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CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE    I. 


The  Association  shall  be  known  as  "The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,"  and  shall  include  every  officer  who  has  served  with  honor  in 

that  Army. 

Honorary  members  may  be  elected  from  those  who  have  served  with  honor 
and  distinction  in  any  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

article    II. 

The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  keep  alive  and  preserve  that  kindly 
and  cordial  feeling  which  has  been  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  Army 
durin-  its  career  in  the  service,  and  which  has  given  it  such  harmony  of 
action,  and  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  its  glorious  achievements  in 
our  country's  cause. 

The  fame  and  glory  of  all  the  officers  belonging  to  this  Army,  who  have 
fallen  either  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  their  line  of  duty,  shall  be  a  sacred 
trust  to  this  Society,  which  shall  cause  proper  memorials  of  their  services 
to  be  collected  and  preserved,  and  thus  transmit  their  names  with  honor  to 

posterity.  . 

The  families  of  all  such  officers  who  shall  be  in  indigent  circumstances  will 
have  a  claim  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Society,  and  will  be  relieved  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  its  members  whenever  brought  to  their  attention. 
In  like  manner,  the  fame  and  suffering  families  of  those  officers  who  may 
hereafter  be  stricken  down  by  death  shall  be  a  trust  in  the  hands  of  their  sur- 
vivors. 

ARTICLE    III. 

For  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  these  objects,  the  Society  shall  be  organ- 
ized by  the  annual  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-Presidents.  The  Vice- 
Presidents,  to  be  chosen,  one  from  each  Army  Corps  of  the  old  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary. 

The  Society  shall  meet  once  in  every  year,  and  those  officers  who,  for  any 
cause,  are  unable  to  attend  its  meeting,  will  be  expected  to  write  to  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  impart  such  information  in  regard 
to  themselves  as  they  may  desire,  and  which  may  be  of  interest  to  their  brother 
officers.  Honoring  the  glorious  achievements  of  our  brothers-in-arms  belong- 
ing to  other  armies,  whose  services  have  contributed,  in  an  equal  degree,  in 
the  re-establishment  of  our  Government,  and  desiring  to  draw  closer  to  them 
in  the  bonds  of  social  feeling,  the  President,  or  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  this  Society  shall  be  authorized  to  invite  the  attendance  of  any  officer  of 
the  United  States  Army  at  any  of  our  annual  meetings. 


Amencknents  to  the  Constitution. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

First.  That  the  first  sentLM-ice  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution  be 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Society  shall  be  organized  b\-  the  annual  election  of  a  President  and 
six  Vice-Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  and 
a  Treasurer." 

Second.  That  article  third  wf  the  Cwnsititution  be  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows; 

"The  niunbtfr  of  Vice-Prosidents  shall  be  twelve,  instead  of  one  from  each 
Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee."' 

TiiiKi).  •'That  each  member  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President 
and  a  majsrity  vote  of  the  Society,  at  any  annual  meeting,  designate  by  last 
will  and  testament,  or  otherwise,  in  writing,  the  relative  to  whom  his  mem- 
bership shall  descend,  and  in  default  of  such  designation,  the  same  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  approval  and  vote,  descend  to  his  eldest  son,  and  such 
membership,  so  descending,  shall  carry  with  it  all  the  rights,  privileges  and 
obligations  of  original  membership.  That  in  case  such  deceased  member  has 
no  son  eligible  to  membership,  and  has  made  no  designaticjn,  then  his  widow, 
if  she  so  desire,  shall  be  considered  an  honorary  member,  and  as  such  shall 
receive  our  care,  consideration  and  respect,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
notices  of  proposed  meetings,  and  reports  of  proceedings." 

Fourth.  "That  honorary  members  may  be  elected  from  those  who  served 
with  honor  and  distinction  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 


By-Laws. 


BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE   I. 

All  persons  applying  previous  to,  on,  or  after  the  annual  meeting  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  (1870).  for  enrollment,  shall  pay  a  membership 
fee  of  ten  dollars  ($10);  that  the  annual  dues  shall  continue  to  be  one  dollar 
($1),  and  persons  applying  for  membership  shall  pay  back  dues;  that  all  fees 
and  dues  are  pavable"to  the  Recording  Secretary,  and  all  money  received  by 
him  on  account  of  the  Society  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Treasurer,  and  that 
all  money  received  as  fees  shall  by  the  Treasurer  be  added  to  the  Permanent 
Fund. 

ARTICLE   II. 

Monev  for  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Society  may  be  expended  by  the 
Treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  President.  All  other  expenditures  only  in 
pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE   III. 

The  Treasurer  will  make  a  report  to  the  annual  meeting  of  all  receipts  and 
expenditures  with  vouchers. 

The  Recording  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  annual  meeting  all  money 
received  by  him,  and  all  transferred  by  him  to  the  Treasurer. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  report  to  every  meeting  all  correspond- 
ence of  general  interest. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

All  questions  and  resolutions  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  tne  members 
present.  But  amendments  proposed  to  the  Constitution  shall  be  acted  upon 
only  at  the  annual  meeting  subsequent  to  the  one  at  which  they  may  be  pro- 
posed, unless  the  postponement  be  dispensed  with  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present. 

ARTICLE   V. 

The  order  of  business  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Reading  of  the  journal  of  the  previous  meeting. 

2.  Appointment  of  committees  on  business  and  for  nomination  of  officers. 

3.  Receiving  reports. 

4.  Current  business. 

5.  Election  of  officers. 

6.  Adjournment. 

ARTICLE    VI. 

If  the  Society  shall,  at  any  meeting,  omit  to  designate  the  time  and  place 
of  the  next  meeting,  the  President  shall,  by  due  public  notice,  fix  the  time  and 
place. 


By-Laws  and  Afnendments . 


ARTICLE    VII. 


Whenever  any  member  of  the  Society  is  reported  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  to  have  disqualified  himself  for  membership,  by  reason  of  dishonor- 
able or  vicious  conduct,  he  shall  be  reported  to  the  President  of  the  Society, 
Avho  thereupon  shall  order  a  court  of  not  less  than  three  members  of  the  So- 
ciety to  investigate  the  facts  and  report  to  the  next  meeting  for  the  action  of 
the  Society  in  the  case. 

AMEXDMENTS  TO  THE  BY-LAWS. 

First.  That  article  fourth  of  the  By-Laws  be  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"All  questions  and  resolutions,  except  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  shall 
be  decided  by  majority  of  the  members  present.  But  amendments  proposed 
to  the  Constitution  shall  be  acted  upon  onlv  at  the  meeting  subsequent  to  the 
one  at  which  they  may  be  proposed,  and  shall  require  a  vote  ot  two-thirds  of 
all  members  present." 

Second.  That  any  arrears  of  dues  of  deceased  members  mar  be  paid  by 
a  relative  or  friend  of  a  member  so  as  to  restore  the  record  of  a  deceased 
member,  same  as  provided  for  restoring  the  record  of  a  living  member  who 
may  be  in  arrears  of  dues. 


PREFACE. 

The  call  for  the  seventeenth  meeting  of  the  Society  was  made 
hy  the  following  circulars: 

Offick  of  Corresponding  Secretary,       ) 

Society  of  the  Army   of  the  Tennessee,  V 

Cincinnati,  yuly  10,  ISS4.         ) 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  the  official  notification  of  the  time  and 
place  oi  our  next  reunion,  and  in  connection  with  which,  desire  to  call  jour 
special  attention  to  article  3d  of  our  Constitution: 

"The  Society  shall  meet  once  in  every  year,  and  these  officers  who,  for  any 
cause  are  unable  to  attend  its  meetings,  will  be  expected  to  write  to  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  impart  such  information  in  regard  to 
themselve!  as  they  may  desire,  and  which  may  be  of  interest  to  their  brother 
officers.'  ^    Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

HEADqUARTERS  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ArMY  OF  "^^JfJ^^J,^"^'^'    \ 

Cincinnati,  Jruy  10,  lss4.         ) 
To  the  Members  of  the  Society  Army  Tennessee: 

The  seventeenth  annual  reunion  of  the   Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee  will  be  held  at  Hotel  Lafayette,  Lake  Minnetonka,   (near  Minneapohs 
and  St.  Paul,)  Minn.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  13th  and  14th. 
The  annual  address  will  be  delivered  by  General  U.  S.  Grant.  _ 

All  arrangements  for  the  meeting  will  be  under  the  charge  of  the  following 
local  executive  committee. 
General  Jno.  B.  Sanborn,  Chairman,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
General  L.  F.  Hubbard,  General  H    P^  Van  Cleve, 

General  H.  H.  Sibley,  General  W.R.  Marshall, 

Captain  W.  McCrory.  Colonel  H.  G.  Hicks, 

Judge  Wm.  Lochren,  D-"-  A.  A^  Ames, 

>-     .  •      A    R^rfo  Captain  H.  A.  Castle, 
Captain  A.  Baito,  ^ 

Captain  J.  B.  Raymond,  Major  A    W.  Edwards, 

Captain  E.  L.  Baker,  Major  Thos.  P.  Wilson, 

General  Samuel  Harriman,  Captain  Albert  Scheflei, 

Captam  C.  K.  Davis,  Dr.  J.  H.  Murphy. 

Captain  T.  J.  Sheehan,  General  S.  P.  Jennison, 

General  R.  W.  Johnson,  General  J.  T    Avenll, 

Hon.  Thos.  Lowrv,  General  J.  W.  Bishop 

General  J.  H.  Baker,  Captain  James  Compton. 
Who  will  give  due  and  timely  notice  of  the  details  of  their  arrangements. 
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Officers  who  have  at  any  time  served  with  credit  in  the  Army  or  Depart- 
ment of  the  Tennessee  are,  by  our  constitution,  entitled  to  membership. 
Members  of  kindred  societies  are  cordially  invited  to  participate. 

W.  T.  Sherman, 

President. 
L.  M.  Dayton,  Recording  Secretary. 
A.  HiCKENLOOPER,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Local  Executive  Committee  issued  its  notice  as  follows: 

Society  of  the   Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
headquarters  executive  committee, 

St.  Paul,  July  28,  I8S4. 

The  following  are  the  committees  appointed  in  charge  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  at  its  seventeenth  annual  reunion  at  Hotel  Lafayette, 
Lake  Minnetonka,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  13th  and  14th,  1SS4. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

General  John  B.  Sanborn,  Chairman. 

General  L.  F.  Hubbard,  General  H.  P.  Van  Cleve, 

General  W.  R.  Marshall,  Captain  W.  McCrory, 

Judge  Wm.  Lochren,  Dr.  A.  A.  Ames, 

Captain  H.  A.  Castle,  Captain  J.  B.  Raymond, 

Captain  E.  L.  Baker,  Major  Thos.  P.  Wilson, 

Captain  Albert  Schefter,  Captain  C.  K.  Davis, 

Captain  T.  J.  Sheehan,  General  S.  P.  Jennison, 

General  J.  T.  Averill,  Hon.  Thos.  Lovvry, 

General  J.  H.  Baker,  Captain  James  Compton, 

General  H.  H.  Sibley,  Colonel  H.  G.  Hicks, 

Captain  A.  Bai-to,  Major  A.  W.  Edwards, 

General  Sam.  Harriman,  Dr.  J.  H.  Murphy, 

General  R.  W.  Johnson,  General  J.  W.  Bishop. 
Badge— White. 

COMMITTEE    ON     INVITATION. 

General  H.  H.  Sibley,  Chairman. 
General  H.  P.  Van  Cleve,  General  L.  F.  Hubbard, 

Hon.  Alexander  Ramsey,  Hon.  W.  D.  Washburn, 

Hon.  Eugene  M.  Wilson,  General  W.  T.  Clark, 

Hon.  C.  K.  Davis,  Colonel  C.  A.  Morton. 

Badge — Royal  Purple. 

COMMITTEE  ON    FINANCE. 

General  John  B.  Sanborn,  Chairman, 
Colonel  H.  G.  Hicks,  Albert  Scheffer, 

Captain  Wm.  McCrory,  General  Wm.  R.   Marshall, 

J.  P.  Rea,  General  J.  T.  Averill, 

Dr.  A.  A.  Ames,  General  J.  W.  Bishop. 

Badge— Old  Gold. 


Prejace. 


COMMITTEE  ON    BANqUET,  PRINTING   AND  BADGES. 

General  W.  T.  Clark,  Chairman. 
Major  T.  P.  Wilson,  Major  George  Q^  White, 

V.  G.  Hush,  Captain  H.  L.  Gray, 

Captain  C.  McC.  Reeve,  Dr.  J.  A.  Murphy. 

Badge — Crimson. 

COMMITTEE  ON    TOASTS. 

Captain  H.  A,  Castle,  Chairman, 
General  A.  B.  Nettleton,  Major   A.   W.  Edwards, 

Fredrick  DriscoU,  Sr.,  Judge  William  Lochren, 

General].  B.  Sanborn,  H.P.Hall, 

General  S.  P.  Jennison,  C.  Ripley. 

Badge — Strawberry. 

COMMITTEE  ON    DECORATION. 

Major  Geo.  C^  White,  U.  S.  A.,  Chairman. 
W.  A.  Van  Seyck,  Esq.,  Geo.  A.  Brackett,  Esq., 

W.  E.  Burwell,  Esq.,  Geo.  Haggart,  Esq., 

Captain  C.  McC.  Reeve,  Otto  Dreher,  Esq., 

Captain  J.  J.  McCardy,  Captain  A.  J.  Merritt, 

Cass  Gilbert,  Esq.,  Howard  Elmer,  Esq., 

Captain  H.  L.  Graj'. 

Badge — Light  Blue. 

COMMITTEE    ON    TRANSPORTATION. 

General  J.  H.  Baker,  Chairman, 

General  J.  W.  Bishop,  General  R.  W.Johnson, 

Captain  Wm.  McCrory,  General  S.  P.  Jennison, 

Thomas  Lowry,  Captain  Ed.  S.  Bean. 

Badge — Green. 

COMMITTEE  ON    RECEPTION. 

Hon.  Alex.  Ramsey,  Chairman, 

Dorilus  Morrison,  General  J.  T.  Averill, 

Geo.  A.  Pillsbury,  Maurice  Auerbach, 

(jeneral  Geo.  L.  Becker,  Loren   Fletcher, 
Anthony  Kelley,  P.  H.  Kelly, 

Isaac  Atwater,  Edmund  Rice, 

Captain  C.  McC.  Reeve,  John  S.  Prince, 

J.  B.  Gilfillan,  Geo.  A.  Brackett, 

George    Benz,  J.J.  Hill, 

Major  J.  P.  Rea,  N.  W.  Kittson, 

Frank  P.  Clarke,  W.  D.  Washburn, 

C.  D.  O'Brien,  John  S.  Pillsbury, 

John  L.  Merriman,  W.  L.  Banning, 

Albert  Scheffer,  Colonel  H.  D.  Hicks, 

T.  F.  Oakes,  C.  M.  Loring. 
Badge — Lavender. 

Badge  for  Invited  Guests. — Red,  White  a7td  Blue. 


lO  Prejace. 

The  several  committees  will  receive  their  respective  badges  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  Hotel  Lafayette,  Lake  Minnetonka,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1 2th  inst. 

Invited  guests  will  receive  their  badges  at  the  same  place,  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th  inst. 

Tickets  for  the  Banquet  can  be  had  at  the  room  of  the  Banquet  Committee, 
on  and  after  Tuesday  evening,  August  12th. 

Officers  who  have  at  any  time  served  in  the  army  or  department  of  the 
Tennessee,  are  entitled  to  membership,  and  can  join  the  Society  by  application 
to  Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton,  Recording  Secretary,  who  will  be  found  at  the 
room  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  13th. 

Jno.  B.   Sanborn, 
Chairman  Local  Executive  Committee. 


PROCEEDINGS 

AT    THK 
OF    THE 

Society  of  the     Army  of    the  Tennessee. 
SECRETARY'S   REPORT. 


Hotel  Lafayette,  ) 

Lake  Minnetonka,  Minn.,  August  13,  1884.   ) 

The  members  of  the  Society  assembled  in  the  grand  parlor 
of  the  hotel,  which  had  been  arranged  for  our  meeting  by  the 
Local  Committee,  and  were  cahed  to  order  by  bur  President, 
General  Sherman,  at  10:20  o'clock,  and  he  made  the  following 
remarks: 

Comrades  and  Friends: 

Nineteen  years  after  the  close  of  war,  we  have  assembled 
at  this  majestic  hotel,  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  lake  Minne- 
tonka, for  our  seventeenth  reunion,  pursuant  to  the  resolution 
made  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  last  year. 

We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  so  many  survive  in  health 
and  strength,  thus  to  assemble  in  fulfillment  of  the  original  promise, 
made  in  1S65,  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  to  keep  alive  the  cordial 
ties  of  friendship  which  bound  us  together  during  the  war,  to 
fulfill  the  charities  incident  thereto,  and  to  cherish  the  memories 
of  our  dead  comrades. 

Brilliant  as  is  the  history  of  the  deeds  done  in  war  by  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  we  believe  that  our  fellow  citizens  will  concede 
to  us  equal  honor  for  pure  and  unalloyed  patriotism  and  generous 
action  during  the  intervening  years  of  peace.  So,  my  fellow 
soldiers  and  citizens,  I  shall  ever  claim  for  you  an  exalted  place 
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in  the  history  of  our  country  during  the  eventful  period  through 
which  we  have  passed. 

I  am  assured  that  the  local  committee  has  made  liberal  provi- 
sion for  our  entertainment  during  this  reunion;  but  before  entering 
upon  the  business,  which  is  the  immediate  purpose  of  this 
meeting,  I,  as  your  President,  deem  it  proper  to  explain  the  cause 
and  reason  for  a  change  in  our  programme,  as  ordered  at  the  last 
annual  reunion  at  Cleveland. 

At  that  meeting,  our  first  and  most  beloved  commander.  General 
U.  S.  Grant,  was  unanimously  chosen  as  the  orator  for  this  occa- 
sion. He  accepted,  and  all  arrangements  had  been  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  known  importance  of  his  presence  in  that 
capacity.  We  all  knew  that  in  December  last  he  had  sustained  a 
fall  at  his  door  step  in  New  York,  which  was  followed  by  intense 
pain,  and  an  inability  to  walk  without  crutches;  but  we  hoped 
his  strong  and  vigorous  constitution  would,  long  ere  this,  have 
repaii^ed  the  damage.  Again,  we  all  know  that  he  had  been  over- 
taken by  one  of  those  financial  hurricanes — a  blizzard,  a  very 
cyclone — so  common  in  New  York — the  result  of  a  false  system 
of  finance — but  no  soldier  ever  believed  that  General  Grant  per- 
sonally was  in  the  remotest  degree  responsible  or  censurable; 
rather,  we  hoped  all  the  more,  that  he  would  enable  us,  by  his 
presence  on  tliis  occasion,  to  manifest  for  him  the  intense  love  and 
respect  which  he  had  won  on  the  battle  field,  and  which  will 
survive  long  after  Wall  street  shall  cease  to  be  held  as  synony- 
mous with  gambling  in  gold  and  credit.  But,  on  the  23d  of  July, 
our  Corresponding  Secretary,  General  Hickenlooper,  received  at 
Cincinnati,  the  following  letter,  which  he  sent  me  here  at  Lake 
Minnetonka: 

"Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  July  19,  I884. 
Dear  General: 

In  response  to  jour  circular,  announcing  the  time  and  place  of  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Arniy  of  the  Tennessee,  I  am  very  sorry  to 
announce  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  attend.  It  is  always  with  regret,  when, 
for  any  reason,  I  can  not  attend  the  reunions  of  the  Society  of  the  first  army 
I  had  the  honor  to  command  and  the  only  one  I  ever  had  the  immediate  command 
of.  The  regret  at  this  time  is  increased  from  the  fixct  that  on  the  approaching 
occasion,  I  had  accepted  the  call  to  deliver  the  oration.  But  I  am  as  yet  a 
great  sufferer  from  the  injury  received  last  December,  being  still  on  crutches, 
and  unable  to  dress  or  undress  myself 

I  know  you  can  get  some  one,  even  with  the  short  notice  he  will  have,  who 
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will  deliver  a  much  better  oration  than  1   could  with  any  length  of  time  for 
preparation. 

Hoping  for  a  full  attendance  and  a  pleasant  time, 

I  am,  General,  very  truly  yours, 
c-       A  \  U.  S.  Grant. 

(.Signed.) 

General   A.    Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee:' 

Receiving  this  on  Saturday,  July  26,  at  my  hotel,  St.  Louis— 
across  the  lake,  I  telegraphed  to  General  John  Sanborn  and  the 
local  committee  at  St.  Paul  to  meet  me  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel 
of  that  city,  at  S   p.    m.,  on   Monday,  the   2Sth,  and   we    all   met 

there. 

After  considering  the  case  in  all  its  bearings,  it  was  deemed 
best  that  we  should  invite  our  fellow  soldier  and  comrade,  Hon. 
C.  K.  Davis,  of  Minnesota,  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  created. 

The  time  was  short,  the  call  sudden,  and  the  office  one  calcu- 
lated to  test  the  nerve  of  any  man;  but,  with  the  spirit  and  man- 
liness which  ever  characterized  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to 
accept  battle  at  any  and  all  times,  under  adverse,  as  well  as  favor- 
able circumstances.  Governor  Davis  undertook  to  do  his  best;  and, 
even  in  advance  of  his  oration,  I  ask  this  Society  to  recognize  his 
most  honorable  and  graceful  act. 

At  the  same  conference,  it  was  further  agreed,  that  I  should 
write  General  Grant,  expressing  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  and 
asking  him  to  mail  me  any  manuscript  he  might  have  prepared 
for  this  meeting.     He  answered  promptly  in  these  terms: 

Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  July  SI,  I884. 

General  W.  T.  Sherman: 

Dear  General:— Your  letter  of  the  aSth  instant  is  just  received.  You 
may  say  to  the  veterans  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  that  I 
regret  as  much  as  they  possibly  can  my  inability  to  be  with  them  at  tlneir 
approaching  reunion,  and  more,  the  cause  of  my  constrained  absence. 

I  have  not  prepared,  nor  did  I  intend  to  prepare  anything  to  say  on  that 
occasion,  except  that  I  have  collected  a  list  of  the  battles  in  which  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  participated.  I  was  astonished  at  the  number  when  the  list 
was  completed.  It  is  true,  many  of  these  engagements  were  not  very  hard 
tbught  battles,  but  that  was  the  fault  of  the  enemy.  They  would,  like  many 
others,  have  been  heavy  engagements  if  the  enemy  had  staid  long  enough. 

I  left  the  list  referred  to  in  the  house  in  the  city,  and  cannot  get  it  without 
going  there  myself,  otherwise  I  would  send  it.  With  this  in  my  hand,  I 
expected  to  extemporize  whatever  I  might  say.  On  this  point  I  am  now 
somewhat  prepared.     I  have  been  engaged  now  more  than  five  weeks  on  two 
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articles  for  the  Century  Magazine, — The  Battle  of  Shiloh,  and  the  campaign 
against  Vicksburg — which  is  a  history  of  the  services  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  from  early  in  November,  1861,  until  the  4th  of  July  following.  It 
is  a  record  any  army  might  be  proud  of  even  if  it  had  no  other.  But  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  had  a  record  after  that,  unparalleled  for  its  long 
marches  through  an  enemy's  country,  without  a  base  of  supplies,  or  lines  of 
communication  with  friends  in  rear,  and  brilliant  victories  over  the  enemy 
wherever  met. 

With    the    best    wishes    for   the    members    of  the  Society    collectively  and 

individually, 

I  am,  General,  very  truly  yours, 

U.  S.  Grant, 

Every  word  of  this  letter  is  in  his  own  famiHar  handwriting, 
direct  to  the  purpose,  with  an  occasional  gleam  of  humor  peculiar 
to  him,  which  satisfies  me  that  he  is  with  us  in  spirit  and  faith 
though  absent  in  person;  that  many  years  of  useful  and  happy 
life  are  yet  in  reserve  for  him,  and  that  I  am  sure  I  repeat  the 
feelings  of  every  surviving  member  of  the  first  army  he  ever 
commanded,  when  I  assure  him  that  we,  his  comrades,  hope  and 
pray  that  his  bodily  affliction  will  soon  pass  away,  and  that  "the 
clouds  which  now  lower  o'er  his  house  may  in  the  deep  bosom  of 
the  ocean  be  buried." 

General  Sherman  received  the  close  attention  and  marked  con- 
sideration of  his  listeners,  frequently  applauded,  and  when  he 
closed  with  the  touching  allusion  to  General  Grant,  the  members 
and  all  rose  to  their  feet  and  the  room  rang  with  their  cheers. 

The  President  announced  the  Society  would  proceed  with  its 
order  of  business,  and  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the  record 
of  the  last  meeting. 

On  motion  of  General  Rusk, 

Resolved^  That  the  record  of  our  last  meeting  having  been 
printed  and  distributed  to  the  members,  the  reading  of  them  by 
the  Secretary  be  dispensed  with. 

The  President- — The  first  business  in  oi'der,  gentlemen,  is  the 
appointment  of  committees  on  business  and  for  the  nomination  of 
officers.  That  is  the  business,  chiefly,  for  which  we  are  assem- 
bled this  morning.  I  have  before  me  prepared  committees  for 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next  ineeting  of  the  Society,  for 
the  officers  of  the  next  year  and  for  the  orator.  I  will  first  read 
the  committee  for  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Is  the  Society  prepared  to  enter  upon  that  subject.^ 
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On  motion  of  General  Walcott, 

Resolved^  That  the  committee  be  as  named — Captain  Put- 
nam, Colonel  Ad.  Ware,  General  Belknap,  Captain  Riebsame, 
Major  McArthur — for  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President: — The  committee  is  therefore  selected  for  the 
nomination  of  officers  for  the  Society,  and  will  report  at  our 
meeting  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock.  Major  Putnam,  being 
the  first  named,  will  construe  himself  as  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  and  will  assemble  the  committee  at  his  earliest  conven- 
ience to  agree  upon  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Is  Major 
Putnam  present? 

Major  Putnam: — Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  we  have  our 
meeting  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  this  morning's  ses- 
sion, in  Colonel  Dayton's  headquarters. 

The  President: — It  is  so  ordered. 

The  next  is  the  selection  of  the  committee  for  the  nomination  of 
an  orator.  The  committee  named  is  General  Chetlain,  Major  E. 
T.  JMiller,  General  Cavender,  General  Strong  and  Major  Plunkett. 
Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  these  names;  are  you  willing  to  con- 
fide to  these  gentlemen  the  selection  of  your  next  orator.?  All 
who  favor  this  committee  will  say  Aye;  contrary  Nay.  General 
Chetlain  will  please  call  that  committee  as  early  as  possible,  and 
submit  to  us  to-morrow  morning  the  name  of  an  orator  for  our 
next  meeting,  wherever  it  may  be. 

The  third  committee  of  importance  is  that  for  selecting  the 
place  at  which  our  next  meeting  shall  be  held  and  the  time  at 
which  it  shall  be.  For  this  committee  are  nominated  General  W. 
T.  Clark,  Captain  Barber,  Captain  McCaulley,  Major  A.  A.  Per- 
kins and  Captain  Andreas.  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
names  of  that  committee.  Any  other  nominations  are  in  order. 
I  understand  these  are  simply  to  facilitate  our  business.  All  who 
favor  the  nomination  and  election  of  that  committee,  to  take  into 
considei'ation  the  time  and  place  for  our  next  annual  meeting, 
will  say  Aye;  contrary  Nay.  It  is  so  ordered,  and  General 
Clark  will  call  that  committee  together  so  as  to  be  able  to  report 
40-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock  sharp.  General  Clark  can  have 
ail  the  papers  bearing  upon  the  subject  by  calling  upon  the  Secre- 
tary. 

The  next  in  order,  according  to  our  by-laws,  are  the  reports,  the 
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annual  reports,  of  the  Treasurer,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and 
the  Recording  Secretary.  I  first  call  for  the  reading  of  the  report 
of  the  Treasurer.  Our  Treasurer,  General  Force,  is  unavoidably 
absent.  He  expected  to  come  until  yesterday.  He  has  always 
been  as  punctual  as  a  clock,  almost,  but  he  has  been  kept  away 
by  sickness  in  his  family.  He  sends  his  report  to  you  by  Colonel 
Dayton,  and  requests  that  he  will  read  it.  The  Secretary  thcK 
read  the  report. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
Tricasurer's  Office, 

Cincinnati,  August  10,  1884. 

In  my  report  made  to  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  I  mentioned  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  fence  enclosing  the  monument  which  marks  the 
place  where  McPherson  Avas  killed;  Avhich  monument  and  enclosure  were 
several  years  ago  conveyed  to  and  accepted  by  the  Society.  Thereupon,  a 
resolution  offered  by  Colonel  Dayton,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  ascer- 
tain the  condition  of  the  monument  and  fencing  surrounding  it,  and  make 
such  renewal  or  repairs  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  and  draw  on  the  Treas- 
urer for  the  expense  incurred — who  is  directed  to  pay  the  sam'e  on  presentation 
— was  adopted,  and  the  President  appointed  me  as  the  committee. 

I  became  satisfied  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  to  Atlanta  in  per- 
son, in  order  to  determine  intelligently  what  repairs  should  be  made  and  to 
contract  for  the  work.  Before  an  opportunity  of  going  could  be  found,  I 
received  from  General  Sherman  a  letter  written  to  him  by  General  Holabird, 
Quartermaster-General  of  the  Army,  stating  that  the  fence,  enclosing  the 
gun  which  constitutes  the  monument,  was  all  gone  but  a  fragment,  which  was 
damaged  beyond  repair,  and  offering  to  have  this  fragment  removed,  the  gun 
painted  and  the  ground  policed. 

I  wrote  to  General  Holabird  and  was  put  in  communication  with  Major  C. 
A.  Reynolds,  Quartermaster  at  Atlanta,  who  readily  undertook  to  see  done 
whatever  might  be  determined  upon.  I  proposed  to  enclose  the  monument 
with  a  low  wall  of  stone,  two  feet  high,  as  offering  the  least  temptation  and 
opportunity  to  marauding  tourists.  Major  Reynolds  wrote  that  the  officers 
at  Atlanta  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  fill  in  the  enclosure 
to  the  height  of  this  low  wall  and  cover  the  earth  with  sod;  so  that  the  gun  or 
monument  would  stand  on  a  sodded  terrace  faced  with  stone.  I  accepted  the 
suggestion.  I  wrote  that  I  supposed  the  work  could  be  done  for  $150;  and  if 
so,  I  would  make  a  contract  with  any  person  approved  by  Major  Reynolds, 
and  pay  the  bill  on  presentation,  if  certified  by  him.  Major  Reynolds  asked 
for  bids,  received  six  and  forwarded  them  to  me.  The  best  bid  was  that  of 
the  Stone  Mountain  Granite  Co.,  and  was  $450. 

This  being  materially  larger  than  I  had  supposed  would  be  sufficient,  I  con- 
sulted General  Sherman,  President  of  the  Society,  and  General  Hickenlooper, 
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Corresponding  Secretary.  Colonel  Dajton,  Recording  Secretary,  was  absent 
from  Cincinnati  at  the  time  and  I  was  unrcble  to  consult  him.  General  Sher- 
man and  General  Hickenlooper  disapproved  of  such  expenditure  and  advised  a 
simple  fence.  I  wrote  to  Major  Reynolds  accordingly,  who  received  bids 
for  both  wood  and  iron  fence.  The  best  bid  was  that  of  A.  F.  Lee,  of  Atlanta, 
an  iron  fence,  for  $150.  I  contracted  for  the  work.  It  was  done  to  the 
acceptance  of  Major  Reynolds,  and  the  bill  has  been  paid.  I  submit,  with 
this  report,  the  entire  correspondence. 

General  S.  B.  Holabird,  Qiiartermas'fcr-General  of  the  Army,  and  Major  C. 
A.  Reynolds,  Quartermaster  U.  S.  A.,  deserve  the  acknowledgments  of  the 
Society  for  the  interest  which  they  have  taken  in  the  matter  and  for  the 
assistance  which  they  have  so  courteously  given. 

On  the  day  that  the  work  was  completed,  Major  Reynolds  reported  the  fact 
to  the  Quartermaster-General,  and  his  letter  stated  that  vandals  or  relic 
hunters  had  chipped  off  bits  of  the  granite  base  of  the  monument  within  a 
week  or  two  previous,  and  requested  that  a  man  be  employed  at  five  dollars  per 
month  to  act  as  custodian  and  guard.  The  letter  has  been  referred  to  me,  and 
I  lay  it  before  the  Society.  Possibly  it  would  be  the  wisest  course  for  the 
Society  to  transfer  the  monument  to  the  United  States,  together  with  the  lot 
in  which  it  stands,  if  the  government  will  accept  the  gift. 

In  consequence  of  my  reluctance  to  purchase  bonds  at  the  rate  at  which 
they  were  held,  and  of  my  holding  money  in  reserve  to  meet  the  cost  of  pub- 
lishing another  volume  of  consolidated  reports,  I  had  cash  on  hand  on  the 
I  St  April,  1SS3,  more  than  $2500,  which  had  to  be  reported  for  taxation. 
The  tax  was  $56.42,  one-half  of  which  was  paid  in  December,  1SS3,  the  other 
half  in  June,  1SS4. 

Before  April,  1SS4  arrived,  I  bought  two  U.  S.  4  per  cent,  bonds  for  $1000 
each; — one,  registered  and  payable  to  Treasurer  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  for  the  Permanent  Fund;  the  other  coupon  bond,  a  temporary  in- 
vestment of  the  General  Fund,  to  be  sold  when  needed  to  pay  for  the  expected 
volumes  of  consolidated  reports 

In  my  report  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Chicago,  I  proposed 
the  accumulation  of  a  permanent  fund  of  $10,000,  which  would  produce  an 
income  of  $600,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Society  by  the  time  its  reunions 
should  lose  the  character  of  public  demonstrations  and  subside  into  simple 
friendly  gatherings  of  comrades.  Careful  nursing  has  brought  the  Permanent 
Fund  up  to  $10,000  of  bonds  sooner  than  was  expected;  but,  interest  being 
reduced  to  four  per  cent,  it  will  require  $15,000  of  bonds  to  produce  the  pro- 
posed income  of  $600.  Careful  nursing  must  still  be  continued.  I  have 
accordingly  paid  into  the  Permanent  Fund,  not  only  the  interest  of  its  own 
bonds,  but  also  the  interest  of  the  bond  bought  for  temporary  investment  of  the 
General  Fund. 

PERMANENT    FUND 

At  the  last  annual  report  there  were  in  the  Permanent  Fund  nine  U.  S.  4 
per  cent  bonds  for  $1000  each.     Since  then  another  such  bond  has  been   pur- 
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chased,  making  $10,000  of  bonds.  All  these  are,  as  has  been  stated  in  former 
reports,  registered  bonds,  payable  to  Treasurer  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee. 

There  was  also  in  this  fund  at  last  report  $1,518.89  cash.  This  has  been 
increased  by  ^310.00,  interest  on  bonds;  $442,  received  from  Colonel  L.  M. 
Dayton,  Recording  Secretary;  $15.  received  from  General  Hickenlooper, 
proceeds  of  sale  of  first  two  volumes  of  consolidated  reports;  making  total 
cash  $2,285.89.  From  this  has  been  paid  $1,243.75  for  one  bond.  There 
remains  cash  $1042,14. 

GENERAL    FUND. 

At  the  last  annual  report  there  was  in  the  general  fund  $1,513.13  in  cash. 
There  has  been  received  since  from  Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton,  Recording  Secre- 
tary', $350;  making  a  total  of  $1,863.13. 

The  expenditure  has  been:  Expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  for  the  years  1882  and  1SS3,  $75.50.  Expenses  of  the  office  of  the 
Recording  Secretary  for  postage,  telegrams  and  ribbon,  $69.15.  Paid  F.  W. 
Freeman,  for  printing  report  of  last  meeting,  $325;  for  wrapping  reports  for 
mailing,  $2.80;  electrotyping,  $9240;  printing  note  heads,  $1.75;  total  of  F. 
W.  Freeman's  account,  $421.95.  Paid  taxes,  $56.42.  Replacing  iron  fence 
about  the  monument  upon  the  spot  where  McPherson  was  killed,  $150.  Paid 
for  one  government  bond,  $1,243.75.  Total  expenditure,  $2,016.77.  The  cash 
of  this  fund  ts  overdrawn  $153.64. 

STATEMENT    OF    ASSETS. 
BONDS. 

In  Permanent  Fund,  registered  bonds,     -  -         -       $10,000.00 

In  General  Fund,  coupon  bond,       .  -         -         -  1,000.00 


$  1 1 ,000.00 


CASH. 

In  Permanent  Fund,         ------        $1,042.14 

Less  bv  overdraft  of  General  Fund,  .         .         -  153-64 

Net  total, $888.50 

Cash  in  bank  to  credit  of  INI.  F.  Force,  Treasurer  of  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  $888.50. 

M.  F.  Force, 

Treasurer. 

On  motion  of  Captain  Everest, 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  be  accepted  and 
spread   upon   the  records   of  the   Society. 
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jS^ote: — The  correspondenco  submitted  by  the  Treasurer,  in 
reference  to  the  McPherson  Monument  at  Atlanta,  is  given  com- 
plete below. 

War  Department,  \ 

Quartermaster  General's  Office,  v 
Washington,  D.  C,  yi/ri7  5,  1554.      ) 
General  W.  T.  Sherman, 

United  States  Army,  912  Garrtsott  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
Dear  General: — With  reference  to  the  McPherson  Monument,  of  which 
I  wrote  you  under  date  of  the  15th  ultimo,  in  reply  to  your  note  of  a  few  days 
previous,  it  is  suggested  by  Major  Reynolds  that  the  fence  now  only  remaining 
in  part,  and  that  beyond  repair,  be  wholly  removed,  and  the  ground  about  the 
gun  cleared  and  policed. 

Probably  this  would  be  the  best  course— taking  away  all  that  can  be  easily 
destroyed,  leaving  less  for  marauders  to  prey  upon— but  without  your  sanction 
I  do  not  feel  authorized  to  give  instructions  to  that  effect. 

The  gun  needs  painting,  which  I  will  have  attended  to,  and  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Marietta  National  Cemetery  will  be  directed  to  make  occasional 
visits  to  the  grounds  and  keep  them  in  order. 

I  will  defer  the  instructions  in  the  matter,  however,  until  advised  of  your 
wishes  concerning  the  removal  of  the  remnants  of  the  railing. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  B.  Holabird, 
Quartermaster- General,  U.  S.  Army. 
(endorsed.) 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  7,  ISS4. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Dear  A.: — Some  time  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  somebody,  describing  the 
constant  desecration  of  the  McPherson  Monument  at  Atlanta.    I  referred  it  to 
the   Quartermaster-General   to  know  if  he  could  not  have  the  Superientend- 
ent  of  the  Marietta  National  Cemetery  to  keep  some  sort  of  a  watch  on  it. 

He  now  advises  the  removal  of  the  fence,  and  I  advise  it  on  the  theory  that 
relic  hunters  cannot  carry  ofl'  the  32 -pounder  and  granite  block  in  which  it  is  in- 
serted.    We  cannot  protect  the  fence,  which  is  being  carried  away  piecemeal. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  T.  Sherman, 
(endorsed.) 

Cincinnati,  April  8,  I8S4. 
General  M.  F.  Force, 

West  Eighth  Street: 
Dear  General: — If  I  remember  rightly,  you  was  entrusted  by  the  Society 
with  making  arrangements  for  the  care  of  this  monument,  and  therefore  the 
order,  which  General  Sherman  recommends,  should  properly  come  from  you. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  attend  to  it. 

Respectfully, 

A.  Hickenlooper, 
Correspondi^ig  Secretary. 
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Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,^ 

Treasurer's  Office,  >• 

Cincinnati,  yl/r/7  5,  i<S54.    ) 

Brigadier-General  S.  B.  Hoi-Abird, 

Quartermaster  General  U.  S.  A.: 

General:— I  have  just  received  your  letter  to  General  Sherman,  making 
suggestions  about  the  condition  of  the  monument  to  General  McPherson,  near 
Atlanta,  together  with  General  Sherman's  endorsement. 

I  reported  the  condition  of  the  monument  to  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  at  the  meeting  in  Cleveland  last  October,  and  was  authorized 
by  resolution  to  determine  upon  and  make  repairs.  The  difficulty  in  doing 
anvthing  as  yet,  has  been  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  person  both  competent 
and  trusty,  without  going  myself  to  Atlanta. 

Your  letter  to  General  Sherman  makes  it  clear  that  an  iron  railing  is  only  a 
continued  temptation  to  relic  hunters.  If  Major  Reynolds  would  be  willing, 
and  would  be  allowed,  to  employ  some  one  to  put  a  low  stone  wall  or  coping, 
say  two  feet  high,  around  the  enclosure,  I  would  pay  the  bill  when  authorized 
by  Major  Reynolds. 

Whether  this  can   be  done  or  not,  at  all  events  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  gratefully  accepts  your  offer  to  have   the  railing  removed,   the 
ground  policed  and  the  gun  painted.     Very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  F.  Force, 
Treasurer  Society  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 


War  Department,  \ 

Qliartermaster-General's   Office,  v 

Washington,  D.  C,  .^/;'i7i7,  i^.S'^.      ) 

General  M.  F.  Force, 

Treasurer  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Cincitmati,  Ohio: 

General: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  9th  instant,  with  reference  to  the  McPherson  monument,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  your  request,  instructions  have  been  given  for  the  removal  of  the 
remnants  of  the  railing,  the  police  of  the  grounds,  and  the  painting  of  the  gun. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Marietta  National  Cemetery  will  also  be  directed 
to  give  the  monument  and  surroundings  the  necessary  attention  to  keep  them 
in  order,  so  far  as  he  can  by  occasional  visits. 

Concerning  the  proposed  enclosure  of  the  monument  with  a  stone  wall, 
Major  Reynolds  has  been  requested  to  communicate  with  you,  and  will,  I 
doubt  not,  take  pleasure  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Society  in  the  mat- 
ter.    Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  B.   HOLABIRD, 

Quartermaster- General  U.  S.  Army. 
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Quartermaster's  Office,  U.  S.  Army,  ) 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  3,  ISS4.         \ 

General  M.  F.  Force, 

Treasurer  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee : 
Dear  General: — Upon  mj  return  to  this  station  from  a  long  inspection 
tour,  I  found  a  letter  from  tiie  Qiiartermaster-General  of  the  Army,  enclos- 
ino-  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  you,  of  April  9th  ulto.,  on  the  subject  of  the 
condition  of  the  "General  McPherson  Monument,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta, 
Georo-ia.  I  have  visited  tliis  monument  several  times,  and  reported  its  con- 
dition twice,  w^ith  recommendations  on  the  subject,  copies  of  which  I  herewith 
enclose. 

I  will  take  pleasure  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  and  designs  of  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  especially  as  I  was  a  member  of  that  army 
from  Shiloh  to  Vicksburg,  on  the  staff  of  General  Grant,  and  a  personal  friend 
of  General  McPherson. 

If  you  will  give  me  a  design  of  the  work  you  wish  to  have  done,  I  will  have 
it  proceeded  with  and  completed  at  the  earliest  date  practicable. 

It  has  been  suggested  here  by  parties,  who  are  authorities  in  such  matters, 
that  the  monument  be  raised  two  feet,  to  correspond  with  the  height  of  the 
wall  it  is  contemplated  to  build,  and  that  the  space  enclosed  be  filled  in  to  the 
base  of  the  monument  with  earth,  and  sodded  over.  This,  it  is  thought, 
would  present  a  good  appearance. 

Verj^  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  a.  Reynolds, 
Brevet  Lieutenant- Colonel  U.  S.  Army. 
[enclosure.] 

Qltartermaster's  Office,  U.  S.  Army,  ) 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  27,  1884-         ) 

To  THE  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  Through  the  Chief  Quartermaster'' s  Department  of  the  East: 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication 
of  the  19th  inst.,  relative  to  the  neglected  condition  of  the  monument  which 
marks  the  spot  where  General  McPherson  fell  on  the  battle  field,  near 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

In  reply,  I  would  respectfully  state,  that  my  attention  was  first  attracted  to 
this  matter  in  April,  1SS3,  on  the  24th  of  which  month  I  made  a  report  to 
the  Chief  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  South,  Newport  Barracks, 
Ky.-,  on  the  subject,  a  copy  of  which  (marked  "  A")  I  enclose  herewith.  I 
also  enclose  herewith  (marked  "B")  a  copy  of  the  Chief  Qiiartermaster's 
reply  thereto,  dated  April  26th,  1SS3,  and  a  copy  of  a  report  on  the  subject 
made  by  the  Superintendent  National  Cemetery,  Marietta,  Georgia,  and 
forwarded  by  endorsement  from  this  office,  of  May  8th,  1SS3. 

The  condition  of  the  monument  has  changed  very  little  since  the  foregoing 
reports  named  were  received,  everything  portable  thereabouts  having  been 
carried  away. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest,  as  in  my  endorsement  of  May  Sth,  1SS3,  that 
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the   railing   svirrounding    the  monument    be    taken  away   entirely,    the  gun 

painted,  and  the  grounds  surrounding  it  put  in  good  condition;  there  would 

then  be  nothing  left  for  relic  seekers  or  vandalism  to  prey  upon. 

After  the  grounds  were  once  put  in  order,  a  little  care  and  attention  from 

the  Superintendent  at  the  Marietta  National  Cemetery  (one  hour's  ride  from 

here  by  railroad)  would  keep  them  so.     I  understand  he  had  been  in  the  habit 

of  paying  occasional  visits  to   Atlanta,  to  look  after  this  monument,  prior  to 

my  coming  here. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  A.    Reynolds, 

Quartermaster  U.  S.   Army. 

[enclosure.] 

Quartermaster's  Office,  U.  S.  Army,  \ 
Atlanta,  Ga„  April  24,  1883.         ) 

Chief  Quartermaster  Department  of  the  South, 
Ne-vport  Barracks,  Ky.: 
Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  gun  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  General  McPherson  near  this  city  is  in  a  very  bad  condition. 
The  gun  itself  looks  very  well,  but  the  tampion  is  worn  and  split,  the  gran- 
ite base  has  been  chipped,  the  railing  and  gun  barrels  forming  the  enclosure 
have  been  almost  wrecked,  the  rails  twisted  and  wrenched,  the  gun  barrels 
bent— some  of  them  torn  off  and  carried  away,  and  others  left  scattered  over 
the  ground  near  the  monument. 

The  injury,  I  hope,  has  been  done  by  relic  hunters,  and  not  through  vandal- 
ism.    Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  A.  Reynolds, 

Quartermaster  U.  S.  Army. 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,   \ 
Treasurer's  Office.  > 

Cincinnati,  May  10,  1884-     ) 
Major  Chas.  A.  Reynolds, 
U.  S.  A.: 
Dear  Major:— I  must  thank  you  for  your  very  obliging  letter  about  the 
McPherson  monument. 

The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  its  last  meeting,  authorized 
me  to  repair  the  iron  railing  enclosing  the  monument.  It  is  clearly  useless  to 
put  up  a  new  railing.  I  proposed  to  put  up  a  low  stone  coping  in  place  of  the 
railing.  Your  suggestion  to  raise  the  monument  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
stone  enclosure,  say  two  feet,  and  fill  in  the  space  and  sod  it,  seems  in  every 
way  an  improvement.  I  suppose  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  would  amply^ 
cover  the  expense.  If  the  work  can  be  done  for  that,  I  will  pay  as  soon  i.o, 
you  say  it  is  done.     Your  readiness  to  see  the  work  done  is  a  great  favor  and 

relieves  me  from  anxiety. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  F.  Force, 

Treasurer  Society  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
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Quartermaster's  Office,  U.  S.  Army,  ) 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  20,  ISS4.         \ 

General  M.  F.  Force, 

Treasurer  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tetmessee,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Dear  Sir. — Your  favor  of  the  loth  inst.,  relative  to  the  building  of  a  stone 
wall  around  the  McPherson  monument  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is 
received.  I  have  received  six  (6)  proposals  for  doing  the  work,  which  I 
enclose  herewith,  as  also  a  sketch  of  the  monument  with  the  wall  completed. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  lowest  bid  offered  for  the  work  is  $375;  but  I  would 
recommend  that  that  of  the  Stone  Mountain  Granite  Company  ($450)  be 
accepted,  as  being  the  most  advantageous  in  the  end,  they  being  in  every  way 
reliable,  and  having  done  work  here  for  the  government  which  proved  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Should  either  of  the  enclosed  bids  be  accepted,  upon  receiptof  your  instruc- 
tions the  work  will  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  A.  Reynolds, 
Quartermaster  U.  S.  A. 


Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
Treasurer's  Office, 

Cincinnati,  May  22,  ISS4. 
General  W.  T.  Sherman, 
U.S.  A.: 
General: — The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  at  the  last  meeting 
directed  me  to  have  the  enclosure  about  the  jNIcPherson  monument  in  Georgia 
put  in  order  and  repaired.     I  find  it  useless  to  repair  or  replace  the  iron  rail- 
ing,    I  proposed  to  surround  the  monument  with  a  low  stone  wall  or  coping, 
say  two  feet  high.    The  army  officers  in  Atlanta  all  agree  that  the  base  of  the 
monument  should  be  raised  to  the  same  level,  and  I  agree.      Major  Reynolds 
has  permission  from  the  Qiiartermaster-General,  and  is  willing  to  superintend 
the  undertaking.     If  the  cost  would  not  exceed  $300,  I  would  have  proceeded 
under  the  resolution  without  further  consultation.     As  the  best  bid  involves  a 
cost  of  $450,  I  should  rather  have  your  concurrence  and  approval.     I  enclose 
Major  Reynolds'  letter  for  such  endorsement  as  you  think  best  to  put  upon  it. 
Very  respectfully  and  truly, 

M.  F.  Force, 
Treasurer  Society  Army  Tennessee. 


Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States,  \ 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  23,  IS84.         ) 

General  M.  F.  Force: 

I  have  your  letter  of  May  20th  with  that  of  Major  Reynolds,  which  being  an 
original  you  will  like  to  retain  and  is  accordingly  returned.  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  correspondence  about  that  monument,  and  have  made  up  my  mind, 
that  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison   from  Atlanta,  it  is  a  pure  waste  of 
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money  to  attempt  to  keep  up  a  monument  to  commemorate  the  site.  McPher- 
son  has  an  equestrian  statue  in  Washington,  an  heroic  statue  over  his  grave 
at  Cl\de,  Ohio,  and  this  one  on  the  spot  where  he  died — viz:  a  block  of  granite, 
a  32-pounder  gun  with  a  raiHng  of  musket  barrels  about  it,  which  railing  has 
been  carried  away  piecemeal  by  tourists,  both  Rebel  and  Union.  Situated 
where  it  is,  remote  from  any  police  or  guardian,  do  what  we  mav,  it  will  be 
defaced  and  marred.  Even  a  granite  wall  will  be  chipped,  hacked  and  carried 
away  as  tokens. 

They  cannot  conveniently  carry  off  that    32-pounder  gun,    but  it  will  be 
turned  o\'er  on  the  ground. 

I  advise  a  simple  enclosure  of  cedar  posts  with  rail,  to  be  replaced  annuallv, 
till  some  local  Society  will  become  responsible,  or  until  his  comrades  are  dead. 

Vours  truly, 

W.  T.  Sherman. 


Cincinnati,  May  27,  IS84. 
General  M.  F.  Force, 

West  EigJith  Street: 
Dear  General: — Considering  all  the  circumstances  and  conditions,  I  agree 
with  General  Sherman,  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  the  Society  to 
increase  the  expense  called  for  by  General  Reynolds'  plans  and  estimates. 
There  certainly  ought  to  be,  and  no  doubt  zvill  be,  sufficient  local  pride  to 
properly  care  for  the  sacred  spot,  when  they  fully  realize  that  they  must  Ao  it 
or  it  will  be  left  undone. 

Yours,  etc. 

A,  Hickenlooper. 


Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
Treasurer's  Office, 

Cincinnati,  yu7ie  3,  18S4- 
Major  C.  A.  Reynolds, 

Quartermaster  U.  S.  Army: 
Dear  Sir: — General  Sherman  disapproves  of  the  plan  proposed  for  elevat- 
ing and  protecting  the  McPherson  monviment.  He  says,  "I  advise  a  simple 
enclosure  of  cedar  posts  with  rail."  General  Hickenlooper,  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  concurs  with  General  Sherman.  Colonel  Dayton  is  out  of  town 
and  I  cannot  consult  him. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  should  not  feel  warranted  in  adopting  the  plan 
that  was  discussed.  If  you  will  kindly  undertake  to  see  such  a  fence  as  General 
Sherman  describes  put  up,  I  will  pay  the  bill. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  F.  Force, 
Treasurer  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jime  12,  ISS4. 
Dear   General  : — Yours  of  June  inst.,  came   to  hand.     I   am  sorry  to 
again  write  and  disagree  with  the  plan   prepared  by  General  Sherman,  with 
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regard  to  the  McPherson  momunent.  I  simply  reflect  the  sentiment  and 
opinion  of  people  well  versed  in  such  matters,  to  sav  I  am  sorry  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Stone  Mountain  Granite  Co.,  to  erect  a  rough  stone  wall,  was  not 
accepted;  nevertheless,  to  carry  out  the  idea  contained  in  your  letter, enclosed 
you  will  please  find  memoranda  of  cost  of  wood  and  iron  paling  fences. 
Please  state  which  is  preferable.  I  prefer  the  iron  as  most  durable  and  less 
liable  to  mutilation. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  A.  Reynolds, 

Quartermaster. 

Twelve  feet  square  fence,  with  oak  or  cedar  posts,  will  cost  about  eighty  to 
one  hundred  dollars,  cedar  posts  most  expensive.  Will  erect  the  kind  you 
designate  at  once. 

Lee  states  the  best  fence,  and  most  durable,  of  iron,  he  will  put  up  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  I  rather  agree  with  him,  that  relic  hunters  and 
others  will  not  be  apt  to  molest  the  plain  iron  railing,  as  they  did  the  gun- 
barrels  in  the  old  enclosure.  In  wooden  fencing,  they  are  disposed  to  cut  and 
carrv  oft' a  splinter,  etc. 


Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
Treasurer's  Office, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  yu?ie  14,  I8S4. 
Major  C.  A.   Reynolds, 
U.  S.  Arniv: 
Dear  Major: — I  regret,  too,  that  the  monument  is  not  to  be  put  in  better 
order.     Still,  a  new  iron  railing  will  be  something.     Please  have  Mr.  Lee  put 
up  his  "best  and  most  durable  iron  fence;"  the  one  costing  $1150. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  it  done  at  once,  as  I  do  not  expect  to  stay  in  town 
later  than  the  middle  of  July,  and  expect  then  to  be  on  the  wing. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  F.  Force, 
Treasurer  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tetitiessee, 


Quartermaster's  Office,  U.  S.  A.,  ) 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  15,  I884.         \ 
General  M.  F.  Force, 

Treasurer  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Te?i7iessee,  Ci?iciiinati,  Ohio: 
Dear  Sir: — I  enclose  herewith  bill  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Lee,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for 
building  the  iron  fence  around  the  McPherson  monument,  near  this  city,  the 
work  having  been  completed  yesterday  afternoon.  The  fence  is  a  very  neat 
and  durable  one,  and  the  work  has  been  done  in  a  good  and  workmanlike 
manner. 

Mr.  Lee  is  going  to  hue  a  photo  taken  of  the  monument,  of  which   I  will 
send  you  a  copy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  A.  Reynolds, 
Quartermaster  U.  S.  Army. 
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Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
Treasurer's  Office, 

Cincinnati,  July  17,  ISS4. 

Major  C.  A.  Reynolds, 

Quartermaster  U.  S.  A.: 
Dear  Sir: — I  received  this  morning  jour  letter,  inclosing  Mr.  A.  F.  Lee's 
receipted  bill  for  putting  up  the  iron  railing  about  the  McPherson  monument, 
and  enclose  a  draft  on  New  York  for  one  hundred  and   fifty  dollars  endorsed 
to  his  order  in  payment. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  active  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  matter, 
and  the  valuable  assistance  you  have  given.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Society,  at 
its  approaching  meeting,  will  express  their  thanks. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  F.  Force, 

Treasurer  Society  of  the  Army  of  ike  Tennessee. 


Quartermaster's  Office,  U.  S.  Army,  ) 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  15,  I884.  ) 

To  the  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Army, 
Washingto7i,  D.  C: 

Sir: — In  connection  with  endorsement  of  the  5th  inst.  from  this  office,  and 
a  letter  of  M.  A.  Pledger  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  dated  June  20,  1SS4,  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  you,  that  the  new  iron  railing  enclosing  the  McPherson 
monument  near  this  city,  was  completed  and  accepted  to-day.  It  consists  ot 
%  inch  iron,  with  posts  at  the  four  corners,  and  also  at  the  gate.  The 
enclosure  is  twelve  feet  square. 

If  it  is  desired  to  keep  this  monument  and  railing  in  their  present  good  con- 
dition, it  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  necessary  to  have  some  one  to  look  after 
them  all  the  time.  Even  within  the  past  week  or  two,  more  evidence  of 
the  spirit  of  vandalism,  or  almost  as  bad,  relic  hunting,  has  shown  itself,  several 
pieces  of  the  granite  base  having  been  broken  off  and  carried  away.  If  the 
same  aoency  should  be  at  work  in  the  future  that  has  been  in  the  past,  the 
railino-  which  now  surrounds  the  monument,  although  of  a  good  and  sub- 
stantial character,  will  surely  share  the  same  fate  as  the  old  one.  I  would 
recommend  therefore  that  some  one  be  appointed  to  look  after  the  monu- 
ment and  railing. 

There  is  a  colored  man  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  who  is  willing  to 
undertake  the  task  at  a  compensation  of  $5.00  per  month.  He  is  a  good,  reli- 
able man  from  all  I  can  learn,  and  being  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  monu- 
ment, either  he  or  some  member  of  his  family  would  be  present  all  the  time 
to  prevent  any  defacement  that  might  be  contemplated. 

If  the  Quartermaster's  Department  cannot  defray  such  expense,  probably  a 
recommendation  from  the  Quartermaster-General  to  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  would  accomplish  the  desired  object. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  A.  Reynolds, 
Quartermaster  LI.  S.  Army. 
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[endorsed.] 
Respectfully  returned  by  direction  of  the  Qi^artermaster-General  to  Major 
C  A  RevnoL,  Quartermaster  U.  S.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  w.U  please  cor- 
^es,tnd  with  th;  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Anny  of  the  Tennessee  on 
th  matter.  As  the  monument  in  question  is  not  under  the  charge  of  the 
Qu^^L^t.r^^  Department,  or  its  appropriations,  its  funds  cannot  be  devoted 
S;      or     $    00  per  month  is  considered  too  great  an  expenditure  for  uncertam 


results. 

[endorsed.] 


Quartermaster's  Office,  U.  S.  A. 
^  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  26,  1884. 


\ 


Respectfully  referred  to  General  M.  F.  Force,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Society  ArmV  of  the  Tennessee,  with  the  suggestion  that  some  act.on  be 
taken  upon  the  subject  stated  within.  ^^  ^    r.vnolds, 

Quartermaster   U.  S.  Army. 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,   j 

Treasurer's  Office,  h 

PoMEROY,  Ohio,  July  29,  1884-    ) 

Major  C.  A.  Reynolds, 

^iiartertnaster  U.  S.  A.: 

Dear  Sir:-I  have  just  received,  forwarded  to  this  place,  your  letter  to  the 

Quartermaster-Genera   of  the  Army,  with  the  endorsements  thereon,  regard- 

S;  th    iTjuries  already  begun  to  be  inflicted  anew  on  the  McPherson  mon.. 

m^nt,  and   the  suggestion  to  employ  a  man   residing  near,  as   custodian,  to 

''lZl^rtr,o^  continued    interest,  and  will  bring  the  matter  before 
the  Society  at  the  approaching  meeting  m  Mmnesota. 
Very  respectfully  and  truly 

M.  F.  Force, 
Treasurer  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

The    President:-The   next   report   is   that  of    the    Recording 

Geleill  Hamilton:-Mr.  President,  I  move,  if  it  is  in  order, 
that  the  reading  of  the  Secretary's  report  be  dispensed  with,  as 
it  will  be  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Presidcnt:-The  report  is  short,  and  contains  matters  of 
importance  that  the  members  should  hear. 

The  Secretary  then  read  his  report. 
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RECORDING  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  [ 
Secretary's  Office,  August  13,  1S84.         \ 

General  W.  T.  Sherman,  , 

Presiderit    Society  of  the   Army  of  the    Tennessee: 

Complying  with  the  authority  given  me,  I  had  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
annual  meeting,  held  at  Cleveland,  compiled  and  published  in  the  usual 
pamphlet  form,  and  distributed  four  hundred  and  fifty  copies  to  the  members. 
If  any  member  foiled  receiving  a  copy,  it  must  have  been  because  his  correct 
address  is  not  known  to  the  Secretary. 

Since  my  last  report,  members  have  paid  me  as  follows: 

On  account  of  permanent  fund,         -         -         -         -         $  442.00 
On  account  of  general  fund,         .         -         .         -         .         350.00 
which  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Treasurer  and  accounted  for,  as  his  report 
has  stated. 

For  the  monev  paid  me,  I  have  mailed  a  receipt  to  each  member  for 
amount  he  niav  have  paid,  and  the  amount  each  has  paid  was  also  given  in 
the  annual  report. 

The  amount  of  work  falling  upon  your  Secretar\-,  in  the  matter  of  preparing 
and  publishing  the  annual  report,  in  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  members,  and 
various  ether  duties  pertaining  to  his  office,  including  correspondence,  is  much 
larger  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  quite  a  burden,  taking  a  quantity  of  his 
time  that  often  he  cannot  spare,  except  at  considerable  inconvenience  and 
sacrifice  of  his  own  affairs.  While  he  must  have  careful  supervision  of  all, 
there  is  a  portion  that  is  only  clerical  work,  which  might  be  delegated,  and  I, 
therefore,  make  the  suggestion  to  the  Society,  that  it  should  authorize  their 
Secretary,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  employ  such  help  to  do  this  work  of  the 
Society,  as  he  may  think  necessary,  and  his  voucher  for  the  expense  shall  be  a 
draft  upon  the  Treasurer. 

L.  M.  Dayton, 
Recording  Secretary. 

The  President: — You  have  heard  the  report  of  your  Recording 
Secretary.     What  is  tlie  pleasure  of  the  Society? 

Major  Perkins: — I  move  its  adoption. 

The  President: — Does  the  adoption  carry  with  it  the  recom- 
mendation? 

Same  member: — Yes,  sir. 

Captain  Heafford: — Mr.  President,  I  think  there  should  be  a 
limit  to  the  expenses.  The  Secretary  may  wish  to  hire  clerical 
help,  but  there  ought  to  be  something  said  as  to  the  amount  of 
expense  attendant  upon  the  same. 
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The  Secretary: — The  matter  of  what  that  work  inav  cost  is  of 
course  indefinite;  no  one  can  tell.  I  may  explain  that  what  I  want, 
mainly,  is  that  you  shall  authorize  the  Secretary  to  have  the  work 
that  he  has  not  got  time  to  do,  done  hy  some  other  party.  So  far 
as  1  am  concerned,  I  shall  simply  put  in  the  bill,  and  if  the  Society- 
do  not  see  fit  to  jDay  it,  they  can  do  as  they  choose.      I  will  pay  it. 

The  President: — We'll  see  to  that. 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  report  was  carried. 

******* 

Note. — The  discussion  upon  this  question  is  left  out,  as  y^qx 
Colonel  Oliver's  motion,  which  is  referred  to. 

The  Secretary  gives  herewith,  as  an  appendix  to  his  report,  an 
abstract  from  his  books  showing  amount  of  money  paid  him  by 
each  member  for  dues  and  fees  from  Nov.  9th,  1SS3  to  Oct.  ist,  1SS4. 


iSS: 


% 


10.00 
5.00 
4.00 


Nov.  24,  Major  A.  L.  Howe, 

"     24,  Gen.  J.  N.  ISIcArthur,       2.00 

Dec.    5,  Capt.  W.  D.  E.  Andrus,  4.00 

'"     10,  Lieut.  R.  W.  Pike,  4.00 

"     14,  Lieut. -Col.  J.  F.  Howe,    i.oo 

Major  R.  C.  Strong,  i.oo 

Lieut.  L.  Stillwell,  i.oo 

Col.  C.  A.  Morton,  S.oo 

Major  A.  W.  Edwards,    5.00 

Col.  F.  C.  Nichols,  3.00 

1SS4. 

Jan.     II,  Capt.  W.  C.  Henrv, 

"     30.  Capt.  G.  W.  Colby, 

Feb.    15,  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Hitt, 

'•     16,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  C.  Fisk,    5.00 

Feb.  28,  Gen.  W.  R.  Marshall,      5.00 

Mar.    5,  Capt.  Chas.  Stiesmeier,   2.00 

■'     II,  Capt.  N.  L.  Lutz,  2.00 

"     17,  Col.  Oliver  Wood,  10.00 

"     12,  Capt.  W.  T.  Prunty, 

Apr.  17,  Capt.  L.  Keller, 

Feb.  11,  Capt.  John  Schenck, 

May    9,  Lieut.  H.  L.  Gray, 

"     23,  Col.  F.  C.  Deimling, 
June    9,  Major  C.  H.  Smith, 
July   26,  L't.-Col.  C.  W.Fisher,  16.00 
"     28.  Capt.  R.  B.  Frary,  4.00 

"     30.  Gen.  J.  D.  Bingham,         i.oo 
"     30,  Lieut.  J.  T.  Moss,  i.oo 


1 884. 

AU£ 


4.00 

3.00 
5.00 
5.00 

2.00 
2.00 


.    2,  Gen.  D.  H.  Brush,  ifi.oo 

2,  Capt.  J.  G.  Robinson,  2.00 

5,  Capt.  H.  S.  Prophet,  i.oo 

5,  Col.  Milo  Smith,  5.00 

7,  Col.  J.  M.  Reid,  3.00 

7,  Col.  C.  C.  Kellogg,  2.00 

13,  Gen.  E.  Taylor,  i.oo 
13,  Capt.  Geo.  H.  Heaftbrd,  S.oo 

13,  Lieut.  C.  T.  Mattison,  i.oo 

13,  >Lajor  T.  J.  Cochran,  3.00 

13,  Major  Wm.  B.  Keeler,  i.oo 

13,  Capt.  G.  A.  Busse,  i.oo 

13,  Gen.  J.  L  Rinaker,  2.00 

13,  Capt.  ].  A.  Smith.,  2.00 

13,  Lieut    i",  W.  Letton,  i.oo 

13,  Lieut.  A.J.  Harding,  i.oo 

13,  Capt.  W.  A.  McLean,  2.00 

13,  Gen,  Smith  Atkins,  2.00 

13,  Gen.  J.  AL  Rusk,  2.00 

13,  Capt.  C.  E.  Putnam,  2.00 

13,  Capt.  E.  T.  Miller,  2.00 

13,  Gen.  W.  \\  .  Belknap,  i.oo 

13.  Capt.  W.  B.   Leach,  i.oo 

13,  ALajor  W.  H.  Plunkett,  i.oo 

13,  Capt.  J.  D.  Fagan,  i.oo 

13,  Major  E.  Powell,  i.oo 

13,  Capt.  M.  A.  Higley,  i.oo 

13,  Col.  J.  H.  Elliott,  2.00 

13,  Gen.  W.  H    Baldwm,  i.oo 
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Aug.  13,  Gen.  J.  A.  Potter,  $6.00 

"  13,  Col.  James  Kilboiirne,      i.oo 

"  13,  Gen.  J.  S.  Martin,             2.00 

"  13,  Capt.  J.  D.  McFarland,  i.oo 

"  13,  Capt.  M.  Beem,                i.oo 

"  13,  Gen.  W.  E.  Strong,          i.oo 

"  13,  Col.  J.  N.  McArthur,       i.oo 

"  13,  Lieut.  G.  L.  Paddock,      3.00 

"  13,  Col.  C.  G.  Warner,           2.00 

"  13,  Capt.  C.  E.  Lanstrum,    2.00 

"  13,  Surgeon  W.  H.  Gibbon,  3.00 

"  13,  Major  A.  A.  Perkins,      i.oo 

"  13,  Gen.  Madison  Miller,      2.00 

"  13,  Major  Geo.  Mason,          i.oo 

"  13,  Capt.  F.  P.  Fischer,          5.00 

"  13,  Bv.Liet.-Col.  Ad.  Ware,  2.00 

"  13,  Capt.  W.  D.  E.  Andrus,  i  00 

"  13,  Major  L.  H.  Everts,         5.00 

"  13,  Col.  H.  T.  Noble,             i.oo 

"  13,  Capt.  Chas.  O.  Pattier,   2.00 

"  13,  Capt.   A.  T.  Andreas,      i.oo 

"  13,  Capt.  J.  P.  Potts,               I.oo 

"  13,  Lieut. -Col.  Jas.  F.  Mow,  i.oo 

"  13,  Col.  J.  S.  Cavender,         4.00 

"  13,  Gen.  C.  C.  Walcott, 

"  13,  Surgeon,}.  W.Bond, 

"  13,  Capt.  Ed.  Spear, 

"  13,  Major  J.  G.  Everest, 

"  13,  Surg.  A.  E.  Heighwaj,     i.oo 

"  13,  Col.  J.  E.  Turtelotte,        5.00 

"  13,  Capt.  M.  Ravold,             2.00 

"  13,  L't.-Col.  G.  F.  French,  24.00 

"  i3,Gen.  A.  L.  Chetlain,        i.oo 

"  13,  Capt.  J.  B.  Raymond,      i.oo 

"  13,  Capt.  A.  C.  Fenner,         i.oo 

"  13,  Major  A.  Willison,          4.00 

"  13,  Capt.  E.  Nuckolls,            4.00 

"  13,  Capt.  G.  I.Taggart,         7.00 

"  13,  Capt.  F.  Y.  Hedley,         i.oo 

"  13,  Gen.  Thos.   McNulta,       5.00 

"  13,  Bishop  Sam'l  Fallows,  $1.00 


1SS4. 

Aug.  13,  i^"t-Col.  J.  Brumback,    24.00 

"  13,  Capt.  J.  A.  Pickler,      $24.00 

"  13,  Col.  W.  H.  Bolton,           5.00 

"  13,  Lieut.  D.  A.  Mulvaine,   i.oo 

"  13,  Lieut.  John  Hayes,           5.00 

"  13,  Capt.  E.  S.  Rogers,        24.00 

"  13,  Lieut.  J.  R.  Dunlap,         i.oo 

"  13,  Capt.  J.  A.  Sexton,  i.oo 
13.  Col.  R.  N.  Pierson.  i.oo 
13,  Lieut.  A.  N.  Reece,         2.00 

"  13,  Capt.  J.  Pitzman,              2.00 

"  13,  Lieut. -Col.  A.  Jacobson,  i.oo 

"  13,  Gen.  J.  H.  Hammond,      7.00 

"  13,  Major  J.  C.  McFarland,  3.00 

"  13,  Col.  D.  P.  Dyer,                2.00 

"  13,  Major  F.  A.Bragg.         16.00 

"  13,  Col.  A.  J.  Seay,                 2.00 

"  13,  Lieut.  H.  S.  Carroll,        i.oo 

"  13,  Gen.  F.  L.  Hubbard.       3.00 

•'  13,  Gen.  J.  W.  Noble,             4.00 

"  13,  Capt.  V.  Warner,              i.oo 

"  13,  Major  Wm.   McCrory,    5.00 

"  13,  Col.  W.  S.  Oliver,             3.00 

"  13,  Gen.  W.  T.  Clark,            i.oo 

"  13,  Capt.  W.  H.  Stewart,       i.oo 

"  13,  Col.  Wm.   Avery,             i.oo 

"  13,  Capt.  James  Nish,             i.oo 

"  13,  L't.  B.  W.  Underwood,  5.00 

"  13,  Major  G.  W.  Emerson,  5.00 

"  13,  L't.-Col.  J.  W.  Barlow,  24.00 

"  13,  Capt.  H.  A.  Castle,          2.00 

"  13,  Gen.  S.  Hamilton,            3.00 

"  13,  L't.-Col.  J.  J.  Palmer,      5.00 

"  13,  L't.-Col.  A.  Chambers,  24.00 

"  13,  Capt.  B.  M.  Callender,    2.00 

"  13,  Capt.  A.  Barto,                 7.00 

"  13,  L't.-Col.  B.  T.  Wright,    i.oo 

Sept.     I,  Col.  Geo.  E.  Welles,       i.oo 

"  I,  Major  W.  S.  Robertson,  i.oo 

"  16,  Br.-G'l.  J.  D.  Stevenson,  6.00 

"  16,  Capt.  W.  A.  Ruff,              I.oo 

Note— The  Secretary  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers to  the  following  extract  from  the  By-Laws  and  record  of  the 
Society: 

By-Laws.     "Article  L     All  persons  applying  previous  to,  on,  or  after 


I.oo 
5.00 
7.00 
I.oo 
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the  annual  meeting  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  (1870),  for  enrolhnent, 
shall  pay  a  membership  fee  often  doUars  ($10);  that  the  annual  dues  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  one  doUai"  ($1);  and  persons  applj'ing  for  membership  shall  pav 
back  dues;  that  all  fees  and  dues  are  payable  to  \hQ  Recording  Secretary, 
and  all  money  recei\ed  b\'  him  on  account  of  the  Society  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Treasurer,  and  that  all  money  received  as  fees  shall  by  the  Treasurer 
be  added  to  the  Permanent  Fund." 

And  also  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Society  at  the  annual 
meeting  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  October,  1874,  viz: 

"Resolved,  That  any  member  who  shall  be  in  default  of  payment  ofanv 
part  of  his  membership  fee  at  our  next  annual  meeting,  or  any  member  who 
shall  be  in  arrears  of  dues  at  any  time  after  our  next  annual  meeting,  to  the 
amount  of  live  dollars,  shall  have  his  name  dropped  frona  the  published  list  of 
members;  any  member  being  so  dropped,  shall  have  his  name  restored  at  any 
time  when  full  payment  of  arrears  for  fees  and  dues  have  been  made." 

The  President: — The  next  rej^ort  in  order,  is  the  report  of  our 
Corresponding  Secretary,  General  Hickenlooper,  who  is  also 
absent,  but  he  has  sent  his  report,  which  is  quite  vohuninous,  and 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  our  Recording  Secretary,  Colonel  Dayton, 
who  will  read  it. 

On  motion  of  Captain  Lanstnun,  the  reading  of  the  report 
was  dispensed  witb,  but  directed  to  be  spread  upon  the  records. 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Lake  Mixnetonka,  Wis.,  August  13,  ISS4. 
Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tetmessee  : 

Gentlemen: — As  Corresponding  Secretary,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the 
transmittal  of  the  usual  notices  pertaining  to  this  meeting,  and  in  connection 
therewith  to  report  the  return  of  those  addressed  to  the  following  named 
members: 

Captain  S.  L.  Campbell,  Captain  J.  Mitchell, 

Major  H.  L.  Morrill,  Lieutenant  H.  L.  Gray, 

Colonel  M.  W.  Manning,  Captain  Geo.  H.  Heaflbrd, 

General  S.  W.  Sanford,  Lieutenant  C.  H.  Hunting, 

Major  Robt.  C.  Strong,  Colonel  J.  C.  Kennedy, 

Major  Samuel  B.  Sherer,  General  J.  McDonald, 

Major  J.  J.  Safely,  Lieutenant  J.  S.  McClary, 

Colonel  Von  Blessing,  Major  B.   H.  McCauley, 

Dr.  J.  R.  Zearing. 
Members  possessing  knowledge  of  the   present  location  of  any   of  these 
officers  will  please  advise  the  Secretary. 
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I  also  herewith  submit  letters  received  from  invited  guests  and  absent 
comrades. 

I  have  been  officially  advised  of  the  death  of  the  following  named  members, 
but  have  been  placed  in  possession  of  only  sufficient  information  to  enable  me 
to  compile  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  first  named: 

General  Wm.  H,  H.  Terrell,  Colonel  E.  M.  Joel, 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  Cady,  Dr.  J.  M.  Cooke. 

General    W m.   H.   H.    Terrell,  died  at   Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  i6th,  18S4. 

General  Terrell  was  born  in  Hem-y  county,  Kentucky,  November  13,  1827, 
and  removed  with  his  parents  to  Columbus,  Ind.,  in  182S.  His  early  education 
was  acquired  in  common  schools,  afterward  considerably  increased  by  self- 
efFort. 

In  the  early  part  of  1S46  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  Madison  &  Indianapolis 
Railroad  office. 

In  1847  he  was  Deputy  Auditor  of  Bartholomew  County,  Indiana,  and 
later  in  that  year  (1847)  became  the  editor  and  co-proprietor  of  a  Whig  news- 
paper called  the  Columbus  Gazette.  In  1S49  he  was  appointed  Deputy  County 
Clerk  and  Recorder,  and  given  the  entire  management  of  those  offices. 

In  18150  he  was  elected  County  Recorder,  as  a  Whig,  by  the  handsome 
majority  of  214  over  a  regular  Democratic  nominee,  although  the  county  was 
Democratic  by  at  least  300.  Continuing  to  act  as  Deputy  Clerk  until  his 
term  as  Recorder  expired,  and  having  in  the  meantime  studied  law  and  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  he  secured  an  advantageous  partnership  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  that  profession.  In  December,  1S57,  he  removed  to  Vincennes 
and  accepted  the  cashiership  of  a  bank:  also  the  management  of  the  office 
business  of  a  large  manufacturing  establishment. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1S61,  he  entered  the  military  service  as 
Secretary  of  the  Military  Auditing  Board,  created  by  the  Legislature  to  audit 
the  military  expenditures  of  the  State.  In  January,  1S62,  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Morton,  Military  Secretaiy  of  the  Executive  Department. 

In  1863,  the  Legislature  having  failed  and  refused  to  appropriate  funds  to 
carry  out  the  military  and  civil  affairs  of  the  State,  Governor  Morton  estab- 
lished a  Bureau  of  Finance,  borrowed  nearly  one  million  of  dollars,  appointing 
Mr.  Terrell  on  his  staff,  and  placed  the  administration  and  management  of  the 
bureau  under  his  charge.  The  amount  borrowed  by  Governor  Morton  was 
allowed  and  paid  back  to  the  lenders  in  full,  with  a  highly  complimentary 
recognition  by  the  Legislature  of  the  services  rendered  by  Colonel  Terrell. 

In  November,  1S64,  he  was  appointed  Adjutant- General  of  the  State,  with 
the  rank  of  Colonel.  In  March,  1S65,  his  rank  was  increased  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  special  enactment — the  first  and  last  instance  of  the  kind  on  record — 
to  that  of  Brigadier-General. 

In  May,  1869,  he  resigned  as  Adjutant-General  to  accept,  from  General 
Grant,  the  position  of  third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  being  the  financial 
branch  of  the  general  Postoffice  Department,  in  which  position  he  served  for 
four  years. 

In  May,  1S73,  he  was  appointed  by  the  same  President,  agent  of  the  United 
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States  for  paying  pensions  at  Indianapolis,  and  served  until  July  4,  1S77.  Since 
last  mentioned  date,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  his  private  affairs,  and  to  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of  papers  relating  principally  to  early  Indiana  history, 
hitherto  unwritten. 

He  was  married  at  Columbus,  Ind.,  November,  1S50,  to  the  daughter  of  A. 
B.  Church,  a  merchant  of  the  above  named  city.     They  have  two  children. 

General  Terrell  was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  ability.  While  Adjutant- 
General  he  prepared  a  report  containing  a  complete  history  of  Indiana's  con- 
nection with  the  war.  The  report  fills  eighty  large  printed  volumes,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  things  of  the  kind  published  in  any  State.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  history  of  Indiana  that  he  was  preparing  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  had  the  manuscript  prepared  for  the  press,  giving  an  account  of  Indiana 
duels.  When  in  health  he  was  a  man  of  untiring  energy  and  great  executive 
powers,  filling  every  office  and  position  to  which  he  was  called  with  distin- 
o-uished  honor  and  ability.  In  the  last  three  years  he  has  acted  as  Secretary 
of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee.  No  man  in  the  State  was  more 
widely  known  than  General  Terrell,  and  not  one  who  was  more  universally 
and  deservedly  popular.  He  literally  had  no  enemies.  Everybody  was  his 
friend,  because  he  had  a  kind  word  for  everybody. 

General  Terrell  has  been  suffering  more  or  less  from  lung  trouble  for  the 
past  three  years,  and  spent  the  winter  of  18S3  in  the  South,  with  a  view  to 
benefiting  his  health,  but  he  continued  to  grow  worse.  He  had  a  severe  attack 
some  three  weeks  since,  but  was  able  to  be  out  of  the  house  and  at  his  desk  in 
the  State  Central  Committee  rooms  the  latter  part  of  last  week,  and  on 
Monday  last.  But  upon  his  return  home  he  fell  exhausted  upon  his  bed,  from 
which  he  never  arose.  He  was  unconscious  during  most  of  the  time,  and  he 
seldom  recognized  any  member  of  the  family. 

He  leaves  three  brothers,  Lynch  W.,  John  and  Chilton,  all  of  whom  were 
with  him  when  he  passed  away. 

TELEGRAMS. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

General  A.  Hickenlooper: 

My  absence  unavoidable.     Affectionate  greetings  to  all  comrades. 

W.  Q^Gresham. 


Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  August  13,  IS84. 
General  Hickenlooper, 

Secretary  Army  Tennessee: 
Regret  orders  taking  me  to  the  field  will  not  allow  being  with  you.     Wish- 
ing you  a  pleasant  time. 

Yours  truly, 

Edward  Hatch, 
S  revet  Major -General. 
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St.  Loris,  Mo.,  Atigust  12,  ISS4. 
General  Hickexlooper, 
Secretary : 
Greet  comrades.     Detained  by  imperative  business.     May  get  there  Thurs- 
day. 

Thos.  C.  Fletcher. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  I4,  ISS4. 
General  W.  T.  Sherman: 

I  regret  that  my  official  duties  will  not  admit  of  my  being  present  with  mv 
friends  and  comrades  at  this  present  reunion.  This  I  regret,  and  wish  especially 
that  my  hearty  good  wishes  be  given  to  every  member  present. 

W.  B.  Hazen, 
Late  AIajor-Ge7ieral. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  August  IS,  I884. 
General  H.  H.  Sibley: 

Your  invitation  to  attend  to  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  just 
received.  Please  accept  many  thanks  and  express  my  sincere  regrets  at  my 
inability  to  be  with  you  on  this  occasion.  Hoping  you  will  have  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  time,  believe  me,  verj'  truly. 

Your  old  comrade, 

George  Stoneman, 

Gover7ior  Califorjiia. 


Portland,  Oregon,  August  I4,  18S4- 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Secretary  Society  Army  of  Tennessee: 
Greeting  to  our  comrades  from  two  lost  pilgrims. 

Milnson  &  Ware. 

LETTERS. 


Governor's  Island,  New  York,  August  6,  18S4- 
Dear   Sir: — Your  invitation  to  attend  the  seventeenth  annual   reunion  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  be  held  at  Hotel  Lafayette,  Lake 
Minnetonka,  August  13th  and  14th,  was  duly  received. 

I  regret  exceedingly    that   illness  in   my    immediate   family    prevents    my 
accepting  your  kind  invitation. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I  am. 

Very  trul_\-  yours, 

WiMFiELD  S.  Hancock. 

General  H.  H.  Sibley  and  Committee  on  Invitation, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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New  York,  August  5,  ISSl. 
Gentlemen:— Please  receive  my  thanks  for  being  remembered  among  the 
invited  guests  of  ''the  Army  of  the  Tennessee." 

To  meet  and  do  honor  to  the  survivors  of  that  brave  and  historic  army, 
would  be  a  great  pleasure,  but  a  pleasure  which  can  be  mine  only  in  spirit. 
Rest  assured  that  my  warmest  wishes  will  be  with  you  at  your  reunion,  and 
will  ever  abide  with  you  each  and  all. 

Cordially,  your  obedient  servant, 

roscoe  conkling. 
General  Sibley  and  others, 

Committee,  etc.,  St.  Paul,  Mi7in. 

Cincinnati,  August  12,  1S84- 
Hon.  L.  F.  Hubbard, 

Hotel  Lafayette,  Lake  Minnetonha: 
My  Dear  Sir: — On  my  arrival  last  evening  I  found  awaiting  me  the 
invitation  of  your  committee,  to  attend  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  I  hasten  to  acknowledge  the  honor  you  have 
done  me  and  to  express  my  regrets  that  I  will  be  unable  to  do  myself  the 
pleasure  of  accepting  it. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  H.  Pendleton. 


HowLAND  Hotel,  ) 

Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  August  6,  1SS4-  ) 

Gentlemen:— The  Attorney -General  instructs  me  to  convey  to  you  his 
thanks  for  your  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  seventeenth  annual  reunion  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  be  held  at  Lake  Minnetonka  on 
August  13th  and  14th.  He  regrets  that  his  engagements  will  not  permit  of 
his  accepting  this  polite  invitation. 

Very  respectfully, 

Walter  M.  Wilson, 

Private  Secretary. 
Gen.  H.  H.  Sibley,  and  others. 

Committee  on  Invitation,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Springfield,  Ills.,  August  12,  IS84. 
Dear  Sirs: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  invitation, 
from  the  committee  on  invitation,  to  attend  the  17th  annual  reunion  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  take  place  on  the  14th  inst.,  at  Lake 
Minnetonka,  near  your  city.  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  invitation.  It 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present,  but  my  engagements  will  not  per- 
mit. Regretting  that  I  cannot  accept  and  be  present  with  you  on  that  very 
interesting  occasion,  I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.   M.  CULLOM. 

Hons.  H.  H.  Sibley,  W.  P.  Washburn  and  others. 
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Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

United  States  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  11,  I8S4. 

General  Parke  regrets  extremely  that  liis  duties  here  compel  him  to  deny  him- 
self the  pleasure  of  accepting  the  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  reunion  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  be  held  the  13th  and  14th  inst. 
To  General  H.  H.  Sibley, 

Chairmati  Committee  on  Invitations. 


Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  August  8,  I884. 
General  H.  H.  Sibley  and  others, 

Committee^  St.  Paul,  Alinncsota: 
Gentlemen: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind 
invitation  to  attend  the  seventeenth  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  on   the  13th  and  14th  inst.,  and  regret  exceedingly  that  my 
engagements  are  such  as  to  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  accepting  it. 

Please  express  to  the  gentlemen  of  your  committee  my  appreciation  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  me,  and  much  oblige. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Geo.  L.  Andrew^s, 
Colonel  25th  I7tfa7itry. 


Yankton,  Dak.,  August  9,  I884. 
To  Generals  H.  H.  Sibley,  Van  Cleve  and  others. 

Com  m  ittce: 
Gentlemen: — I  regret  very  much  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  attend  the 
annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  be  held  at  Hotel 
LaFayette,  Lake  Minnetonka,  on  August  14th  prox. 

Very  respectfully, 

Alex.  Sharp, 
Major  and  Brigadier -General  U.  S.  A, 


Headquarters  Division  of  the  Missouri,  \ 
Chicago,  Ills.,  August  7,  1884.  S 

General  H.  H.  Sibley, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.: 
General: — I  should  be  most  happy  to  accept  the  invitation  of  your  com- 
mittee to  attend  the  seventeenth  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  on  the  13th  and  14th  instant,  but  the  absence  of  Major -General 
Schofield  from  his  headquarters  will  prevent  my  absenting  myself  from  Chicago 
at  that  time.  I  beg  you  will  convey  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  members  of  your 
committee  for  their  remembrance  of  me,  and  my  best  wishes  to  all  old  com- 
rades of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  for  a  prolonged,  happy  and  prosperous 
life  and  a  jolly  reunion.     I  am,  very  truly. 

Yours, 

Wm,  M.  Wherry, 
Srevet- Colonel  U.  S.  Army, 
A  ide-de-  Catnp. 
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Blocton,  Bibb  Co.,  Ala.,  August  7,  1SS4- 

Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton, 

Secretary  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Minnetonka  Beach, 
Aft  tin. : 
Dear  Colonel: — Please  express  to  my  friends  my  sincere  regret  at  my  ina- 
bility to  be  present  at  the  reunion.     I  fully  expected  to  be  with  you,  but  now 
find  that  I  must  be  in  Colorado  next  week. 

I  appreciate  what  I  lose  by  my  absence,  and  I  am. 
Yours  and  theirs  sincerely, 

C.  Cadle,  Jr. 


Helena,  Montana,  August  9,  1884- 

Geniral  H.  H.  Sibley  and  others, 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Invitation  for  the  reunion  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee : 
Dear  Sirs: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  kind  invita- 
tion to  be  present  at  the  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
to  be  held  on  the  13th  and  14th  inst.,  and  regret  much  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  be  present,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully,  and  truly  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Ruger, 
Colonel  Eighteenth  U.  S.   Infatitry. 


Fremont,  Ohio,  August  4,  1884- 

General  W.  T.  Sherman, 

President  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
Dear  General: — I  hereby  designate  my  son,  George  Buckland,  as  the  re- 
lative to  whom  my  membership  in  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
shall  descend,  and,  with  your  approval,  I  desire  to  have  this  designation  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  Society  at  its  next  annual  meeting,  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  Society,  and  entered  upon  its  records. 

I  have  only  two  sons  living.  Horace  S.,  the  elder,  has  been  duly  admitted  a 
member  of  the  2nd  class  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States.  My  greatest  desire  is  that  they  may  both  prove  themselves 
worthy  to  associate  with  my  army  comrades. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  P.  Buckland. 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Platte,  ) 
Omaha,  Neb.,  August  8,  1884.  \ 

Genkral  H.  H.  Sibley,  et  al., 

Committee  on  Invitation: 
Dear  Sirs: — General    Howard    is    absent    in    Europe,    or   would    himself 
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acknowledge    and  if  possible  accept   your  kind    invitation  for  August    13th 
and  i4th. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Guy  Howard, 
Aide  de  Camp. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  August  9,  1884- 

General  H.  H.  Sibley, 

Chairmati  Committee  Invitation,  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 
Dear  General: — My  sincere  regrets,  that  from  business  engagements,  I 
will  be  unable  to  attend  the  seventeenth  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  as  per  your  kind  invitation  of  July  30.  It  seems,  of 
late,  to  be  my  annually  reverting  misfortune,  this  absence  when  duty  and 
pleasure  call — ^yet,  "all  the  samee,"  and  even,  if  like  music,  I  am  by  distance- 
made  more  sweet,  I  am  very  sorry  not  to  be  with  you  on  these  happy  occasions. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

Add.  H.  Sanders, 
Formerly  Colonel  16th  lozua  Infantry. 


New  York  City,  229  Broadway,  9^«/y  30,  1884- 

General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary  Army  of  the  Tennessee  Society: 
My  Dear  General: — Yours  of  July  loth,  1884,  is  just  received.     I  have 
but  little  to  say,  except  that,  after  years  of  severe  intermittent  illness,   I  find 
myself  now  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  a  fair  degree  of  exemption  from  those 
special  ills.     With  kind  regards  to  all  comrades,  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Schuyler  Hamilton, 

Major-General,  etc.,  etc. 


Winchester,  Mass.,  July  SO,  I884. 
Dear  General: — Your  notification  of  the  17th  annual  reunion  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  in  Minnesota,  reached  me  here  in  my  home  near  Boston.  I 
should  be  glad,  indeed,  to  participate  with  my  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  at  this  reunion,  but  you  are  a  little  too  far  oft"  for  me.  I  have  my 
pleasant  associations  with  the  State  of  Minnesota,  it  being  my  last  command, 
and  it  would  be  an  additional  inducement  to  attend  to  meet  many  of  the 
pleasant  acquaintances  formed  in  that  year  and  a  half  of  residence  in  St.  Paul, 
where,  in  fact,  I  was  finally  mustered  out. 

Thanking  you  for  your  timely  notice,  I  beg  to  convey  my  kindest  regards  t© 
the  members  of  the  Society  in  session,  and  remain,  as  ever. 
Sincerely  your  friend 

John  M.  Corse. 
To  General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary  Society  Army  Tennessee,  Cincinnati,  O, 
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U.  S.  ExGiNiLER  Office.       \ 
Detroit,  Mich.,  '^uly  IG,  IS84.  ) 

Dear  General  Hickenlooper: — I  regret  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Lake  Minne- 
tonka,  as  my  public  duties  are  such  that  I  must  be  here  at  that  time. 

By  the  way,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  change  my  postoffice  address  on  your 
records,  so  that  it  shall  read  34  West  Congress  street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
The  notice  of  July  10,  of  the  next  meeting,  went  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

Yours  truly, 

O.  M.  PoE. 


Tacoma,  W.  T.,  July  39,  ISS4. 
My  Dear  General: — I  am  again  compelled  to  express  my  regrets  that  I 
cannot  be  present  at  the  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
to  be  held  at  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minnesota,  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  August 
next.  But  I  beg  to  present  to  the  members  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
be  present  my  sincere  fraternal  regards  and  best  wishes  for  their  health,  hap- 
piness and  prosperity. 

Sincerely  yours, 


General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding-  Secretary,  etc.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


J,  W.  Sprague. 


Tecumseh,  Cherokee  Co.,  Ala.,  August  7,1884.. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary: 

My  De\r  Gen^eral: — [  greatly  regret  that  other  engagements  will  pre- 
vent my  attendance  at  meeting  of  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  on 
the  13th  and  14th  instants. 

Please  express  to  the  members  my  warm  and  increasing  regard  for  them, 
my  deep  interest  in  their  society,  my  great  admiration  for  the  glorious  and 
beneficent  service  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  rendered  to  country  and  the 
world,  and  my  especial  pride  in  its  great  living  commanders,  Generals  Grant, 
Sherman  and  Logan,  and  my  loving  remembrances  of  its  dead  hero.  General 
McPherson. 

With  kindest  regards  to  yourself,  and  my  wish  that  you  may  have  a  happy 
meeting,  and  that  we  may  all  always  be  true  to  the  great  principles  for  which 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  fought,  I  am, 

Yours  fraternally, 

WiLLARD  Warner. 


Vert  Island,  July  27,  IS84. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
My  Dear  General: — Here  I  am  across  the  line,  helping  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake   Superior.     I  find  myself  tied  up  with 
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business  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prev^ent  me  from  attending  the  annual  reunion 
at  Minnetonka.  I  regret  this  exceedingly.  I  find  mvself  arriving  at  an  age 
that  warns  me  not  to  expect  many  of  these  happy  gatherings  in  front  of  me, 
and  while  I  feel  that  the  hearty  shake  and  warm  greetings  of  my  old  comrades 
give  me  a  better  grip  of  life,  still  to  secure  them  this  year  would  be  a  sacrifice 
of  duty.  Please  present  my  regrets  to  enquiring  friends,  tell  them  I  am  well 
and  hearty  and  on  the  up  grade,  and  full  of  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  "boys"  next  year.     God  bless  them  all. 

Sincerely  yo\xx  friend, 

Jno.  McArthur. 


Fremont,  Ohio,  August  If,  1884- 

General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresfo7iding  Secretary: 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  expected  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee at  Minneapolis,  but  matters  have  recently  turned  up  which  will 
deprive  me  of  that  pleasiu-e. 

The  enclosed  writing,  addressed  to  General  Sherman  as  President  of  the 
Society,  explains  itself.  Please  present  the  paper  to  General  Sherman  for  his 
approval,  and  if  approved,  submit  it  to  a  vote  of  the  Society.  I  think  General 
Sherman  will  remember  George. 

I  have  attended  nearly  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  have  enjoyed  them 
very  highly,  but  advancing  years  admonishes  me  that  I  must  soon  relinquish 
my  membership  to  younger  blood. 

My  thoughts  and  best  wishes  will  ever  be  with  my  comrades  of  the 
Army   of  the  Tennessee. 

Very  trulv  yours, 

R.  P.   BUCKLAND. 


Clinton,  III.,  July  25,  IS84. 

General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Correspojiding  Secretary,  etc. 
My  Dear  General: — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  received  your 
notice  of  the  seventeenth  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  on  the  13th  and  14th  proximo.  I  need  not  tell  30U  how  much 
pleasure  it  would  aftbrd  me  to  meet  with  my  old  comrades  on  that  occasion; 
but  having  an  engagement  to  be  elsewhere  at  that  time,  I  can  only  comfort 
myself  in  imagining  how  happy  you  will  all  be,  and  how  "hugely"  you  will 
enjoy  yourselves  at  the  Hotel  LaFayette,  on  that  beautiful  little  lake 
Minnetonka. 

Please  shake  hands  with  the  "boys"  for  me,  and  believe  me  to  be,  as  ever, 
Your  friend  and  comrade, 

C.  Goodbrake. 
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Virginia  City,  Montana,  August  18,  1S84- 

General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary  Society  of  tlie  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
Dear  General:— I  received  the  several  notices  from  yourself  and  the 
committee  of  arrangements  of  the  seventeenth  annual  reunion  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  in  due  season.  The  number  of  the  reunion  is  so  suggestive, 
being  that  of  our  dear  old  17th  Corps,  and  of  its  grand  commander,  General 
J.  B.  McPherson,  also  our  own  army  commander. 

I  had  hoped  that  circumstances  would  have  permitted  me  to  attend,  but  at 
the  last  moment  business  prevented.  I  so  much  regret  the  meeting  with  my 
old  brother  officers  of  the  Tennessee,  and  particularly  regret  to  be  absent  from 
the  listening  to  the  address  of  our  old  commander.  General  U.  S.  Grant,  who 
is  so  much  endeared  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  that  no  political  aspersions 
or  financial  misfortunes  can  ever  asperse  or  belittle  the  grand  reputation  of 
\h&  great  soldier  and  an  honest  man. 

Hoping  that  the  Grand  Commander  above   may  permit  me  to  be  present  at 
the  next  reunion  at  Chicago,  and  with  kindest  fraternal  greetings  from  me  to 
all  the  comrades  of  the  Tennessee  whom  you  may  meet, 
I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

F.  C.  Deimling, 
Late  Colonel  10th  Missouri  Vol.   Infantry. 


St.  Louis,  Jiily  26,  1884- 

Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton, 

Secretary  Society  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Cincinnati: 
Dear  General: — Please  advise  me  of  the  amount  of  dues  I  am  delin- 
quent as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I  will  remit  at 
once.  Being  health  officer  of  city,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  with  you  in  person 
this  year,  but  am  always  with  you  in  spirit.  Hoping  the  reunion  may  be  as 
in  the  past,  a  joyous  assemblage  of  what  is  left  of  the  grand  old  organization, 
I  shall  feel  that  I  am  denying  myself  a  great  pleasure  in  not  being  present. 

Truly  yours, 

John  D.  Stevenson. 


Milwaukee,  August  9,  1884- 

General  Jno.  B.  Sanborn, 

Chairman  Local  Executive  Committee,  St.  Paul: 
General:— Your  kind  invitation  to  attend  our  Society  meeting  August 
13th  and  14th  came  duly  to  hand. 

I  regret  exceedingly  to  be  compelled  to  write  that  business  engagements 
prevent  my  attendance. 

I  trust  you  will  have  a  full  meeting  and  a  pleasant  time. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  H.  Magdeburg. 
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Lafayette,  Ind.,  August  11,  18S4- 

Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton, 

Secretary^  Hotel  Lafayette,  Lake  Mhmetonha,  Minn : 
Dear  Colonel: — Until  today  I  expected  to  get  my  business  arranged  so 
that  I  could  be  with  you  on  the  13th  and  14th  inst.,  but  at  dinner  hour,  6  p.  m., 
I  find  I  shall  not  be  able  to  leave  here  in  time  to  get  there.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  say  something  to  the  comrades  of  the  life  and  services  of  our  brother, 
Dr.  W.  F.  Cady,  who  died  in  this  city  last  winter,  but  this  must  be  deferred 
until  a  future  occasion.  Please  convey  my  brotherly  regard  to  the  comrades 
and  wishes  for  a  pleasant  anniversary. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  M.  Dresser, 
Lieutenant-  Colonel. 


Newton,  1Lk's.?>k?>,  August  9,  1SS4- 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Secretary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Dear  General: — I  am  out  here  trying  to  steer  some  of  this  "Kansas 
Wheat,"  to  Toledo  and  Chicago,  and  find  I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to  be  at 
Minneapolis  on  the  14th,  as  both  my  wife  and  I  have  been  planning  for  the 
past  year.  I  enclose  .|i.oo  to  pay  my  dues,  and  desire  to  be  remembered  to 
all  my  old  comrades  who  may  be  present,  and  hoping  the  meeting  may  be  as 
pleasant  and  enjoyable  as  usual, 

I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  E.  Welles^ 
Late  Colonel  GStli  Ohio  and  Brevet  Brigadier-General. 


Elgin,  III.,  August  9,  1S84- 

General  H.  H.  Sibley, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Invitations,  Society  of  Artny  of  the  Tennessee, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.: 
Dear  General: — I  deeply  regret  my  inability  to  attend  the  seventeenth 
reunion  of  our  honored   Society.     The  joy  and  inspiration  of  our  meetings 
increases  with  each  passing  year.      I  regret  to  forego  its  pleasures,  but  other 
duties  compel. 

With  most  cordial  greeting  to  my  honored  comrades  of  "the  glorious  days," 
I  am.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Wilcox, 
Late  Colonel  52d  III.   Vol.  Infantry. 


Chicago,  III.,  August  9, 1SS4- 
Genj:ral  H.  H.  Sibley,  General  L.  F.  Hubbard,  and  Gentlemen  of 
THE  Committee  ON  Invitation: 
Dear  Sirs: — I  regret  very  much  that  my  business  engagements  are  such  as 
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to  prevent  my  attendance  at  the  seventeenth  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Lake  Minnetonka. 

I  know  you  will  have  a  good  time  and  my  heart  will  be  with  you  all  while 
you  are  recalling  in  peace  the  memories  of  the  war  that  made  these  gatherings 
of  battle-scared  comrades  possible. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

J.  Thompson  Moss. 
First  Lieutenant,  "/"  Co.,  oSd  Ills.,  Vols., 
1st  Brigade,  Jfth  Division,  11  th  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  Tettnessee. 


CiNCiNN-ATi,  August  8,  1884- 
General  H.   H.  Sibley,  Hon.   W.  D.   Washburn  and  Gentlemen  of 
THE  Committee: 
My  Dear  Sirs: — Your  cordial   invitation  to  be  present  at  the  seventeenth 
annual  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  is  at  hand,  and  I  sincerely  thank 
you  for  the  courtesy. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  attend,  business  preventing. 
This  is  the  first  reunion  of  the  grand  old  Army  of  the  Tennessee  that  I  have 
missed  for  years,  and  I  assure  you  that  my  disappointment  is  very  great. 

Hoping  that  the  reunion  will  be  a  success,  and  that  we  may  all  live  to  attend 
many,  in  years  to  come,  of  these  soldiers'  lovefeasts, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours  very  truly, 

A.  H.  Mattox. 


Carbondale,  III.,  August  9,  1884- 
General  H.  H.  Sibley  and  others, 

Committee  on  Invitation,  etc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 
Gentlemen: — I  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  invitation  to  attend 
the  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Lake  Minnetonka, 
on  the  13th  and  14th  inst.,  and  very  much  regret  that  it  is  not  convenient  for 
me  to  avail  of  the  favor.  Matters  beyond  my  control  keep  me  at  home.  This 
is  more  painful,  when  I  call  to  mind  the  exceedingly  pleasant  meeting  we  so 
much  enjoyed  at  St.  Paul,  on  a  similar  occasion  a  few  years  since. 

Trusting,  gentlemen,  and  not  doubting,  that  you,  with  all  others,   who  do 
attend,  will  have  a  most  joyous  gathering  of  comrades, 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  etc., 

D.  H.  Brush, 
Brevet  Brigadier-General   U.  S.    Vols. 


Leadville,  Colo.,  August  S,  1884- 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Cincinnati,  O.  : 

Dear  Comrade: — The  official  notification  of  the  time  and  place  of  our  next 
reunion  thankfully  received. 

That  comfort-destroying  disease,   the  Asthma,  has  driven   me  up   into   the 
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mountains,  where  the  pure,  wholesome  air  of  this  altitude — 10.200 — furnishes 
some  relief. 

I  must  forego  the  pleasure  of  participating  with  you  in  this,  our  seventeenth, 
annual  reunion,  only  promising  mjself  to  be  on  hand  the  next  time. 

Mj  wish  is  that  all  members  of  our  association,  who  join  hands  this  season 
at  Lake  Minnetonka,  may  have  a  royal  good  time;  mav  o-oo^  health,  long  life 
and  prosperity  prevail  as  an  epidemic  among  you,  and  when  the  "good  old 
bugle"  sounds  the  tattoo  we  will  be  prepared  to  settle  all  of  our  accounts  here 
below  and  muster  out  with  a  clean  record. 

Fraternally  yours, 

A.    V.   BOHN. 


Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  August  6,  ISS4. 

My  Dear  General: — The  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  our  next 
reunion,  addressed  to  me  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  has  after  visiting  Washington, 
etc,  reached  me.  Our  revered  relative.  Uncle  Sam,  has,  for  some  time  had  me 
employed  in  examining  the  claims  made  by  citizens  in  the  Border  States,  who 
think  they  should  be  paid  for  the  horses,  mules,  forage,  etc.,  which  our 
comrades  of  the  armies  of  "The  Potomac,"  or  of  "West  Virginia."  or  ot  "The 
Cumberland,"  or  some  other,  borrowed  from  them  during  the  late  unpleasant- 
ness. 

Was  on  the  same  work  two  to  four  years  ago  in  Tennessee.  I  do  not  men- 
tion the  "Army  of  the  Tennessee"  in  the  list,  because  it  never  borrowed — it 
always  took  for  keeps.  We  ("The  Tennessee")  did  not  work  much  on  the 
border  anyway — were  not  content  until  we  had  thrust  ourselves  into  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  If  among  your  ^z^e^/.?,  there  are  any  guilty  consciences  on  this 
question  of  borrowing,  or  taking,  please  suppress  this  letter,  which  otherwise 
is  intended  as  a  memorandum  from  a  comrade,  who  desires  that  his  old 
brothers  in  arms  should  know  that  he  is  still  on  hand.  I  wish  I  could  be  with 
you  but  cannot.  At  the  dates  of  the  meeting  shall  be  at  Charleston,  West 
Virginia  and  be  with  you  in  spirit  only,  (neither  corn  nor  rye.) 

Kind  regards  to  all. 

Yours  truly, 

O.  D.  Kinsman, 
Late Brez^et  Lieut. -Colonel  U.  S.  V.,and  A.  A.  General. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


New  Orleans,  '/w/y  SI,  1S84. 
General  And.  Hickenlooper, 

Correspondifig  Secretary  Society  of  the  Ar/nv  of  the  Tetniessee : 
Dear  General: — I  had  iuWy  intended  being  present  at  the  "reunion"  on 
the  13th  and  14th  of  August,  but  circumstances  have  arisen  that  in  all  proba- 
bility will  debar  me  from  that  anticipated  pleasure,  so  please  present  mv 
greetings  to  old  comrades,  witJa  warmest  wishes  for  their  health,  happiness  and 
prosperity. 

Yours, 

E.  Jonas, 
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Savannah,  Ga.,  July  J7,  ISS^. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Secretary  Army  of  Tennessee: 
My  Dear   General: — To   the  present  time  I  had   hoped   to  attend  this 
year's  meeting   of  our    Society.       Circumstances   preclude    the   possibility,  a 
deprivation  I  deeply  deplore. 

As  years  pass  over  us,  our  friends  scatter,  and  we  stand  near  the  threshold 
of  eternity,  how  dearer  becomes  our  old  coinrades.  Please  convey  to  each  the 
regards  and  best  wishes  of. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Grantham  I.  Taggart. 


Columbus,  O.,  yuiy  31,  1SS4- 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresp07idiiig  Secretary  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
My  Dear  Sir: — I  have  delayed  answering  yours  of  the  loth,  giving  official 
notice  of  the  seventeenth  annual  reunion  of  the  "Army  of  the  Tennessee," 
thinking  I  might  be  able  to  attend  that  meeting,  but  business  engagements  will 
prevent  my  attending  the  annual  meeting  this  year.  As  time  passes  away  I 
find  my  aftections  drawn  more  and  more  towards  these  annual  meetings,  and 
to  the  individual  membership  of  the  Society,  Especially  do  I  feel  a  desire  to 
be  present  this  season,  when  we  are  to  meet  our  old  commander,  "U.  S.  Grant." 
Wishing  the  Society  success,  and  the  members  a  happy  meeting,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

P.  Pease. 


San  Buena  Ventura,  Cal.,  July  25,  ISS4. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary  Society  Artnv  of  Tennessee,  Cincinnati,  O.: 
Dear  General: — It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  announce  my  inability 
to  be  present  at  the  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at 
Lake  Minnetonka,  Minn.,  in  August. 

Having  recently  transferred  to  California,  my  address  will  be  at  this  place 
for  some  time  to  come. 

I   herewith   tender  my   cordial  greetings  to  the  companions  of  the  Society, 

trusting  that  this  seventeenth  reunion  may  prove  one  of  the  happiest  of  the 

many  enjoyable  gatherings  of  our  organization,  and  that  the  President,  oui 

former  glorious  commander,  may  long  be  spared  to  preside  at  its  meetings. 

Very  cordially  and  respectfully, 

Wm.  Vandever. 


La  Moille,  Illinois,  July  2S,  ISS4. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Secretary  of  the  Armv  of  the  Tennessee,  Cincinnati,  O.: 
Dear  Sir: — Again  I  am  officially  reminded  of  the  time  of  reunion  (17th)  ot 
the  Society  of  the  Armv  of  the  Tennessee.     Duty  seems  to  call  me  in  an  oppo- 
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site  direction  at  the  date  of  meeting,  and  so  shall  be  deprived  the  pleasure 
afforded  the  comrades  who  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present  at  "roll  call." 
But  let  us  all  remember  that  one  day  there  will  be  a  "roll  call"  at  which  we  must 
all  respond  in  person — no  substitute,  no  form  of  excuse  will  be  entertained  by 
the  great  Captain  of  our  Salvation.  May  we  all  be  "minute  men"  and  ever 
have  our  armor  on,  and  our  feet  shod  with  a  preparation  of  the  gospel  of 
peace,  and  so  be  prepared  to  enter  into  that  last  reunion  from  which  there  will 
be  no  discharge. 

Fraternally  yours, 

R.  B.  Frary. 


Chicago,  July  27.,  I8S4. 

General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding-  Secretary  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tetmessee,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. : 
Dear  Comrade: — Your  favor  of  the  loth  inst.  came  duly  to  hand.     I  have 
delayed  writing,  hoping  that  I  might  see  the  way  open  to  attend  the  annual 
reunion  at  Lake  Minnetonka. 

I  am  sorry  that  at  last  I  must  give  up  the  hope  of  going  and  content  myself 
simply  with  being  with  the  "Army  of  the  Tennessee"  in  spirit. 

May  you  all  have  royal  good  time  enjoying  the  peace  and  prosperity  won  by 
your  patriotism  and  death-daring  devotion  on  the  field  and  in  the  front  ranks 
when  duty  called. 

My  address  remains  the  same  as  for  the  past  eight  years. 
Yours  very  truly, 

J.  Thompson  Moss, 
1st  Lieutenant  "/"  Co.,  53d  Ills.   Vol., 
76  and  78  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Lincoln,  Placer  Co.,  Cal.,  y^uly  2S,  1884. 

General  A.  Hickenlooper: 

Dear  Sir: — Your  circular  letter,  with  the  official  notification  of  the  time 
and  plage  of  holding  the  seventeenth  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  is  received. 

I  very  deeply  regret  my  inability,  arising  from  my  daily  duties  here,  that  I 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  with  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  intercourse  with  the 
assembled  heroes  on  that  occasion.  I  would  like  particularly  to  see  and  hear 
our  great  commander  deliver  the  annual  address,  that  I  know  will  be  full  of 
interesting  facts,  stirring,  patriotic  words  of  admonition  to  brighten  and 
strengthen  the  love  we  have  for  each  other  and  our  common  country,  that  we 
all  fought  to  keep  from  dissolution  and  anarchy. 

Wishing  you  all  an  interesting  and  happy  meeting, 

I  am  your  humble  soldier  friend, 

C.  Gladding. 
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Belvidere,  III.,  yuly  26,  1SS4. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  Army  of  Tennessee,  Cincinnati,  O.: 
Dear  Sir: — Replying  to  j-our  circular  of  loth  inst.,  would  say  that  I  shall 
be  unable  to  attend  the  reunion  of  our  Society,  to  be  held  at  Lake  Minne- 
tonka,  Minn.,  August  13th  prox.     Wishing  great  success  to  an  occasion  which 
will  certainly  prove  most  enjoyable  to  ?.ll  comrades  present,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  W.  Wood, 
Adjutant  95th  Illinois  Itifatttry. 


Chicago,  July  19,  I884. 
Dear  General: — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  loth  inst.  giving  notice  of 
our  annual  reunion.  A  rheumatic  arm  and  shoulder  (a  relic  of  Young's 
Point  and  Chickasaw  Bayou)  will  prevent  my  attendance.  You  have  my  best 
wishes  for  a  good  time,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  my  best  wishes  given  to 
the  first  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Chas.  W.  Smith. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary  Ar7ny  of  Tennessee,  Cincinttati,  O. 


Waukesha,  Wis.,  August  7,  1SS4- 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary : 
Dear   Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  official 
notification  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  our  Society,  and  to  convey  my 
regrets  that  engagements  here  will  debar  me  from  joining  in  the  pleasures   of 
the  reunion. 

A  special  term  of  court  was,  some  time  ago,  ordered  by  me  for  that  week, 
and,  with  a  proper  regard  for  official  duties,  I  cannot  then  be  awa\-  from 
Waukesha. 

Hoping  that  the  festivities  may  be  all  that  could  be  wished,  I  am.  General, 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Frank  H.  Putney. 


Lima,  O.,  August  5.  1SS4'- 

General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary  Society  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
Dear  General: — The  circular  notice  and  invitation  to  the  seventeenth 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  is  received.  I  have 
delayed  my  response,  hoping  that  I  would  be  able  to  arrange  my  business  so 
as  to  enable  me  to  be  present.  I  now  regret  to  say  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
be  present  at  your  reunion  at  Lake  Minnetonka.  Minn.,  on  the  13th   and  14th 
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inst.  I  need  not  express  the  hope  that  jou  will  have  a  grand  good  time,  for  this 
I  know  you  will  have;  I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  be  one  of  the  number. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  S.  Prophet. 


Memphis,  Mo.,  August  0,  ISS4. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 
Cincinnati,  O.: 
My  Dear  General: — Your  circular  letter,  notifying  me  of  our  next 
reunion  received.  I  have  looked  forward  to  this  reunion  with  special  interest, 
anticipating  much  pleasure  at  meeting  again  old  comrades  of  those  times  that 
tried  men's  souls,  but  I  am  doomed  to  disappointment,  business  engagements 
prevent.  Many  years  have  come  and  gone  since  we  laid  down  the  sword 
and  took  up  civil  pursuits;  yet  those  days  of  march,  battle  and  camp,  are  as 
vivid  as  if  but  yesterday.  During  the  past  twenty  years  we  have  lost  some  of 
our  physical  strength;  our  sight  is  not  strong,  and  our  heads  are  being  whitened 
by  the  frosts  of  many  winters,  but  our  love  for  one  another  which  was  born 
midst  the  bursting  of  shell,  crash  of  musketry  and  groans  of  our  wounded  and 
dying  comrades  grows  stronger  as  years  roll  by  and  our  niembers  become  less. 
Those  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  midst  of  death  will  be  pardoned 
for  feeling  especially  endeared  to  each  other  in  these  days  of  peace.  Both 
sadness  and  pleasure  was  ours  in  the  camp.  I  have  just  been  thinking  of  the 
ever  memorable  day  of  July  22d,  1S64.  I  had  been  severely  wounded  in  a 
charge  July  21st,  and  was  in  the  hospital.  General  McPherson  (tha-t  noble  man) 
was  passing  through  the  hospital  tent  with  a  smile  and  pleasant  word  for  all, 
bidding  the  wounded  to  be  of  good  cheer,  when  the  crack  of  a  musket  was 
heard  to  the  rear,  and  the  bullet  passed  through  the  tent,  then  another,  then  a 
crash.  McPherson  sprang  to  his  horse,  and  in  thirty  minutes  was  killed. 
Oh!  how  the  heart-strings  of  the  "Army  of  the  Tennessee"  were  pulled  out 
when  the  news  spread.  Bleeding  and  almost  exhausted,  some  fifteen  of  us 
were  taken  to  a  little  grove  of  brush,  back  a  short  distance.  While  here, 
bloody,  and  unable  to  get  further.  General  Logan  came  riding  by  at  full  gallop 
to  take  charge  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Amid  the  scream  of  shell  and 
crash  of  arms,  he  saw  us,  with  hospital  clothes  on,  bloody  and  dusty;  we  no 
doubt  presented  a  pitiful  sight.  General  Logan  stopped,  asked  where  we  were 
from,  told  us  to  keep  up  our  spirits,  and  he  would  send  an  ambulance  and  get 
us  out  of  danger,  and  saying:  "  We  will  avenge  McPherson's  death,"  rode 
away.  Of  course  we  knew  it  was  impracticable  to  send  an  ambulance  under 
the  circumstances,  but  it  cheered  us,  and  showed  the  true  inwardness  and 
bigness  of  heart  of  a  man  worthy  the  nation's  pride.  But  I  am  too  length}'. 
May  your  pleasures  be  unbounded.  I  will  be  with  you  in  spirit.  In  your 
joys  and  festivities  remember  those  of  us  patriots  not  so  highly  favored.  Love 
to  all.  Very  truly, 

H.  C.  McArthur, 
Major  and  A.  D.  C. 
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JOLIET,  August  11,    1SS4- 

General: — Being  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  attending  the  seventeenth 
reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  I  beg  to  report  my 
whereabouts,  in  obedience  to  article  3d  of  our  constitution,  to  express  my 
great  regret  at  my  enforced  absence  from  your  meeting,  and  my  ever  deepen - 
ino-  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  Society  and  of  its  indi- 
\idual  members. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  W.  McClaughry. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Correspondirtg  Secretary  Society  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

Bloomington,  III,  August  11,  I884. 

General  A.   Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  etc.: 
I  have  been  looking  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  13th  and  14th  inst.,  at  Lake 
Minnetonka,  and  had,  as  I  thought,  fully  determined  to  be  there;  but  owing  to 
our  approaching  term  of  court,  and  matters  connected  therewith,  which  was 
unforseen  (previously)  I  will  now  very  reluctantly  have  to  say,  I  cannot  attend. 
I  know,  however,  that  you  will  all  have  a  splendid  time,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  body  of  men  who  deserve  to  have  a  splendid  time  more  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee." 
Yours  most  respectfully, 

J.  C.  McFarland. 


Warsaw,  Ind.,  August  11,  1884- 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Lake  Minnetonka,  Alinn.: 
Dear  General: — I  regret  exceedingly  that,  at  the  very  last  moment,  I  find 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  at  Lake  Minnetonka,  on  the  13th  and  14th  inst. 

I  had  looked  forward  to  this  reunion  with  deep  pleasure,  and  I  am  reminded, 
from  the  fact,  that  each  year  finds  the  roll  depleted  by  the  "going  hence"  of 
those  we  learned  to  love  in  days  long  gone  by,  that  we   have  no  assurance 
who  will  answer  at  the  "next  roll  call."     I  fondly  hope  all  may  be  there. 
Wishing  you  a  delightful  time,  I  am.  General,     • 

Yours  alway. 

W.  S.  Marshall. 


La  Crosse,  Wis.,  August  9,  1884- 
General   H.   H.    Sibley,  General   H.    P.    Van    Cleve,    Hon.   W.    D. 
Washburn  and  others. 

Committee  on  Invitatioti: 
Gentlemen: — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  invitation  from  your 
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committee,  to  be  present  at  the  seventeenth  annual  reunion  of  the  Armv  of  the 
Tennessee,  to  be  held  at  Lake  Minnetonka,  August  13th  and  14th  instant. 
I  regret  that  mj  engagements  prevent  my  acceptance  of  the  invitation. 
Very  respectfully, 

Angus  Cameron. 


JOLiET,  III.,  August  11,  I884. 
General  H.  H.  Sibley  and  others, 

Committee  on  I»z>itaiio7is  Society  of  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
Gentlemen: — After  making  preparations  to  attend  the  reunion,  to  which 
your  invitation  of  30th  ult.  so  kindly  invites  me,  I  find,  at  the  last  moment, 
that  I  cannot  be  spared  from  my  duties  here,  and  am  compelled,   most  reluc- 
tantly, to  send  my  regrets. 

Wishing  you  a  most  joyous  reunion,  I  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  W.  McClaughry. 


Chicago,  Augusts,  1884-. 
General  John  B.  Sanborn, 

Ckair7nan  Executive  Committee,  etc.: 
Dear  Sir: — I  very  much  regret  my  inability  to  attend  the  reunion  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Lake  Minnetonka,  on  the  12th  and 
13th  inst. 

The  location,  the  time,  the  men  in  charge  and  the  interest  manifested  by  all 
the    members  warrant  the  belief  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  enjoyable  reunions  the  Society  has  ever  held. 
With  warmest  friendship  for  all,  I  am, 

Sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 

Wiley  S.  Scribner. 


Mishawaka,  Ind.,  August  11,  I884. 
General  W.  T.  Clark: 

Dear  General. — I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  at  the  seventeenth 
reunion  of  the  dear  old  Army  of  the  Tennessee  to-morrow.  If  you  see  any 
of  the  boys  of  our  old  brigade,  please  remember  me  to  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.    H.  JUDKINS, 

1st  Lieiitenatit  48th  Ind.  Infantry,  1st  Brig.,  3d  Div.,  15th  A.  C. 


Muscatine,  Iowa,  Augusts,  1884- 

General  H.  H.  Sibley, 

Chairman  Committee  oti  Invitations  17th  Reunioii  Army  Tennessee: 
My  Dear   Sir: — Your  card  of  invitation  received.     I  very  much  regret 
that  I  will  not  be  able  to  meet  with  the  gallant  officers  of  the  old  Army  of  the 
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Tennessee  this  year.  It  is  with  pride  that  I  say  I  served  with  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  from  its  organization  until  the  nation  no  longer  required  its 
services.  It  is  meet  that  a  President  should  be  selected  from  its  numbers. 
Wishing  you  all  a  very  happy  time,  I  am,  comrades, 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.   O.    MORGRIDGE, 

Capt.  Co.  "//,"  nth  Reg't  lo-va  V.  V. 


Keokuk,  August  5,  1SS4- 

General  W.  T.  Clark, 

67.  I'aul,  Mi7iti.: 
My  Dear  General:— If  you   are  our  General  W.  T.  Clark  of  General 
McPherson's  staff,  God  bless  you!     All  our  old  officers  have  a  soft  spot  in 
their  hearts  for  you.     We  remember  you  kindly.     How!  and  good-bye. 

Yours  truly, 

James  M.  Reid, 
15th  lo-wa,  3d  Brig.,  4th  Div.,  17 fh  A.  C.  Army  of  the  Teimessee. 


Lima,  Ohio,  August  S,  1SS4- 

General  H.  H.  Sibley, 

Chair ma7i    Committee  on   Invitation   Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, St.  Paul,  Minn. ; 
Dear  Sir: — I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind  invitation  to  be  present 
at  the  "Seventeenth  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, to  be  held  at  Hotel  LaFayette,   Lake  Minnetonka,  August  13th  and 
14th  proximo." 

I  sincerely  regret  not  being  able  to  accept  the  invitation,  as  urgent  business 
matters  now  demand  my  presence  and  attention. 

The  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  selection  of  so  beautiful  a  place  for 
its  reunion,  and  that  the  meeting  may  be  pleasant  and  successful,  is  the  sin- 
cere wish  of, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

H.  S.  Prophet. 

St,  Louis,  yuly  31,  ISS4. 

General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary : 
Dear  Sir: — Some  time  since  I  received  your  notice  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  be  held  at  Lake  Minnetonka, 
August  13th  and  14th,  and  it  is  now  with  sincere  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to 
decide  that  business  engagements  will  prevent  my  being  present.  The  best 
wish  I  can  have  for  you  and  those  that  attend  is,  that  the  reunion  may  be  no 
less  pleasant  than  were  those  that  have  preceded  it. 

Yours  truly, 

James  F.  How. 
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Iowa  City,  Iowa,  July  30,  1884. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresp07iding  Secretary : 

Dear  General: — My  private  businebs  will  absolutely  prevent  my  attend- 
ing the  reunion  at  Lake  Minnetonka  next  month,  and  I  cannot  express  to  you 
how  sincerely  I  regret  that  such  is  the  case.  In  compliance  with  Art.  3d  of 
our  constitution,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  state  that  two  years  ago  I  became  a 
resident  of  the  great  and  progressive  State  of  Iowa,  on  account  mainly  of 
the  advanced  views  of  her  citizens  on  the  subject  of  temperance.  They 
having  decided,  in  1SS2,  by  a  majority  of  near  30,000,  in  favor  of  Prohibition. 
Iowa  City  was  chosen  for  a  home  for  its  superior  educational  advantages. 
Having  recently  purchased,  within  a  mile  of  the  city,  the  fine  dairy  farm,  known 
as  "Mount  Prospect  Farm,"  it  is  intended  to  occupy  it  next  month  and  there 
to  make  my  future  home.  My  business  will  be  dairy  farming,  and  breeding 
the  best  cattle  for  the  farm  and  dairy. 

(N.  B.     This  statement  is  not  intended  for  an  advertisement.) 

At  Mount  Prospect  Farm  the  weary  old  soldier  will  ever  find  a  hearty  wel- 
come; if  hungry,  he  will  be  supplied  with  full  rations  of  "hard  tack;"  if  thirsty, 
with  good  cold  water  and  all  the  buttermilk  he  can  drink. 

With  kindest  wishes  for  all,  and  hoping  that  the  seventeenth  annual  reunion 
will  be  the  most  enjoyable  and  the  best. 

I  remain,  as  ever,  truly  yours, 

Leonard  F.  Ross. 


Lewistown,  III.,  Jtdy  21,  ISS4. 

General  A.  Hickenlooper, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Dear  Sir  and  Comrade: — Your  circular  of  July  loth  duly  received, 
containing  notice  of  seventeenth  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  at  Hotel  Lafayette,  etc.  I  fear  my  health  is  such  that  I  will 
not  be  able  to  attend.  However  I  desire  to  keep  my  dues  paid  and  standing 
in  Society  all  O.  K.,  and  desire  that  the  reports  and  bound  volumes  of  pro- 
ceedings be  sent  to  me.  I  have  two  volumes  which  includes  1S76.  There 
certainly  must  be  another  volume  bound  by  this  time;  if  so,  I  would  like  to 
have  it.  I  also  desire  to  be  kept  posted  as  to  dues.  The  last  payment  I  made 
was  $5.00,  but  I  don't  know  to  what  time  that  paid.  I  have  paid  all  told, 
$10.00  for  membership,  $9.00  dues,  $2.00  for  certificate  of  membership,  and 
then  again  $5.00  dues.  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  Society,  hence  my  anxiety 
to  keep  posted  as  to  my  standing  on  the  books.  I  knew  you  personally  in  the 
army,  but  of  course  you  do  not  remember  me.  Still  if  I  were  to  see  you,  I 
could  call  to  mind  some  incidents  that  perhaps  you  could  recollect.  Without 
bothering  you  further,  I  close,  wishing  you  a  happy  reunion,  and  many 
of  them. 

Yours  truly,  respectfully  and  loyally, 

Isaiah  C.  Worley. 
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Washington-,  D.  C,  Ansrnst  4,  ISS4. 
Dear  General: — Official   business   will  prevent   me    from    meeting   the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  next  week.     Will  send  dues  on  receipt  of  bill. 

Yours  respectfully, 

James  T.  Smith. 
To  General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corre.spotidiiig  Sccretarv  Society  of  the  Army  of  the    Tennessee, 
Ci7ici7inati,  Ohio. 


Turner  Junction,  III.,  Aug-ust  11,  1SS4- 

Dear  General: — I  received  a  letter  from  General  W.  E.  Strong,  in 
which  he  writes  it  is  your  request  that  I  should  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Societv,  which  is  to  gather  at  Minnetonka  the  13th  and  14th  inst. 

General,  you  can  hardly  imagine  the  pleasure  it  would  afford  me  to  meet 
you  and  family,  also  the  :nembers  of  the  Society,  which  always  heretofore 
have  treated  me  so  kindly.  If  it  were  not  for  my  continued  disability,  I  know 
of  nothing  now  that  would  prevent  me  the  pleasure  and  happiness. 

My  railroad  friends  have  already  tendered  me  passes  "complimentary," 
which  you  see  fathers  the  inducement,  if  onl^^  my  health  would  admit.  Our 
physicians  tell  me  I  must  keep  from  all  excitement — especially  '■^Sherman's 
March  to  the  Sea"  and  ^'Old  Shady"  But,  General,  I  should  break  from  their 
advice  if  I  had  the  strength  and  force  to  do  so. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  continued  gratitude  for  the  many  distinguished  and 
kind  acts  of  yours  in  the  past,  and  should  I  be  mentioned  by  members  of  the 
Societv,  please  remember  me  kindly.  And  in  conclusion,  I  want  your  family 
to  know   I    never  forget  the   delicate   treatment  extended   to  me  from  them. 

Truly,  General,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully, 

L.  B.  Church. 

p.  S. — I  have  been  for  some  time  at  the  Waukesha  springs,  for   the  efficacy 

of  the  waters,  and  expect  to  return  there  in  a  few  days. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  August  10,  1884- 
Hon.  Alex.  Ramsey,  Gen.  W.  T.  Clark  and  others, 

Members    of  Committee   on    Invitation    17th   A^tnuai  Reimiou  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
Gentlemen: — I  regret  very  much  I  shall  not  be  able  (owing  to  sickness  of 
mvself  and  family)  to  attend  the  coming  reunion  of  our  Society.     Wishing 
you  all  a  happy,  good  time,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Colby, 
Late  Captain  72d  Ills.   Vols. 


Springfield,  III.,  August  11,  1884- 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary  Society  Army  of  Tennessee  : 
Dear  Sir: — Until  the  last  moment,  I  hoped  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  but  business  engagements  have  made  it  impossi- 
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ble.     I  am  with  you  in  spirit  and  will  watch  with  interest  for    newspaper 
details  of  your  proceedings. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  this  may  be  the  last  reunion  I  will  be  compelled  to 
miss,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edwakd  S.  Johnson, 
Late  Major  7th  RegH.  Ills.  Inf.   Vols. 


Tiffany  P.  O.,  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  Augtist  11,  1884. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary  Society  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
Dear  General: — Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  meet 
with  the  members  of  the  Society  August  13th  and  14th,  at  Lake  Minnetonka, 
Minn.,  but  cannot  possibly  be  there  on  account  of  my  business.  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Society  to  an  error  in  the  record  as  to  my  name.  As 
recorded  it  is  C.  W.  M.  Stark— it  should  be  C.  W.  Stark,  33d  Wis.  Vols. 
Hoping  that  you  may  have  a  good,  large  meeting,  and  fine  weather  to  enjoy  it 
in,  (I  know  you  will  have  a  good  time,)  I  remain,  as  ever, 

Yours  truly, 

Chas.  Wm.  Stark, 
Late  Captain  "^"  Co.,  33d  R.   W.  V. 

The  President  stated  that  all  regular  reports  had  been  pre- 
sented, and  the  next  in  order  would  be  any  current  business  the 
members  might  place  before  the  Society  for  its  consideration. 

General  Belknap: — Mr,  President,  I  have  a  resolution  I  would 
like  to  offer.     It  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  Colonel  A.  F.  Rockwell,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  be  requested  to  have  cut  upon  the 
granite  base  of  the  statue  of  General  McPherson,  at  Washington, 
the  following  inscription:  On  the  west  side,  "Major-General 
James  B.  McPherson,  Atlanta,  July  32d,  1864."  On  the  east  side, 
"  Erected  by  his  comrades  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee." 

The  reason  why  I  offer  this  resolution,  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen,  is  that  there  are  several  statues  in  Washington;  we 
supposed,  probal)ly  during  the  war,  and  perhaps  we  think  now, 
that  the  fame  of  those  officers  will  last  forever,  and  that  to  the 
end  of  time  a  person  passing  each  of  those  statues  would  knov\r 
who  it  represents.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case,  even  now. 
The  watchman  in  "  McPherson  Square"  is  kept  busy  answering 
the  question  of  persons  who  pass,  even  of  persons  who  reside  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  whom  that  monument  represents.     I  saw 
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Colonel  Rockwell  in  reference  to  this  matter;  he  is  willing  to 
have  these  inscriptions  made,  without  expense  to  the  Society,  and 
asked  me  to  present  this  resolution. 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  resohition  of 
General  Belknap,  which  has  been  seconded.  Any  discussion  is  in 
order. 

Calls  for  "  Qiiestion." 

The  President: — I  can  verify  everything  General  Belknap  says, 
having  resided  in  Washington,  and  living  in  sight  of  the  monu- 
ment a  long  time;  people  do  inquire:  "  Whose  monument  is  that.?" 

Those  who  favor  the  resolution  will  say  aye;  contrary  nay.  It  is 
unanimously  adopted. 

Note. — An  official   copy  of  the  resolution  was  sent  to  Colonel 

Rockwell,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  correspondence: 

Office  of  Recording  Secretary 
Society  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  September  23,  1884- 

Colonel  A.  F.  Rockwell, 

Commissioner,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue,   Washington,  D.  C: 
Colonel:— Since  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
I  have  either  been  away  from  home,  and  therefore  the  records  of  the  Society, 
or  have  been  so  busily  engaged  that   I  could  not  write  you,  as  I  should  have 
done,  and  this  must  be  the  explanation. 

Enclosed  T  hand  you  an  official  copy  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  in  reference  to  an  inscription  on  the  McPherson  Monument, 
or  rather  the  base  of  it. 

I  was  exceedingly  gratified  that  General  Belknap  thought  of  this  matter,  and 
still  further  an  assurance  from   him  that  you  are  in   full  sympathy  with   the 
object,  and  will  take  pleasure  in  carrying  out  the  resolution.   Believe  me  to  be, 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  M.  Dayton, 

Secretary. 

Office  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  \ 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  26,  1884..         \ 
Dear  Colonel  Dayton: — I  have  received  your  favor  of  the  33d,  in  which 
you  bring  to  my  notice  the  otTicial  request  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  relating  to  the  inscription  on  the   McPherson   monument  in  this 
city,  as  expressed  in  their  resolution. 

I  take  pleasure  in  apprising  you,  that  I  shall,  at  an  early  day,  cause  the 
request  of  the  Society  to  be  complied  with.     With  great  regard,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  F.  Rockwell, 

Colonel  U.  S.  Army, 
Inspector  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
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Capt  Heafford: — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  state  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  the  vSociety  who  came  via  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  that  I  hope  to  be  able,  by 
to-morrow  morning,  to  arrange  some  scheme  for  taking  the 
members  from  hei-e  for  their  return  passage  on  transportation 
certificates  issued  by  the  proper  officer  of  this  Society  to  the  ticket 
agents,  instead  of  having  them  get  their  tickets  at  St  Paul. 

The  President: — We  have  a  local  committee,  i  think,  that  has 
that  matter  in  charge.  I  think  if  you  will  speak  to  General 
Sanborn  he  can  arrange  that  matter. 

General  Sanborn: — There  will  be  some  arrangement  made,  if 
there  has  not  already  been.  The  arrangement,  as  I  understand, 
Mr.  President,  with  all  the  roads,  is  that  they  pass  the  members 
of  the  Society  and  their  families  to  and  from  the  reunion  at  one 
and  one-fifth  fare,  the  round  trip.  Not  exactly  one-half,  but  that 
is  the  best  arrangement  that  we  were  able  to  make  here,  and  if 
any  corporations  have  made  a  better  arrangement  than  that,  why 
of  course  the  members  will  get  the  benefit  of  it.  Now  it  requires, 
as  I  understand  it,  simply  the  certificate  from  the  proper  officer  of 
the  Society  that  the  party  is  a  member  of  the  Society  and  entitled 
to  his  return  trip. 

The  President: — The  local  committee  will  take  that  matter  into 
consideration. 

Capt.  Everest: — Mr.  Pi-esident,  while  we  are  on  this  subject,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  ticket  agent  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis &  Manitoba  Railway  has  said  tome  that  you  had  requested 
that  the  same  fare  be  made  over  that  road  as  was  given  to  the 
members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  when  they  were 
here  at  the  reunion  in  Minneapolis,  to  visit  Devil's  Lake — this 
country  that  lies  about  400  miles  north  of  here,  and  I  am  requested 
by  him  to  say  that  an  excursion  will  leave  here  for  Devil's  Lake, 
and  the  round  trip  tickets  will  be  ten  dollars,  stopping  at  Ft.  Totten, 
Devil's  Lake,  Fargo  and  other  important  points  on  the  line.  That 
the  excursion  will  leave  Minneapolis  and  this  place  on  Friday 
morning  and  will  return  Monday  night.  The  fare  for  round  trip 
in  sleeping  cars  will  be  five  dollars,  the  railroad  fare  ten  dollars. 
It  is  over  400  miles  to  Devil's  Lake  and  a  beautiful  country,  and 
I  presun-:e  there  are  a  great  many  that  would  like  to  go. 

General  Chetlain: — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  repeat  a 
statement  which  was  made  yesterday  on  the  train  on  which  we 
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came  from  Chicago.  There  was  an  arrangement  with  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  by  which  we  came  at  a  certain 
fare,  the  return  fare  to  be  reduced  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
Secretary,  and  that  we  have  prepared  blank  forms,  which  will  be 
filled  up  by  Captain  Andreas  and  the  Secretary,  and  all  parties 
can  get  the  certificate  ai;  any  time  by  calling  at  the  Secretary's 
ofiice.  I  will  say  farther,  to  the  parties  interested,  that  it  is  under- 
stood that  these  certificates  will  be  good  for  twenty  days. 

Captain  McCrory: — Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  am  the  only 
member  of  this  Society  who  lives  in  Minneapolis;  possibly  there 
may  be  more  living  there  before  the  Secretary,  Colonel  Dayton, 
gets  through  with  us.  [Laughter.]  I  own  the  road  that  runs  to 
the  south  shore  of  the  lake;  it  does  not  come  up  here,  but  I  have 
a  boat  that  will  come  here  and  go  across  the  lake  to  that  road. 
I  want  to  tender  to  the  Societv  a  fi'ee  excursion  on  the  lake  and 
also  on  my  road  to  Minneapolis  and  return  at  any  time  to-morrow 
that  they  may  desire  to  go.   [Applause.] 

The  President: — The  proposition,  I  suppose,  is  well  understood. 

Captain  McCrory  invites  you  all  at  any  time  to-morrow,  at  your 
own  pleasure,  to  go  to  Minneapolis  and  back. 

Captain  McCrory: — Mr.  President,  I  might  say  one  word  more: 
There  is  a  large  number  here  who  have  never  seen  our  mills.  We 
make  flour  here  you  know;  Chicago  makes  flour,  as  I  believe 
General  Sherman  says,  for  the  country;  we  make  it  for  the  world. 
We  will  make  arrangements  also  for  those  who  desire  to  go  in,  to 
show  them  the  mills  as  well  as  other  important  structures  we 
have  there,  and  have  carriages  in  readiness  to  convey  the  party. 

A  member: — What  is  the  name  of  your  boat.'' 

Captain  McCror}*: — We  have  no  name  on  it  yet,  sir. 

General  Sanborn: — Mr.  President,  I  suppose  that  the  printed 
programmes  that  we  have,  have  advised  all  the  members  of  the 
Society  about  the  entertainments  that  we  expect  to  give  them, 
while  they  are  attending  the  reunion  here,  but  that  there  may  be 
no  mistake,  I  will  repeat  some  of  the  main  features. 

After  the  adjournment  of  this  meeting,  there  will  be  nothing, 
so  far  as  the  local  committees  are  concerned,  to  occupy  your  atten- 
tion until  half-past  two  o'clock,  when  the  steainboat,  the  Belle  of 
Minnetonka,  will  be  at  the  wharf  here  ready  to  take  all  members 
of  the  Society  and  all  invited  guests,  and  she  will  proceed  at  once 
to  the  Lake  Park  Hotel,  where  there  will  be  a  free  lunch  served 
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to  the  Society  and  guests.  [Laughter.]  The  excursion  will  be 
accompanied  by  the  Carleton  Opera  Troupe;  and  when  that  colla- 
tion is  finished,  the  boat  will  continue  its  journey  around  the  lake 
until  about  six  o'clock,  when  we  will  return  here,  and  there  will  be 
nothing  farther  until  the  evening  exercises,  which  commence  at 
8  o'clock,  in  the  dining  hall — which  will  consume  to-day.  To-mor- 
row, it  is  understood  that  the  business  meeting  will  occur  at  10 
o'clock,  when  we  will  receive  the  reports  of  our  committees,  and 
there  will  be  time  between  that,  perhaps,  and  half  past  two 
o'clock,  to  visit  Minneapolis.  Captain  McCrory,  how  long  will 
your  trip  take? 

Captain  McCrory: — We  can  go  in  an  hour  and  come  back  in 
an  hour. 

General  Sanborn: — If  members  desire  to  go  there  and  also  to 
participate  in  the  exercises  here  in  the  afternoon,  they  should  leave 
as  early  as  11  o'clock,  and  get  back  here  by  half  past  two,  or  at 
least  by  three.  To-morrow  afternoon  there  will  be  a  regatta  on 
the  lake,  and  another  steamboat  excursion;  the  exercises  here  in 
the  evening,  we  all  undei-stand;  the  banquet  will  occur  in  the 
evening.     That  is  substantially  the  programme  marked  out. 

The  local  committee  have  been  guided  in  preparing  this  pro- 
gramme, very  much  by  the  suggestions  and  ideas  expressed  last 
year  by  the  various  members  of  the  Society  at  Cleveland,  that 
they  desired  more  of  a  social  entertainment — desired  less  of  the 
parade  and  march  than  they  had  had  before— less  of  the  "jumbo" 
and  more  of  self-enjoyment,  and  enjoyment  among  themselves. 
[Applause.]  The  programme  has  been  arranged  for  more  social 
enjoyment  and  talk  among  ourselves,  of  old  times  and  scenes  and 
future  prospects  than  perhaps  any  previous  meeting  we  have  had. 
We  hope  that  all  will  fully  participate  in  everything  that  is 
provided,  and  particularly  to  visit  Minneapolis  if  the  time  can 
possibly  be  spared;  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  source  of 
gratification  and  enjoyment.  I  suppose  it  is  known  to  you  all 
that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  places,  and  that  they 
manufacture  more  flour  there  than  at  any  other  point  in  the 
world,  and  the  statement  that  the  largest  mills  in  the  world  are 
there,  is  literally  true. 

General  McNulta:— Mr.  President,  I  have  been  handed  a  circular 
letter  referring  to  the  statue  of  Liberty — the  "Bartholdi  Statue" — 
to  be  placed  on  an  island  in  New  York  harbor.     The  picture  of  it 
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IS  .jefore  me.  I  am  not  very  conversant  with  the  matter,  but  I 
will  read  the  letter,  and  I  think  the  President  of  the  vSociety  is 
better  informed  upon  the  subject  than  myself: 

Office  of  the  American  Committer  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
Bryant  Building,  55  Liberty  Street,  (Room  32) 

New  York,   July  28,  ISS4. 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  mail  to  you  a  copy  of  the  new 
edition  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the  statue 
of  "Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,"  giving  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
work  upon  the  foundations  and  the  pedestal. 

We  respectfully  ask  for  it  your  favorable  consideratioai  and  kind  attention. 
It  is  important,  if  we  are  to  have  aid  or  encouragement  from  yourself,  your 
personal  friends,  or  other  citizens  of  your  vicinity,  that  we  should  receive  it 
without  undue  delay. 

Should  the  work  of  completing  the  pedestal  be  stopped,  or  indefinitely  post- 
poned because  of  the  indifference  of  the  American  people  to  this  magnificent 
manifestation  of  the  continued  friendship  of  the  people  of  France  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States — a  sentimental  reminder  of  the  ancient  alliance 
between  the  two  nations,  whereby  we  achieved  our  independence — it  would  be 
tantamount  to  national  ingratitude  and  humiliation. 
We  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your  fellow  countrymen, 

William  M.  Evarts,  President. 
Richard  Butler,  Secretary. 
Kenry  F.   Spaulding,    Treasurer. 

executive  committee, 
Joseph   W.  Drexel,  Parke  Godwin, 

J.   W.  PiNCHOT,  V.  Mumford  Moore, 

Frederick  A.  Potts. 

Nowr,  Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  this  subject 
formally  before  the  Society,  I  move  you,  sir,  that  this  Society 
contribute  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  tow^ard  the  erection  of 
this  monument. 

Colonel  Oliver: — Mr.  President,  I  move  that  that  motion  lay  on 
the  table. 

The  President: — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  motion  lay 
on  the  table. 

General  McNulta: — Gentlemen,  I  would  prefer  that  you  with- 
draw the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  for  a  moment. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  then  withdrawn  tempo- 
rarily. 

General  McNulta  then  proceeded  to  support  his  motion  in  some 
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very  thorough,  explanatory  and  timely  remarks  of  appeal  to  the 
members. 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  I  can  confirm,  from  personal 
knowledge,  eveiything  your  speaker  has  said.  It  would  be  a 
shame  if  any  mishap  should  befall  that  monument,  because  it  w'as 
given,  not  by  any  of  the  authorities  of  France,  but  by  the  people 
of  France,  individually,  and  by  little,  penny  subscriptions.  Now, 
we  all  suppose  that  those  rich  men  in  New  York  ought  to  build 
that  pedestal  in  twenty-four  hours.  And  they  would  do  it  it  they 
could  contribute  in  gross,  but  it  is  the  preference  of  Mr.  Evarts, 
whom  you  all  know  by  reputation,  if  not  by  person,  that  this 
fund  should  be  contributed  to  by  the  people  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  I  think  if  the  Society  should  give  a  hundred 
dollars  it  would  hardly  be  felt  by  an}^  of  us,  and  it  would  simph' 
be  an  example  to  others.  At  all  events,  gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  the  motion.  It  is  the  statue  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said  in  the  newspapers  that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  one  in 
my  hearing  is  familiar  with  the  subject.  They  sent  me  that  steel 
engraving  which  you  see  and  the  pamphlets  which  I  have  dis- 
tributed among  you.  I  befriend  it  simply  as  your  President,  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  influence  any  man's  vote  in  a  matter  of  society 
business.  I  think  the  monument  is  a  great  w^ork,  I  know  that  it 
has  been  thoroughly  made — it  is  made  of  beaten  copper  and  is 
now  on  its  way  to  New  York  in  a  French  frigate,  but  when  it 
arrives  the  base  will  not  be  ready  to  receive  it. 

General  Belknap: — I  dislike,  Mr.  President,  very  much,  of 
course,  after  what  has  been  said,  to  make  any  remark  which 
woidd  conflict  with  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  and  I  will  onlv 
say  this;  that  I  think  I  remember,  some  time  ago,  a  proposition 
to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  General  Frank  P.  Blair 
was  brought  up  in  this  Society  and  I  believe  no  action  has  yet 
been  taken  towards  a  subscription  of  money  for  that  purpose. 
Possibly,  also,  a  monument  was  alluded  to  in  connection  with  the 
memory  of  General  Ransom.  Had  we  not  better  attend  to  our 
own  first?     [iVpplause.] 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  with  reference  to  the  Frank  Blair 
monument,  there  is  one  already  in  clay — I  have  seen  it  myself — 
that  will  be  erected  very  soon  in  the  Forest  Oak  Park,  by  his  fel- 
low citizens.  As  to  General  Ransom,  I  myself  was  mistaken 
wdien  I  recently  pronounced  a  little  eulogy  upon  him  in  St.  Louis 
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and  said  that  there  was  no  monument  to  commemorate  his 
memory;  I  am  told  since,  that  at  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  in  Chicago, 
there  is  a  very  handsome  one,  erected  by  his  personal  friends,  but 
the  Society  did  not,  as  a  body,  contribute. 

Colonel  Oliver: — Mr.  President,  with  a  view  of  cutting  off 
debate  on  this  subject,  I  renew  the  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table. 

The  President: — The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  of  course  cuts 
off  all  debate  and  must  be  taken  at  once.  Gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  the  motion,  which  has  been  seconded,  to  lay  on  the  table. 
All  who  are  in  favor  of  that  motion  will  say  aye,  contrary  nay; 
I  rule  that  the  nays  have  it.  The  proposition  now  comes  back 
upon  the  motion  to  subscribe  one  hundred  dollars  of  the  Society 
towards  the  erection  of  this  monument.  Those  who  favor  that 
motion  will  say  aye,  contrary  nay.  It  is  about  equally  divided, 
so  far  as  I  can  make  out.  Gentlemen,  if  those  who  favor  the 
proposition  of  subscribing  a  hundred  dollars  will  rise,  I  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  No\v,  those  who  stand  up  for  counting  will 
vote  against  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  The  result  of  the 
count  is  39  against  and  36  for.  The  motion  is  lost.  The  matter 
has  been  fairly  considered  and  my  office  ends  there. 

Now,  gentlemen,  any  other  proposition  is  in  ordei". 

General  Hamilton: — Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  say  a  w^ord  to 
you  and  to  my  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  The 
meetings  of  the  Society  are  so  far  from  my  home  that  it  is  proba- 
ble I  will  not  be  able  to  meet  you  again;  but  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
photograph  trom  an  original  picture  of  Alexander  Hamilton — a 
man  who  I  believe  is  respected  by  all  classes  of  our  countrymen, 
irrespective  of  politics — [applause]  and  I  desire  to  present  this  to 
the  Society  as  a  slight  token  of  my  regard. 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  what  i:.  the  pleasure  of  the  Societv.'* 

General  Sanborn: — Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  photograj^h 
be  accepted,  with  the  thanks  of  the  Societv,  and  be  retained  in 
the  archives  of  the  Society  at  Cincinnati  by  the  proper  officer. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

General  Walcutt: — Mr,  President,  I  move  you  that  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  be  tendered  to  Cap- 
tain McCrory  for  his  kind  invitation  to  take  an  excursion  upon  his 
steamboat  and  railroad.     The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion,  adjourned  till  10  o'clock  a.  :m.,  August  14th,  1S84, 
but  to  cover  the  meetinsr  to  be  held  this  evenino:. 
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August  13,  1884. 

The  Society  assembled  In  the  large  dhiing-hall  of  the  hotel,  as 
arranged  by  the  local  committee,  reveille  was  sounded  by  buglers, 
and  were  called  to  order  by  the  President,  at  8:40  p.  m..  In  the 
following  words: 
Members   of   the    Society,    Ladies    and   Gentlemen,  our 

Guests: 

We  will  take  up  the  regular  proceedings  of  the  evening 
according  to  our  printed  programme.  We  always  open  our  pro- 
ceedings, comrades  and  friends,  with  prayer,  and  I  call  upon  the 
Chaplain  to  invoke  the  divine  blessing  upon  this  assembly. 

Rev.  Dr.  Neill  then  offered  prayer: 

Almighty  and  ever  merciful  Father,  we  assemble  in  Thy  pres- 
ence this  night  with  joy  and  thanksgiving  and  adore  Thee  as  that 
God  in  whom  our  fathers  didst  trust.  Thou  hast  done  great 
things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad.  Thou  hast  surrounded  us 
with  the  fragrance  of  holy  peace;  thou  hast  caused  our  fields  to 
stand  thick  with  the  grain;  thou  hast  fed  us  with  the  finest  of  the 
wheat;  thou  hast  clothed  us  in  purple  and  in  fine  linen;  thou  hast 
not  dealt  with  any  other  nation  as  thou  hast  dealt  with  us. 

We  rejoice  that  so  many  of  those  who  In  perils  oft  did  earnestly 
contend  for  the  liberties  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  founders  of  the 
republic  have  been  preserved  through  these  long  years  and  are 
permitted  to  be  with  us  on  this  occasion.  We  thank  Thee  that  so 
many  of  the  commanders  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Army  of 
the  Republic  have  been  permitted  to  see  an  honored  old  age 
recognized  everywhere  by  a  grateful  people.  We  would  not  for- 
get to  remember  with  tenderness  those  whose  lives  passed  away 
amid  the  dusk  of  the  battle-field  and  in  garments  rolled  with 
blood,  or  upon  beds  of  languishing  in  the  hospitals,  or  in  their  own 
homes;  we  would  cherish  our  memory  of  them,  and  Yre  would 
remember  their  widows  and  children.  Nor  would  we  forget  to 
pray  for  the  vanquished.  In  the  spirit  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  who 
prayed  upon  the  cross,  "Father,  forgive  them;"  that  prosperity  may 
attend  them,  for  they  fully  did  not  know  what  they  did. 
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May  our  whole  country  remain  a  united  country,  with  no 
North  and  no  South,  no  East  and  no  West,  and  may  these  reun- 
ions of  the  various  divisions  of  the  great  Army  of  the  Union  tend 
to  foster  a  spirit  of  patriotism  among  the  rising  generation,  and  • 
may  our  liberty  be  ever  controlled  by  law  and  our  education  be 
always  tempered  by  the  purity  and  the  gentleness  of  Christianity, 
and  may  each  of  the  youth  of  the  republic  say  with  the  Psalmist, 
as  he  said  of  his  country,  "If  I  forget  thee,  O!  America,  let  my 
right  hand  forget  its  cunning;  if  I  remember  not  thee,  let  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth." 

Hear  these,  our  petitions,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  unto  the  King 
Eternal,  Immortal,  Invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  we  will  render 
ceaseless  praises.     Amen. 

Assembly  by  Drum  Corps. 

Song— "^ar/C-,  the  Merry  Drtim,''  by  St.  Paul  Qiiartette. 

The  President: — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  now  present  to  you 
the  Governor  of  this  State,  Governor  Hubbard,  who  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  our  old  comrades. 

Governor  Hubbard  was  received  with  applause  as  he  arose. 
His  address  in  behalf  of  Minnesota  was  as  follows: 

WELCOME  ADDRESS. 

Mr.   President   and   Gentlemen   of  the   Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee: 

Minnesota  extends  you  a  cordial  greeting  on  the  occasion  of 
your  seventeenth  annual  reunion.  She  is  proud  to  welcome  you 
for  a  second  time  as  her  honored  guest.  As  her  chief  executive, 
but  more  especially  as  a  comrade  and  a  member  of  your  Society, 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  assure  you  that  her  hearty  and  generous 
hospitality  are  yours.  These  expressions  of  welcome  are  not  to 
be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  form,  such  as  may  perhaps  be  expected 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  rather  a  greeting  of  the  character  that 
the  members  of  your  Society  extend  to  each  other  when  you 
meet,  as  at  this  time,  to  revive  and  renew  the  sacred  associations 
of  the  past.  Minnesota  has  an  especial  regard  for  the  old  Army 
of  the  Tennessee.  She  feels  an  especial  pride  in  its  record,  as  she 
regards  it  a  part  of  her  own.     She  had  a  much  larger  representa- 
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tion  of  her  stalwart  patriotism  in  that  army  than  in  any  other 
similar  organization.  Her  interest  in  all  the  movements  and  ope- 
rations of  that  army  during  the  war  was  great,  not  simply  because 
so  many  of  her  sons  were  serving  with  it,  but  also  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  its  field  of  service  was  largely  upon  that  theatre  of 
the  war  with  which  she  was  connected  by  a  vital  part.  When 
the  rebellion  blockaded  the  Mississippi  river,  A'linnesota  felt  that 
the  current  in  a  main  artery  of  her  being  had  ceased  to  flow.  She 
was  restive  under  a  sense  of  her  isolation  until  the  barriers  of  that 
blockade  were  broken  down.  She  has  always  realized,  and  upon 
this  occasion  she  desires  to  especially  recognize  the  fact,  that  to 
the  vigilance  and  valor  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  that  great 
consummation  was  largely  due.  The  restoration  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  to  the  use  and  control  of  the  government  was  prophetic 
of  the  final  success  of  the  Union  cause.  It  gave  hope  and  encour- 
agement to  the  country  beyond  any  other  single  achievement  of 
its  arms.  It  was  the  dawn  of  final  victory.  The  entire  country, 
therefore,  renders  you  its  gratitude  and  applause  for  the  part  you 
bore  in  those  brilliant  campaigns  of  which  the  event  I  have 
referred  to  was  the  grand  culmination,  and  which  made  the  names 
of  Grant  and  Sherman  and  their  armies  immortal.  [Applause.] 
I  need  not  refer  to  your  achievements  upon  other  fields.  They 
are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  country  with  which  every  youth  of 
the  land  is  familiar.  They  have  left  the  impress  of  your  patriot- 
ism and  valor  upon  the  greatest  events  of  modern  times. 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  I  do  not  need  to  add  to  what  I  have  said 
to  assure  you  of  the  utmost  cordiality  of  the  welcome  with  which 
our  people  desire  to  receive  you.  The  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  could  not  assemble  anywhere  upon  the  broad  area 
of  the  continent  where  it  would  not  be  heartily  welcomed  and 
highly  honored.  I  will,  therefore,  only  say  further,  that  though 
less  demonstrative  perhaps,  than  has  been  the  case  at  some  of 
your  former  meetings,  the  welcome  with  which  Minnesota  greets 
you  on  this  occasion,  is  none  the  less  hearty  and  cordial  than  the 
most  enthusiastic  accorded  you  in  your  entire  experience. 

General  Sherman: — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  St.  Paul  Qiiar- 
tette  will  now  sing  the  favorite  old  army  song  of  "Tramp,  Tramp 
Tramp,  The  Boys  are  Marching,"  and  the  audience  is  requested 
to  join  in  the  chorus. 
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Song,  as  above. 

General  Sherman: — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  premise  that  we  are  here  at  Lake  Minnetonka  as  a 
Society,  and  we  are  indebted  in  a  great  measure  to  our  neighbors 
and  friends  of  the  neighljoring  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
for  the  welcome,  and  also  for  the  hospitality  which  they  extend 
to  us  as  a  Society. 

The  chief  of  the  committee,  called  by  us  habitually  the  local 
committee,  is  General  Sanborn,  and  he  has  something  to  say  to 
us.  We  have  felt,  of  course,  his  generous  hand  already,  and  we 
are  equally  willing  to  hear  from  him  whatever  words  he  may  say, 
in  real,  downright  earnest.  I  therefore  present  to  you  General 
John  B.  Sanborn,  the  president  of  the  local  committee. 

General  Sanborn  was  received  with  a  round  of  cheers,  and 
spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Brother  Officers: 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  give  due  expression  to  the  senti- 
ments and  emotions  that  fill  our  hearts.  In  the  few  hours  that 
we  spend  together  we  live  over  the  greatest  and  most  striking 
events  of  our  past  lives;  we  seem  to  see  and  converse  again  with 
those  who  participated  with  us  in  the  marches  and  battles  of  the 
war;  we  see  again  our  serried  and  advancing  ranks,  thinned  by 
the  destructive  fire  of  the  enemy,  replenished  and  supported  by 
the  strong  reserves  sent  forward  by  our  vigilant  and  skilled  gen- 
erals, and  then  again  we  move  forward  over  abatis  and  parapets, 
and  hear  again  the  shouts  of  victory  from  the  gallant  men  who 
wrested  it  from  a  brave  enemy  on  hard-fought  and  bloody  fields. 
Inexpressible  gratification  at  the  unexampled  achievements  of  our 
government  and  army,  in  which  we  were  permitted  to  contribute 
an  honorable,  even  though  it  may  be  an  humble,  part;  gratitude 
that  our  lives  have  been  spared  to  witness  the  improved  condi- 
tion and  the  increased  happiness  of  fifty  millions  of  people,  under 
a  restored  and  regenerated  Union,  induces  us  to  give  the  day 
more  to  mirth  than  sadness,  more  to  exultation  than  to  despond- 
ency and  despair. 

Fellow  officers,  the  esteem  in  wdiich  you  are  held  by  your  fellow 
citizens  throughout  this  broad  land,  ■and  which  is  but  slightly 
manifested  by  the  preparations  here  made  by  the  committees  for 
your  reception,  is   not   so   much   because  you   proved   yourselves 
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brave  and  skillful  men,  and  served  your  country  well  in  her  hour 
of  great  need — although  this,  b}'  the  common  instinct  of  our  na- 
tures, receives  the  approbation  and  homage  of  mankind — as  it  is 
the  cause  for  which  you  fought.  The  army  which  you  routed  and 
overpowered  had  officers  as  brave  and  skilled  as  you.  The  French 
army  that  endured  all  the  suflerings  of  famine  and  froze  on  the 
barren  plains  of  JSIuscovy  and  perished  by  thousands  in  the  freez- 
ing waves  of  the  Berezina  under  Napoleon  had  officers  as  brave 
and  skilled  as  those  who  piloted  their  way  through  floating  ice, 
across  the  Delaware,  under  Washington;  but  how  differently 
they  stand  in  the  common  estimate  of  mankind.  In  the  first  case 
the  suffering  was  endured  that  the  power  and  empire  sought  by 
unlimited  ambition  might  be  extended  over  new  subjects  and 
countries;  in  the  other  that  a  people  might  establish  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  for  the  protection  of  themselves  against  the 
oppression  of  irresponsible  power;  and  while  hardly  an  emotion 
is  produced  in  the  mind  by  the  suffering  and  destruction  of  the 
army  of  six  hundred  thousand  in  the  retreat  on  the  plains  of  Mus- 
covy, the  story  of  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware  and  of  Valley 
Forge  is  still  read  with  moist  eyes  and  heaving  hearts  by  millions 
of  liberty-loving  people  in  all  lands. 

It  is  the  cause  in  which  you  fought  that  sheds  the  chief  glory 
on  your  names  and  characters,  and  leads  to  the  weil-merited 
esteem  in  which  you  are  held  by  all  men.  And  it  was  this  cause 
which  in  the  dark  and  despairing  days  of  the  war  renewed  your 
energy  and  nerved  at  times  your  almost  palsied  arms  to  strike 
again  and  strike  a  deadlier  blow.  This  gave  to  the  immortal 
emancipation  proclamation  that  force  whereby  new  armies  were 
raised  and  oi^ganized,  new  battles  fought  and  greater  victories  won. 

The  change  that  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  troops,  who  had 
been  enlisted  in  a  war  to  maintain  a  government  as  it  was, 
when  it  recognized  the  servitude  of  a  race — when  it  was  changed 
by  that  proclamation  to  a  war  for  the  universal  legal  equality  of 
all  men,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  any  of  us.  Despondency  was 
changed  to  hope,  discontent  to  satisfaction,  doubts  to  certainty, 
and  ultimate  triumph  was  thereby  assured.  You  have  the  proud 
double  distinction  of  having  fought  hard  and  long  in  a  war  of 
your  country  to  maintain  its  legal  and  constitutional  principles  and 
also  to  establish  the  law  of  freedom  over  a  whole  continent  and 
to  raise   a  whole   race  of  men  from  the  level  of  beasts  to  the 
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exalted  position  of  manhood.  As  such  men  we,  your  old  com- 
rades on  the  committee,  bound  to  you  by  double  ties,  with  all  the 
other  members,  in  common  with  all  our  people,  bid  you  welcome, 
thrice  welcome  to  our  homes,  our  hearths  and  our  hearts. 

Music  by  the  Band. 

General  Sherman  made  response,  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  to 
the  welcome  addresses  of  Gov.  Hubbard  and  General  Sanborn. 
As  he  arose,  some  gentleman  at  the  rear  of  the  room  requested 
that  for  the  benefit  of  those  near  him,  the  speaker  talk  louder,  as 
those  who  had  spoken  had  not  been  heard. 

General  Sherman:— The  less  you  hear  of  what  I  have  got  to  say, 
the  better  for  you;  [laughter]  but  I  think  the  suggestion  is  well 
made,  and  I  hope  the  orator  of  the  evening,  who  is  to  speak  his 
long  piece  [laughter] — the  real  object  of  our  meeting — will  take 
notice.  But  my  office  this  evening,  gentlemen,  is  a  very  simple 
one, — a  plain  thank  you.  We  needed  no  words  to  assure  us  that 
we  are  welcome  here  in  Minnesota.  Why,  everybody  here  is 
union  to  the  core;  it  may  be  that  there  are  some  rebels  who  have 
slipped  up  here  by  mistake,  but  every  human  being  within  three 
or  four  hundred  miles  of  this  place  is  union  to  the  core,  and  our 
orator  this  evening,  and  Governor  Hubbard,  who  has  welcomed 
us  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  General  Sanborn,  all  are  not 
only  good  union  men  but  are  members  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. [Applause.]  Nevertheless,  I  thank  them  in  the  name  of 
our  Society  in  the  same  cordial  terms  they  extend  to  us  the 
welcome  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  the  great  cities  of  Min- 
neapofis  and  St.  Paul — thank  them  from  our  hearts  that  they 
have  prepared  this  beautiful  banqueting  hall,  and  although  this  is 
not  a  good  room  for  speaking  in,  gentlemen,  you  who  are  in  the 
back  end  of  the  room  are  taxing  my  voice  at  this  moment,  and 
will  tax  our  orator's  still  more,  however,  this  is  the  best  that  could 
be  done  in  this  Hotel  Lafayette,  great  and  grand  as  it  is,  and  we 
thank  the  local  committee  for  having  provided  so  magnificent  a 
hall  on  this  short  notice.  These  gentlemen  of  war  in  front  here, 
are  the  persons  to  whom  we  address  our  words,  and  you  who  are 
in  the  rear  are  welcome  to  all  you  can  hear  and  all  you  can  get. 
[Great  laughter  and  applause.]     Can  you  hear  me.^ 

If  you  cannot  hear  me  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall,  it  is  for  the 
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purpose  that  I  ask  simply,  gentlemen,  to  assm-e  you  that  he  who 
is  to  follow  me  will  profit  by  the  lesson.  He  may  have  something 
worthy  of  being  heard  (I  have  no  doubt  he  has)  although  a  short 
time  to  prepare  it  in,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  pitch  his  voice 
to  split  yonder  curtain  [applause]  and  make  you  all  hear. 

Again,  gentlemen,  assuring  our  friends  Governor  Hubbard  and 
General  Sanborn  that  we  are  perfectly  conscious  of  the  prepara- 
tions which  they  have  made  to  welcome  us  here  to-night  and  to- 
morrow,  we  feel  in  our  hearts  a  kindlier  response  than  words  will 
convey  to  them  of  the  means  in  which  they  have  conveyed  the 
welcome  of  the  great  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  cities  of  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul,  and  I  thank  them  in  the  name  of  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.     [Applause.] 

Bv  the  programme,  a  copy  of  which  I  think  most  of  you  hold 
in  your  hands,  you  will  see  that  the  next  is  an  old  army  song- 
one  that  has  tortured  me  all  around  the  world,  [laughter]  and  one 
which  you  appreciate,  I  hope,  more  than  I  do;  it  is  entitled 
"Marching  Through  Georgia."  You  will  also  perceive,  upon 
looking  at  the  programme,  a  request  to  join  in  the  chorus,  which 
I  hope  you  will  do.  We  will  now  have  "Marching  Through 
Georgia." 

Song,  as  above. 

The  President: — Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  have  now  reached 
the  real  object  of  our  meeting  here  to-night, — for  which  we 
adjourned  at  Cleveland  at  twelve-month  ago.  On  that  occasion 
we  selected,  (as  I  mentioned  this  morning  at  our  business  meeting, 
but  there  are  more  present  to-night  than  then)  we  selected 
General  Grant  as  our  orator.  Unfortunately,  General  Grant  is 
unable  to  be  with  us,  all  of  which  has  been  explained  to  our 
members,  but  may  not  be  known  to  the  people  in  the  far  end  of 
the  room.  [Laughter.]  But  about  two  weeks,  or  less  than  two 
weeks  ago,  we  learned  that  General  Grant  could  not  be  here,  and 
we  had  a  meeting  in  St.  Paul,  when  Governor  Davis,  (who  is  a 
member  of  our  Society)  who  served  with  us  faithfully  during  the 
war,  and  has  become  an  eminent  citizen  since,  with  generosity 
and  manliness  which  I  wish  to  commend  to  your  special  notice, 
undertook  the  task,  and  it  affords  me  unusual  pleasure  this  even- 
ing to  present  him  as  the  orator  for  this  evening.  Governor 
Davis.     [Prolonged  applause.] 
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Governor  Davis  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 

THE  Tennessee,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  was  with  great  diffidence  that  I  undertook  the  duty  of 
the  present  hour.  It  is  hut  two  weeks  since  I  was  detailed  to  its 
performance  by  the  man  who  was  supreme  in  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  while  it  was  militant,  who  is  here  in  the  glory  of 
unfading  laurels,  and  who,  when  in  after  ages  history  shall  have 
translated  to  the  constellated  splendors  of  its  firmament  the  men 
of  that  great  army,  will  shine  forever  as  the  bright  joarticular  star 
thereof. 

The  same  authority  admonished  me  that  details  of  fact  would 
not  be  expected.  These,  he  said,  have  been  recited  over  and  over 
ao-aln  from  every  point  of  view.  It  is  true.  The  world  saw  the 
triumphal  procession  wnth  all  its  figures,  which  sent  its  stream 
alono-  rivers  until  the  Mississippi  "rolled  unvexed"  to  the  Gulf, 
and  which  then,  descending  from  mountain  ranges,  rolled  sea- 
ward again,  and  then  northward  until  it  marched  through  the 
capital,  having  given  to  the  nation  that  pax  inconcussa  which 
Tacitus  describes  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  unbroken  quiet  of 
the  Roman  world. 

He  said  he  wished  to  hear  something  concerning  the  philoso- 
phy of  war;  of  its  nation-making  properties;  of  its  functions  in 
the  evolution  of  civilization;  of  the  consequences  of  this  war,  and, 
of  these,  not  only  those  that  are  apparent,  but  also  those  which 
are  remote  and  secondary, — occult  yet  to  some  extent  in  their 
causes. 

To  this  dutv  let  us  address  ourselves.  For  truly  it  cannot  be 
profitless  to  show  that  war  is  something  more  than  the  effusion 
of  blood  and  the  expenditure  of  treasure;  that  from  its  fields 
springs  a  perennial  growth  of  better  institutions;  that  its  red  hand 
lays  the  corner-stone  of  political  structures  which  defy  "the  crumb- 
ling touches  of  time,  and  the  misty  vaporousness  of  oblivion;" 
that  it  has  been  the  precursor  of  civilization,  and  that  doubtless  it 
will  continue  to  do  and  to  be  all  these  until  that  millenial  age 
when  the  nations  shall  not  learn  it  any  more. 

To  inquire  why  such  results  are  reached  by  such  an  agency, 
why  destruction  is  the  mother  of  growth,  why  thousands  of  one 
generation  must  die  that  millions  of  the  members  of  succeeding 
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generations  may  be  free,  why  Christianity  has  followed  the  sword 
with  which  its  Founder  came  to  destroy,  profits  little  to  inquire. 
Vain  for  thousands  of  years  have  been  such  speculations.  The 
volcano  sheds  its  fiery  rain  and  rolls  its  liquid  surge  over  splendid 
cities,  burj'ing  the  treasures  of  art  and  literature,  the  peaceful 
homes,  the  brave  men,  lovely  women  and  innocent  children.  The 
ocean  heaps  up  a  tidal  v\^ave  whose  flanks  rest  on  arctic  and 
antarctic  fields  of  ice,  whose  centre  strikes  tropical  shores,  sweep- 
ing cities  before  it,  like  the  sand  bastions  built  by  boys  upon  the 
beach,  and  in  tremendous  irony  drives  great  battle  ships  beyond 
the  shore,  leaving  them  stranded  far  inland  on  desert  sands.  Evil 
contends  with  good  throughout  the  structure  of  the  moral  and 
physical  universe.  We  know  that  all  these  have  been,  are,  and 
will  be.  We  know  not  why,  but  we  do  know  that  through  them 
all  man  rises  to  higher  planes,  nations  plant  thereon  their  immov- 
able foundations,  and  abstract  right  becomes  concrete  and 
eflicient  law  in  regions  where  man  was  a  slave  of  force,  where 
nations  did  not  exist,  where  right  "was  as  unknown  to  men  as  in 
the  Cyclopean  age,  when, 

No  laws  have  thev;  they  hold 

No  counsels.     On  the  mountain  heights  tliev  dwell 
In  vaulted  caves,  where  each  one  rules  his  wives 
And  children  as  he  pleases;  none  gives  heed 
To  what  the  others  do. 

We  are  thus  placed  in  the  begmnings  of  society  in  view  of  the 
action  of  antagonistic  forces  which  in  the  primeval  times,  made  man 
inimical  to  man,  tribe  to  tribe,  and  which,  as  they  have  their  scene 
of  conflict  in  the  personality  of  solitary  man,  (his  better  element 
warring  with  that  which  is  his  worst  constituent,)  have  endured 
with  an  active  persistence  which  no  ameliorations  otherwise  have 
weakened,  and  have  resulted  in  the  evolution  of  the  social  state 
into  the  most  complex  forms,  and  into  the  most  delicately  adjusted 
conceptions  of  political  organization. 

To  effect  the  transformation  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
when,  in  a  state  of  nature,  he  is  a  law  unto  himself,  to  that  arti- 
ficial liberty  of  the  individual  in  a  state  of  society  which  consists 
of  an  entire  freedom  of  action,  to  this  extent,  that  it  shall  not  in 
its  operation  come  into  collision  with  the  liberty  of  another,  has 
been  the  endeavor  of  man  from  the  beginning.  This  definition  of 
liberty  is  not  a  new  one.  It  was  ordained  as  a  political  concep- 
tion by  our    Redeemer    in   the    commandment    to    "render   unto 
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Cnesar  the  things  wliich  are  Ciesars;"  by  Justinian  in  the  precept 
"to  live  honestly,  to  hurt  no  man,  and  to  render  to  every  one  his 
due;"  and  by  Fichte,  who  declares  that  the  conception  of  rights 
involves  that,  when  men  are  to  live  in  a  community,  each  must  so 
restrict  his  freedom  as  to  permit  the  co-existence  of  the  freedom 
of  all  others. 

The  violation  of  these  precepts  raises  at  once  the  right  of  self- 
defence.  This  defence,  even  when  it  becomes  aggressive,  as  it 
necessarily  must  oftentimes,  is  war.  The  moral  bulwarks  which 
have  hitherto  restrained  one  nation  from  violating  these  rules,  no 
longer  protect;  religious  sanctions  are  broken;  the  compacts  and 
compromises  devised  by  statesmen  are  disregarded;  direct  divine 
mediation  was  always  rare  and  has  wholly  ceased,  for  Providence 
works  now  only  by  the  action  of  the  great  laws  of  development; 
war  becomes  the  test  of  sui'vival,  and  the  decision  is  made  by 
a  conflict  of  forces. 

In  social  controversies  upon  subjects  which  laws  do  not  govern, 
the  pressure  f  customs  and  manners  settles  the  contest;  in  litiga- 
tions, the  force  of  communities  makes  valid,  through  sheriff's  and 
the  posse,  the  decisions  of  the  courts;  in  the  internal  development 
of  a  nation,  the  violated  safeguards  are  restored  by  triumphant 
revolutions  which  convert  armies  to  the  popular  cause,  and 
depose,  and  behead  kings  and  counselors;  between  nations,  war  is 
the  arbiter.  This  aggressive  determination  of  controversies  is  not 
limited  in  its  jurisdiction  to  resentment  and  defense  against  fla- 
grant attacks.  The  very  existence  of  one  nation  or  of  a  party  in  a 
State  may  be,  and  often  is,  the  equivalent  of  actual  attack.  There 
may  be  an  invasion  by  peaceful  means,  which  justifies  warlike 
reprisal.  The  commercial  policy  of  one  country  may  be  as  ruin- 
ous to  the  welfare  of  a  neighbor  as  a  regularly  organized  piracy. 
Some  ancient  empire  may  send  from  its  famine-stricken  cities  to 
another  State,  hordes  of  its  outcasts,  alien  in  stock  and  faith,  and 
so  hostile  in  the  very  particles  of  their  blood  that  there  can  never 
lie  any  absorption  by  marriage  and  the  production  of  a  mixed 
race. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  race  may  have  risen  to  the  highest  point 
of  civilization  and  moral  development;  its  members  may  have 
become  so  numerous  as  to  make  a  deficit  in  subsistence.  Migra- 
tion becomes  a  necessity  for  self-preservation.  A  new  continent 
is  discovered  or  explored.     It  is  inhabited  by  barbarians,  by  can- 
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nibals,  whose  religions  are  atrocities,  who  have  no  laws,  who  have 
stood  still  from  their  beginning,  who,  if  they  should  exist  forever, 
wouKl  forever  be  the  same,  upon  whom  the  laws  of  development 
have  either  never  acted  or  have  spent  their  force.  Who  will  deny 
the  necessity  and  justice  of  the  migration  of  a  people  whose  pro- 
gress attests  as  conclusivly  as  by  divine  scripture,  that  they  are  a 
chosen  race?  Yet  this  migration  involves  wars,  and  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  ancient  stock. 

We  turn  the  stone  leaves  of  the  strata  upon  which  the  history  of 
the  earth  has  been  written.  AVe  see  incomplete  plants  disappear 
age  after  age,  until  the  oak  and  the  rose  grow  upon  the  latest 
page.  The  monsters  of  palteozooic  times,  whose  bulk  displaced 
the  ancient  seas  or  trampled  down  the  primeval  ferns,  disclose 
their  history  from  their  stone  graves.  All  these  have  disappeared 
through  conflicts,  and  man,  who  reads  the  immense  volume, 
stands  dominant  upon  the  fields  of  the  world,  as  their  successor. 

With  the  cessation  of  Roman  conquest,  Christianity  ceases  to 
expand.  From  Arabia  to  Hindostan  all  the  seats  of  the  ancient 
civilizations  are  profaned  by  dark  idolatries  of  the  most  complex 
and  bloody  character.  A  man  arises  who  has  a  genius  for  relig- 
ion, and  perhaps  an  inspiration,  his  name  Mahomet.  He  pro- 
claims the  unity  of  God.  He  produces  a  book  wliich  in  its  civil 
aspect  is  a  wise  code  of  laws.  Persecution  takes  the  sword  and 
is  met  by  the  sword.  The  Crescent  spans  the  eastern  world.  It 
touches  Granada  with  one  point,  and  Delhi  with  the  other,  and 
upon  all  the  nations  beneath  sheds  a  milder  light  than  they  ever 
felt  before.  Learning  reigns  from  seats  upon  which  the  exquisite 
forces  of  Grecian  literatui"e  or  the  commanding  power  of  Roman 
conquest  never  placed  her.  The  circumference  of  the  earth  is 
calculated  upon  African  deserts;  surgery  is  taught  in  Sja-ian  uni- 
versities; chemistry  violates  the  sanctities  of  organized  matter  in 
Saracenic  laboratories,  and  over  all  the  enchanting  song  of  poetrv 
is  heard  instead  of  barbaric  battle  cries  and  the  shrieks  of  slaugh- 
tered people. 

In  the  changes  of  time,  the  colonial  system  of  a  great  and 
liberty-loving  empire  fails  by  becoming  unjust.  Three  millions  o*^ 
people  can  no  longer  be  governed  by  appointed  governors  nor  bv 
royal  charters.  Interests  and  rights  have  arisen  which  require 
protection  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  them.  Representation  in 
Parliament  is  denied.     Force  is  applied,  and  soon  takes  its  highest 
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form  of  war.  All  the  incidental  horrors  of  such  struggles  follow. 
But  one  hundred  years— a  mere  day  in  such  epochs — pass  avvav, 
and  with  what  results?  The  ancient  forms  of  the  New  World 
have  vanished;  its  idolatries  are  seen  no  more;  the  old  tjranny  is 
buried  in  history  like  the  mammoth  in  the  pages  of  stone.  A 
great  republic  presides  over  a  continent  like  a  tutelary  god,  and 
looks  down  with  protecting  care  upon  the  rivers  which  traverse  it 
like  veins,  upon  its  vast  lakes,  upon  its  mountain  ran<,^es,  richer  in 
gold  and  silver  than  all  the  "barbaric  East,""  upon  its  fields  of  cot- 
ton, white  as  snow,  of  wheat  yellow  as  gold;  upon  its  sailors, 
defying  the  hoary  deep;  upon  its  schools,  where  that  knowledge 
is  taught  which  enforces  virtue;  upon  its  sheltering  places,  so 
ample  and  hospitable  for  all  who  seek  refuge  from  other  lands, 
upon  its  fifty  millions  of  freemen,  its  v/ays  of  peace  and  its  powers 
for  war,  and  all  the  grandeurs  of  a  people  who  know  their  rights 
and  fear  God. 

Of  what  is  all  this  the  result.?  Not  of  any  concessions  of  peace, 
but  of  a  righteous  war  which  enabled  an  oppressed  people  to 
emancipate  itself,  and  then,  having  formed  alliance  with  all  the 
forces  which  make  States  great — with  the  printing  pi'ess,  the 
school,  religious  freedom,  the  examples  of  antiquity,  and  all  the 
constructive  processes  of  all  time,  to  produce  the  most  consum- 
mate product  of  man  in  his  political  capacity. 

The  effect  of  great  wars  has  been  to  render  petty  wars  impos- 
sible. The  history  of  remote  antiquity  is  uniformly  that  of  preda- 
tory or  revengeful  contests  between  small  states,  until  some  nation 
which  most  fully  possesses  the  elements  of  progress  has,  by  con- 
quest, effected  a  consolidated  empire.  From  that  time,  wars 
become  fragmentary  and  affairs  of  the  frontier.  Long  periods 
of  peace  intervene.  Leisure,  the  great  need  of  an  aspiring  man 
or  nation,  is  thus  afforded,  and  during  those  periods  of  repose 
the  choice  intellects  of  the  time  build  for  the  future.  Some 
one  writes  a  book  which  floats  centuries,  perhaps,  upon  the 
ocean  of  time,  like  a  buoy,  but  to  which  in  its  season  is  moored 
all  the  precious  freightage  of  a  people.  Another  man  subdues 
some  refractory  physical  agency — invents  the  telescope  and 
gives  an  impetus  to  astronomical  science,  mensurates  the  world's 
surface  by  new  rules,  and  makes  certain  the  way  upon  the 
deep;  confines  steam  in  an  iron  prison  to  work  like  a  slave, 
and  thus  creates  the  power  which  cancels  space;  causes  electricity 
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to  speak  from  marvelous  distances,  and  eliminates  the  friction  of 
time  in  great  and  distant  transactions.  Great  empires  thus  become 
possible  through  j^eaceful  means.  Men  can  act  in  masses  instantly 
in  their  democratic  capacity  upon  public  affairs,  though  separated 
from  each  other  by  thousands  of  miles,  and  thus  the  republic, 
which  was  anciently  of  small  area,  as  it  was  necessarily  to  enable 
the  citizens  to  come  together  and  take  action,  is  now  continental 
in  expanse.  Wars  become  less  and  less  frequent,  and  in  the  long 
cycles  of  peace,  humanity,  undistracted  by  battles,  raises  itself 
higher  and  higher.  Great  national  ideas  and  conceptions  become 
dominant  after  hundreds  of  years  of  contest.  A  few  great  govern- 
ments exist  together  instead  of  many  small  states  in  fear  of  the 
great  one.  The  ambition  of  universal  empire  is  no  longer  tenable 
even  in  theory.  Great  systems,  too  great  to  be  often  attacked  by 
the  others,  exist  in  competitive  examination  for  the  student  of 
political  philosophy  who,  from  the  best  of  each,  gathers  the  pecu- 
liar excellencies  for  universal  naturalization.  The  Prussian  school 
establishes  itself  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  manhood 
suffrage  of  America  is  claimed  as  a  political  right  in  Europe. 
The  free  tenure  of  land  becomes  the  contention  of  oppressed 
tenants.  The  iron  hand  of  the  feudal  lord  loses  its  strength,  and 
the  statesman,  like  Prospero,  enters  upon  his  heritage. 

Of  course,  little  of  all  this  is  the  immediate  result  of  war.  In 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  the  most  efficient  causes  are  remote  in 
their  operation;  they  are  often  the  resulting  average  of  alternate 
disaster  and  success;  and  sometimes  they  are  so  subtle  and  appar- 
ently casual  that  it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  their  efficiency. 
Francis  Bacon  long  ago  observed  that  "the  providence  of  God  is 
such  that  He  doth  ever  hang  the  greatest  weights  upon  the  small- 
est wires."  But  it  is  surprising  how  often  the  patient  analysis  of 
some  structural  function  of  the  industry  of  a  nation  attaches  it  to 
war  as  its  cavise.  The  beet  root  sugar  production  of  France,  for 
instance,  resulted  from  the  isolation  of  that  country  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars  by  English  blockades.  The  general  frugality 
and  hoarding  propensity  of  that  people,  its  impregnable  power  of 
self-sustainment,  its  rooted  hold  upon  the  land,  its  aversion  to 
migrate,  are  in  great  degree  the  products  of  wars  in  which  France 
was  generally  besieged  by  land  and  blockaded  by  sea.  The  com- 
mercial character  and  ascendancy  of  England  and  the  cosmopolitan 
migration  of  its  people  have  resulted   from   its  naval   superiority, 
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and  it  is  the  only  nation  whicli  has  ever  conquered  an  immense 
dominion  as  a  collateral  and  incidental  acquisition  of  its  com- 
merce. And  what  a  conquest  it  has  been!  The  great  peninsula 
of  Hindostan  has  become  the  mere  appanage  of  the  little  island, 
which  hasr  girded  its  great  dependency  with  the  railroad  track  and 
the  telegraphic  wire,  which  has  given  to  those  hundred  millions  of 
peojDle  a  code  compounded  of  the  choicest  elements  of  tlie  civil  and 
the  common  laws,  and  disturbed  the  repose  of  Brahma  by  trial  by 
jury  and  by  the  praetorian  correction  of  English  equity.  No  return 
of  some  celestial  Ishmael  of  the  stars,  some  comet  from  its  journey 
of  a  thousand  years  to  the  outposts  of  our  universe, 

"Where  gravitation,  shifting,  turns  the  other  way," 
is  more  sublime  than  this  revisitation  by  one  of  the  great  families 
of  humanity  to  its  ancient  home.  By  war  it  went;  by  war  it 
returned.  At  a  time  so  remote  that  nothing  but  the  imperishable 
itlentity  of  language  is  left  to  prove  the  fact,  one  of  the  primitive 
races  sent  out  its  army  from  its  Asiatic  home.  It  reached  Greece. 
It  drew  from  the  nature  of  that  enchanting  land  a  fairer  and  more 
humane  religion.  It  produced  Homer,  the  jooet;  Thucydides,  the 
historian;  Pericles,  the  statesman;  Plato,  the  philosopher.  Still 
moving  westward  in  the  unrecorded  ages  it  occupied  Italy,  and 
emerges  into  view  at  Rome.  It  takes  vip  Christianity  in  its  course 
of  conquest,  and,  moving  always  westward,  reaches  the  Atlantic 
upon  the  coasts  of  Europe.  The  dark  ages  and  the  middle  ages 
supervene,  but  the  stock  survives,  still  moving  from  its  place  of 
origin.  Oceans  arc  crossed,  new  continents  are  discovered, 
America  is  colonized;  the  race  moves  on  along  the  path  of  war, 
until  at  last  the  world  has  been  girdled  and  the  descendants  of  the 
primeval  people  visit  their  ancestral  places  with  all  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  thousands  of  years  of  conquest.  They  have 
acquired,  planted,  and  transmitted  freedom,  religion,  civilization, 
as  the  trophies  of  necessary  wars,  and,  of  all  these,  armies  have 
heQW  the  true  propaganda.  No  one  has  seen  cleai'er  than  Victor 
Cousin  the  constructive  functions  of  war,  and  he  says: 

"  The  hazards  of  war  and  of  the  diverse  fortune  of  combats  are  spoken  of 
without  cessation.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  there  is  very  little  chance  in 
i\v.ir:  the  dice  are  loaded,  it  seems,  for  I  defy  any  one  to  cite  me  a  single  game 
7ost  by  humanity.  In  reality,  there  is  not  a  single  battle  which  has  taken  a 
turn  detrimental  to  civilization.  Civilization  may  receive  some  check, — arms 
are  inconstant, — but  in  the  end  the  advantage,  the  gain,  and  the  honor  of  the 
campaign  remain  to  it.     Every  time  that  the  spirit  of  the  past  and  the  spirit  of 
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the  future  shall  find  themselves  engaged,  the  advantage  will  necessarily 
remain  vi'ith  the  new  spirit.  We  have  seen  that  history  has  its  laws.  If 
history  has  its  laws,  war,  which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  history,  which  repre- 
sents its  great  movements,  and,  thus  to  speak,  its  crises,  war  also  ought  to  have 
its  laws,  and  its  necessary  laws.  And  if,  as  we  have  established  it,  history, 
with  its  great  events,  is  nothing  else  than  the  judgment  of  God  upon  humanity, 
we  can  say  that  war  is  nothing  else  than  the  pronouncing  of  this  judgment, 
and  that  battles  are  its  signal  promulgation.  Defeats  and  the  end  of  a  nation 
are  the  decrees  of  civilization  and  of  God  himself,  in  regard  to  this  nation, 
which  thev  declare  to  be  behind  the  present  time,  to  be  in  opposition  with  the 
progress  of  the  world,  and  consequently  to  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life." 

Having-  thus  endeavored  to  view  wax  from  the  summits  of 
historical  philosophy,  let  us  try  to  indicate  wherein  the  war,  of 
which  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  bore  one-half  the  weight, 
has  advanced  the  cause  which  righteous  wars  have  always  pro- 
moted. We  have  seen  that  the  great  conquests  of  history  have 
been  the  victories  of  better  ideas,  compelled,  generally,  in  self- 
defense,  but  always  justly,  to  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  force. 
Had  our  war  this  justification?     It  had,  most  assuredly. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  manners  and  customs  and  busi- 
ness policy  of  a  people  are  more  powerful  than  its  positive 
governmental  institutions  in  shaping  its  destinies,  by  modifying 
its  organic  form.  This  is  doubtless  true  in  many  instances.  And 
because  manners,  customs,  and  business  ways  are  the  products  of 
an  environment,  of  aptitudes,  of  temptations,  and  of  the  personal 
characteristics  of  a  people  all  reciprocally  interacting  upon  each 
other;  are  irrepealable  by  legislation,  and  work  steadily  through 
the  spontaneous  exertions  of  millions  by  the  power  of  common 
consent,  making  convictions  take  concrete  forms,  political  or 
otherwise,  so  that  in  the  same  State  will  often  be  found,  as  was 
the  case  with  us,  two  constitutions  struggling  for  ascendancy,— 
the  one  written  and  adopted,  the  other  unwritten,  but  powerfully 
pressing  upon  the  other  to  amend  it;  here  deposing  some  ancient 
function  which  may  be  worn  out,  there  usurping  some  power 
made  necessary  or  convenient  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times, — 
because  all  this  was  true  in  our  case,  it  was  found  that  no  force 
less  powerful  than  a  great  social  and  warlike  convulsion  could 
abrogate  these  innovating  forces;  and  it  followed  that,  when  they 
were  abrogated,  their  polar  opposites  came  into  operation  and 
worked  beneficently. 

The  founders   of  our  government  deliberately  left  their  elabo- 
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rate  scheme  sub)cct  to  the  pernicious  innucnce  of  such  an  extra- 
oroanic  adversary.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  domestic  institution 
of  slavery.  It  was  at  first  a  mild  and  unaggressive  social  form 
which  seemed  obsolescent.  But  the  great  inventions  which  applied 
the  myriad  fingers  of  machinery  to  gin  and  spin  cotton,  which,  hy 
cheapening  the  finished  product,  made  the  market  universal, 
which  remitted  every  slave  to  the  production  of  the  staple  and, 
by  the  magic  of  demand,  subdued  the  southern  wilderness  into 
fields,  made  the  institution  of  slavery,  what  it  never  was  before  in 
the  world's  history,  intensely  aggressive.  The  opposing  princi- 
ples which  have  always  caused  wars,  came  into  conflict.  An 
instrument  which  was  intended  to  be  a  solemn  covenant  of  the 
people  in  their  primary  and  undelegated  capacity,  which  begins 
with  the  words,  ''We,  the  people,"  was  misconstrued  as  the  mere 
grant  of  powers  by  the  States  as  States,  subject  to  defeasance  by 
them,  as  a  mere  treaty  compact  between  them.  The  baneful  doc- 
trine of  the  balance  of  power  became  cardinal  with  great  parties 
and  with  great  political  instructors.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
heresies,  organic  political  changes  took  place,  although  they  were 
for  a  long  time  feignedly  unrecognized  by  those  pleasing  fictions 
of  self-delusion  by  which  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  so  often 
cheat  themselves  into  the  hope  that  all  is  well. 

By  the  usurpation  of  this  repeahng  power,  the  Union  was 
actually  dissolved  long  before  the  fact  of  its  dissolution  was  recog- 
nized. Though  there  remained  a  nominal  union,  its  constitutional 
bonds  were  merely  a  ligamentous  tie,  with  a  depraved  circulation, 
actually  irritating,  which  held  together,  by  the  mere  habit  of  a 
convenient  cohesion,  foreign  bodies  as  hostile  as  are  repulsion  and 
attraction. 

In  the  period  from  the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war 
until  the  ligament  of  the  hypothetical  union  was  cut  by  the  sword, 
observe  our  history,  and  what  actual  cohesion  was  there  in  our 
system?  The  delicately  adjusted  degrees  of  power  and  right  were 
shaken.     As  Shakespeare  makes  Ulysses  say: 

"Frights,  changes,  horrors, 

Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 

The  unity  and  married  cahn  of  states 

Quite  from  their  fixture!     O,  when  degree  is  shaked, 

Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs. 

Then  enterprise  is  sick!     How  could  communities, 

Degrees  in  schools  and  brotherhoods  in  cities, 
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Peaceful  commerce  from  dividablc  shores, 

The  primogenitivc  and  due  cf  birth, 

Prerogative  of  earth,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels, 

But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place? 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string. 

And,  hark,  what  discord  follows!     Each  thing  meets 

In  mere  oppugnancy:     The  bounded  waters 

Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores 

And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe: 

Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility, 

And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead: 

Force  should  be  right:  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong. 

Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides. 

Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too. 

Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power, 

Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite; 

And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf. 

So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 

Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey, 

And  last  eat  up  himself.''  ■  • 

This  was  our  condition,  and  it  was  the  result  of  contending- 
institutions  and  their  consequent  manners  and  customs.  .The 
institution  of  shivery  bred  conceptions  of  allegiance  wholly  at  war 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  polity.  Slavery  was 
feudal  and  baronial  in  its  character.  The  analogy  is  not  a  fanci- 
ful one,  for,  as  in  the  feudal  times,  the  lord  often  aided  the  central 
or  superior  government  when  and  as  he  pleased;  so,  in  our  case, 
the  feudatories  of  the  South  held  firm  or  relaxed  their  allegiance 
as  passion  or  interest  instructed,  and  they  expounded  their  duties 
to  suit  themselves.  This  was  the  revolutionary  doctrine  of  states 
rights.  From  this  sprang  the  rebellious  prerogative  of  secession, 
whereby  treason  was  formulated  into  a  constitutional  principle, 
as  in  the  older  and  ruder  times. 

The  consequences  were  most  disastrous.  We  became  two  peo- 
ples. We  were  enemies  with  one  treasury.  Our  navy  carried 
two  flags.  We  were  the  hostile  joint-tenants  of  one  public 
domain.  The  destroying  principle  of  balance  of  power  became 
efticient  in  our  aflairs.  The  South,  agricultural,  and  relying 
upon  one  staple,  was  unprogressive.  Ascendancy  was  its  necessity, 
and  it  was  therefore  unwilling  that  the  common  resources  should 
be  at  all  applied  in  aiding  the  great  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment,— those  greater  than  Appian  ways, — which  in  their  com- 
pleted state  have  clamped  this  nation  by  iron  bands  stronger  than 
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any  constitutional  ties.  We  were  degraded  abroad.  We  coveted 
and  took  the  domain  of  our  neighbor.  To  the  world  we  were  the 
convenanted  accessories  to  the  last  great  crime  of  civilized 
humanity.  We  became  provincial.  There  was  a  North,  a  South, 
an  East,  a  West.  There  was  little  comprehension  of  the  vastness 
of  our  country,  of  its  far-reaching  destinies,  of  its  position  in  the 
van  of  humanity,  of  its  magnificent  needs,  necessary  to  obtain  its 
mao-nificent  ends.  We  were  bounded  by  a  parochial  narrowness 
of  conception  that  would  seem  incredible  were  it  not  a  part  of 
our  own  experience.  There  was  no  universal  education.  The 
statesmen  of  the  South  were  oligarchs,  without  a  constituency. 
Liberty  was  a  tolerated  alien  in  her  own  heritage.  Manufactures 
existed  only  in  the  few  States  north  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of 
the  Alleghanies.  The  rest  of  the  country  depended  solely  ujDon 
agriculture,  and  was  on  the  track  of  the  remorseless  destiny  of 
all  communities  which  begin  by  exporting  their  soils  in  the  con- 
centrated richness  of  their  products,  and  which  end  by  transport- 
ing their  people  from  the  impoverished  fields.  Our  financial 
institutions  were  unstable.  Each  state  had  its  currency,  and  all 
the  currency  was  depraved.  We  were  a  nation  diseased  through- 
out. The  warring  elements,  whose  conflict  has  in  all  time  been 
the  condition  of  progress,  after  twenty  years  of  tentative  colli- 
sions under  pretexts  of  peace,  came  to  the  collision  of  arms.  We 
now  know  that  the  only  exit  was  through  the  open  gates  of  the 
temple  of  Janus. 

This  sketch  of  our  condition  suggests  the  consequences  of  the 
war,  and  therefore  nothing  beyond  mere  indication  of  what  they 
were  is  necessary.  Slavery  was  abolished,  and  with  the  fall  of 
that  Philistian  temple  beneath  the  force  which,  bowing  with 
prayer  and  strength  between  its  pillars,  wrenched  them  from  their 
base,  were  crushed  the  monstrous  poHtical  and  social  conceptions 
which  had  blinded  the  nation  and  led  it  captive.  The  manufactory 
stands  neighbor  to  the  field.  It  is  but  twenty  years  since  General 
Sherman  ordered  the  depopulation  of  Atlanta  by  removal  of  its 
inhabitants.  This  edict,  written  with  the  sword,  was  denounced 
by  the  Confederate  General  as  transcending  in  studied  and  ingeni- 
ous cruelty  all  acts  ever  brought  to  his  attention  in  the  dark  his- 
tory of  war.  The  reply  of  the  Federal  commander  was  a  masterly 
vindication  of  his  proceeding  and  of  the  nation  and  its  cause. 
Two  decades  have  passed.     Atlanta  has  become  a  great  manu- 
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facturing  city,  and  it  stands  to-day  regnant  over  the  revolutionized 
industries  of  the  regions  in  which  the  Army  of  tlie  Tennessee 
executed  the  edicts  of  historical  progression  by  the  constructive 
forces  of  vv^ar.  Education  is  now  universal.  We  have  a  stable 
currency:  financial  panics  have  become  rare.  Our  disease  was 
such  that  the  nourishment  of  the  head  and  heart  of  the  nation 
once  produced  paralysis  of  its  extremities.  Now,  whatever  is 
good  for  any  part  of  the  great  body  politic  is  good  for  all  its 
parts. 

History  has  always  said  too  much  about  the  great  general,  and 
not  enough  of  the  idea  which  he  represents.  Great  he  may  be 
personally,  but,  after  all,  his  power  is  one  of  representation.  The 
modern  conqueror  is  stored  with  the  forces  of  all  the  past.  In 
him  all  time — Charlemagne,  Alfred,  Galileo,  Guttenberg,  Luther, 
Watt,  Washington,  Napoleon — are  militant.  History  has  also 
said  too  little  of  the  private  soldier.  There  never  were  such  arm- 
ies as  those  which  served  this  nation.  Take  any  regiment  and 
analyze  the  abilities  of  its  men.  It  could  furnish  a  classical  school 
with  preceptors.  It  could  edit  and  print  a  newspaper.  It  could 
repair  and  work  a  railroad.  It  could  construct  and  operate  a  line 
of  telegraph.  It  could  organize  and  administer  a  State  with  con- 
stitution, statutes,  courts.  Myriads  of  the  soldiers  of  those  armies 
are  seen  no  more  in  this  w^orld.  They  fought  their  last  fight  long 
ago.  They  lie  embattled  in  the  invincible  array  of  death,  on 
Southern  ground,  nevermore  to  be  conquered  or  dispersed,  there 
to  sleep  the  sleep  which  knows  but  one  awakening.  What  men 
they  were!  In  them  patriotism  dilated  to  its  colossal,  antique 
grandeur.  The  world  will  hardly  look  upon  their  like  again. 
How  vernal  their  yoimg  life  opened  before  them!  Through  the 
vistas  of  their  future  they  saw  the  alluring  visions  of  fame,  honor, 
power  and  love.  Their  country  called  them  from  all  these.  They 
turned  their  backs  on  honor's  temple,  on  fame's  enchanting  coro- 
net. They  unclasped  the  last  embrace  of  love,  felt  the  holy  per- 
fume of  its  parting  kiss,  w'ith  premonitions  which  wandered 
through  eternity,  that  never  again  any  more  in  this  woi'ld  could 
they  retaste  those  surrendered  joys.  They  went  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  as  to  a  festival,  singing  their  coun- 
tr3''s  songs,  and  of  nothing  recking  except  that  in  their  death  their 
countrv  would  live  forever. 

The  experience  of  those  who  were  spared  to  I'eturn  enlai'ged 
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their  conceptions  of  their  country,  of  its  needs  and  resources. 
Every  step  they  took  in  the  long  marches  from  the  temperate 
res^ions  of  their  homes  towards  the  strange  and  semi-tropical  land, 
where  they  saw  unwonted  forms  of  life  and  growth,  was  a  pro- 
cess of  education.  Every  soldier  who  returned  was  a  man  broad- 
ened far  beyond  his  former  limitations.  He  had  assisted  in  the 
conduct  of  great  operations,  carried  on  at  limitless  expense.  He 
had  seen  that  there  are  marvelous  recuperative  powers  in  nature 
and  in  man  to  repair  the  waste  of  torch  and  sword;  powers, 
which  will  in  a  year  often  smooth  down  the  desolation  and 
destruction  of  a  long  campaign.  And  so,  laying  down  the  musket 
and  taking  up  the  ballot,  he  began  the  woi-k  of  reorganization  and 
restitution.  In  doing  this,  no  backward  steps  were  taken.  Not 
one  of  the  former  agencies  of  misrule  was  resuscitated.  The  very 
idea  of  sectionalism  vanished.  Large  views,  continental  in  their 
scope,  took  the  place  of  parochial  contraction.  The  public  lands 
were  given  to  the  immigrant.  The  railroads  were  endowed  with 
them.  The  continent  was  spanned  wnth  the  iron  avenues  of  civili- 
zation, and  the  activities  of  the  Atlantic  States  were  poured  over- 
land into  the  bosom  of  the  vast  and  solemn  Pacific. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  distinctly  the  effect  of  the  war  upon 
foreign  people.  That  it  was  very  impressive  is  clear.  The  aspir- 
ations of  the  French  people  towards  republican  forms  have  been 
the  creations  of  American  success.  The  first  French  republic 
was  its  daughter.  It  was  nourished  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
was  then  our  minister  at  Paris,  and  by  Thomas  Paine,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  French  National  Assembly.  It  fell,  for  it  was  pre- 
mature. But  immediately  after  our  war  had  shown  the  world 
with  convincing  demonstration  that  our  system  is  not  a  rope  of 
sand,  but  one  which  contains  ample  powers  of  self-preservation, 
the  second  French  republic  rose  like  an  exhalation  from  the  ruins 
of  foreign  conquest  and  domestic  rapine,  and  promises  to  stand 
permanently. 

But  let  us  look  still  further.  Africa  is  second  only  to  Asia  in 
area.  It  has  been  darkened  to  the  world,  in  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence, from  the  beginning.  It  is  traversed  by  great  rivers,  by 
lofty  mountain  ranges.  It  is  rich  in  forests,  plains,  and  minerals. 
It  is  densely  populated.  Some  of  its  barbarous  kings  have  been 
men  of  great  political  and  military  ability.  God  creates  nothing 
in  vain,  suffers  nothing  to  exist  for  no  purpose.     The  seals  which 
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have  closed  the  great  continent  are  breaking.  The  Suez  canal 
has  given  easy  access  to  its  eastern  coast.  It  is  proposed  to  turn 
the  v^aters  of  the  Atlantic  into  their  ancient  bed,  the  desert  of 
Sahara.  Enlightened  nations  are  exploring  the  Congo.  The  child 
is  now  living  who  will  see  that  continent  opened  by  war,  by  rail- 
roads, and  its  vast  capacities  for  production  enter  into  the  chan- 
nels of  commerce,  to  minister  to  the  needs  and  luxuries  of  the 
world.  Its  millions  must  either  perish  or  be  reclaimed  from  bar- 
barism. But  it  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  that  race  that 
contact  with  other  races  does  not  extinguish  it.  It  flourishes  under 
all  circumstances.  It  has  great  powers  of  adaptation  and  imitation. 
Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  next  conquest  of  humanity  is  to 
be  in  that  dark  continent.  By  what  forces  will  the  righteous  sub- 
jugation be  most  powerfully  assisted.?  We  have  in  the  United 
States  seven  millions  of  Christian  people.  They  are  citizens. 
Their  children  are  learning  to  read  and  write.  Compared  with 
their  kindred  in  the  other  continent  they  stand  immeasurably 
higher.  They  are  the  advanced  people  of  that  innumerable  race. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  United  States  will  at  the  proper 
time  take  a  most  efficient  part  in  the  reclamation  of  Africa.  The 
laws  of  commerce  and  the  benevolent  propensity  of  civilized 
States  to  aid  in  such  work  are  alone  sufficient  to  impel  our  peo- 
ple to  this  participation.  We  have  seen  how  in  the  long  processes 
of  time  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  race  has  returned  into  India,  bearing 
with  it  all  the  accumulations  of  unnumbered  generations.  It  will 
be  but  a  repetition  of  history  when  the  African  soldier,  statesman, 
schoolmaster  and  missionary  will  visit  the  continent  from  which 
his  ancestor  was  torn  into  a  hopeless  slavery,  bearing  with  him 
the  choicest  products  of  civilization,  as  the  agencies  of  regener- 
ation. And  in  that  future,  when  the  world  is  fairly  under  the 
influence  of  all  these,  when  the  historian  seeks  for  the  cause 
which  rendered  this  enormous  reflex  action  possible,  he  will  find 
it  in  a  great  war  in  another  hemisphere,  by  which  a  race  was  dis- 
enthralled and  raised  from  the  gangs  of  slavery  into  the  ranks  of 
manhood. 

Many  other  reflections  press  forward  for  expression,  but  the 
limitations  of  this  occasion  repress  them.  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  the  mission  of  war  in  general,  and  of  this  war  in  particular; 
that  its  end  is  not  mere  conquest,  nor  personal  glory;  that  its  con- 
sequences   are    never   ending;  that  it  is  in  the    great  average   of 
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human  concerns  beneficent;  that  it  extirpates  error;  that  it  estab- 
lishes what  it  is  good;  that  it  makes  nations. 

I  have  said  httle  of  your  battles,  nothing  of  your  personal  glory. 
The  battles  are  known  to  the  world,  your  glory  is  secure.  It 
was  a  sublime  conception  of  the  German  poet  Zedlitz,  that  before 
the  statue  of  the  great  Napoleon  in  the  Place  Vendomo  the  hosts 
of  the  Empire  muster  for  review.  While  Paris  sleeps,  the  disem- 
bodied cohorts  of  the  dead  conqueror  break  the  marble  calm  of 
death  and  are  marshalled  upon  the  fields  of  air.  The  armies  of 
twenty  years  stand  embattled  on  that  aerial  plain.  They  come 
from  the  slime  of  the  Nile,  from  the  sands  of  Arabia,  from  the 
snows  of  Russia,  from  Alpine  ice,  from  German  plains,  from  the 
fields  of  Italy,  from  Spanish  sierras,  from  the  waves  of  Trafalgar. 
The  imperial  marshals  are  there:  Murat,  with  his  squadrons; 
Davout,  with  the  victors  of  Auerstadt;  Massena,  with  the  famine- 
stricken  defenders  of  Genoa;  Macdonald,  sword  in  hand  and  on 
foot  at  the  head  of  the  eighteen  thousand  immortals  who  broke 
the  Austrian  centre  at  Wagram;  slaughtered  Ney,  with  the 
apparition  of  the  despairing  Guard,  which  broke  in  vain  in 
bloody  surges  upon  the  English  squares  at  Waterloo.  The  spec- 
tres of  auxiliary  kings,  their  brows  gold-bound  with  phantom 
crowns  bestowed  by  him,  career  before  their  shadowy  legions, 
and  far  off  upon  the  confines  of  the  night  the  phantasma  of  van- 
quished armies  in  full  retreat  is  dimly  seen  upon  a  hundred  fields. 
Martial  music  is  faintly  heard  beneath  the  stars,  and  ujDon  the 
spirit  banners  of  the  pallid  and  evanescent  host  as  it  sweeps  in 
dark  review  before  the  bronze  emperor,  who  has  also  taken  a 
ghostly  life,  gleam  the  words  ^'■Ave  Impcrator !  Moritiiri  te  salu- 
tant^''  and  then  the  armies  of  a  lost  cause  melt  into  the  air  and 
the  emperor  becomes  bronze  again. 

So,  now  and  in  all  time,  will  the  hosts  of  this  army  defile  before 
the  Genius  of  History.  They  rise,  arms  in  hand,  from  the  ancient 
river-beds,  from  the  bivouac  of  the  grave,  from  Vicksburg  and 
Kenesaw,  from  every  historic  battlefield,  from  deadly  forests  and 
noisome  prison  pens.  The  living  and  the  dead  are  there,  the 
white  man  and  his  dusky  comrade.  The  great  generals  are  in 
their  places.  The  peans  of  victorious  music  are  beard  again. 
The  starry  flag  gleams  among  the  constellations.  This  pageant 
fades  from  the  El3sian  fields,  and  History,  taking  up  her  pen, 
writes  of  that  army  the  imperishable  words,  "Its  cause   was  not 
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lost,  for  it  was  the  cause  of  Liberty,  my  best  beloved  child.  It 
foii^'ht  the  great  battle  of  humanity  and  conquered,  and  is  con- 
secrated to  the  reverence  of  mankind." 

Governor  Davis  was  cheered  many  times  during  his  address, 
having  held  his  listeners  to  a  very  close  attention,  and  as  he  con- 
cluded he  received  hearty  applause. 

Tlie  President:— Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  night  is  very  hot 
antl  alth<jugh  you  want  to  encore  our  orator,  you  ought  not  to 
desire  him  to  proceed  again.  [Laughter.]  It  is  now,  according 
to  my  watch,  lo  o'clock;  we  have  been  sitting  an  hour  and  a  half, 
but,  according  to  our  customary  usage,  we  sometimes  sit  as  long 
as  two  hours  and  a  half.  Now,  the  next  thing  in  order  is  some 
music,  which  I  will  soon  call  for,  after  which  I  will  permit  any 
member  of  the  Society  who  will  speak  the  name  fairly  to  call 
upon  any  other  person  in  the  audience  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Society  also,  or  any  person  upon  the  stand,  to  speak  a  few  min- 
utes extemporaneously.  There  are  gentlemen  in  the  audience 
whom  you  may  desire  to  call  upon,  and  you  can  think  the  matter 
over  among  yourselves.  This  invitation  is  only  to  be  given  by 
members  of  our  own  Society. to  call  upon  other  members  of  the 
Society  to  come  to  the  stand  and  speak  extemporaneously.  And 
you  can  also  call  upon  any  member  who  is  already  upon  the  plat- 
form. 

Before  opening  this  little  game — this  little  side-game — [laugh- 
ter] which  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  fun,  I  call 
upon  the  Quartette  to  sing  "Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp-Ground." 

Song,  as  above. 

Song — Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,hy  Miss  Alice  S.  Mitchell, 
the  audience  joining  the  chorus. 

General  Fallows  was  called  for  a  speech  and  General  Sherman 
presented  him,  saying: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  introduce  to  you  the  Rev.  Bishop 
or  Major- General  Yi\\\ov<;s,  I  don't  know  which.  [Laughter  and 
applause.]     General  Fallovvs. 

Mr.   Pkesidext,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  feel  like  singing  in  my  heart  to-night,  as  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  sing  with  my  lips,  '"Hallelujah,  our  God  is   Marching  On." 
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He  marches  on  in  the  sulphurous  air  and  smoke  of  battle,  as  well 
as  in  the  ways  and  modes  of  peace;  and  the  able  and  philosophical 
and  scholarly  and  comprehensive  address  we  have  listened  to 
to-night  has  pointed  us  to  the  glorious  truth  that  the  war  in  which 
we  were  engaged  was  not  waged  in  vain;  that  we  have  to-night 
a  common  country;  that  we  have  to-night  a  flag  without  a  single 
star  missing;  that  the  war  has  been  overruled  by  God  for  the 
permanent  establishment  of  this  republic  upon  the  earth.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  question  has  been  asked  respecting  the  enduring  nature  of 
our  institutions,  it  has  been  asked  since  the  war  even,  respecting 
our  country — are  there  signs  of  incipient  or  quick  consumption  in 
her?  Has  she  still  a  cancerous  affection  in  her  blood?  Is  she 
dyspeptic?  Is  she  rheumatic?  Has  she  softening  of  the  brain? 
Is  there  any  disease  of  the  heart?  Well,  to-night  we  are  reas- 
sured on  this  point.  There  has  been  brought  before  the  world  a 
monument,  which  in  its  boldness  of  conception  and  in  its  coming 
grandeur  of  execution  will  not  be  surpassed  upon  the  earth;  it  is 
the  statue  of  liberty  enlightening  the  world,  to  stand  upon  the 
o-ateway  of  our  country  at  the  metropolis  of  the  nation.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Look  at  the  conception  of  the  artist;  it  is  the  conception  of  a 
woman  of  glorious  form  and  bearing,  standing  as  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  that  spirit  of  liberty  we  to-night  revere.  Look  at 
her  in  the  marvelous  magnificence  and  the  exuberance  of  her 
physical  loveliness;  see  her  with  her  eyes  that  have  stolen  their 
blue  from  the  cloudless  depths  of  this  o'er-reaching  sky;  see  her 
with  her  cheeks  kissed  in  the  ruddy  glow  of  health  by  the  ardent 
sun;  see  her  with  the  charm  of  those  templed  waves  and  with  the 
merry,  winsome  grace  of  that  laughing  water  passing  at  her  feet; 
see  her  with  the  superb  strength  of  the  hills  in  her  shapely  limbs; 
see  her  with  her  divine  significance  about  the  forehead,  royal  with 
the  truth;  see  her  with  principles  animating  her  as  lofty  and  com- 
manding as  her  towering  mountains,  with  ideas  as  broad  as  those 
glorious  prairies,  with  motives  and  patriotic  loyalty  and  self- 
sacrificing,  demanding  like  the  resistless  rush  of  her  sea-seeking 
rivers;  look  at  her,  and  then  ask  the  question  whether  her  lungs 
are  not  sound,  whether  her  digestion  is  not  good,  whether  her 
blood  is  not  uncorrupted,  whether  her  brow  is  not  clear  and  her 
brain  active  and  her  heart  beating  warm  and  true. 
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The  time  was  when  that  brow  was  clouded;  the  thne  when 
those  eves  were  tilled  conthiually  with  tears;  the  time  w^as  when 
that  heart  was  bleeding  and  breaking.  Thank  God  that  has  all 
passed;  the  cloud  has  gone.  The  eyes  shine  with  brightness 
they  never  experienced  before.  The  hearc  is  filled  with  a  bound- 
ing gladness  words  cannot  express. 

She  said  once  in  her  agony  and  grief,  "I  have  nourished  and 
brought  up  children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me.  Glory 
be  to  that  God  who  is  'marching  on,'  the  children  have  all  come 
home  again."  And  she  is  raining  to-night  her  benedictions  and 
thanksgivings  upon  the  heads  of  these  loyal  men  of  the 'Army  of 
the  Tennessee  for  helping  to  bring  the  wanderers  back  to  their 
home.  [Prolonged  applause.]  Look  at  her— there  she  stands, 
and  v/ill  forever  stand,  empress  alike  o'er  all  the  earth— holding 
in  that  hand,  in  which  you  can  see  no  tremor,  the  torch  of  liberty, 
enlightening  the  nations  of  the  earth;  the  torch  of  civilization, 
the  torch  of  invention,  the  torch  of  literature,  the  torch  of  art,  the 
torch  of  culture  and  the  torch  of  religion;  and  the  light  which 
streams  from  the  torch  which  she  holds,  it  shall  never  go  out — 
never  go  out  while  suns  kindle,  while  stars  burn,  while  the  earth 
remains,  for  the  God  of  Liberty  Himself  lit  that  sacred,  undying 
flame.     [Applause.] 

General  Sherman: — What  is  your  desire  now.^  Shall  we  have 
"The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill.?"  [Cries  of  "The  Sword  of  Bunker 
Hill."] 

General  Sherman: — "The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill"  will  now  be 
sung  by  Captain  Hawkins. 

Song,  as  above. 

General  Atkins  was  called  for;  he  was  introduced  to  the  Society 
by  General  Sherman.     General  Atkins  spoke  as  follows: 

Mk.  Chairman  and  my  Comrades  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee: 

I  thank  you  for  calling  upon  me  this  evening,  because  I  am 
happy  to  be  recognized  as  a  member  of  this  grand  army  organ-- 
zation.  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the  Eleventh  Illinois,  that 
gave  to  the  country  and  to  God,  Wm.  H.  L.  Wallace,  T.  G.  Ran- 
som and  many  others,  and  I  feel,  although  it  is  a  small  part  of  the 
glory  of  that  regiment  that  is  mine,  that  some  of  the  glory  of  the 
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old  Eleventh  Illinois  Infantry  belongs  to  me,  and  that  re^j-iment 
was  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee;  that  some  of  the  glory 
of  the  grand  Army  of  the  Tennessee  is  mine  also.     [Applause.J 

I  like  these  soldiers'  reunions,  because  I  know  that  when  the 
old  soldiers  come  together  they  feel  the  genial  influences  of  the 
old  fires  of  liberty  burning  in  their  hearts  as  they  look  upon  the 
old  flag  and  the  faces  of  our  old  commanders,  some  of  them 
living,  some  of  them  gone,  some  here  and  some  absent,  they  feel 
the  influence  of  those  old  fires,  and  live  over  again  the  old  times; 
it  does  them  good,  it  does  everybody  else  good  also.  These  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  are  gathered  here  this  evening,  some  of  them 
younger  than  we,  will  catch  from  the  genial  fires  of  patriotism, 
burning  in  our  hearts,  sparks  that  will  set  their  hearts  on  fire  also, 
and  especially  the  younger  ones,  those  who  were  not  born  when 
the  great  war  came  with  its  gray  cloud  of  sorrow  and  sufl'ering 
and  death,  and  went  by  at  last,  leaving  its  immortal,  shining 
crown  of  glory  on  this  nation,  will  hear  in  these  soldiers'  reunions 
stories  that  will  forever  live  in  their  hearts;  and  if  the  time  should 
ever  come,  (God  grant  that  it  never  may)  that  this  nation  should 
need  their  services,  it  will  have  strong  hearts  and  stalwart  arms 
to  defend  its  honor  and  its  glory.     [Applause.] 

I  read,  my  comrades,  as  you  i^ead  when  you  were  young,  the 
stories  of  Washington  and  Putnam  and  Green  and  Gates,  and  the 
heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  So  your  children  will  read  of 
the  marches  and  countermarches  of  the  great  Generals  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  in  which  you  had  a  glorious  part,  and 
these  stories  will  fire  their  hearts  as  the  stories  which  you  read 
fired  yours. 

Oh,  what  a  grand  stoiy  it  is;  let  me  not  attempt  to  tell  it.  In 
song  and  story  and  in  marble  statue,  it  will  live  during  all  the 
ages,  for  liberty  will  not  forget  her  children  until  liberty  herself 
shall  die.  And  amid  the  bright  galaxy  of  stars,  shining  in  the 
history  of  this  great  war,  none  will  shine  brighter  or  be  i-emem- 
bered  longer  than  the  name  of  our  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
martyred  President  of  the  United  States,  Abraham  Lincoln? 
[applause,]  and  by  his  side  will  shine  forever  in  history,  the  name 
of  the  first  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  General 
Grant,  [great  applause,]  the  Marlborough  of  American  history, 
[prolonged  applause,]  and  by  his  side  also  will  shine  the  name 
of  our   present    commander.    General     Sherman,    [applause    and 
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luinah,]  tlie  Napoleon  of  the  Avar,  [prolonged  applause,]  and  by 
his  side  will  shine  the  name  of  General  Logan,  [applause  and 
cries  of  hurrah  for  General  Logan,]  the  Marshal  Ney  of  the  war, 
hut  I  cannot  name  them  all,  and  then,  like  the  unnumbered  stars 
of  the  milky  way,  in  its  shining  pathway  across  the  heavens,  will 
shine  the  names  of  the  private  soldiers,  [applause,]  not  one  of 
which  will  be  lost;  in  the  records  of  the  War  Department,  and 
on  the  rolls  of  the  army,  and  in  the  archives  at  Washington,  they 
will  all  be  safe  forever,  side  by  side  with  Lincoln  and  Grant  and 
Sherman.     Mr.  President,  I  thank  you.     [Applause.] 

Cries  of  "Belknap"  "Belknap." 

General  Belknap  spoke  as  follows: 

Mi{.  President,  Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  dislike  to  disturb  the  solemnities  of  this  occasion,  [laugh- 
ter] but  I  believe  I  will  tell  a  story,  [laughter] — a  story  that  I 
have  told  so  man}'  times  that  they  say  I  begin  to  believe  myself 
that  it  is  true,  but,  nevertheless,  I  tell  it  because  it  is  true,  and  I 
feel  towards  those  members  of  my  own  command  who  speak  of 
me  in  that  way,  as  a  soldier  of  my  regiment  said  when  writing  to 
his  sw'eetheart  in  Iowa,  from  the  battlefield  of  Shiloh  on  the  day 
following  the  battle.  "I  gazed  from  a  lofty  eminence,  my  darling 
sweetheart,  and  looked  down  upon  the  rebels  with  vigor  and  con- 
tempt." [Laughter  and  applause.]  When  one  of  the  Irish  regi- 
ments was  forming  in  the  city  of  Keokuk,  I  happened  to  be  its 
M:>jor,  and,  recruiting  for  the  regiment,  myself  enlisted  a  young 
Irish  boy,  whom  some  of  the  members  of  the  Society  in  this  hall 
will  recognize  as  my  orderly  during  the  Atlanta  campaign,— Darby 
— the  biggest  forager  and  the  greatest  thief  I  ever  saw.  [Laughter.] 
Marching  down  the  streets  of  Keokuk  with  the  regiment,  with 
drums  beating  and  banners  flying,  I,  its  Major,  it  was  suddenly 
c:tlled  to  my  attention  that  a  woman  had  rushed  from  the  side- 
walk, seized  this  young  Irish  soldier  by  the  collar  and  was  drag- 
ging him  to  the  pavement.  I  ruslied  to  relieve  him  from  this 
predicament  and  suddenly  found  that  it  was  my  Darby  and  that 
the  old  lady  was  his  mother.  She  said  to  me  "Major,  he  can't  go, 
he  shan't  go,  he  is  not  old  enough  to  go;  he  is  not  eighteen  years 
old,  he  must  stay  here  and  you  can't  take  him."  I,  having  the  law 
at  my  tongue's  end,  said,  "madam,  he  must  go,  he  is  eighteen  years 
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of  age, — he  has  sworn  that  he  is  eighteen — the  hiw  says  that  the 
oath  taken  by  the  recruit  shall  h^  conclusive  as  to  his  age,  and  he 
must  go."  She  insisted  that  he  should  not,  I  told  her  of  the 
honors  that  would  await  the  soldier:  if  he  died,  that  he  would 
be  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  [laughter]  and 
perhaps,  if  wounded,  after  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty, 
months,  or  years,  he  would  receive  his  pension.  [Laughter.] 
She  still  insisted,  and  I  still  insisted.  The  regiment  in  the 
meantime  marching  down  to  the  river.  When  finally,  I  per- 
suaded her  with  my  blandishments  to  permit  Darby  to  go,  she 
concluded  that  he  could  go  and  that  I  would  take  good  care 
of  him,  and  her  parting  words  to  him  were,  as  she  blessed  me 
and  blessed  him,  "Darby,  be  a  good  boy  and  stay  by  the  Major 
and  you'll  never  be  hurted."  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Ladies 
and  gentlemen, — especially  ladies, — "stay  by  the  Major  and  you 
will  never  be  forgotten."     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

General  Sherman: — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  there  be  no  further 
call  I  will  have  "Old  Shad}'"  sung.  And  then  we  will  have  our 
tattoo  and  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock  for  the 
business  meeting.  There  being  no  further  requests  for  speeches, 
I  call  upon  Captain  Hawkins  for  "Old  Shady." 

The  audience  joined  heartily  in  the  chorus,  and  when  the  song 
was  concluded  the  Society  adjourned. 
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August  IJ^,  1884, 
The  Society  assembled  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel,  in  accordance 
with  the  adjournment  of  yesterday,  and  was  called  to  order  at  10 
o'clock  by  the  President,  who  announced  that  the  first  in  order  of 
business  would  be  presentation  of  reports  by  committees.  Cap- 
tain Putnam,  for  the  committee  on  selection  of  officers,  presented 

its  report. 

The  President  said  he  had  a  letter  from  General  Hickenlooper, 
and,  before  action  should  be  taken  on  the  report,  the  letter  ought 
to  be  read,  as  General  Hickenlooper  had  been  renominated.  He 
read  the  letter,  which  is  as  follows: 

Cincinnati,  August  9, 1SS4. 

General  W.  T.  Sherman, 

Presidciit  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Lake  Minnetonka, 
Minn.: 
My  Dear  General: — For  the  first  time  since  the  organization  of  our 
Society,  imperative  business  engagements  will  not  admit  of  mj  attending  a 
reunion.  It  is,  therefore,  with  extreme  regret  I  am  compelled  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  attending  this  one.  Through  the  considerate  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy of  my  old  comrades,  I  have  held  the  office  of  Corresponding  Secretary  for 
eighteen  consecutive  years,  but  ever-increasing  and  constantly  accumulating 
business  cares  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  give  to  the  duties  of  the  position 
the  time  and  attention  its  importance  demands,  and  I  have,  therefore,  to  ask 
that  my  resignation  be  accepted. 

In  thus  declining  to  longer  act  in  an  official  capacity,  I  do  not  wish  it  under- 
stood that  my  interest  in  the  Society,  or  its  proceedings,  has  in  any  way 
diminished,  but,  upon  the  contrary,  I  find  that  with  each  succeeding  year  it 
has  grown  stronger  and  stronger,  and  it  is  alone  my  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Society  which  impels  me  to  positively  decline  a  reelection,  and  to  ask  that 
the  duties  of  the  position  be  assigned  to  some  member  who  has  the  time  and 
inclination  to  give  them  proper  attention. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  Hickenlooper, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

He  then  asked  the  Society  to  take  action. 

On  motion  of  Major  Miller, 

Resolved.,  That  the  report  of  the  committee  be  read  and 
adopted. 
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The  report  was  as  follows: 

Hotel  Lafayette,  ] 

Lake  Minxetonka,  Minn.,  August  14,  18S4-  f 

Your  committee  appointed  for  the  selection  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
would  respectfully  present  the  following  names  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Society: 

FOR  president, 

General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

FOR    RECORDING    SECRETARY, 

Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 

FOR    CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY, 

General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

FOR    TREASURER, 

General  M.  F.  Force. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Colonel  John  S.  Cavender,     - 

General  W.  T.  Clark,     -         -         -         - 

Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  H.  Rood, 

Captain  W.  McCrory, 

General  Schuyler  Hamilton, 

Captain  C.  Riebsame, 

Lieutenant  L.  Stillwell, 

Captain  George  H.  Heafford, 

ISLajor  Edgar  T.  Miller, 

Captain  Josiah  Barber, 

Captain  Logan  H.  Roots, 


Charles 


Missouri. 
Dakota. 
Iowa. 

Minnesota. 
New  York. 
Illinois. 
Kansas. 
Wisconsin. 
Pennsylvania. 
Ohio. 
Arkansas. 
E.   Putnam, 

Chairman. 


General  Clark,  chairman  of  committee  to  select  time  and  place 
of  next  meeting,  presented  the  following  report: 

Hotel  Lafayette,  \ 

Lake  Minnetonka,  August  I4,  I8S4.  ) 

General  Sherman, 

President: 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  selection  of  the  time  and  place 
for  the  next  reunion  of  the  Society,  have  unanimously  agreed  to  recommend 
Chicago  as  the  place,  and  the  second  Wednesday  and  second  Thursday  of 
September,  1885,  as  the  time  for  the  meeting. 

It  was  also  unanimously  resolved  by  the  committee  to  recommend  to  the 
Society  that  instructions  be  given  to  the  local  executive  committee  at  Chicago, 
that  it  is  desired,  there  be  no  parade  or  display  of  the  Society  included  in 
the  programme  of  exercises;  but  t.iat  the  meeting  be  confined  to  the  members 
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of  the  Armv  of  the  Tennessee  and  their   families,  for  social  intercourse  and 

friendly  greetings,  , 

In  making  this  recommendation,  yonr  committee  on  behalf  of  the  Societj 
do  not  fail  to  recognize  our  hearty  appreciation,  the  royal  welcome  and  gen- 
erous hospitality  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  cities  in  which  the  reunions 
have  been  held.  nr  m,,.- 

W.    i.   L-LARK, 

Chairman, 

The  President:— Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  your 
committee  on  the  selection  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  next 
annual  meeting,  designating  Chicago  as  the  place,  and  the  second 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  September,  1S85  as  the  time.  That 
will  make  it  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  convenient  for  coming 
and  going.     Are  you  ready  to  act  upon  this  report? 

Captain  Lanstrum  moved  the  report  be  adopted. 

General  vScxton: — Mr.  President,  I  w^ould  ask  if  this  report 
excludes  members  of  sister  societies.  It  sounded  so  to  me  as  it 
was  read. 

General  Clark,  (chairman  of  the  committee): — Of  course  those 
would  come  in  upon  invitation.     They  always  come  in. 

The  President: — The  question  is  whether  this  intends  to  change 
the  custom. 

General  Clark: — Oh  no,  sir;  by  no  means.  You  will  find  the 
words  ''  kindred  societies"  scratched  out;  they  always  come  in  by 
invitation. 

General  Sexton: — That  instructs  them  out,  as  I  understand  it. 

General  Clark: — That  is  not  the  intention  at  all. 

General  Sexton: — I  think  members  of  the  Society  ought  to  be 
authorized  to  invite  members  of  kindred  societies.  I  move  to 
amend  by  inserting  the  clause  "  members  of  kindred  societies 
only.'' 

The  Secretary: — I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  this  question  is 
covered  by  the  third  article  of  our  constitution,  it  says:  "honoring 
the  glorious  achievements  of  our  brothers  in  arms  belonging  to 
other  armies,  whose  services  have  contributed  in  an  equal  degree 
in  the  re-establishment  of  our  government,  and  desiring  to  draw 
closer  to  them  in  the  bonds  of  social  feeling,  the  President,  or 
either  of  the  vice-presidents  of  this  Society,  shall  be  authorized  to 
invite  the  attendance  of  any  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  at 
anv  of  our  annual  meetings." 
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The  President: — Gentlemen,  that  ui^pears  to  be  embraced  in 
the  very  organic  hiw  of  our  Society,  and  probably  was  so  con- 
strued by  the  committee. 

General  Clark: — Yes,  sir. 

The  President: — Therefore  leaving  it  unnecessary  for  inserting 
a  clause  of  this  kind. 

General  Sexton: — Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me,  if  the  local 
committee  follow  the  instructions  there  given,  it  would  prevent 
their  inviting  anybody;  it  leaves  the  matter  exclusively  with  the 
ofKcers.     I  insist  on  my  amendment. 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  the  amendment  is  now  before 
you.  The  proposed  amendment  is  to  insert  these  words, — "mem- 
bers of  kindred  societies  only." 

General  Hamilton: — Mr.  President,  if  it  be  in  order,  I  would 
move  an  amendment  to  that  amendment,  that  the  words  be  "and 
such  guests  as  may  be  invited  by  proper  authority."  (Cries  of 
"No,  no.") 

The  President: — I  would  rather  take  the  sense  of  the  Society 
on  the  tirst  one,  and  then  a  farther  amendment  will  be  in  order. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  (Calls  of  "Qiiestion,")  Those 
who  favor  the  amendment  as  read  will  say  aye,  contrary  nay. 
The  amendment  is  carried.  Now  General  Hamilton,  if  you  have 
any  farther  amendment  to  move,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  present 
it  to  the  Society.  , 

General  Hamilton: — I  have  no  motion  to  make,  sir. 

The  President: — The  understanding  is  that  the  constitution  of 
our  Society  enables  the  othcers  of  the  Society  to  invite  any  man 
who  participated  in  the  war  belonging  to  other  societies,  that  of 
the  Potomac,  the  James,  the  Cumberland,  the  Cavalry  or  any  thino-. 

General  Hamilton: — Well,  if  Blaine  should  be  elected,  could  he 
be  invited.^ 

The  President: — No,  I  don't  think  he  could,  under  our  consti- 
tution; Mr.  Blaine  did  not  serve  with  arms. 

General  Hamilton: — Then,  Mr.  President,  I  propose  that  the 
amendment  be  made  to  read  in  this  way:  "and  such  guests  as 
may  be  invited  by  proper  authority." 

General  Belknap: — Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  for  once,  in  the 
history  of  our  Society,  the  members  will  direct  that  we  have  a 
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meeting  of  tlu'  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.   (Applause.) 

Tlie  President: — I  understand  the  remarks  of  General  Belknap 
to  he  adverse  to  the  new  proposition.^ 

General  Belknap: — Yes,  sir. 

The  President: — Well,  that  proposition  is  now  before  us  for 
discussion.     I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  any  gentleman. 

General  Sanborn: — I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  instead  of 
"proper  authority''  we  insert  the  words  "officers  of  the  Society." 

The  President: — Tliat  is  already  provided  for  in  the  consti- 
tution. 

General  Sanborn: — I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  we  want  to  get 
at  this  thing  exactly  right.  I  believe  the  report  would  be  in  far 
better  shape  without  this  amendment — "guests  belonging  to  other 
societies  only." 

The  President: — That  amendment  has  been  already  adopted. 

General  Sanborn: — I  think  that  is  too  rigid.  Now,  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  happen  to  come  to  a  city 
or  to  a  hotel  where  this  Society  is  holding  a  meeting,  he  could 
not  be  invited  without  the  violation  of  our  rules.  That  is  too 
rigid;  the  report  was  right  as  it  was,  and  I  think  the  amendment 
ought  to  go  out,  and  I  therefore  move  a  reconsideration. 

The  President: — Well,  did  you  vote  for  the  first  amendment? 

General  vSanborn: — Well,  there  is  no  record  as  to  how  I  voted 
[laughter];  I  don't  think  it  can  be  proved  that  I  didn't.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

General  Hamilton: — Mr.  President,  would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  read  that  report  over  again,  so  we  can   hear  and  understand  it.? 

General  Sexton: — Mr.  President,  I  take  it  that  that  is  simply  an 
instruction  to  the  local  committee  in  Chicago  and  not  to  the  offi- 
cers. 

The  President: — The  constitution,  of  course,  is  a  binding  rule  to 
the  officers  of  the  Society,  and  this  will  go  to  the  local  committee 
in  Chicago  as  a  rule  of  action  for  them.  We  are  now  actino-  as 
the  full  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  the  rules  this 
body  adopts  will  govern  the  action  of  the  local  committee  at 
Chicago. 

The  President  then  read  the  report  of  the  committee  as  amended. 

General  Sanborn :— Mr.  President,   I  came  in  while  this  report 
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was  being  read;  I  think,  upon  hearing  it  read,  that  it  is  all  right  as 
it  is  now;   it  is  satistactor\   to  me. 

General  M.  Miller: — Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  highly  import- 
ant that  this  committee  should  have  some  special  instructions, 
liecause  I  remember  that  there  was  a  meeting  at  Chicago  once 
before,  and  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  while  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  were  put  away  up  in  the  top  of  the  the- 
atre, the  main  body  of  the  house  was  filled  with  citizens,  who  had, 
by  some  means,  obtained  the  advantage  of  location. 

Captain  McCaully; — Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee and  a  resident  of  Chicago,  and  having  served  there  on  several 
occasions  and  been  "snowed  under,"  I  desire  that  this  resolution 
or  report  shall  mean  something.  The  committee  in  Chicago  Avill 
need  it.  I  don't  like  to  have  any  amendments  made — I  think  the 
resolution  now  covers  just  what  we  want  there,  and  it  goes  as  an 
instruction  to  the  local  committee. 

General  Noble: — Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ask  just  one  question 
— if  the  case  that  has  been  presented  here  should  happen,  that 
Mr.  Blaine  should  be  in  the  city  of  Chicago  on  the  occasion  of  our 
next  meeting,  is  there  any  reason  now,  according  to  our  constitu- 
tion, why  he  could  not  be  invited  to  attend  by  the  President  of 
this  Society  or  any  of  the  Vice-Presidents.^ 

The  President: — I  think  the  invitations  must  be  limited  to  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  Army. 

General  Belknap: — Suppose  Cleveland  should  be  elected,  what 
would  become  of  him.? 

The  President: — He  would  not  be  there,  I  will  promise  vou 
that.     [Laughter.] 

Captain  Barber: — If  Blaine  is  elected,  he  will  then  be  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army;  he  will  then  be  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.  That  meets  the  proposition;  if  elected  he  can  be 
invited.     (Calls  of  "Question!  question!") 

The  President: — We  will  read  the  constitution  again. 

The  Secretary: — The  first  part  of  this  third  article  of  the  consti- 
tution is  not  relevant  to  the  question  before  us,  so  I  commence  in 
the  middle  of  it:  "  *  *  Honoring  the  glorious  achievements  of 
our  brothers  in  arms  belonging  to  other  armies,  whose  services 
have  contributed  in  an  equal  degree  in  the  re-establishment  of  our 
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crovcriiment,  aiul  desiring  to  draw  closer  to  them  in  the  bonds  of 
social  teeUncT,  the  President  or  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
this  Society  shall  l)e  authorized  to  invite  the  attendance  of  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  Army  at  any  of  our  annual  meetings." 
(Calls  for  question.) 

The  President:— Gentlemen,  there  is  no  question  before  you. 
You  have  already  adopted  the  report  as  amended;  all  the  other 
motions  have  been  withdrawn,  and  I  understand  that  the  report  of 
your  committee  has  been  adopted  and  will  go  as  the  instructions 
of  the  Society  to  our  next  local  committee. 

Surgeon  Plummer: — Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  report  was  not 
adopted.  The  amendment  was  adopted,  but  not  the  report.  Before 
the  report  is  acted  upon,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words. 

The  President: — I  was  in  error;  the  amendment  has  been 
adopted,  but  the  report  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon.  Dr.  Plum- 
mer desires  to  address"  the  Society,  and  he  will  now  be  given  an 
opportunity. 

Surgeon  Plummer: 

Mk.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  the  Ten- 
nessee: 

I  come  to  attend  this  reunion  wi4:h  a  letter  of  invitation 
from  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Rock  Island  and  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  asking  the  Society  to  hold  their  next  reunion 
at  Rock  Island.  Chicago  is  only  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Rock 
Island  [laughter],  but  they  generally  come  here  pretty  "full 
handed"  and  run  things  about  the  way  they  want  to;  they  came 
here  to  get  this  next  reunion  there  and  you  may  go  there,  but  I 
want  to  do  my  duty  and  present  the  claim  of  our  city.  We  have 
a  beautiful  place,  we  have  good  hotel  accommodations,  we  have 
some  of  the  finest  dwellings  in  the  world,  we  have  a  good  the- 
atre, we  have  everything  that  makes  a  reunion  pleasant;  and  I 
want  to  add  to  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  and  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  that  our  citizens  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
Society  hold  their  next  annual  meeting  at  Rock  Island.  I  would 
make  the  motion,  Mr.  President,  that  the  report  be  amended  by 
substituting  Rock  Island  for  Chicago. 

The  President: — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  first  para- 
graph of  this  report  be  amended  so  as  to  substitute  the  city   of 
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Rock  Island,  Illinois,  for  Chicago.  Are  you  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion? 

General  Rusk: — Air.  President,  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether 
the  Mayor  of  Rock  Island  is  a  member  of  this  Society.  It  has 
been  the  custom  to  have  the  Mayor  of  the  city  and  the  Governor 
of  the  State  welcome  the  Society.  Now,  I  think  this  resolution 
shuts  off  every  fellow  that  is  not  a  member  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  or  of  some  kindred  society.  We  will  have  to  go 
without  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  city  of  Chicago  if  Harrison 
is  Mayor,  because  I  don't  think  he  belongs  to  any  kindred  society; 
certainly  we  should  have  to  go  without  in  both  places  if  he  should 
happen  to  be  elected  Governor;  but  I  anticipate  there  is  no  danger 
of  that,  for  I  think  "  Old  Dick"  will  get  away  with  him,  [laughter 
and  applause,]  and  I  presume  he  could  bid  a  cordial  welcome, — 
he  belongs  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  every  other  army, 
I  think, — the  Army  of  the  Lord,  and  everything  else.  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

It  has  struck  me  that  the  territory  here  in  this  vicinity  is  avail- 
able,— we  have  four  States  that  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  has 
captured,  of  which  it  is  in  command, — Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa  and  Dakota.  [Applause.]  Anywhere  in  this  territory, 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  will  be  welcomed,  and  if  any  of  its 
members  should  get  into  trouble, — certainly  if  any  of  them  were 
in  trouble  in  Wisconsin — they  could  get  pardoned  out.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  look  to  these  things;  we  may  get  into  trouble  and 
want  some  one  to  help  us  out.  After  listening  to  the  speeches 
last  night,  I  made  up  my  mind  tliat  any  member  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  that  appeared  in  Wisconsin  and  got  into  trouble  I 
should  immediately  pardon  him  out.     [Laughter  and  ajoplause.] 

The  President: — The  question  before  the  Society  is  on  the 
amendment  to  substitute  Rock  Island  for  Chicago.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  vote?  Those  who  favor  the  proposition  will  say  aye, 
contrary  nay.     Dr.  Plummer's  motion  to  amend  is  lost. 

The  President: — Now,  if  there  be  no  farther  amendments 
offered,  the  report  of  your  committee  will  next  be  presented  for 
your  adoption  or  rejection.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 
You  have  heard  the  report  once  read  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  twice  by  myself;  there  has  been  but  one  amendment 
thus  far, — with  reference  to  members  of  kindred  societies.    Those 
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wliu  favor  the  adoption  of  the  report  will  please  say  a}-e,  contrary 
nav.     The  report  as  amended  is  adopted. 

The  President: — The  next  now  is  the  naming  of  the  orator;  is 
the  committee  ready  to  report? 

General  Chetlain  reported  as  follows: 

MiNNKTONKA    BeACH,    Augtist  14,   ISSIf. 

Your  committee  appointed  to  name  an  orator  for  the  eighteenth  annuaN 
meeting  of  the  Society,  respectfully  present  the  name  of  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  of  New  York. 

A.  L.  Chetlain, 

Chairman  Committee. 

On  motion  of  General  Sexton,  the  report  was  adopted. 

XoTE. — The  President  advised  General  Grant  of  the  selection 
and  the  Secretary  gives  the  following  correspondence  bearing 
upon  the  matter: 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  August  20,  1884- 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio : 
Dear  Dayton: — The  enclosed  dispatch  is  just  received.     If  not  too  late 
please  put  in  the  record  of  proceedings  the  fact  of  General  Grant's  acceptance 
of  the  office  of  Orator  next  year. 

Yours  in  haste, 

W.  T.  Sherman, 
(telegram.) 

Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  August  S,  I884. 
General  W.  T,  Sherman: 

Your  letter  received.  I  accept  the  invitation  of  Army  of  Tennessee  for 
next  year. 

U.  S.  Grant. 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  the  reports  are  all  in,  and  now  the 
only  business  before  the  Society  is  such  other  matters  as  may 
arise.  If  any  gentleman  has  any  matter  of  business  to  submit  to 
us.  the  time  has  come. 

The  Secretary: — I  have  been  handed  this  piece  of  paper  to  read, 
for  the  action  of  the  Society:  "Major  John  C.  Hamilton,  formerly 
of  the  178th  Ohio  Infantry,  a  member  of  our  Society,  died  in 
February,  1882;  his  wife,  Margaret  Hamilton,  desires  that  her 
oldest  son,  Charles  H.  Hamilton,  be  made  a  member  of  the  Society, 
according  to  the  rules  and  by-laws." 

Captain  Barber  moved  that  the  Society  comply  with  the  request 
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that   Charles   H.    Hamilton  be    made  a  member   of  the    Society 
according  to  the  rules  and  by-laws. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

General  Chetlain: — Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  enjoyed  some  very  good  music  and  a  collation  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake  yesterday  afternoon,  and  I  move  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  therefor  to  the  proprietor  and 
manager  of  Lake  Park  Hotel. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Colonel  Oliver: — Mr.  President,  I  am  informed  that  yesterday, 
upon  a  motion  of  one  of  the  comrades,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  was  limited  to  an  expense  of  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for 
employing  clerks  in  copying  records,  making  receipts,  and  in 
sending  reports,  etc.,  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  I  think 
it  is  very  unjust;  and  having  full  confidence  in  the  Secretary,  I 
move  you,  sir,  that  that  portion  of  the  report  which  limits  the 
expense  to  fifty  dollars  be  stricken  out,  and  that  we  allow  the 
Secretary  to  "play  without  limit."  [Laughter.]  The  bills  of 
course  will  be  presented  to  this  Society  and  audited  by  business 
men,  and  we  know  that  they  will  be  reasonable.  I  move  you, 
therefore,  that  this  clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  motion  was  then  put  by  the  President  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

Captain  Beem: — Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make  a  motion. 
I  rise  to  do  something  that  I  think  we  all  want  to  do,  and  that  is 
to  make  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  action  taken  yesterday  by  the 
Society  in  refusing  to  vote  the  hundred  dollars  to  the  Bartholdi 
statue.  I  desire  to  make  that  motion,  and  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing about  it. 

The  President- — The  matter  is  open  to  debate. 

Colonel  Oliver: — I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this  motion  will 
not  be  put,  as  it  was  yesterday,  without  some  of  us  being  heard. 

The  President: — I  am  perfectly  willing;  we  have  plenty  of  time 
and  it  Is  well  to  debate  the  question  thoroughly. 

Colonel  Oliver: — Mr.  President,  there  is  one  question  I  desire 
to  ask  the  gentleman — how  did  he  vote  yesterday.^ 

Captain  Beem: — I  voted  in  favor  of  it. 
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Colonel  Oliver:— Then  the  gentlemen  cannot  properly  make  the 
motion  to  reconsiiler. 

The  Presitlent: — If  any  gentleman  who  voted  against  the  propo- 
sition vesterday  will  make  the  motion  to  reconsider,  it  will  bring 
the  matter  regularly  before  the  Society. 

General  M.  Miller:— Mr.  President,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
voted  against  the  proposition;  there  was  some  complaint  made 
that  there  was  not  a  fair  show  had,  and  as  I  always  like  to  have 
everv^hing  fair,  I  ^vill  therefore  renew  the  motion  of  my  friend, 
Captain  Beem,  to  reconsider  the  action  of  the  Society  on  yesterday, 
refusing  to  vote  the  one  hundred  dollars.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
changed  my  opinion,  but  I  believe  in  having  a  fair  fight. 

The  President: — General  Miller,  who  voted  against  the  propo- 
sition, moves  a  reconsideration  of  the  action  of  the  Society  on 
yesterday  ujDon  the  matter  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Is  the  motion 
seconded?  The  motion  being  seconded,  those  who  are  in  favor  of 
it  will  say  aye,  contrary  will  say  no:  the  motion  is  carried  and 
regularly  before  the  Society,  and  we  will  now  hear  Captain  Beem. 

Captain  Beem: — Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Society, 
I  confess  that  yesterday  when  I  voted  in  favor  of  this  appropri- 
ation of  one  hundred  dollars,  I  did  so  hastily;  I  voted  for  it  because 
I  thought  I  caught  from  General  McNulta's  remarks  the  burden 
and  the  drift  of  its  jDurpose.  I  did  intend  changing  my  vote  after- 
wards in  order  that  I  might  anticipate  the  objection  that  Colonel 
Oliver  has  made,  that  I  voted  on  the  side  of  the  affirmative,  and 
therefore  could  not  move  a  reconsideration;  but  I  am  now  glad 
that  I  voted  as  I  did,  since  I  find  that  I  can  get  it  before  this 
body. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  argument  made  by  the  distinguished  and 
lilieral-hearted  gentlemen  who  opposed  the  appropriation  because, 
they  said,  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  objects  of  this  Society  to  build 
monuments.  I  submit  that  there  is  a  higher  purpose,  a  grander 
purpose  for  this  Society  than  an  annual  meeting  just  simply  for 
jollification — which   is  grand  and  good  in  its  way;   it  serves   its 

purpose;  it  helps  us  to  unite  and  to  renew  the  ties  of  years  ago, 

but  there  is  a  higher  purpose  still  for  which  this  Society  was 
created,  and  that  is,  for  the  inculcation  of  every  patriotic  precept, 
either  by  our  example  or  by  our  teaching,  that  we  can   possibly 
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give  to  the  public.  [Applause.]  Every  member  of  this  Society 
is  in  himself  an  evangelist  for  patriotism.  This  country  was  born 
through  patriotism,  it  was  saved  through  the  eflbrts  of  patriotic 
men, — many  of  whom  are  before  me  here  to-day, — and  to  say  that 
we  were  not  organized  for  this  purpose  is  to  violate  the  very 
essence  of  the  principle  for  which  we  were  organized.  An  annual 
"jamboree"  is  not  our  purpose,  to  "dead-head"  it  over  a  few  rail- 
road lines,  cannot  be  our  highest  aim.  Gentlemen  of  the  Society, 
our  aim  is  to  set  examples  to  those  that  are  to  come  after  us.  and 
induce  them  to  do  as  we  did;  not  to  wait  for  bounties,  or  to  secure 
officers,  but  to  defend  the  life  of  this  old  flag  when  it  is  assailed, 
and  when  the  life  of  the  nation  is  assailed,  sacrifice  everything  in 
order  to  save  it. 

During  the  war  I  recollect  attending  a  meeting,  when  the  chap- 
lain (probably  our  friend  Bishop  Fallows)  was  addressing  a 
number  of  soldiers,  and  he  was  telling  them  that  he  was  "a  soldier 
of  the  cross  and  a  follower  of  the  Lamb,"  and  wanted  them  all  to 
come  forward  and  enlist  in  that  grand  army  of  the  Lord.  A  sleepy 
looking  soldier  in  the  crowd  asked  him  what  bounty  he  was  pay- 
ing. When  Lord  Byron  tried  to  rouse  the  fire  of  the  Greeks  by 
appealing  to  them  to  remember  their  deeds  of  heroism  in  the  past, 
they  applauded  him,  but  after  he  had  finished  they  asked  him 
how  much  he  would  give  them  to  strike  another  blow  for  their 
liberties.  We  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  save  and  keep  alive  the 
fires  of  patriotism,  to  let  the  people  know  that  liberty  in  this 
country  means  something.  I  have  the  loftiest  respect  for  those 
who  differ  from  me,  because  they  were  all  grand  soldiers  and  are 
now  splendid  citizens,  but  when  I  heard  them  say  that  it  was  not 
a  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  Society  to  vote  this  money,  I  was 
wounded,  it  gave  me  absolute  pain,  and  I  will  tell  you  why:  l\\ 
all  the  grand  army  societies  the  poor,  crippled,  maimed,  penniless 
soldiers,— honorable  notwithstanding  their  poverty— are  putting 
the  blush  of  shame  to  ouf  cheeks  by  giving,  of  their  little  fund, 
money  to  help  this  object  out.  The  Workingmen's  Society  of 
Chicago  is  doing  this;  they  are  laboring  day  after  day  for  a  mere 
pittance,  and  yet  they  are  taking  their  mites,  like  the  widow  ot 
the  Bible,  and  giving  to  this  grand  purpose.  To  say  that  we 
should  leave  it  to  New  York,  because  the  monument  throws  its 
shadow  across  that  metropolis,  is  the  most  narrow  view  you  can 
take  of  it.     I  think  we   should   avail  ourselves  of  this   privilege; 
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indeed,  I  think  we  ought  to  thank  our  chairman  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  contributing  our  mite  to  this  grand  object.  And  I  say, 
my  conKades,proud  as  I  am  of  this  illustrious  Society,  proud  as  I 
am  of  its  glorious  achievements,  proud  as  I  am  of  that  grand 
march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  as  a  member  of  this  Society, 
I  would  feel  the  tinge  of  shame  upon  my  cheeks  to  see  that 
statue  erected,  and  to  think  that  this  great,  powerful,  and 
even  rich  Society  (in  comparison  with  others)  refused  to  con- 
tribute a  single  hundred  dollars.  If  members  of  this  Society  want 
to  rear  monuments  to  commemorate  the  memory  of  their  brother 
members,  and  we  refuse  to  contribute,  let  the  Society  be  rebuked 
for  that,  but  let  it  not  be  rebuked  when  an  opportunity  is  given 
to  do  what  it  can  to  help  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  patriotism.  I 
say  it  is  wrong  for  the  Society  ever  to  have  refused  to  support  the 
movement  that  wms  proposed  for  the  erection  of  monuments  to 
Ransom  and  Blair,  but  two  wrongs  never  made  a  right;  and  if 
this  is  wrong,  let  us  be  grand.  I  appeal  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  opposed  this  proposition  yesterday,  to  be  as  catho- 
lic-hearted in  this  as  he  is  in  everything  else;  I  appeal  to  him  to  see 
that  the  Society  return  good  for  evil,  and  we  will  give  of  our 
abundance,  at  least  our  share  to  this  grand  purpose. 

General  Belknap: — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  the 
gentleman  refers  to  me. 

Captain  Beem: — Yes,  sir. 

General  Belknap: — I  will  subscribe  to  the  Bartholdi  statue, — 
will  the  gentleman.'' 

Captain  Beem: — Yes,  sir,  I  will  go  farther — 

General  Belknap: — Very  well,  let  individuals  subscribe,  [Ap- 
plause] 

Captain  I5eem: — I  am  very  glad  the  suggestion  is  made,  and 
if  a  paper  had  gone  around  this  room  and  the  members  called 
upon  to  contribute  one  hundred  dollars  more,  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  subscribe,  and  I  would  give  fifty  of  it  myself,  if  necessary, 
and  do  it  now;  but  it  has  gone  into  history,  it  has  been  recorded, 
that  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  has  refused  to  give 
a  dollar  for  this  grand  enterprise.  Comrades,  you  cannot  afford 
to  go  into  history  with  such  a  record,  and  I  submit  it  to  your 
pride  and  to  your  patriotism.  I  say  in  reply  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  has  interrupted  me,  that  after  this  Society  votes  a 
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hundred  dollars  I  will  give,  poor  as  I  am  in  purse  and  in  person, 
as  much  as  any  one  man  here  to  help  this  cause,  and  I  will  say, 
farthermore,  that  I  have  already  contributed. 
General  Belknap: — I  have  already  contributed. 
Captain  Beeni: — So  have  I,  so  you  have  not  anticij^ated  me. 
[Applause.]  Now,  gentlemen,  of  the  Society,  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  that  there  is  any  disposition  on  my  part  or  the  part  of  those 
who  advocate  this,  to  do  aught  that  would  bring  us  into  discredit 
or  establish  a  wrong  precedent.  One  of  the  gentlemen  I  talked  w  ith 
this  morning  said:  "  It  is  a  wrong  precedent.''  It  can  never  be  a 
wrong  precedent  when  we  do  that  which  is  right;  and  as  patri- 
ots, as  men  who  are  by  their  examples  teaching  lessons  for  future 
generations,  I  submit  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  grandest  things 
that  this  Society  could  do;  and  I  will  go  farther  and  say  that  if 
there  is  any  member  of  this  Society  that  ever  regrets  the  disburse- 
ment of  this  hundred  dollars,  or  if  it  ever  happens  that  one  hun- 
dred dollars  is  needed  to  replace  the  hundred  dollars  so  appropri- 
ated, in  order  to  build  a  monument  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  has  interrupted  me,  or  any  other  member  of  this  Society, 
there  will  not  be  any  lack  of  volunteers  to  replace  it. 

I  do  trust,  comrade's,  that  there  will  be  no  opposition;  we  cannot 
afford  that  there  should  be  opposition.  Let  us  be  generous,  and 
if  it  ever  comes  that  we  need  a  hundred  dollars  we  will  all  help 
to  contribute  and  put  it  back  into  the  treasury.  As  General  Hamil- 
ton suggests,  the  little  school  children  throughout  the  country  are 
contributing. 

Colonel  Oliver: — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen. 
Colonel : — Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion before  Colonel  Oliver  begins.     Is  there  any  communication, 
direct,  to  the  Society,  asking  for  this  subscrijDtion.'' 

The  President: — There  was  a  communication  from  General 
Charles  P.  Stone  and  he  also  sent  me  about  a  dozen  pamphlets  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  statue,  etc.;  also  a  picture  of  the  statue, 
which  I  displayed  here  yesterday.  I  also  received  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  addressed  to  me,  personally. 
The  other  was  addressed  to  me  as  the  President  of  the  Society, 
asking  me  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee. 
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General  McXulty:— There  was  a  direct  appeal,  then,  made  to 
the  Society  for  a  subscription? 

The  President:— Yes;  I  rather  think  they  want  the  example, 
however,  more  than  the  money. 

General  McNultv:— Now,  Mr.  President,  if  Colonel  Oliver  will 
bear  with  me  just  a  minute,  (I  am  not  much  of  a  speech-maker) 
I  will  say  all  I  have  to  say  in  about  a  second.  I  don't  think  the 
reputation  of  the  Society  is  involved  in  this  question  at  all,  by  any 
means  whatever.  Now,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  appropriation. 

Colonel  Oliver:— (Interrupting)  I  cannot  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

The  President: — Colonel  Oliver  has  the  floor. 

Colonel  Oliver:— Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  it  may  appear  singular  for  a  man, 
coming  from  the  district  of  the  country  I  do,  to  oppose  an  appro- 
priation of  any  kind.  [Laughter.]  I  live  in  one  of  those  beautiful 
places  where,  to  a  very  limited  extent  they  are  in  favor  of  the  '"old 
flag,"  but  to  a  very  great  extent  in  favor  of  "large  appropriations." 
[renewed  laughter]  but  the  gentleman  has  remarked  that  this 
Society  can  not  afford  to  go  down  to  posterity  with  such  a 
record.  This  Society  can  afford  to  be  handed  down  to  genera- 
tions coming  after  us  upon  the  record  which  we  have  made. 
[Api^lause.] 

Now,  I  simply  call  the  attention  of  m}^  comrades  to  the  section 
of  the  country  to  which  I  belong  for  this  purpose.  If  the  gentle- 
man that  advocates  an  appropriation  by  this  Society  to  this  great 
and  nol)le  monument  will  look  back,  he  will  see  that  it  was  a 
dangerous  and  is  now  a  dangerous  precedent.  Why  did  we  object 
to  contributing  as  a  Society  to  the  monument  of  Frank  Blair  and 
General  Ransom?  This  is  not  a  benevolent  association. 

Captain  Beem: — May  I  say  a  word? 

Colonel  Oliver: — No  sir,  not  until  I  get  through.  I  say  with 
pride,  though  not  a  citizen  of  either,  that  Chicago  or  Minneapolis, 
if  thev  will  bring  that  monument  here,  the  citizens  of  this  country 
will  l)Mild  it.  [Applause.]  I  have  seen  too  many  large  hearted  men 
and  handsome  ladies,  if  you  please,  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
to  doubt  for  one  moment  that  if  they  will  bring  it  here — even 
upon  the  border  of  this  beautiful  lake — they  will  not  ask  the 
country  for  contributions,  especially  not  from  societies  like  ours. 
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This  Society  desires  to  perpetuate  what?  Not  only  liberty  in 
this  nation,  but  the  memories  of  our  own  comrades  and  of  our 
particular  army.  If  tliat  be  so,  and  we  desire  to  build  monu- 
ments, then  let  us  as  a  Society  build  monuments  to  the  members 
of  our  Society.  [Applause.]  As  citizens  of  this  great  country 
let  us  do  as  we  did  with  reference  to  the  monument  of  Frank  P. 
Blair,  put  our  hands  in  our  pockets.  I  now  speak  as  a  member  of 
the  Society,  as  a  citizen  of  this  great  country,  I  say  that  monu- 
ments should  be  erected  and  as  citizens  we  will  contribute  towards 
it,  but  guard  well  your  records,  make  no  precedent,  if  you  do, 
then  we  will  be  preyed  upon  by  benevolent  associations  of  all 
kinds;  we  will  be  asked  next  year  to  contribute  a  hundred  dollars 
to  some  fashionable  picnic,  probably,  [laughter]  or  we  will  be 
asked,  another  year,  to  pay  money  toward  an  object  to  which 
Governor  Davis  alluded,  sending  a  ship  to  the  Feeji  Islands  or  to 
Africa,  and  so  on.  Now  open  a  record  like  that  and  soon  we  will 
hear  the  report  of  our  Secretary  that  instead  of  having  bonds  we 
have  indebtedness.  That  is  the  objection.  No  one  objects  to  the 
gentleman  contributing  to  this— it  is  an  object  to  which  we  should 
contribute,  as  citizens,  but  we  are  not  here  now  in  that  capacity, 
we  are  here  as  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, to  guard  not  only  the  reputation  and  treasury  of  the 
Society,  but  the  reputation  which  we  have  made. 

The  gentleman  appeals  to  some  of  the  members  and  says  it 
would  be  considered  that  we  were  not  generous— why,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  look  over  these  faces,  and  you  will  see  generosity 
written  on  every  forehead.  It  is  ridiculous.  It  is  only  the  prece- 
dent that  I  object  to.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  gentleman  con- 
tributing all  he  wants  or  as  little  as  he  wants  to  this  object.  We 
all  hope  that  the  monument  will  be  built,  and,  as  citizens,  we  will 
contribute,  but  as  a  Society  I  hope,  fellow  comrades,  that  we  will 
guard  well  this  treasury. 

The  President:— Gentlemen,  I  will  state  the  proposition  before 
us.  There  is  a  proposition  to  reconsider  the  measure  that  was  before 
us  yesterday,  which  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  38  to  36.  Is  there 
any  other  gentleman  that  wishes  to  be  heard? 

^  Bishop  Fallows:— Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  this  is  the  first  speech  I  have  made  at  any  business 
meeting  of  our  Society;  I  simply  want  to  put  myself  right  upon  the 
record  and  say  that  I  was  n..t  present  yesterday  when  this  subject 
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^vas  discussed  and  knew  nothing  about  it,  so  that  the  line  of 
thou-ht  I  took  last  night  with  reference  to  that  magnificent  monu- 
ment'to  he  erected  had  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  discussion 
of  this  question  which  was  up  before  you.  Well,  now,  what  I 
wish  to  say  is  simplv  this,  that  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  still  I  think 
I  know  enough  about  precedents  to  say  this,  that  if  this  Society  of 
the  Army  of  Uie  Tennessee,  as  a  patriotic  society,  votes  to  give 
one  hundred  dollars,  or  whatever  the  amount  may  be,  for  the 
erection  of  this  perfectly  unique  structure-the  like  of  which  has 
never  been  seen  in  the  world  before,  and  the  like  of  which,  per- 
haps, will  never  be  seen  again— it  will  be  no  precedent  for  opening 
the  doors  of  our  treasury  and  giving  in  an  indiscriminate  manner 
to  the  erection  of  any  other  monument  outside  of  this  Society,  or 
for  any  purposes  whatever  not  connected  directly  with  it.  Now, 
as  I  understand  since  I  have  come  into  the  room,  from  gentlemen 
who  are  conversant  with  this  sul)ject,  the  appeal  has  been  made 
to  us  as  a  matter  of  privilege  on  our  part  to  give.  The  whole 
nation  has  responded,  societies  are  springing  to  the  front  with 
their  contributions,  and  as  the  question  has  simply  been  narrowed 
down,  in  the  eloquent  remarks  of  Colonel  Oliver,  to  the  danger- 
ous precedent  that  may  be  established,  as  our  hearts  beat  together, 
as  I  understand,  with  regard  to  the  noble  purpose  for  which  this 
monument  is  to  be  erected,  let  us  say,  as  this  will  not  be  a  prece- 
dent for  any  other  thing  of  the  kind,  while  this  Society  shall  last 
or  this  republic  endure,  that  as  a  Society  we  will  give  the  hundred 
dollars,  and  then,  as  private  individuals,  give  all  that  we  can  to 
make  that  monument  a  complete  success.  That  is  the  way  I  feel. 
[Applause.] 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  are  you  ready  for  the  question? 
General  McNulty: — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  when 
Colonel  Oliver  began  his  remarks,  I  had  started  to  say  that 
the  reputation  of  this  Society  was  not  involved  in  giving 
this  hundred  dollars;  after  having  heard  him,  I  desire  to  say  that 
the  financial  condition  of  this  Society  does  not  depend  on  our 
not  giving.  We  are  making  a  great  deal  here  of  a  small  matter 
it  seems  to  me.  We  have  had  an  invitation  from  a  source  of  the 
highest  respectability  in  the  country  to  give  a  little  mite  towards 
this  object.  We  have  all  read  of  it  for  years,  and  know  more  or 
less  about  it.  ^'ou  all  know  that  there  has  been  difficulty  experi- 
enced  in   raising  the   money  to  c<Jinplete   the  foundation   of  the 
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statue.  It  is  not  a  privilege  to  give  the  money,  at  all,  it  is  a 
mighty  hard  squeeze  to  raise  it,  if  I  know  anything  about  the 
papers.  Now,  we  are  fenced  around  enough,  I  think,  to  be  safe 
in  giving  this  hundred  dollars;  it  is  not  going  to  decide  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Society — this  little  contribution.  We  are  not 
a  financial  institution  nor  a  benevolent  institution,  and  it  is  gener- 
ally understood,  I  think,  that  the  invitation  to  subscribe  something 
was  given  as  much  on  account  of  the  Society  and  its  character  as 
on  account  of  the  amount  of  money  they  expected  to  get;  and  I 
shall  vote  for  the  proposition,  expecting  to  prevent  the  precedent 
that  the  gentlemen  are  so  much  afraid  of,  from  being  very  dam- 
aging to  us. 

General  Miller: — For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  gentlemen  to 
be  heard,  I  moved  the  reconsideration  of  this  matter.  They  have 
now  been  heard.  I  believe  the  proposition  now,  Mr.  President, 
is  to  reconsider  the  action  taken  on  yesterday.  I  now  move,  sir, 
to  lay  that  jDroposition  on  the  table, — my  own  proposition. 

The  President: — Why  not  withdraw  it? 

General  Miller: — No  sir,  I  prefer  to  have  a  direct  vote  on  it. 

The  Secretary: — I  would  like  to  ask  the  Chairman  if  it  is  in 
order  to  lay  a  motion  to  reconsider  on  the  table. 

General  Rusk: — That  is  what  we  would  call  "naihng  down"  in 
Congress. 

General  Miller: — Mr.  President,  I  want  my  position  distinctly 
understood.  I  made  the  motion  to  reconsider  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  gentlemen  to  be  heard;  they  have  been  heard  and  I 
now  move  to  lay  my  own  motion  on  the  table. 

General  Rusk: — I  would  like  to  hear  the  Secretary  and  Presi- 
dent on  this  subject. 

The  President: — The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  cuts  oft'  all 
debate. 

General  Miller: — Mr.  President,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  my  motion,  to  lay  uponUhe  table,  is  correct. 

The  President: — We  will  now  listen  to  the  Secretary  a  moment. 

The  Secretary: — If  the  Chairman  will  allow  me,  I  will  say, 
fhe  situation  of  this  matter  is  this:  There  was  a  motion  yesterday 
to  lay  on  the  table,  and  that  motion  was  lost;  the  motion  to  appro- 
priate a  hundred  dollars  was  lost.  Now,  the  motion  is  for  a  recon- 
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sidcation  of  the  action  of  the  Society  by  which  the  motion  to 
appropriate  was  lost.  Now  the  question  recurs  on  the  motion  to 
lav  on  the  table  the  motion  for  a  reconsideration.  That  is  the 
position.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  not.  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  second  article  of  our  constitution;  I  don't  want  to  be 
considered  a  "constitutional  crank,"  however.  Article  second,  of 
the  constitution,  says:  "The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  keep 
alive  and  preserve  that  kindly  and  cordial  feeling  which  has  been 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  Army  during  its  career  in  the 
service,  and  which  has  given  it  such  harmony  of  action,  and  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  its  glorious  achievements  in  our 
country's  cause.  " 

Now,  the  discussions  on  this  question  in  reference  to  the  objects 
of  this  Society,  under  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  constitution, 
have  all  been  wrong;  we  cannot  do  this  under  the  constitution. 

The  President:— Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  state  General  Miller's 
position.  General  Miller  yesterday  voted  against  the  appropri- 
ation of  a  hundred  dollars  by  this  Society  for  the  Bartholdi 
monument;  to-day,  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  manliness,  he  oflers 
himself  to  move  a  re-consideration,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  subject  again  before  the  Society,  that  some  gentlemen  may 
be  heard  who  were  not  heard  yesterday.  The  matter  has  now 
been  debated  fairly  on  both  sides,  and  I  think  the  Society  is  pretty 
well  informed  upon  the  subject.  It  is  not  a  question  of  appropri- 
ating money  out  of  your  own  pockets,  but  an  appropriation  of  the 
monev  of  the  Society.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  will  be 
conclusive,  one  way  or  the  other;  that  motion  is  now  in  order, 
and,  gentlemen,  I  desire  you  to  vote  upon  it  with  a  clear  under- 
standanding  that  to  lay  it  on  the  table  disposes  of  the  subject 
during  this  session.  Are  you  prepared  for  the  vote?  Calls  of 
'"Qiicstion!"  Those  who  favor  the  motion  of  General  Miller,  to 
lav  this  motion  to  reconsider  on  the  table,  will  say  aye,  contrar}^ 
nav.      I   think   the  avcs  have  it.     Cries  of ''Division!   division!" 

A  division  is  called  for;  those  who  voted  aye  and  are  still  voting 
aye  will  stand  and  hold  up  their  hands  to  be  counted.  Now  those 
who  voted  nav  and  still  vote  nav  will  please  rise  and  hold  up  their 
hands  until  counted.  The  vote  stands,  in  favor  of  laying  on  the 
table  forty-two,  the  contrary  vote  thirty-seven.  The  subject  is  dis- 
posed of.     [Applause.] 

General  Belknap: — ]Mr.  President,  in  reference  to  this  very  mat- 
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ter  that  has  just  passed,  for  the  pui-pose  of  vaisin<j  a  sul)scriptiou 
to  this  BarthokU  statue,  I  will  be  one  of  ten  to  give  ten  dollars.  I'll 
give  ten  dollars,  anyhow,  and  ask  the  members  to  join  me. 

Major  Mahon: — Mr.  President — 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  that  subject  is  disposed  of,  so  far  as 
the  Society  is  concerned. 

!Major  Mahon: — I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word. 

The  President: — Mot  now,  I  have  a  new  subject  in  my  hand; 
the  other  matter  is  laid  on  the  table. 

Major  Mahon: — I  just  want  to  ask — 

The  President: — But  there  is  no  use.  [Laughter  and  cries  of 
"order!"]  I  have  a  motion  in  m}^  hand,  offered  in  writing  by  Cap- 
tain J.  A.  Sexton,  of  Chicago:  "It  is  hereby  moved  that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  enter  upon  the  records  of  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  that  the  thanks  of  the  Societv  are 
extended  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Lafayette,  the  railroads 
who  have  given  the  Society  the  favor  of  reduced  fares,  the  Carle- 
ton  Opera  Company  for  the  pleasure  of  their  attendance  and  sing- 
ing, and  all  others  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  and 
entertainment  of  the  meeting." 

General  Sexton: — The  local  committee  should  have  been  in  that 
resolution  also. 

The  President: — I  should  suppose  something  else  should  have 
been  in  it.     [Laughter.] 

All  who  favor  the  proposition  will  say  aye,  contrary  nay;  it  is 
adopted  unanimously. 

Major  Mahon: — Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  make  a  suggestion  now? 

The  President: — No,  not  now.  [Great  laughter.]  Gentlemen, 
remember  that  we  are  still  in  session.  Is  there  any  gentleman 
that  desires  to  make  any  further  suggestions  in  reference  to  the 
business  of  the  Society?  Remember  that  when  we  adjourn  now, 
we  adjourn  to  meet  in  Chicago  in  September,  1SS5. 

General  Rusk: — Mr.  President,  there  was  in  the  report  of 
General  Force,  yesterday,  a  suggestion  that  we  should  turn  over 
the  monument  of  McPherson  at  Atlanta  to  the  regular  army.  I 
tbink  the  suggestion  should  receive  notice  from  this  Society;  that 
a  committee  should  be  appointed  or  something  done  so  that  that 
monument  would  be  preserved  either  by   the   Society   or   turned 
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over  to  the  regular  army  that  a  guard  might  be  placed  over  it  for 
its  protection.  I  visited  that  spot  this  spring,  and  it  was  then  in 
ruin;  that  was,  however,  before  the  fence  was  repaired.  It  will 
be  in  ruin  again  unless  it  is  cared  for  by  somebody.  I  would 
make  a  motion,  if  in  order,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this 
Society  to  act   upon   the  suggestion   of  the   treasurer   upon   that 

point. 

The  President:— We  have  a  statue  of  McPherson  at  Washing- 
ton and  one  at  Clyde,  Ohio,  and  my  own  conviction  is,  after 
having  seen  the  monument  at  Atlanta  four  or  five  times,  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  place  a  monument  at  that  place  simply  to  dedi- 
cate the  spot  where  McPherson  died.  I  know  that  there  is  no 
garrison  in  Atlanta  to  attend  to  it  and  the  regular  army  cannot 
take  care  of  that  monument, —  it  is  none  of  their  business,  it  is  the 
business  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I  think  the  best  plan 
would  be  just  to  move  away  the  fence  entirely,  because  you  may 
put  a  fence  every  week  and  it  will  be  torn  down  the  next, 
althouo-h  a  granite  coping  might  last  for  some  time.  But  the  monu- 
ment simplv  marks  the  spot  where  poor  McPherson  fell,  and  I 
think  we  had  better  let  it  go.  We  have  two  good  monuments  of 
McPherson,  one  in  Clyde  and  one  in  Washington,  and  this  one  at 
Atlanta  will  cost  us  O600  a  year  to  keep  it  from  desecration,  and 
the  Society  is  hardly  able  to  take  care  of  it  properly.  The  govern- 
ment cannot  do  it  because  there  is  no  garrison  there,  none  nearer 
than  Savannah,  and  none  thei'c,— the  garrison  is  at  Pensacola,  three 
hundred  miles  distant, — and  the  United  States  would  not  put  one 
there  for  that  purpose  simply,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  adminis- 
tration would  give  you  a  garrison  to  j^reserve  a  monument  over 
the  spot  where  McPherson  was  killed.  It  would  cost  the  Society, 
I  think,  nearly  thirty  dollars  a  month  for  a  man  to  watch  and  take 
care  of  it,  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  a  year.  However,  gentle- 
men, you  have  heard  the  motion. 

General  Rusk- — After  hearing  the  statement  of  the  President, 
I  would  withdraw  the  motion.  If  it  is  not  deemed  desirable,  I  do 
do  not  wish  to  press  it  at  all. 

The  President: — I  think  it  is  well  that  a  committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  assist  the  treasurer  in  considering  the  question. 

General  Rusk: — I  will  change  my  motion  and  move  that  the 
matter  be  referred  to  the  officers  of  the  Society. 
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The  motion  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  officers  of  the  Society  as 
a  special  committee  was  then  pnt  and  carried  unanimouslv. 
The  Societ}^  then  adjourned. 

L.  M.  Dayton, 
Recordimr  Secretary. 
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BANQUET. 

The  Society  and  invited  gruests  assembled,  marched  to  the  dining- 
hall  to  the  music  of  the  U.  S.  Band  from  Ft.  Snelling,  were  seated 
as  assigned,  and  called  to  order  hy  the  President  at  8:50  o'clock. 
About  three  hundred  and  tifty  in  all  participated,  seated  at  four 
long  tables. 

General  Sherman  was  seated  at  a  tal)lo  raised  on  a  dais  at  the 
the  head  of  the  hall,  at  his  riyht  being  Ex-Secretary  of  War  Ram- 
sey, Mayor  O'Brien,  Colonel  Dayton,  General  McNulty  and  Gen- 
eral Sanborn;  on  his  left  were  seated  Governor  Hubbard,  Senator 
Sabin,  Major  Plunket,  General  Hammond  and  General  Smith. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  Bishop  Ireland  pronounced 
grace. 

The  dinner  was  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  was  enjoyed 
until  10:30  o'clock,  when  the  President  called  attention,  saying: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  time  has  arrived  when  we  should  give  our  attention  to 
the  toasts  prepared  for  this  occasion.  I  regret  that  two  or  three 
of  our  speakers  are  absent-,  however,  we  will  take  up  the  list  in 
its  exact  order,  and  I  ask  the  audience  to  remain  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible, as  this  is  not  a  good  hall  for  hearing.  We  always  commence  our 
banquets  by  a  toast  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
nominally  our  commander-in-chief  in  war,  as  the  head  of  the 
nation. 

The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  is  rich  in  members, 
as  it  numV)ers  on  its  rolls  ex-Presidents,  cabinet  officers  and  a 
great  many  high  officials.  I  am  told  by  the  committee  that  Gen- 
eral Gresham,  a  great  favorite  among  the  members  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  who  was  wounded  terribly  in  the  fight  before 
Atlanta,  and  who  has  lived  an  honorable  life  in  Indiana,  and  is 
now  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States,  cannot  be  here;  he 
finds  that  everybody  in  this  country  is  writing  letters,  and  he 
holds  himself  responsible  to  see  that  those  letters  reach  their  desti- 
natifju;  therefore  he  finds  his  time  fully  occupied  in  Washington. 
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So  tlie  committee  was  compelled  to  cast  around  for  some  other 
person,  either  an  e>  President  or  a  cabinet  otficer,  but,  as  they 
found  none,  they  took  the  next  best  one  they  could  hnd — one  who 
expects  to  be  President — certainly  a  cabinet  officer- — and  who 
hails  from  the  kingdom  of  Missouri,  and  the  county  of  Pike. 
[Laughter.]  I  was  a  little  amused  to-day  in  icMding  the  newspa- 
per, to  see  what  fame  is.  "Dye"  is  a  good  name,  but  Dyer  is 
l)ctter-,  now  I  think  we. understand  what  military  fame  is — to  be 
killed  on  the  battle-tield,  and  have  your  name  spelled  wrong  in  thev 
newspapers.  [Laughter.]  Dyer,  your  nip.^a  is  spelled  wrong  in 
the  newspaper,  but  not  on  the  bill  of  fare — I  wrote  it  myself;  and 
I  call  upon  General  Dyer,  from  the  State  of  jMissouri,  to  respond 
to  the 

First  Toast — "  77/e  P?'esidcNt  of  tlic  United  States!" 
Response  by  Colonel  Dyer. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  kind  allusion  to  the  State 
from  which  I  come,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  county 
from  w  hich  I  come,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  some  gentleman, 
distino-uished  in  the  military  service  of  the  country  as  well  as  in 
civil  life,  had  been  selected  to  respond  to  the  first  toast  of  this  even- 
ino- — a  most  appropriate  toast,  and  one  that  is  always  drank  at  the 
meeting  of  the  army  officers,  wherever  they  may  be — ''The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States" — [applause] — the  commander  of  all  the 
forces  upon  the  land  and  upon  the  sea,  in  peace  or  in  war,  whose 
orders  to  the  soldiers  that  are  true  to  the  country  are  always 
obeved  without  a  question.  [Applause.]  But,  not  being  dis- 
tincaiished  either  in  military  or  civil  life,  having  led  an  humble 
life  in  the  county  of  Pike — from  whence  Joe  Bowers  came — 
[laughter]  —  I  should  not  be  expected,  on  an  occasion  like 
this,  to  make  a  speech  that  would  be  as  acceptable  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  here  assembled,  as  a 
speech  that  would  have  been  made  by  General  Gresham,  the  Post- 
master-General of  the  United  States,  or  by  my^  distinguished 
fellow-citizen,  IMajor  William  Warner,  of  Kansas  City,  whose 
name  appears  upon  this  bill  of  fare  to-night;  so  that,  in  this  mis- 
take, if  it  be  a  mistake  of  yours,  in  calling  upon  me  to  respond  to 
this  toast  to-night,  Warner's  name,  which  is  upon  the  bill  of  fare, 
and  all  others  in  the  room  will  suffer  also. 

A  voice: — He  will  give  you  credit,  too. 
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Colonel  Dyer:— He  \vill  qet  no  credit,  I  am  sure,  but  I  am  will- 
in-  to  say  that,  havin-  l)een  chosen  to  till  his  shoes  upon  this 
occasion,V  there  is  a  failure,  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  he  him- 
self shall  cnjov  that  failure  [laughter]  by  not  being  here  to-night. 

Mr.  President,  uith  the  number  of  toasts  that  are  to  be 
responded  to  to-night,  with  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  are 
to  respond  to  them,  I  certainly  will  not  be  expected  to  keep  you 
waiting  but  a  few  minutes. 

The  officer,  more  than  the  man,  is  the  one  that  we  are  called  to 
respond  to.  He  is  the  highest  officer  in  the  government  of  the 
I'nited  States,  but,  while  the  highest  officer  and  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  this  country,  he  is  a  servant  of  those  who  make  him  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  so  framed  is  our  constitution 
that,  for  any  crime  of  high  misdemeanor,  of  which  he  may  be 
found  guilty,  a  remedy  is  given,  by  conferring  upon  the  people's 
representatives  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  the  power  to 
present  articles  of  impeachment  against  him  before  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  there  to  be  tried  for  those  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, and,  if  found  guilty,  of  removing  him  from  the  high 
office  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  entrusted  to  him.  It 
is  a  government  of  law — the  President  of  the  United  States  him- 
self must  obey  it,  as  we  must  obey  him, —  by  virtue  of  the  same 
constitution  which  makes  him  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Wherever  that  officer's  name  is  mentioned,  and  whoever  may, 
for  the  time,  fill  the  office  of  President,  his  name  and  his  office  are 
respected  by  every  soldier  that  carries  a  musket,  and  by  eveiy 
seaman  upon  every  sea,  and  upon  every  ship  that  floats  the  flag 
of  the  United  States.  [Applause.]  It  is  a  respected  office — it  is 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  should  be  filled 
by  only  those  whose  ability  and  statesmanship  may  guide  us 
safely  between  any  rocks  that  may  turn  up,  on  either  side 
of  the  ocean.  [Applause.]  The  captain  of  this  noble  ship 
should  have  enlarged  public  views,  and  should  be  a  wise  states- 
man, capable  of  guiding  it  and  directing  it  in  all  the  waters  in 
which  that  ship  mav  float,  and,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  head  of  this 
government,  the  representative  through  whom  the  people  of  this 
country  must  speak,  he  should  be  the  embodiment  of  American- 
ism and  of  national  unity  in  this  land  of  ours.  [Applause.] 
Wherever  our  flag  floats,  whether  upon  waters  within  our  own 
country,  or  upon  foreign  waters;  whether  in   the  extreme   North 
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or  the  extreme  South,  wherever  that  flag  floats  it  should  be 
honored  and  respected;  and  one  of  the  duties  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  this  country,  is  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  to 
see  that  the  humblest  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  protected, 
wherever  he  may  be,  [applause,]  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
whether  within  our  boundary  lines  or  beyond  them,  wherever  the 
rio-ht  of  an  American  citizen  has  been  interfered  with,  he,  as  the 
chief  executive  of  this  country,  sworn  to  enforce  the  constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  country,  ought  to  protect  him;  and,  whether 
that  flag  floats  over  him  in  the  Southern  or  the  Northern  portion 
of  this  country;  whether  it  float  over  him  in  the  Southern  portion 
of  the  world,  or  the  Arctic  regions  of  the  North,  every  citizen 
has  a  right  to  its  protection;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  soldier 
that  is  under  it,  whether  in  the  naval  or  military  service  of  the 
country,  to  see  that  those  rights  are  given  to  him,  and  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  country,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  is 
the  chief  officer  to  enforce  these  rights  of  American  citizens 
everywhere. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  speaking  of  this  office,  I  hope  to  see  the 
day  come,  in  the  life  that  I  may  yet  be  permitted  to  live,  when 
there  shall  be  but  one  term  for  the  presidency.  [Applause.]  I 
hope  to  see  that  term  extended  from  four  to  six  years,  and  that  he 
who  is  once  elected  President  of  the  United  States  may  not  aspire 
to  that  office  thereafter,  [applause]  but  that,  after  his  term  of 
office  shall  have  been  ended,  and  he  shall  have  retired  from  this 
hio-h  position  to  which  the  American  people  have  elevated  him, 
he  shall  not  retire  an  humble  citizen,  as  it  were,  with  many  depen- 
dent upon  his  own  resources  and  his  own  means  for  support,  but 
the  country,  that  thought  well  enough  of  him  to  make  him  Presi- 
dent, shall  retire  him  upon  a  pension.      [Prolonged  applause.] 

I  am  not  here  to  speak  of  the  various  men  who  have  filled  this 
exalted  position,  but  the  one  who  comes  into  our  minds  whenever 
the  presidential  office  is  mentioned  is  he,  who  was  "first  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen;"  [ap- 
plause] and  the  long  line  of  those  who  have  followed  him  with 
distinguished  services  and  brilliant  records  in  behalf  of  the 
country,  during  the  several  periods  of  time  they  have  served  it, 
comes  to  our  minds  also.  But  here,  among  these  men,  here  among 
you,  some  of  you  that  are  growing  grey,  and  have  grown  grey  in 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  there  comes  a  name  that  is  sweet 
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to  cvciy  soldier  that  ever  served  under  the  American  flag;  a  name 
tliat  should  be,  and  will  be  forever  green  as  long  as  a  member  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  or  his  descendants  shall  Uve;  that 
name,  sweet  blessed  name— the  name  of  honest  old  Abe  Lincoln, 
of  Illinois,  [applause]  his  name  comes  to  us;  then  immediately 
following  him  comes  the  name  of  the  man  who  led  this  army  for 
a  time,  a  man  distinguished  in  the  service  of  his  country,  a  man 
distinguished  for  the  services  he  rendered  the  country,  by  a  peo- 
ple that  applauded  his  patriotism  and  elevated  him  to  the  Presi- 
dency— General  Grant;  [applause]  and  there  comes  from  a  sister 
army  another  distinguished  one,  the  lamented  and  loved  Garfield; 
[applause]  and  every  soldier  repects  and  loves  the  names  of  these 
men. 

You  will  excuse  me  from  trespassing  upon  the  time  of  this 
Society  longer.  When  I  was  notified  this  evening  that  I  was 
expected  to  respond  to  a  toast  that  two  or  three  other  gentlemen 
hail  been  selected  to  respond  to  before  they  got  around  to  me,  I 
said,  "I  am  a  good-natured  man,  and  the  fact  that  you  offered 
this  toast  to  all  of  the  various  others  before  me,  does  not  in  the 
least  interrupt  or  interfere  with  me.  I  am  always  ready  to  obey 
orders.'' 

Missouri,  while  she  cannot  furnish  Warner  to-night,  always 
furnished  her  quota  of  troops,  whenever  they  were  called  for 
during  the  war,  [applause]  and  I  will  tell  you  more,  we  not  only 
furnished  our  quota  and  gave  them  to  the  army,  as  they  were  called 
for  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
do  not  think  there  ever  was  a  call  for  troops  that  they  did't  get 
them  from  the  same  place  tw^o  or  three  times,  [applause  and 
laughter]  and  it  w'as  about  as  near  a  fighting  community  as  a  fellow 
ever  struck  when  he  got  into  Missouri;  [laughter]  they  were  all 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  so  if  the  President  of  the  United  States 
made  a  call  he  was  sure  to  get  them,  and  if  Pap  Price  made  a  call, 
he  was  sure  to  get  them  too,  so  that  with  the  calls  on  all  sides  we 
had  very  few  men  left  in  Missouri;  but  unfortunately,  those  men 
who  ivere  left  have  given  us  a  great  deal  more  trouble  in  that 
State  than  the  fellows  that  went  out  to  fight  on  the  other  side. 
[Laughter.]  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  you,  and  thank  you, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  your  presence  and  attention.  Thev  will 
excuse  these  hurried  and  desultory  remarks.  General  Noble,  who 
sat  by  my  side  at  dinner,  said  to  me,  "Why,  you   look  as  though 
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3'ou  were  afraid  you  had  <^c)t:  to  make  a  speech;  v.ell,  now,  T  knew 
a  fellow  down  in  Philadelphia  who  tried  to  make  a  speech  and  lost 
it — he  had  it  in  his  pocket." 

Now,  I  don't  know  how  Noble  is — he  is  going  to  respond  to  a 
toast,  but  I  expect  he  has  got  his  speech  in  his  pocket,  "but  this 
man  got  up  and  started  in  saying  that  he  wasn't — ah — he  was 
going  to  speak  extemporaneously — ho  wasn't  going  to  show  his 
manuscript  at  all, — it  wasn't  necessary."  He  started  in  by  saying: 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  few  years  ago,  all  around  Philadelphia 
and  this  immediate  vicinity,  [here  he  paused,]  it  was  a  howling 
wilderness,"  [another  pause,]  and  he  went  down  into  his  pocket 
for  his  manuscript,  but  some  fellow  had  stolen  his  speech,  so  he 
started  in  again  by  saying  that  "a  few  years  ago,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  all  around  Philadelphia  and  this  immediate  vicinity, 
was  a  howling  wilderness,"  and  felt  again  for  his  speech,  but  it 
was  gone,  and  he  commenced  over  once  more,  and  said:  "  A  few 
YEARS  AGO,  in  this  country,  all  around  Philadelphia  and  this 
immediate  .vicinity,  it  was  a  howling  wilderness!"  and  he 
added:  ''I  wish  to  the  Lord  that  it  was  a  howling  wilderness 
now!"     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Music  by  the  Fort  Snelling  Band. 

The  President: — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
we  live  in  a  big  country.  We  find  ourselves  now  in  Minnesota; 
we  are  now  under  the  guardianship  of  the  State  of  Minnesota — 
one  of  the  brave  members  of  our  Union.  I  suppose  that  you 
know  that  this  was  the  land  of  the  Dakotas  and  of  the  Sioux. 
The  woi^d  Minnesota,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  means  Running 
Water, — Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water, — I  believe  that  is  right,  at 
all  events  I  have  some  of  the  originals  right  around  me  here, 
[laughter,]  we  also  have  the  Governor  of  the  State  with  us  here; 
also  Governor  Ramsey,  who  was  its  first  Territorial  Governor. 
Also  the  present  Governor  of  Minnesota,  who  was  a  fellow  soldier, 
and  one  of  our  own  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  will 
now  speak  in  his  own  favor,  on  behalf  of  the  State  over  which 
he  rules  so  well  and  so  popularly.  Governor  Hubbard. 

Second  Toast — '■'■The  State  of  Minnesota^ 

Response  bv  Governor  Huurard. 
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Mk.  President,  Ladies  and  Ge.mlkmen: 

I  protested  to  the  committee  on  toasts,  when  notified  of  my 
assignment  this  evening,  that  in  my  opinion  Minnesota  deserved 
better  treatment   on  a   notable  occasion  Hke   this  than  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  such  tender  mercies  as   I   might  accord  to  it.     My 
protests  were  not  heeded,  and   I,  therefore,  wish  to  give  notice 
that  the  responsibihty  therefor  belongs  to  the  committee  and  not 
to  me.     However,  Minnesota  speaks  for  herself  in  a  manner  that 
renders  it  less  essential  that  she  should  have  an  able  representa- 
tive on  this  occasion.     A  few  years  ago  it  seemed  necessary  to 
herrdd  and  advertise  the  attractions  of  our  State,  that  the  country 
might  know  of  the  existence  of  a  paradise  within  her  limits  that 
seemed  to  be  neglected.     To-day  it  has  become  one  of  the  chief 
pleasures  of  our  people  to  welcome  and  entertain  the  throngs  that 
seek  our  borders  for  recreation  and  enjoyment.     It  is,  of  course, 
most  gratifving  to  feel  that  we  are  at  last  appreciated.     To  know 
:hat  others'realize  and  desire  to  participate  in  those  benefits  with 
which  nature  has  liberally  endowed  us.     Minnesota,  however,  is 
modest.     She  does  not  herself  wish  to  speak  her  own  praises.    She 
simply  echoes  and  reflects  the  expressions  of  the  thousands  who 
rainually  seek  the  exhilarating  influences  of  her  climate,  and  upon 
tho  shores  of  her  beautiful  lakes  and  at  other  of  her  attractive 
resorts,  look  for  that  relief  and  rest  that  can  rarely  be  found  in  an 
equal  degree  elsewhere  upon  the  continent.     That  ]\Iinnesota  has 
material  resources  and  capabilities  of  a  character  and  an  extent 
equal  to  the  demands  of  the  highest  civilization,  has  long  been 
recognized  and  conceded,  but  that  she  could  ofter  attractions  to 
the  seekers  after  pleasure  and  health,  equal  to  the  most  famous 
resorts  of  the  world,  is  a  fact  until  recently  not  generally  known. 
It  may  surprise  even  some  of  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  be  told 
that    ]Minnes()ta    has    within  her   borders  a  vast  natural  park,  a 
prominent  feature  of  which  is  the  existence  of  seven  thousand 
lakes,  nearly  every  one  of  them  a  gem,  of  which  this  lovely  Min- 
netonka  is  a  sample. 

Minnesota  did  not  obtain,  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  a  promi- 
nence to  compare  with  most  of  her  sister  States.  At  that  period 
of  our  country's  history  Minnesota  as  a  State  was  but  an  infant. 
She  had  but  just  been  christened.  Her  people  were  few  and 
widely  scattered  along  an  extended  and  an  exposed  frontier. 
Hostile  savages,  in  numbers  almost  equal  to  her  own   population, 
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swarmed  upon  her  western  and  northern  borders.  There  was  not 
a  mile  of  raih-oad  upon  her  territory.  Her  only  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  outer  \vorld  was  the  Father  of  \Vaters  durino- 
the  season  of  navigation,  and  the  time-honoi^ed  stage  coach  when 
the  river  was  closed.  Yet  Minnesota  sent  more  men  to  the  war 
tlian  now  constitute  the  entire  regular  army  of  the  United  States, 
and  she  is  especially  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  were  largely 
assigned  to  service  \vith  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Though 
^Minnesota  was  an  infant  then,  she  appears  before  vou  a  stalwart 
in  her  majority  to-day.  She  has  made  strides  in  population  and 
material  development  since  the  war  that  are  almost  without  a 
joarallel  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  her  people  believe  that 
the  possibilities  of  her  future  are  even  beyond  any  realization  of 
the  past. 

jNIinnesota  feels  complimented  and  honored  by  vour  visit,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  on  this  occasion,  and  I  assure  you  that  3'ou  can 
I'ccognize  and  acknowledge  her  hospitality  in  no  way  that  will 
please  her  so  much  as  to  prolong  your  visit  to  the  utmost  limit  and 
repeat  it  on  every  possible  opportunity. 

Third  Toast — '■'■The  State  of  Wisconsin.'''' 

Response  bv  Governor  Rusk. 

General  vShcrman: — The  next  regular  toast  on  the  programme  is 
as  I  have  read  to  you,  and  to  this  General  Rusk  was  to  respond. 
He  is  now  the  Governor  of  that  State.  To  me  this  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  toasts  on  the  list.  Governor  Rusk  is  not  25resent,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  and  if  there  be  any  honored  citizen  among  the 
soldiers  here  who  will  speak  for  his  State,  I  am  sure  everybody 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  him.  If  there  be  none,  I  certainly  must  pay 
them  a  compliment,  for  all  who  were  with  us  in  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  can  remember  those  Wisconsin  I'egiments.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  have  sounded  their  praise  so  often  myself  that  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  trespass  upon  your  time  now,  but  surely  I 
never  heard  the  name  of  Wisconsin  mentioned  except  in  honor, 
for  she  deserved  it  richly.  Standing  just  across  from  Minnesota — 
a  continuation  of  the  same  kind  of  countrv,  with  its  beautiful 
lakes  and  cities — lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  on  the  east  and 
north — the  State  full  of  an  intelligent  race  of  men,  women  and 
children;  there  is  no  better  population  on  the  face  of  the  globe  than 
now  occupies  the  State  of  Wisconsin.     And  so  it  was  during-  the 
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civil  war,  when  she  was  prominent  among  all  the  Union  States  for 
tlie-rcat  volunteer  regiments  which  were  sent  to  us,  to  the  front, 
for  one  special  reason,  that  she  always  kept  her  regiments  full. 
Therefore  I  have  alwavs  rememhered  my  service  with  the  W  is- 
consin  troops  with  satisfaction.  I  regret  that  there  is  no  one  here 
"native  to  the  manor  horn"  to  make  a  response  for  the  State,  but 
I  a.n  sure  every  member  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  will  thank 
me  for  saying  what  I  have  in  honor  of  the  great  State  of  Wis- 
consin.     [Applause.] 

Music  by  the  Band. 

General  Sherman:— Now,  gentlemen,  we  come  to  the  fourth 
regular  toast;  I  am  glad  we  have  a  gentlemen  present  who  will 
respond  to  it. 

Fourth  Toast— "0/^r  Coicntryr 

Response  by  General  Chetlain. 

General,  you  may  choose  your  own  place  for  speaking.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  give  General  Chetlain   your   ears  and   attention. 

General  Chetlain:— Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
theme  which  vour  committee  has  assigned  to  me,  is  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  one — so  broad  and  so  comprehensive,  that  I  can 
but  touch  upon  it  in  the  brief  time  allotted  me  to  speak. 

Our  country  to-day  embraces  within  its  limits  the  finest  part  of 
the  best  continent  on  the  globe.  Its  people  are  without  doubt 
the  most  free,  intelligent,  enterprising,  progressive  and  prosperous 
to  be  found,  and  its  history  is  full  of  thrilling  interest  to  all  peoples 
who  love  liberty  and  desire  the  blessings  of  good  government. 

Two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  a  few  feeble  colonies  planted 
themselves  on  the  very  verge  of  the  continent  and  struggled 
heroically  against  disease,  privation,  famine  and  the  merciless 
attacks  of  hostile  savages.  A  century  ago,  these  colonies  had 
o-rown  into  a  nation  of  over  three  million  souls.  They  were  a  God- 
fearing and  a  lil^erty -loving  people.  Unwilling  to  endure  the 
injustice  and  oppression  of  the  mother  country,  they  rebelled, 
and  declared  themselves  a  free  and  independent  people,  and  after 
a  long  and  bloodv  war,  having  gained  their  independence,  they 
founded    a    government    whose    corner    stone    was    liberty    and 
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equality.  Over  three-fourths  of  a  century  of  luiexampled  prosperity 
followed.  From  three  million  the  nation  increased  to  over  forty, 
and  holding'  a  high  position  among  the  sisterhood  of  nations.  Kw 
irrepressible  conflict  between  slavery  and  freedom  had,  however, 
been  going  on  with  more  or  less  bitterness  all  these  years,  and  the 
conflict  finally  culminated  in  the  great  war  for  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion.  In  its  eflort  to  suppress  that  rei)ellion,  inaugurated 
by  the  slave  power,  the  government  acted  purely  in  self-defense. 
It  raised  its  wail  of  peril;  it  proclaimed  to  its  sons  its  danger  and 
called  upon  them  to  come  to  its  rescue.  History  will  never  fail 
to  tell  of  the  marvelous  response  to  that  call,  so  wide-reaching,  so 
prompt,  so  determined.  The  world  never  before  saw  such  an 
army,  an  army  that  contained  so  much  of  the  best  brain  and 
muscle,  and  of  the  culture  and  skill  of  a  great  nation.  In  that 
terrible  conflict  was  involved  all  that  was  dear  to  the  lover  of 
liberty.  The  noblest  government  ever  reared  by  human  ingenuity 
was  thrown  into  jeopardy.  The  grand  old  ship  of  the  Union  was 
forced  toward  ruinous  breakers.  The  winds  were  madly  strug- 
gling to  sweep  it  against  the  reef  of  disintegration.  But  the 
valorous  men  who  heard  the  call  of  the  nation's  dauntless  chief 
to  come  to  the  rescue,  moved  by  the  noblest  impulses,  flung  them- 
selves between  the  government  and  the  dangers  gathering  thickly 
about  it,  and  it  was  saved.  This  nation,  once  partly  free  and 
partly  slave,  emerged  from  the  bloody  conflict  grandly  and  glori- 
ously free — free  from    its  center  to  its  remotest  bounds. 

All  the  lessons  which  come  to  us  from  the  past  are  valuable  to  us, 
and  none  more  so  than  those  which  are  connected  with  our  late 
internal  conflict.  Renewedly  are  we  taught  that  in  complete 
union  lies  our  greatest  strength.  If  when  divided  we  could 
accomplish  so  much,  what  may  we  not  gain  for  liberty,  humanity 
and  right,  when  there  is  no  discord  within  our  borders. 

We  are  taught,  moreover,  the  mighty  power  which  centers  in  a 
love  of  liberty.  Our  brave  sons  fought  not  from  compulsion,  but 
from  free  choice,  because  each  had  an  interest  at  stake.  DesjDotism 
forces  its  subjects  to  war.  Liberty  fascinates  its  friends  to  its 
defences.  We  know  well  the  past  of  our  country. 
I  We  know,  too,  its  present.  Proud  as  we  are,  and  justly  so,  of  our 
countrv's  greatness,  what  shall  be  said  of  its  future.^  We  have  unfal- 
tering faith,  and  we  believe  that  its  future  will  be  as  its  past,  only 
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replete  with  all  that  can  make  a  nation  prosperous  and  truly  great. 
And  yet  many  earnest  and  patriotic  men  in  the  land  feel  to-day  a 
deep  solicitude  for  our  country's  future.  At  least  three  great  dangers 
are  believed  to  threaten  it.  The  concentration  of  vast  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  favored  individuals.  The  rapid  growth  of 
gigantic  monopolies,  and  the  inevitable  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital  in  the  near  future,  and  I  will  add  another:  The  lax  and 
tardy  administration  of  justice  by  our  courts,  especially  by  our 
criminal  courts.  These  loom  up  like  a  dark  cloud  on  the  horizon, 
and  it  will  require  the  united  and  earnest  eflbrt  of  the  wisest  and 
most  patriotic  men  in  the  nation  to  avert  these  and  other  dangers, 
and  carry  the  country  intact— through  them.  Our  hope  lies  in  the 
incorruptible  patriotism  of  the  people.  The  great  heart  of  the 
nation  has  been,  is,  and  ever  will  be  loyal  and  true  to  the  princi- 
ples that  underlie  the  national  fabric.  Guided  by  the  hand  of  a 
beneficent  and  all-wise  Providence  our  ship  of  state  will,  we  con- 
fidently believe,  be  borne  across  the  perilous  sea  into  a  harbor  of 
safety. 

*     *     *     Sail  on,  Oh  ship  of  state, 
Sail  on,  Oh  Union  strong  and  great, 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  the  hope  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate. 
-;;■*****» 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee; 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant,  o'er  our  fears,  are  all  with  thee. 

The  President: — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  now  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  the 

Fifth  Toast. — "  77/e  men  of  1776;  their  spirit  inspired  the 
men  of  ISSir 

This  toast  will  be  responded  to  by  General  Schuyler  Hamilton, 
the  grand-son  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

General  Hamilton  responded  as  follows: — Mr.  President,  com- 
rades of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
allow  me  to  trespass  upon  my  ten  minutes'  time  long  enough  to 
say  to  General  D3er  that  I  have  my  manuscript. 

Mr.  President  and   brothers,  with  your  wives,    sisters,   sweet- 
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hearts  and   children,  I  want   the   chauman   of  the    committee  on 
toasts  drummed  out  of  society.     He  has  left  out  the  best   part  of 
Almio-hty  God's  creation,  the  woman.     Man  was   invented   first 
by  the  Great  inventor,  and  the  woman  was  the  last  invention,  and 
must,  according  to  our   experience,  be  his   best  production,   and 
they  have  been  left  out  by  the  chairman.     I  cannot  speak  of  1776 
and  leave  them  out.     How  much  of  my  ten  minutes  is  up?     Mr. 
President;  please  call  time  at  the  proper  time.     "What  ye  spect 
from  this  African  citizen  of  American  descent.     Deres  a  suspect 
in  de  fence  you  bet.     How  to  put  the  spirits  of  1776  and    1S61    in 
your  brains  and  bring  them  out  in  ten  minutes  just  passes  dis  yere 
dark    colored    brethren's   understanding."     Do  you  think  he's  a 
scholar  or  an  orator  like  Davis,  or  an  eloquent  and  earnest  expoun- 
der like  Major-General  Fallows,  Bishop  by  brevet,  the  apostle  of 
liberty  to  the  sanity  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee;  do  you  think 
because  he  has  been  learned  through  and  through  he  is  a   creator 
of   Shakspeare,  and   like  Puck   can  gridle   thirty-five   thousand 
and  forty-seven  days,  allowing   twenty-two  days  for  leap  years, 
in    ten    minutes.       In    1776,    Benjamin    Franklin    Butler— no,  I 
mean    Benjamin    Franklin    or    Poor    Richard,    in    his    almanac, 
or  "Le    Bon    Homme  Richard,"    in   France,    put   a   serpent   he 
had    cut    all  up  at  the  head  of  his  newspaper  with  the  motto, 
-Join   or    Die."     The    same    Ben    made    the    thirteen    colonies 
into    a   serpent    at    the    head    of   his    paper,    with    the    motto, 
"Union  is  Strength."     In  186 1  one  of  those  wasp-waisted   West 
Point  vampires  wrote  a  letter,  way  down  on  the  Swanee  river— 
I  forbear  any  personalities— that    motto,   Union  Esto   Perpctua 
cut  in  stone  over  the  door  of  his  nest  was  engraved  by  the  finger 
of  God  in  his  heart.    He  would  die  before  he  would  join  the  con- 
federacy.    Do  you  see  the  point?  If  you  do  not,  ask  old  "Gump" 
to  point  it  out  to  you— William  Tecumseh  Sherman  was  intimate 
with  the  wasp-waisted  vampires.     He  was  living  in  the  house  of 
Louisiana.    He  had  the  spirit  of  '76,  and  the  spirit  of  that  old  war 
Democrat,  Old  Hickory.  The  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved. 
The  women  of  '76  tore  up  their  scarlet  cloaks   to  make   red 
stripes  for  the  new  flag  then,  the  old  flag  now.     They  melted 
their  pewter  plates  into  bullets  and  sent   their  boys   to  fight  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  British  subjects.     They   were  awfully 
religious.     They  had  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and   St.   Andrew 
in  the  bonnie  blue  union  of  their  flags.     To  keep  oft'  possible  mis- 
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conception  they   put    Q'd  tra7istulit  siistinet.  Nemo  mc  CDipune 
/ace.v:.//— -Appeal  to  heaven/'  and  "Don't  tread  on  me." 

The  women  of  1861  would  not  let  any  of  the  stars  which  had 
burst  out  in  the  union  of  the  flag  first  in  combined  crosses,  as 
when  Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Vorktow^i,  afterward  into  a  circle 
of  thirteen  stars,  meaning  tmion  esto  perpctita,  be  taken  out  of 
the  flag.  That  old  serpent  slavery,  who  tarried  with  us  a  while 
after  '76,  cut  and  mauled,  though  finally  arranged  the  stars  in 
stripes.  Oh,  how  it  did  love  stripes.  The  stars  in  the  union  were 
in  stripes.  There  were  stripes  in  the  field  of  the  flag.  There 
w^ere  stripes  on  the  backs  of  the  colored  men  and  women  all  over 
the  South.  "Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God,"  was  on 
the  tombstone  of  John  Bradshaw,  president  of  the  council  which 
condemned  Charles  Stuart  to  death.  That  tombstone  w^as  a  brass 
cannon.  These  words.  Sir  Thonr.as  Hollis  wrote,  in  1776,  were 
found  scratched  on  the  panes  of  glass  in  every  inn  in  New  Eng- 
land. They  were  carved  in  the  granite  rock,  near  the  regicide's 
cave.  New  Haven,  Conn.;  they  were  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  the 
women  of  the  North  in  1861.  It  was  the  spirit  of  '76.  History 
is  at  fault.  It  was  called  the  rebellion  of  the  South.  It  was  the 
rebellion  of  the  North  against  the  tyrants  of  the  South,  who 
counted  so  many  negroes  as  equal  to  so  many  free  men,  though 
the  negroes  were  slaves  and  not,  as  the  declaration  of  independence 
has  declared,  free  and  equal  before  God  and  the  law — and  said  the 
male  children  of  the  women  of  the  North  ^vere  mudsills  and 
Would  not  fight.  God  bless  our  countrvw^omen  now  and  ever. 
They  did  not  put  mottoes  on  the  old  flag.  They  were  written 
there  in  the  blood  of  the  heroes  of  '76.  They  held  a  prayer  meet- 
ing all  over  the  North.  Heart  spoke  to  heart  as  the  face  of  man 
to  man  in  water.  They  resolved  to  give  their  most  precious  jewels 
to  God  for  freedom.  The  mother-in-law  said,  "I  will  give  my 
son;"  the  daughter-in-law  said,  "O,  Naomi,  I  will  be  your  Ruth; 
I  will  give  my  husband,  the  father  of  my  unborn  babe."  As  when 
the  famous  mythological  teeth  was  sown,  armed  men  sprung  up 
from  every  hill  and  vale  and  basky  dell.  Even  the  waters  gave 
them  up.  The  spirits  of '76  and  '61  marched  in  with  measured 
tramp.  One  poor  mother,  learning  treason  and  tyranny  had  tramp- 
led on  tlic  old  flag  and  fired  upon  it,  unrolled  the  miiform  in  which 
her  Benjamin  had  been  drowned  at  Richmond  while  Monroe's 
ashes  were  being  escorted  there  to  rest  in  the  sacred  soil,  and  said 
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to  another  son:  "It  will  lit  you.  It  were  better  it  were  worn  out 
defentlini?  the  g-ovcmment  wc  love  so  well,  rather  than  be  eaten 
by  the  moths."  She  blessed  her  gift  with  no  tear,  but  with  a  smile 
of  deep  atVection  and  a  kiss.  That  mother  is  now  dead.  She  was 
my  mother.      It  was  the  spirit  of '76  in  1S61. 

IMusic  by  the  Band. 
'    Fifth  Toast—"  The  Victories  of  Peace  no  less  renoxved  than 
those  of  War.'' 

Response  by  Mgr.  Capel. 

The  President:— Ladies    and    gentlemen,  about  ten  years  ago 
the  Society  sat  in  Toledo— many  of  you  recall  it.     I  presided  on 
that  occasion,  and  there  sat  among  us  a  gentleman  of  strong  and 
brawny  form,  a  Mr.  Waite,  who  was  a  lawyer  of  repute  but  of  no 
great  fame;  he  made  it  his  task  to   answer  this   very   toast,  and 
therefore  I  recall  both  the  sentiment  and  the  language  itself.   Judge 
Waite   is   now  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  as  we  all 
know,  honored,  respected  and  obeyed  as  such  over  this  broad  land 
and  has  a  reputation  co-extensive  with  civilization.     The  person 
who  is  to  respond  to  this  toast  to-night  has  a  fame  world-wide  as 
an  orator,  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  gentleman;  the  associate  of  princes 
and  of  the  best  men    of  London   and  Paris   and  Rome— he   is   a 
Bishop  without  a  diocese,  a  staffofRcer  of  the  great  Pope  of  Rome. 
[  Applause.]    He  comes  away  here,  to  this  far-oft^ Minnesota  and  to 
the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Minnetonka,  to  meet  us  in  soldier  array 
—rough  soldiers,  with  our  old  soldier  songs  and  our  old  soldier 
memoHes— which  he  appreciates  as  well  as  we  do;  but  we  are  no 
longer  soldiers,  we  are  citizens— citizens  of  an  honored  country. 
We' are  descendants  of  Great  Britain,  and  arc  proud  of  it,  yet  our 
flag  floats  over  ten  millions  of  her  subjects;  a  large  portion  of  our 
population  is  German  and  many  are  Irish;  I  believe  Mgr.  Capel 
is  of  Irish  origin,  and  I  assure  him  we  have  for  the  Irish  a  warm 
spot  in  our  hearts.     [Applause.]     This  gentleman  is  as  welcome 
here  as  he  would  be  in  the  east  end  of  London,  (and  I  know  he  is 
welcome  there,)  or  in  the  highest  social  circles  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.      Ladies    and   gentlemen,   I    present  to  you,  as  the  one  to 
respond  to  this  beautiful  toast,  Mgr.  Capel,  and  bespeak  for  him 
your  closest  and  most  earnest  attention. 
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M-4r.  Capel:— Mr.  President  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
,.f  the  Tennessee  and  friends  of  that  Society,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  1  feel  myself  in  what  I  may  call  a  delicate  posi- 
tion. 1  am  of  another  nation,  but  thank  God  not  of  another 
blood,  and  a  nation  that  has  to  be  respected  not  only  for  its 
military  achievements,  but  as  a  pioneer  of  civilization  in  many 
lands.  That  is  my  first  difficulty  in  speaking  to  this  toast.  My 
second  is  my  mixed  blood;  for  my  mother  is  Irish,  and  my  father 
that  was  was  an  Englishman.  I  represent,  then,  the  anomaly  of  a 
nation  oppressed  on  one  hand  and  the  glory  of  the  nation  to 
which  my  father  belonged.  You  will  pardon  me,  before  speak- 
ing to  the  toast,  if  I  assure  you  that  I  have  no  prepared  speech, 
and  indulo-e  in  a  few  comments  not  of  the  sentiment  that  has  been 
presented.  But  I  am  inspired  by  many  things  I  have  seen  and 
heard  in  this  country.  If  my  grammar  is  hard,  excuse  me;  my 
heart  is  right.  Will  you,  then,  allow  me  to  say  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, that  I  am  glad  of  this  occasion,  and  before  men  who 
have  fought  a  good  fight,  to  express  the  pleasure  I  have  found  in 
what  I  have  seen  in  this  country.  This  is  not  merely  the  tribute 
of  svmpathy  with  a  nation  that  has  been  generous  in  its  hospi- 
tality, but  I  say  it  calmly,  coolly  and  dispassionately,  that  you  have 
a  nation  with  a  grandeur  of  the  future  which  I  can  see  in  no  other 
nation  in  the  world.  Pardon  my  frankness.  Many  honors  have 
been  awarded  me,  but  none  that  I  esteem  so  highly  as  this  that  is 
awarded  me  to-night,  in  the  privilege  of  assuring  you  that  I  have 
been  struck  more  than  aught  else  with  the  vigor  of  this  nation  as 
a  people,  and  particularly  with  the  vigor  of  the  people  of  this 
Northwest.  I  cannot  say  that  I  liked  New  York.  I  was  con- 
scious that  a  man's  respectability  was  measured  by  the  size  of  his 
bank  account.  I  hud  been  led  to  expect  much  of  the  culture  of 
Boston;  that  I  should  be  addressed  in  the  most  classical  of  Greek 
and  the  most  correct  American,  but  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  Boston  culture  is  the  culture  of  superficiality.  Baltimore 
struck  me  as  a  high-toned  city,  where  one  might  find  the  acme  of 
cjentility;  but  I  have  found  in  your  young  and  vigorous  commun- 
ities of  this  Northwest,  more  that  impressed  me  with  all  these  dis- 
tinctions in  my  mind,  and  impressions  of  w  hat  I  have  seen.  I 
must  regard  the  honor  you  have  conferred  in  according  me  the 
privilege  of  participation  here  to-night  the  largest  honor  yet  con- 
ferred upon  me  in  the  United  States,  and  in  looking  at  this  honor. 
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I  am  asked  to  speak  to  the  toast  of  "  The  Victories  of  Peace." 
First,  I  am  strucic  with  the  grand  thought  that  iinderhes  your 
minutest  details,  the  thouglit  contained  even  in  this  sentiment.  I 
cannot  resist  it,  for  it  has  been  my  lot  to  start  under  fire  with  all 
the  panoply  of  war  above  me.  I've  watched  the  parti  no-  from 
home,  and  I  have  gone  on  the  battlefield  and  watched  the  cool, 
collected  thought  of  men  in  time  of  danger,  and  what  glory  there 
was,  though  no  pain  had  settled  on  them.  I  have  heard  here  to- 
night men  of  the  North  and  men  of  the  South,  and  I  can  imagine 
what  it  was  for  men  of  the  South  to  meet  in  battle  men  of  the 
North,  but  believed  in  all  sincerity  that  they  were  fighting  for  the 
right.  They  fought,  therefore,  as  heroes.  There  was  your  Grant 
and  the  honored  heroes  I  see  here  to-night,  but  there  is  not  one 
among  you  who  will  not  say  that  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  and 
a  host  of  others  were  worthy  of  your  steel.  Whatever  difierent 
estimates  may  be  had  of-  the  war,  there  is  certainly  one  grand 
point  that  has  been  gained.  The  war  has  done  more  to  unify  the 
nation  than  any  other  act  that  has  occurred.  People  that  were 
strangers  have  come  to  know  each  other  upon  the  most  intimate 
terms.  As  a  Catholic  priest,  I  may  say  that  the  war  has  linked 
togethei",  more  than  anything  else,  the  whole  Catholic  people,  and 
you  cannot  appreciate  what  a  power  there  is  in  this  fact. 

I  look  again  on  the  soldier  side  of  the  question.  No  soldier 
fights  because  he  likes  to  kill  iiiCn.  Every  soldier  goes  to  war 
to  support  truth  and  justice  and  maintain  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
I  take  it  that  such  was  your  motive  twenty  years  ago,  as  you  were 
upholders  and  suj^j^orters  of  truth  and  justice.  Where  can  3'ou 
get  such  aid  as  from  those  that  uphold  the  gospel  of  peace.  The 
picture  on  the  back  of  the  menu  card  well  expressed  the  thought 
that  the  object  of  war  is  not  destruction,  but  the  preservation  of 
all  that  is  good,  true  and  beautiful.  It  is  the  oftice  of  the  priest 
to  teach  virtue,  uphold  charity  and  do  all  that  is  conformable  to 
law  and  order,  and  the  soldier's  duty  is  to  uphold  these  by  force; 
and  you  are  anxious  to  have  your  people  brought  inuler  law  and 
order  in  the  most  advantageous  way.  The  Catholic  religion  is 
laboring  but  for  one  purpose,  and  that  to  make  the  people  honest, 
temperate,  and  supporters  of  law  and  order. 

At  this  point  the  sj^eaker  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  work  of 
Bishop  Ireland  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  the  results  of  whose 
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labor  he  liatl  never  before  seen  cqnaled  by  one  man.  Continuing, 
he  s;(iil  that  as  an  EngHshman  he  was  glad  to  be  welcomed  by 
his  brethern.  To  be  sure  America  was  England's  disobedient 
child,  but  England,  however  much  she  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  have  been  beaten  by  France  or  Germany,  was  not  ashamed  to 
be  beaten  by  America,  and  was  rather  proud  of  her  child  for  the 
powers  it  displayed.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  America 
would  not  be  the  child  it  is  to-day  under  British  rule.  ^V^e  are 
one  blood,  he  concluded,  and  speak  one  language,  and  God  forbid 
that  anything  should  interfere  with  our  friendly  feelings  one 
toward  the  other. 

Seventh  Toast. —  The  Army  of  the  Temiessee. 

Response  by  General  Belknap. 

!Mr.  President,  comrades,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  The  Army  of  the 
Tennessee!  There  are  not  words  enough  in  language  to  tell  as 
should  be  told,  the  story  of  its  deeds.  Far  down  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  which  has  its  rise  above  us,  its  name  is  written  in  the  blood 
of  many  of  the  best  and  liravest  men.  Upon  the  fields  of 
the  South  are  marked  the  memories  of  its  woidv.  Lookout 
Mountain  tells  the  tale  to  Kenesaw,  and  the  rivers,  as  they  roll 
to  the  sea,  bear  in  their  names  the  mention  of  the  marches  this 
army  made.  Every  day  in  the  year,  as  it  passes  in  the  procession 
of  time,  bears  in  its  calendar  the  names  of  some  conflict  where 
the  men  of  this  army  fought  and  fell  for  the  cause  they  loved. 
Where,  from  the  hills  of  Vicksl>urg,  came  through  its  ranks  the 
messenger  of  death;  w'here  against  the  batteries  of  Williams  and 
Robinett,  at  Corinth,  the  flow^er  of  a  most  gallant  Southern  Army 
marched  wnth  a  heroism  that  won  the  admiration  of  the  men  with- 
in the  works;  where  on  the  field  of  Shiloh  the  trees  of  the  forest 
to  this  day  bear  witness  of  the  artillery  which  crashed  among 
them;  where  at  Kenesaw  the  light  of  many  lives  went  out;  where, 
at  Atlanta,  as  the  musketry  began  and  the  sounds  of  heavy  guns 
came  booming  upon  his  ears,  our  young  leader,  in  the  perfect 
development  of  manly  beauty,  rode  into  action  and  gave  to  the 
list  of  the  immortal  dead  McPherson's  name,  which  itself  cannot 
die;  where  on  the  march  to  the  sea  the  unmarked  mounds  by  the 
rivers  and  along  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountains,   told  of  this 
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army's  grandest  march: — in  all  of  these  the  story  of  its  deeds  will 
live;  and  rivers  and  trees  and  mountains,  though  voiceless,  will 
hold  within  their  keeping  records  which,  though  unwritten,  will 
last  as  long  as  time.  Nor  will  the  names  of  its  commanders  die; 
Howard,  with  his  empty  sleeve,  who  joined  it  on  July  28,  1864, 
when  the  enemy  lay  down  in  death  in  three  lines  marked  with 
the  precision  of  regiments  on  drill;  Logan,  whose  loyal  courage 
inspired  his  men  and  charmed  them  with  magnetic  power; 
McPherson,  peerless  among  the  young  commanders  of  the  war; 
Sherman,  whose  genius  guided  the  movements  of  an  array  which 
thrilled  at  every  mention  of  the  leader's  name;  and  Grant!  Grant! 
Adverse  winds  may  blow  and  friends  be  faithless,  but  history  is 
secure.  Greener  than  ever  is  his  laurel  wreath  to-day;  deeper 
than  ever  is  the  love  this  army  bears  him;  and  the  record  of  his 
enduring  fame  is  cut  where  it  will  stand  forever  on  the  rock  of 
ages.  In  all  the  States  of  this  proud  land,  and  in  countries  far 
beyond  the  sea,  the  men  who  carried  the  musket  in  these  ranks 
are  found  to  do  it  honor.  Endless  glory  is  their  due.  Ambitious 
for  promotion  and  yet  at  times  hopeless;  ready  for  work  on  march 
or  fight;  withstanding  the  dangers  of  disease  and  braving  dangers 
of  battle;  marching  to  the  skirmish  line  when  they  knew  that  in 
the  lottery  of  that  day's  life  some  one  of  their  number  was  drawn 
for  death;  with  a  strength  of  mind  which  nerves  the  will  of  the 
heroic  soldier  who,  at  first,  shrinks  from  the  crash  of  the  battle, 
they  laughed  at  that  fearful  zip  which  tells  of  the  death  which  lurks 
In  the  sound  of  the  minnie  ball,  and  worked  to  win.  When  life  was 
bright  and  full  of  hope  and  promise,  their  names  were  on  our 
rolls.  Marching  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea,  they  stood  upon 
the  sands  washed  by  the  breakers,  and  looking  far  beyond  the 
blue  Atlantic  that  rolled  at  their  feet,  told  to  other  lands  the  com- 
ing end  of  rebellion.  But  to  many  of  them  there  was  no  return 
save  to  the  sound  of  mufliied  drums  beneath  a  drooping  flag.  On 
all  these  marches  were  their  graves.  That  instinctive  desire  to 
die  among  friends  who  loved  them  and  whom  they  loved,  seldom 
found  fulfillment.  Everywhere  and  with  all  classes  this  same  hope 
rests.  But  the  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  found  their 
tombs  on  the  fields  where  they  fought,  as  leaving  the  side  of  their 
comrades  they  passed  from  glory  to  the  grave.  But  the  days  of 
war  are  done.  The  flag  of  the  confederate  is  folded,  and  over  a 
united  nation,  over  people  living  in  peaceful  communion,  and  over 
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a  laiul  made  stron^aT  by  the  recollection  of  dangers  suffered  in  the 
past,  waves,  we  hope  forever,  the  flaj;  of  the  free.  Memories  of 
the  war  mav  fail  with  speedin<j  years  and  history  be  unkind,  but 
the  work  done  by  the  men  who  tilled  these  ranks  will  live  till  time 
shall  l>e  no  more. 

MrsK-  by  the  I?and. 

Eighth  Toast. —  The  Unretiu-n'mg  Dead.  Green  be  their 
Memory;    They  did  not  die  in  vain. 

Response  by  Captain  H.  A.  Castle. 

Just  twenty-three  years  ago,  when  the  heresy  of  State  rights, 
the  atrocity  of  treason,  and  the  multiplex  crime  of  slavery  had 
ripened  into  the  hideous  infamy  of  rebellion,  the  imperiled  repulj- 
lic  summoned  her  loyal  sons  to  her  defense.  The  response  was 
sublime  and  electric.  All  that  was  golden  in  the  life  of  man,  all 
that  was  glorious  in  earthly  heritage,  was  promptly  offered  and 
lavishly  sacrificed.  The  flower  of  the  generation's  youth,  rapt  in 
unclouded  visions  of  a  career  in  this  wonderful  nineteenth  centurv, 
putting  the  love  of  life  and  home  behind  them,  sprang  to  the 
flaming  front,  and  walled  the  line  of  cleavage  with  an  abatis  of 
bristling  steel.  Resolute  manhood  jDoui'ed  the  garnered  wealth  of 
toilful  years  into  the  nation's  yearning  coffers.  Benignant  age 
anointed  all  the  oflerings  with  the  christening  of  a  fervent  bless- 
ing. And  brave  womanhood,  upon  whose  heart  as  on  a  silver 
tympanum  the  chimes  of  patriotism  are  ever  sweetly  ringing, 
screened  the  soul's  anguish  with  brightening  smiles,  and  bade  the 
dear  ones  go,  and  dare,  and  die.  Two  million  heroic  names  were 
inscribed  upon  the  roll  of  honor,  whereof,  at  the  wear's  triumphant 
end  the  chronicles  reported  five  hundred  thousancb'dead  on  the  field 
of  glory."  To  the  survivors,  an  unforgotten  co-dedication  joins  with 
flooding  memories  of  battle,  march  and  camp,  and  of  that  quick  and 
parting,  when,  at  a  flash,  in  commanding  frequent  proclamation 
to  be  made,  that  the  recollection  of  that  peerless  heroism  has  not 
perished.  Considering  the  magnitude  of  their  sacrifice  and  the 
boundless  value  of  its  results,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  them 
to  keep  green  the  story  of  their  noble  deeds  and  their  tragic 
death.  Out  of  the  brightness  of  earth  they  stepped.  Out  of 
homes  where  the  tenderness  of  a  mother's  love  enwrapped  them 
like  a  white  robe  of  sanctity.     Out  of  rosy  bowers'  newly- wedded 
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bliss,  where  clinging  wife  and  child  were  twined  and  binding 
them  to  life's  rare  felicities.  Out  of  the  sunny  smiles  of  another 
love,  rich  in  promised,  but  nameless  in  unconsummated  fruition, 
so  sweet,  so  hoh'  that  the  angels  wept  when  they  saw  it  with- 
ered and  crushed,  when  the  light  of  joyance  in  a  maiden's  breast 
was  quenched  forever.  Out  of  all  this  stepi)ed,  into  the  darkness 
which  lies  between  us  and  the  half-dreaded  effulgence  beyond. 

It  was  not  their  time  for  rest  and  sleep, 

Their  hearts  beat  high  and  strong. 
In  their  fresh  veins  the  blood  of  youth 

Was  singing  its  hot,  sweet  song. 

The  opening  heavens  bent  over  them, 

'Mid  flowers  their  lithe  feet  trod; 
Their  lives  lay  vivid  with  light,  and  blest 

With  the  smiles  of  women  and  God. 

We  do  well  to  "preserve  a  broad  approach  of  fame  and  ever- 
ringing  avenues  of  song"  to  our  slain  comrades,  and  to  exalt  the 
principles  for  which  they  made  such  infinite  but  willing  self-sacri- 
fice. They  died  in  the  flush  of  their  beautiful  youth,  that  the 
Union  might  live,  that  the  flag  might  be  apotheosized,  that  the 
black  man  might  be  free.  They  were  the  martyrs  of  a  holy  cause, 
and  already  jubilant  humanity  has  aflnrmed  that  they  did  not  die 
in  vain.  Not  only  has  our  own  land  been  regenerated,  disen- 
thralled and  ennobled,  but  all  lands  have  been  christened  from  the 
fountain  of  that  precious  blood  to  a  new^  birth  of  freedom.  Man- 
kind has  been  advanced  centuries  by  the  issues  of  our  conflict.  In 
all  civilized  nations  the  political  or  social  centers  of  gravity  have 
been  shifted,  and  those  which  resist  the  pi-ocess  are  now^  shaking 
in  the  throes  of  a  portentous  revolution.  The  world  is  sweeping 
onward  with  the  impulse  it  received  when  the  great  rebel- 
lion collapsed  at  Appomattox.  Royal  bludgeons  and  imperial 
columbiads  cannot  silence  the  tuneful  pleadings  of  liberty.  For 
every  victim  smitten  down  a  thousand  avengers  will  spring  from 
the  bloody  dust  to  carry  on  his  evangel.  While  thus  the  martyr- 
dom of  our  unreturning  dead  has  reared  a  mountain  from  which 
all  the  drift-boulders  of  progress  have  since  been  quarried,  that 
mountain  has  been  to  us  the  veritable  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in 
a  weary  land.  We  live  in  an  age  on  ages  telling,  and  in  a  country 
crowned  with  an  abiding  benediction.  We  may  be  called  upon 
to  war  with   hissing  hydras,  and  wrestle   with   menacing  giants, 
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but  the  promise  of  final  victory  is  sure.  Here  a  welcome  and  a 
home  have  been  prepared  for  lil)erty  and  learning;  high,  white 
altars,  built  for  the  services  of  a  religion  undefiled.  And  if,  from 
the  midst  of  these  surroundings  we  but  lift  our  gladdened  eyes, 
we  may  see  the  beauteous  smiles  of  Justice,  as  she  comes  to  reign, 
on  her  brow  a  circlet  of  bridal  pearls,  and  her  feet  in  the  dew  of 
the  millennial  morning.  Standing  to-day  the  inheritors  of  the 
more  peaceful  conflicts  bequeathed  us  by  the  martyrs  of  our  gen- 
eration, we  may  behold  our  glorified  comrades,  marshaled  in  long 
battalions  on  the  heavenly  ramparts,  and  know  that  with  dimless 
ardor  they  fervidly  cheer  us  on.  They  did  not  die  in  vain— green 
be  their  memory  forever.  And  they  are  worthy  all  the  praise  we 
can  bestow.  I?ut  our  feeble  voice  of  eulogy  is  drowned  in  the 
notes  that  thrill  through  all  the  air,  and  the  pale  flicker  of  our 
incense  fades  in  the  blaze  of  a  celestial  splendor.  Painfully  con- 
scious of  the  incompetence  of  our  infinite  minds  to  estimate  their 
infinite  sacrifice;  painfully  conscious  that  all  we  can  say  falls  far 
short  of  justice  to  their  noble  deeds,  let  us  do  what  we  know  they 
would  liave  us  do — garner  in  our  souls  the  instruction,  the  inspir- 
ation and  the  faith  which  the  contemplation  yields,  and  leave 
them  to  their  angel-guarded  sleep. 

No  fear  of  them  !     In  our  lower  field 

Let  us  toil  with  arms  vmstained; 
That  at  last  we  be  worthy  to  stand  with  them, 

On  the  shining  heights  they've  gained. 

We  shall  meet  and  greet,  in  closing  ranks 

Of  Time's  declining  Sun, 
When  the  bugles  of  God  shall  sound  recall, 

And  the  battle  of  life  be  won, 

The  President: — I  will  proceed. 

Ninth  Toast. —  T]ie  Golden  JVorthzvest. 

Response  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Ireland. 

I  don't  know  what  that  toast  means.  California  used  to  be  the 
"Golden  Northwest,"  but  it  is  not  the  only  golden  Northwest  I 
assure  you.  This  sentiment  will  be  responded  to  by  one  who 
knows  whereof  he  speaks,  for  he  has  been  long  associated  with 
it — Bishop  Ireland.     [Applause.] 

Bishop  Ireland: — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  The  golden 
North  west!     It  is    a  theme  worthy    of  poet  and  orator.     Myself 
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a  child  of  the  Northwest,  a  lo)al  admirer  of  its  charms, 
famihar  from  long  intercourse  with  its  pure  sky  and  its  health- 
giving  atmosphere,  its  rushing  rivers  and  its  sparkling  lakes, 
its  jorairies  and  its  forests,  I  fear  to  reply  to  a  toast  in  its  honor 
lest  my  hearers  rememhering  my  infirm  words  be  led  to  esteem  it 
below  its  merits.  I  will  not  then  describe  the  Northwest.  There 
is  no  need  that  I  do  picture  it  this  evening.  Our  distinguished 
guests  are  in  the  Northwest.  We  have  but  to  say:  Look  around 
you  and  see  our  great  and  prosperous  land.  The  iron  steeds  are 
harnessed  up,  impatient  to  carry  you  hence  with  the  swift- 
ness of  fabled  chariots  farther  toward  the  setting  sun,  that  you  may 
enjoy  fullest  opportunity  to  feast  your  eyes  upon  our  broad  acres 
and  their  rich  vestures  of  ripening  grain.  Wherever  you  go,  you 
will  hnd  the  countrv  deserving  in  truth  its  appellation — "The 
golden  Northwest."  The  purpled  hue  of  the  harvest  fields  now 
yielding  up  their  treasures  before  the  sickles  of  busy  husbandmen 
mirrors  the  millions  of  solid  gold,  which,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  will  soon  pour  into  the  hands  of  its  favored  sons  in  exchange 
for  its  products.  It  is  no  mere  metaphor  to  say  that  the  North- 
west feeds  the  world,  and  in  return  it  receives  from  the  world 
tribute  to  its  royalty.  Let  us  whisper  en  passant  to  our  veteran 
soldiers  that,  should  grim-visaged  war  again  darken  the  land,  they 
need  not  dread  deficiencies  in  the  commissariat,  the  Northwest 
will  surpass  in  its  generous  supply  of  food  all  possible  demands. 
This  is  no  doubt  important  encouragement  to  ofiicers  who  in  the 
past,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  very  likely,  were  seriously  trouli- 
led  to  find  for  their  men  a  very  necessary  material  of  courage, 
abundant  food.  The  elements  of  good  fighting  abound  in  more 
ways  than  one  through  the  golden  Northwest.  Our  illustrious 
guests  while  traversing  the  Northwest  will  be  asked  to  admire  no 
strange  country.  The  Northwest  is  their  own.  They  have  paid 
for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  parts  of  the  Union,  the  highest  price 
— their  blood  shed  upon  hundreds  of  battlefields.  By  their 
bravery  they  have  saved  to  liberty,  to  prosperity,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  all  its  wondrous  powers,  this  Northwest,  no  less  than 
States  farther  east  or  south.  We  joyously  proclaim  them  our 
liberators,  our  sovereigns,  and  we  sincerely  beg  them  to  consider 
themselves  entirely  at  home  among  us.  I  speak  unselfishly  in 
my  praises  of  our  veteran  warriors.  I  am  not  one  of  them.  I 
never  drew  sword,  or  ordered  a  charge   for  the   salvation  of  the 
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country.  Often,  it  is  true,  on  tented  fields,  I  cheered  by  soothing 
words  the  tired  soldier.  And  in  religion's  name  I  pointed  toward 
heaven,  where  he  should  see  the  reward  of  duty  loyally  performed 
and  of  sacrifice  patiently  sufiered.  I  belong  to  the  peaceful  and 
peace-bearing  wing  of  the  army — the  non-combatants.  But  slight 
as  must  have\een  the  military  honor  attaching  to  the  olfice  of 
chaplain,  it  has  ever  since  been  a  cause  of  deep  pride  to  me  that 
even  to  that  slight  extent  did  I  participate  in  the  labors  and  vic- 
tories of  the  great  war.  I  speak  to-night  as  a  citizen  of  America, 
as  one  among  the  fifty  million  for  whom  without  our  soldiers 
there  would  be  no  longer  a  united  America:  and  as  such  I  wish 
to  raise  my  voice  to  do  honor  to  the  saviors  of  my  country.  Had 
soldiers  been  less  brave,  commanders  less  skilled  and  daring,  the 
empires  and  monarchies  of  the  old  world  would  to-day  direct  the 
finger  of  scorn  toward  pigmy  American  commonwealths;  scat- 
tered and  broken  fragments  of  a  once  proud  and  ambitious  con- 
stellation; warnings  to  nations  struggling  for  self-government,  held 
up  as  proofs  that  there  is  no  room  upon  earth  for  noble  republics, 
liberty's  cherished  daughters.  I  believe  that  too  much  honor  can 
not  be  paid  to  our  warriors,  and  I  do  pray  that  the  proverbial  in- 
giatitude  of  ancient  republics  toward  benefactors  may  never  be 
lecorded  of  fair  Columbia. 

Were  it  not  for  the  victories  of  our  soldiers,  the  republic  would 
have  been  fur  us  a  sad  memory  of  a  past  that  at  one  time  seemed 
pregnant  with  mighty  hopes.  Our  sole  token  of  love  for  it  pos- 
sible to-day  would  have  been  to  drop  a  silent  tear  over  its  ruins, 
and  exclaim  in  bitter  anguish,  '■'•Fuit  lliumr  And  what  would 
Minnesota  or  the  entire  Northwest  have  been?  What  would  any 
one  State  of  the  Union  have  been?  The  State  is  strong  and  great 
because  the  life  blood  of  the  whole  nation  pulsates  through  it. 
Each  star  in  the  majestic  group  dazzles  us  because  it  glows  with 
the  combined  brilliancy  of  the  entire  constellation.  The  United 
States  are  to-day  the  powerful  nation,  whose  sons  surpass  in  lib- 
erty, in  wealth,  in  social  happiness  men  of  all  other  climes,  whose 
mandate  the  first  principalities  of  Europe  I'eceive  in  obedient 
spirit,  because  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  from  source  to  mouth  of 
our  great  river,  along  iron-paved  highways  nearly  four  thousand 
miles  in  length,  the  one  flag  flutters  to  the  breeze,  intact  and 
imsullied — the  immortal  stars  and  stripes.  Our  fellow  Americans 
of  the  South  realize  now  this  truth.     Had  they  succeeded  in  their 
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rash  undertaking  they  woukl  have  di mined  forever  the  glories  of 
the  Soiitliern  States,  and  eheciceil  fatally  within  them  the  flow  of 
warm  life.  They  are  learning  to  know  as  saviors  those  whom  at 
one  time  they  believed  to  be  their  foes,  and  Americans  from  the 
lakes  to  the  gulf  are  again  bound  in  the  strong  ties  of  a  common 
brotherhood.  The  army  has  saved  to  the  world  at  large  the  most 
perfect  form  of  government  the  human  mind  has  ever  devised — 
that  foim  under  which  each  part  has  its  own  fullness  of  life  and 
libertv;  and  all  parts  combine  into  one  magnificent  unity,  tlie 
source  of  new  strength  and  new  brilliancy  for  each  part — "  E 
Pluribiis  Unuinr  In  your  journey  through  the  Northwest,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  you  will  find  richer  treasures  than  its  fertile 
prairies  and  its  copious  harvests — men  worthy  of  all  those  gifts  of 
heaven;  men,  the  living  elements  in  the  building  up  of  a  nation. 
You  will  find  through  the  Northwest  true  and  loyal  American 
citizens.  They  will  never  fail  in  their  duty  to  the  countrv.  In 
days  gone  by,  from  frontier  settlements  where  home  war  was 
waging  against  the  wild  Indian,  numerous  regiments  went  forth 
to  save  the  Union,  and  the  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
will  bear  testimony  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Northwest  never  dis- 
graced their  flag.  What  was  done  then  would  to-day,  if  need 
there  were,  be  done  a  hundred  fold.  Our  people  are  gathered 
from  all  lands  of  the  globe,  but  whatever  their  special  race  charac- 
teristics, so  soon  as  they  have  touched  our  soil,  they  derive  from 
it  new  life  and  become  American.s  to  the  very  depths  of  their 
souls.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  listening  to  my  words;  I  am 
honored  much  by  being  permitted  to  take  public  part  in  these 
festivities.  One  of  the  chief  virtues  which  my  religion  inspires 
and  teaches  is  loyalty  to  country,  and  as  a  priest  of  holy  church  I 
rejoice  to  be  among  men  so  distinguished  as  our  guests  of  this 
evening  by  their  patriotism  and  their  sacrifices  for  liberty. 

Music  by  the  Band. 

The  President: — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  expedite  busi- 
ness as  much  as  possible,  and  I  wish  to  encourage  all  who  are  still 
present  to  remain  during  the  responses  to  the  remaining  toasts. 

I  know  the  orators  whom  I  commend  to  your  attention.  The 
tenth  of  our  regular  toasts,  "The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  ' 
was  to  be  respoaded  to  by  Captain  J.  P.  Rca.  He  is  reported  to 
me  as  absent,  but  I  can  say  to  you  that  there  are  in  this  country 
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two  lunulred  and  lifty-three  thoui^and  Union  soldiers  enrolled  in 
army  organizations,  who  have  paid  their  dues.  They  are  a  live 
l)(»dy;  every  one  has  his  record  examined  before  he  is  admitted, 
and  he  must  prove  of  good  moral  character,  both  as  soldier  and 
citizen.  So  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  of 
our  old  soldiers,  who  took  part  in  the  war,  that  can  be  assembled 
together  on  twenty-four  hour's  notice,  and  they  would  make  a 
splendid  army  to-morrow. 

Elkvexih  Toast. — ''The  Thinking  Bayonet — a  Product  of 
Universal  Educutiou!"' 

Response  by  Hon.  Igxatiis   Doxxellv. 

Mr.  Donnelly: — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  you  will  excuse 
me  for  not  mounting  this  rostrum.  [Cries  of  "higher,  higher."] 
I  will  first  give  you  some  reasons  for  not  getting  on  the  platform, 
and  then,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  I  will  mount  the  platform.  Some 
years  ago,  in  this  State,  soon  after  we  were  admitted  as  a  State  to 
the  Union,  there  was  nominated  for  Congress  in  the  Northern 
District  a  very  worthy  gentlemen,  well  known  to  all  the  old  set- 
tlers here,  Colonel  C\rus  Aldrich.  The  Colonel  was  a  gentleman 
of  fine  appearance,  but  not  much  of  a  public  speaker.  Conscious 
of  his  inadequacy  in  that  respect,  he  requested  a  noted  character, 
named  Sam.  Beman — a  man  of  brilliant  and  burning  eloquence, 
but  of  a  very  inferior  physical  organization — and  they  started  out 
to  make  their  campaign  together.  At  the  first  place  they  spoke, 
there  was  a  stand  arranged  with  a  desk  in  front  of  it.  The  Col- 
onel got  up  and  said:  "Fellow  citizens,  it  is  well  known  that  I 
am  nothing  of  a  talker,  but  when  I  was  nominated  for  Congress, 
my  constituents  said  to  me  that  I  must  go  around  and  show 
myself  to  the  people;  but,"  said  he,  "  I  will  now  introduce  to  you 
my  friend  Mr.  Beman."  Sam.  arose,  his  head  just  projecting 
above  the  top  of  the  desk,  and  in  his  piping  voice,  said:  "  Fellow 
citizens,  when  I  started  out,  my  constituents  told  me  to  talk  all  I 
pleased,  but  to  show  myself  a.y  little  as  possihley  [laughter,]  and, 
on  that  principle  I  decline  to  mount  the  platform.  [Renewed 
laughter  and  cries  of  "higher."]  Gentlemen,  this  reminds  me  of 
what  the  boys  said,  in  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture:  "Go  up, 
thou  old  bald  head,  and  the  lions  came  out  and  devoured  them." 
[Laughter  renewed,  and  cries  of  "go  up,  go  up."]  Mr.  Donnelly 
then  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  said: 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  text  that  has  been  assigned  to  me 
to-night  is:  "The  Thinking  Bayonet — A  Prochict  of  Universal 
Education." 

That  profoundly  great  and  wise  man,  Francis  Bacon,  said,  with 
his  usual  terseness  and  power,  ''a  man  is  what  he  knows," — mean- 
ing thereby  that,  higher  than  blood,  or  bone,  or  muscle,  genius  or 
talent,  was  knowledge — the  mastery  of  the  mind  of  man  over  the 
great  powers  of  nature.  Mr.  President,  it  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  that  a  Republic  without  universal  education  is  a  fallacy,  an 
absurdity.  It  is,  to  use  a  familiar  comparison,  the  play  of  "Hamlet 
with  Hamlet  left  out;"  for  as  the  Republic  rests  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  its  people,  that  intelligence  must  be  cultivated;  the  mind 
must  be  broadened  to  encompass  the  very  best  possible  acquisition 
of  facts.  It  has  been  these  institutions  of  popular  and  universal  edu- 
cation that  have  lain  at  the  base  and  corner-stone  of  all  the  mighty 
development  of  which  we  have  been  capable  as  a  people.  For 
one,  I  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  hand  of  God  himself  in  the 
historv  of  our  nation. 

I  cannot  believe  that  He  who  keeps  the  planets  in  their  orbits, 
that  regulates  Orion  and  Pleiades, — that  not  by  a  hair's  breadth 
do  they  waver  from  their  course  in  centuries — He,  who  has  traced 
the  pedigree  of  the  unnamed  myriad  dust  of  the  stars,  cannot  have 
failed  to  keep  mighty  cognizance  of  this  great  nation,  to  carry  it 
forward  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  And  there  are  events  in  our 
history,  to  which  we  may  point  as  accentuating  this  great  truth; 
for,  when  one  considers  what  the  mathematicians  and  the  scien- 
tists call  "the  doctrine  of  probabilities,"  and  then  i-emembers  that 
natal  day  of  ours,  the  Fourth  of  July,  upon  which  we  proclaimed 
ourselves  a  nation — that  on  that  day,  fifty  years  afterwards,  pre- 
cisely— at  the  end  of  the  half  century,  the  two  men  who  had  done 
more  than  all  others  to  bring  about  the  birth  of  this  great  nation, 
and  lead  the  forces  of  the  North  and  the  South — John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson, — on  that  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  nation, 
passed  together,  side  by  side,  to  their  end,  which  was  a  startling 
and  a  mighty  coincidence;  and,  when  we  go  a  step  farther  and 
remember  that,  during  this  last  terrible  war,  the  two  great  events 
that  decided  more  then  all  else  the  fate  of  the  war  were  the  fall 
of  Vicksburg  and  the  triumph  of  Gettysburg — both  consummated 
on  that  same  Fourth  of  July,  why,  it  would  seem,  my  friends,  as 
though  God  with  his  mighty  hand  had  drawn  an  italic  line  of  fire 
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uiulcr  that  Fourth  of  July,  to  prochuni  to  all  ages  that  He  had  this 
great  nation  in  his  custody  and  his  keeping.  [Applause]  When 
I  say  the  fall  of  Vicksburg— what  was  it?  The  opening  of  the 
^Mississippi  valley.  And  what  is  the  Mississippi  valley?  The 
nation;  for  all  the  rest  is  mere  suburb.      [Laughter.] 

This  is  the  nation.  Here  on  this  arena — beside  which  the 
Nile,  that  fed  old  Rome,  was  a  brook— [laughter  and  applause] 
here,  in  this  great  valley,  has  developed  the  mightiest  nation  that 
ever  God's  sun  has  looked  kindly  down  upon.  I  am  glad  that 
our  distinguished  guest  is  here  from  across  the  water;  we  are 
honored  in  his  presence;  and  I  trust,  when  he  goes  bj.ck  to  John 
Bull  and  his  island  [laughter]  that  he  will  tell  the  people  of  that 
glorious  country  what  he  saw  in  this  land,  where  the  oppression 
of  despotism  has  been  broken,  and  the  genius  of  the  races  of  this 
Western  isle,  and  of  all  Western  Europe,  has  found  an  outlet,  and 
has  expanded  on  this  continental  area  into  a  greatness  that  the 
mind  of  man  has  never  conceived  of.  [Applause]  And  tell  them 
that  the  foundation  of  it  all  was  universal  intelligence. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  draw  a  coat-of-arms  for  the  United 
States,  I  would  paint  a  school-house,  and  on  it  would  plant  the 
bayonet  of  the  private  soldier  as  a  lightening-rod,  [applause  and 
cries  of  "hear,  hear,  hear"']  that  from  its  glittering  steel  the  bolts 
of  tyrants  might  be  drawn  harmless  to  the  earth;  while,  from 
the  school-room  below,  a  spirit  would  ascend  that  would  forbid 
that  that  bavonet  should  ever  again  be  stained  with  fraternal 
blood.  Oh,  my  friends,  what  a  nation  have  we!  It  passes  the 
mind  of  man  to  realize  it.  Think  of  it?  Three  millions  of  people 
one  hundred  years  ago — fifty-five  millions  now,  and  one  hundred 
millions  by  the  end  of  the  century,  now  only  sixteen  years  distant. 
And  such  institutions!  such  a  government!  a  constitution  that  (I 
say  it  reverently)  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  crystallized  into 
law,  [applause]  filled  with  the  same  sublime  spirit  of  justice,  of 
brotherhood  and  of  the  rights  of  men.  And  see  what  an  army 
we  turn  out!  Governor  Davis  said  last  evening,  in  his  eloquent 
and  beautiful  address,  (which  you  have  already  either  heard  or 
read)  that,  in  any  regiment  in  the  war,  you  could  call  forth  men 
from  the  ranks  to  equip  a  college  or  a  university  with  professors, 
men  to  take  charge  of  and  organize  a  telegraphic  force,  men  to 
run  and  furnish  with  engineers  a  railroad  train,  men  to  equip  a 
state  government.     When  was  there,  in  the  whole  tide   of  time, 
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such  an  nvmy  as  this?  [Applause  and  cries  of  "never,  never."]  And 
all  this,  evoked,  as  by  the  call  of  an  enchanter,  from  a  peaceful 
people;  and  up  from  that  people  rose  these  gigantic  armies,  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  and,  foremost  among  them  all,  that  army 
whose  presence  we  are  met  to  honor  here  to-night.  [Applause  and 
cries  of  "hear,  hear,  hear."]  Down  in  a  litde  college  in  New 
Orleans  a  college  professor  was  poring  over  his  books,  and,  when 
the  tocsin  of  war  was  sounded,  he  left  them  and  rose,  my  friends, 
by  the  logic  of  events  and  the  force  of  his  own  mighty  genius 
until  he  took  a  place  side  by  side  with  the  immortal  soldiers  of 
history — a  man,  as  Shakespeare  says,  fit  to  stand  by  Ctesar — nay, 
his  counterfeit  presentiment  looks  down  upon  us  from  the  left, 
[laughter]  and,  thank  God,  he  is  living  in  person,  and  looks  down 
upon  us  here  to-night.  [Applause  and  cries  of  "hear,  hear,  hear."] 
God  grant  he  may  be  spared  for  many  days  to  honor  these  occa- 
sions. [Applause.]  He  receives  the  tribute  of  the  love,  the  grati- 
tude and  the  respect  of  the  American  people.  [Applause.]  He 
will  be  remembered  in  history  as  the  great  American  soldier  who 
whipped  every  foeman  who  stood  before  him,  and  kissed  every 
pretty  girl  that  he  met.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

But,  to  go  back,  my  friends,  to  that  army.  Governor  Davis  told 
the  truth,  but  he  did  not  tell  the  whole  truth;  for  an  incident 
occurred  to  my  mind  when  I  read  his  speech,  that  showed  me 
that  he  had  omitted,  in  his  description  of  the  resources  of  those 
regiments,  one  important  item:  as  the  story  goes,  when  our  hon- 
ored and  excellent  General  Gorman — a  splendid  gentleman  and  a 
gallant  soldier — when  he  was  in  command  of  the  First  Minnesota 
reo-iment  down  on  the  Potomac,  one  afternoon  a  chaplain  called 
upon  him  and  requested  permission  to  preach  to  the  soldiers;  and, 
to  show  the  effects  of  such  spiritual  ministrations,  he  went  on  to 
tell  that  he  had  been  working  the  day  before  with  a  Maine 
reo-iment.  Now,  all  the  world  knows  that  the  Maine  men  are 
hard  to  work  with,  [laughter  and  applause;]  but,  said  the  chap- 
lain, "  I  have  so  worked  with  these  men  that  I  have  converted 
a  number,  and  last  night  we  had  twelve  of  them  baptized. 
[Laughter.]  Gorman,  who  was  a  man  of  quick  and  impetuous 
feeling,  turned  to  his  orderly  and  said:  "  Orderly,  detail  twenty- 
four  men  at  once  for  baptism;  for,"  said  he,  "  I'll  be  hanged  if  any 
blasted  Maine  regiment  is  going  to  get  ahead  of  the  First  Min- 
nesota."    [Laughter  and  applause.]    Now  what  a  country  is  this, 
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wlicn,  iVoin  a  single  regiment,  you  get  twenty-four  subjects  for 
baptism?  [Laughter.]  I  doubt,  Mr.  President,  if  you  could  find 
a  similar  number  in  this  gathering.  [Laughter.]  When  you  count 
Bishop  Ireland  and  Mgr.  Capel  and  Governor  Ramsey,  [great 
laughter,]  and  Captain  Castle,  [laughter,]  and  Dr.  Murphy, 
[laughter,]  and  Pat.  Dolan,  and  Pat.  Kelly,  [laughter,]  and  myselt; 
[laughter,]  I  don't  see  where  you  are  going  to  get  the  rest  of 
them.  [Laughter.]  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  President,  you  will  have  to 
order  a  draft  to  fill  up  the  list  of  saints.     [Laughter.] 

But,  seriously,  my  friends,  [laughter] — Artemus  Ward  once 
delivered  a  lecture,  and  the  subject  was  announced  as  "The 
Babes  in  the  Woods;"  but  all  there  was  about  the  babes  in  the 
woods  was,  at  the  end  of  every  paragraph  Artemus  said:  "Thus 
would  I  have  said  if  my  subject  had  not  been  "  The  Babes  in  the 
Woods."     [Laughter.] 

Seriously,  I  say,  to  the  philosophical  mind,  Mr.  President,  the 
aspects  presented  by  this  great  country,  and  by  its  population,  are 
of  a  kind  to  arouse  the  profoundest  reflections  upon  the  part  of 
any  man.  Why!  Mr.  President,  imder  this  system  of  universal 
education,  the  human  race  has  been  undergoing  changes  and 
developments  until  I  believe  that  the  Christian  religion,  w^orking 
upon  this  great  race  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  developing  its 
moral  qualities,  its  conscience  and  its  self-restraint,  has  modified 
the  form  of  the  skull  of  the  race;  and  I  believe  that  this  universal 
education,  which  is  now"  becoming  the  heritage  of  the  whole 
world,  has  modified  the  character  of  the  nation.  One  has  only  to 
read  the  Avritings  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  to  see 
how  the  common  people  were  painted  by  those  who  were  not 
inimical  to  it.  They  were  painted  as  a  barbarous,  cruel,  debased, 
unworthy  set.  Contrast  the  situation  of  things  here  in  America; 
the  self-control  of  the  people,  Mr.  President,  is  something 
remarkable.  Every  four  years,  in  this  country,  we  have  a  civil 
war,  and  we  are  only  restrained  from  dropping  the  ballot-box  and 
taking  up  the  cartridge-box  by  the  modifying  eff'ects  of  education 
and  intelligence.  [Applause.]  The  rebellion  was  simply  an  instance 
of  where  they  dropped  the  ballot-box  and  took  up  the  cartridge- 
box.  Our  government  is  a  volcano  with  a  plug  in  it,  [laughter,] 
and  we  sit  over  it,  and  every  four  years  we  loosen  the  plug 
[renewed  laughter.]  so  that  you  can  see  the  red  light  from  below, 
and  smell  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur.     Eight  years  ago  they  got  the 
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plug  so  nearly  out  that  the  whole  heavens  were  lighted  with  the 
hlaJe  of  the  internal  conflagration.   [Laughter  and  applause.]  The 
Frenchman  said  that  the  wise  man  resembled  a  pin,  because  his 
head  prevented  him  from  going  too  far;  and  that  is  precisely  what 
we  have  in  this  country.     These  heads  must  be  intelligent  heads. 
Then  see  what  God  has  done  for  us.   Every  attempt  to  colonize 
this  country  failed  until  men  came  with  the  words  conscience 
and  LIBERTY  in  their  mouths;  [applause,]  and  see,  as  we  develop, 
the   wonderful   inventive   genius  that  has   displayed  itself.     This 
nation  would  not   be   possible  without  the  great  inventions   that 
have  occurred  within  the  last  fifty  years.     We  could  not  live  here 
without  the  railroad;  we  could  have  no  commerce.  The  condition  of 
Western  Illinois  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when  they  were  reduced  to 
a  coon-skin  currency  and  a  semi-barbaric  condition,  illustrates  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  all   our  country  but  for  these   mighty 
inventions— the  telegraph,  the  telephone,   the  railroad,  the  sub- 
marine telegraph,— all  linking  the  nations  of  the  world  together. 
But,    my    friends,    above    all    things,    we    want    to    remember 
Bacon's  definition  of  a  man,  "a  man  is  what  he  knows;"  and,  if  I 
were  to  add  to  it,  I  would  say,  "and  is  ready  to  fight  for  what  he 
knows."      [Applause..]     I   shall   no  longer  trespass    upon  your 
attention,    [cries    of   "go    on,  go    on,"]   but  I  will    conclude    my 
hurried  and  discursive  remarks  by  a  quotation  from  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  American  poets,  whose  every  Ime  deserves 
to  be  written  in  gold— that  sweet  Qiiaker  poet,  John  G,  Whittier, 

when  he  said: 

"  A  school-house  plant  on  every  hill, 
Start  in  the  radiant  woodlands  dense, 
The  quick  works  of  intelligence. 

'Till  North  and  South  together  brought, 

Obey  the  same  electric  thought. 

In  peace  a  common  flag  salute, 

And,  side  by  side,  in  labors  free, 

To  imresentful  rivalry. 

Harvest  the  fields  whereon  they  fought." 

TwELVTH  Toast. —  The  Loyal  Governors  of  1861. 
Response  by  Hon.  Alexander  Ramsey. 

Gentlemen: — I  am  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  sentiment, 
"The  Loyal  Governors  of  1S61."  I  should  do  this  with  pleasure, 
but  my  arduous  duties  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  reception 
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have  so  entirely  occupied  my  time  since  your  meeting  that  I  have 
been  unable  to  make  the  researches  which  the  subject  deserves. 
So  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  I  should  make  any  extended 
remarks,  and  yet  there  is  food  t\>r  thought  in  the  toast.  An 
important  element  in  the  salvation  of  the  Union  was  loyalty  in  the 
o-ubernatorial  chair.  If  the  governors  of  the  several  states  had 
stood  aghast  at  the  thought  of  possible  blood-letting  before  agi- 
tation shoukl  have  ceased — not  only  honor,  but  the  republic  itself 
would  have  been  lost!  But,  as  in  other  crises,  men  equal  to  the 
emergency  were  raised  up.  Massachusetts  had  one  at  the  helm  of 
the  State  who  felt  the  force  of  the  motto  on  her  seal.  There  could 
never  again  be  the  smiling  of  placid  peace  except  by  the  use  of 
the  sword.  Pennsylvania  had  a  governor  who  had  been  cradled 
amid  her  mountains,  and  who  was  firm  in  his  determination  to 
stand  by  the  flag,  and  those  states  which  had  been  formed  in  the 
Northwest  under  the  grand  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  17S7 
were  all  true,  and  fitly  represented  in  the  magnetic  and  energetic 
war  governor  of  Indiana.  The  State  of  Minnesota  had  just  been 
emancipated  from  her  territorial  condition,  and  had  taken  her 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  sovereign  states.  She  was  poor,  but 
patriotic;  she  was  young,  but  vigorous,  and  her  people  were 
eager  to  place  themselves  in  the  front  rank  of  the  defenders  of 
the  Union.  Before  me,  in  this  large  and  intelligent  assemblv,  I 
observe  many  gentlemen  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  government, 
who  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  states  of  the  Union,  which  have 
passed  through  a  territorial  condition,  stand  in  a  more  intimate 
relation  to  the  mother  government  than  do  the  original  old  thirteen 
commonwealths.  So  stood  Minnesota  and  her  executive  in  the 
month  of  April,  1861,  when  business  growing  out  of  t^iese 
relations  called  me  to  the  city  of  Washington.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  nervous  and  excited  condition  of  the  country  on 
my  journey  to  the  Potomac,  as  of  a  fearful  foreboding  of  trouble 
to  come.  For,  as  you  know,  some  of  the  states  had  already  with- 
drawn from  the  Union,  and  others  were  trembling  in  the  balance. 
The  president  and  the  officials  around  him  were  full  of  anxiety, 
when,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  13th  of  April,  flashed  over 
the  wires  the  news  that  Sumter  had  been  fired  upon.  A  respon- 
sible duty  seemed  to  devolve  upon  me  as  the  executive  of  Minne- 
sota. So,  accompanied  by  Senator  Wilkinson  and  Thomas  J. 
Galbraith,  then  the  agent  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  who  happened  to 
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he  in  Washington,  I  went  to  the  war  department,  wliere  was 
I'ound  Secretary  Cameron  earnestly  engaged  in  preparing  papers 
in  regard  to  these  startling  complications  for  presentation  to  the 
president.  I  said:  ''I  have  come  to  tender  one  thousand  men  for 
the  defense  of  our  flag."  The  secretary  quickly  replied:  "Write 
at  once  your  offer,  and  I  will  carry  it  with  the  papers  in  hand  to 
the  president;"  and  so  I  did,  and  in  a  short  time  was  informed 
that  the  offer  had  been  accepted,  which  fact  I  wired  to  Minnesota 
with  a  call  for  a  regiment,  to  which  there  was  an  instant  re- 
sponse, and  the  famous  First  Minnesota  sprang  into  existence. 
The  gallant  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth, 
Ninth  and  Tenth  regiments  of  infantry,  besides  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery, rapidly  followed  in  their  footsteps  to  the  front.  All  this,  my 
friends,  upon  the  part  of  a  State  which,  twelve  years  before,  had 
scarcely  men,  women  and  babes  sufficient  to  form  two  respectable 
regiments  of  infantry.  The  military  records  of  the  government 
show^  that  Minnesota  contributed  twenty-five  thousand  men  to 
sustain  the  life  of  the  nation.  Although  it  may  appear  egotism, 
in  the  presence  of  the  brave  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
I  frankly  confess  that  I  do  take  pride  in  telling  you  of  the 
prompt  and  efficient  steps  which  our  young  State  took  in  ack- 
nowledging her  obligations  to  a  government  under  whose  foster- 
ing care  she  had  grown. 

Thirteenth  Toast: — "  The  Loyal    V^oluiiteersr 

Response  by  General  John  W.   Noble: 

t 
Mr.  President  aud  comrades: — It  was  a  subject  for  dispute  in  the 

schools,  in  those  now  far  oft'  days  before  the  war,  whether  public 
spirit  in  a  republic  could  take  the  place  of  allegiance  in  a  mon- 
archy. The  adherents  of  the  old  systems  of  government  who 
seemed  incapable  of  learning  as  they  were  of  forgetting,  still 
adhered  to  the  idea  that  there  was  something  divine  in  the  insti- 
tutions established  on  just  so  much  protection  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  Baron  or  the  King,  and  just  so  much  service  on  the 
other  from  the  retainer  or  subject;  and,  as  they  thought,  to  expect 
men  to  become  sovereigns  over  themselves  and  bear  fealty  to  each 
other  and  their  common  body  politic,  was  to  demand  an  effect 
without  a  cause. 

Neither  time  nor  place  now  serve  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  or 
ao-ainst  this  proposition.      Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  the  Chief 
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Ma-istiatc  of  our  nation  on  April  14th,  1S61,  appealed  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  people  of  this  republic  for  support,  it  responded  with 
electric  promptness  and  mustered  the  soldiers  of  the  Union,  as  the 
rain  drops  in  number,  when  the  lightning  pierces  the  hitherto 
silent  but  full-bosomed  cloud. 

The  language  of  the  first  proclamation  and  call  for  troops  was 
peculiar.    ^'Th'e   President   summoned  our    loyal  people    in    these 

words: 

"  I  appeal  to  all  loyal  citizens  to  facilitate  and  aid  this  effort  to 
maintain  the  laws  and  integrity  of  the  National  Union,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  popular  governments;  and  repress  wrongs  that 
have  long  been  endured." 

The  Union!  How  much  of  thought  and  of  hope  was  in  the 
word.  In  the  national  convention  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union  were  born  from  as  great  mental  labor  and  heaven-inspired 
wisdom  as  time  has  ever  known.  The  Union  had  been  defended 
in  debate  by  as  great  orators  as  modern  nations  have  produced. 
Its  purposes  and  hopes  as  exhibited  through  the  Constitution  had 
become  the  household  treasure  of  the  people.  That  people  was 
a  thinking  and  enlightened  race;  and  the  blessings  they  enjoyed 
in  such  great  measures  were  traced  by  them  with  clearness  of 
comprehension  to  their  source  in  the  freedom  of  popular  govern- 
ment and  the  strength  of  the  National  Union. 

The  people  of  the  free  States  loved  their  government.  Not 
serving  it  as  serfs;  not  yielding  a  calculating  support  for  a  cor- 
responding and  measured  protection;  but  obeying  law  as  men 
who  love  their  fellow  men,  who  have  achieved  a  common  good 
by  mutual  dangers  and  labors,  who  found  in  their  country  a  home 
for  Freedom,  a  vantage  ground  for  Humanity,  and  a  hope  for  all 
Mankind.  In  this  Union  was  strength;  without  it  was  weak- 
ness and  degradation.  The  words  of  their  poet  had  become  their 
household  prayer.  "  Thou  too,  sail  on,  oh  Union,  strong  and 
great." 

The  people  were  loyal  to  this  Union  and  the  flag,  and  the  vol- 
unteers were  but  the  exponent  members  of  the  millions  at  home 
reatlv  to  fill  their  places  in  the  line  as  war  might  thin  their  ranks. 
They  seized  the  nation's  banner  and  the  loyal  array  marched  forth 
to  victory  or  death. 

Loyal;  yes,  beyond  all  expression.  At  what  hour  will  you  test 
their  loyalty?     Shall  it  be  when  after  the  thunder  was  heard,  of 
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batteries  hostile  to  the  Union  rolHng  against  Fort  Sumter.  Behold 
thousands  are  ready  to  till  the  place  of  one.  Loyally  the  sons  of 
freedom  stand  to  their  arms  and  face  to  the  South.  Wife  and 
babes  and  home  are  safe  and  honorable  only  in  the  Union;  and 
with  sad  but  loyal  hearts  they  go  forth  to  solemn  battle  for  the 
Union. 

Shall  it  be  when  the  years  have  rolled  by  and  augmented  armies 
are  still  battling  with  apparent  want  of  success  against  the  Seces- 
sionists, and  hearts  are  sad  for  fear  the  Union  may  yet  be  lost.^ 
The  volunteer  is  loyal  still.  He  hears  the  rebels  shout  as  their 
Generals  proclaim  on  treasonous  report  that  the  North  begins  to 
believe,  after  years  of  failure,  the  war  must  cease!  He  looks  to  his 
General  and  his  flag,  and  catching  inspiration  anew  from  their 
promise  and  determination,  he  presses  to  the  front,  leaving  it  to 
other  loyal  men  to  restrain  this  disloyalty  in  the  rear. 

Will  you  test  it  when  on  the  cloud-capped  Mountain  the  rebel 
hosts  are  entrenched  and  all  around  the  Ridge  the  serried  ranks, 
with  bristling  bayonets  and  batteries  hold  as  they  deem  an  invincible 
position?  Loyal  and  brave  were  the  Union  Volunteers  through 
those  long  days:  and  most  exalted  in  bravery  and  loyalty  when 
over  the  ridge  and  batteries,  and  the  rebel  host  they  charge  vic- 
toriously. Let  hatred  and  ignorance  cease  to  carp  at  their  valor. 
If  ye,  ye  foes  of  our  Union,  were  brave  beyond  all  men,  why  did 
ye  not  stay  in  those  strong  positions.  If  ye  were  right,  why  did 
not  rather  die  than  flee?  That  you  men  were  brave  is  not  denied, 
but  you  found  on  that  field  men  who  met  your  bravery  and  the 
mountains  besides  victoriously.  The  Loyal  Volunteers  conquered 
you  there  and  eventually  everywhere,  because  tliey  loere  right. 

They  were  loyal  too  when  they  quietly  returned  to  home  and 
peace,  and  resigned  their  arms  to  take  up  the  implements  of 
daily  industry. 

The  volunteers  who  died  live  in  loyal  memory  as  those  whose 
loyalty  is  sealed  forevermore.  They  are  freedom's  now  and  fame's. 
They  have  and  will  forever  keep  their  oaths. 

The  living  vohmtetrs  are  loyal  still;  true  to  their  Country,  the 
Constitution  and  the  Flag;  loyal  to  themselves,  their  homes,  their 
posterity  and  to  human  freedom  for  all  time  and  loyal  to  their 
officers. 

Mr.  President: — General  Sherman,  they  are  loyal  to  you,  and 
cherish   your   exalted    fame    with  reverence    as    a   j^art  of  your 
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country's  glorv.  They  are  true  to  their  great  General,  Grunt, 
whose  glory  and  success  they  have  recognized  as  the  just  results 
of  valor,  wisdom  and  strength  and  imperishable  patriotism;  and 
amid  those  ills  that  now  assail  him,  they  send  him  their  sympathy 
and  unaltcral)le  loyalty.  I  speak  the  soul  of  every  soldier  of  the 
Union  when  1  ask  you  to  send  him  greeting  with  reverence  and 
love,  from  the  loyal  volunteers,  not  only  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, but  every  army  that  helped  him  save  the  Union  and  pro- 
tect the  Flag.  They  are  loyal  to  the  memory  of  McPherson,  to 
the  record  of  Logan,  as  a  soldier  and  statesman.  They  are  loyal 
to  the  cause  of  Good  Government.  They  live  in  the  spirit  of  the 
right.  There  are  no  ^jc-union-men.  The  Volunteers  are  Union 
men  in  fnll  communion  to-day,  and  they  have  a  Union: — a  Union 
that  is  united  to  Liberty,  "now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable." 

P'oURTEEXTii  Toast — '•  77/e  Rank  and  Filer 

Response  by  Colonel  Aug.  Jacohson. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  when  all  nature  was  renewing  life,  when 
the  <nass  was  turning  green,  when  the  buds  w- ere  swelling  and 
sw^eetening  the  air,  when  the  timid  violet  was  coming  forth  to  be 
kissed  by  the  warm  spring  sunlight,  when  the  birds  were  caroling 
their  new  songs,w^hen  earth  and  sea  and  air  were  gay  with  young  life, 
when  the  lips  of  the  young  men  and  of  the  young  maidens  were 
telling  their  dreams  of  love,  there  crashed  thro'  the  air  of  this  land 
a  cannon  ball,  the  forerunner  of  millions  of  others.  It  crashed 
through  and  poisoned  the  free  American  air.  The  noise  stopped 
the  farmer  at  his  plow.  His  loyal  oxen  shook  and  trembled.  The 
engineer  stopped  his  engine.  The  mechanic  dropped  his  work. 
The  merchant  closed  his  store.  The  Sumter  cannon  w^as  fired  to 
frighten  the  people  into  letting  the  Union  be  peaceably  split  in 
twain.  The  men  who  fired  it  knew  not  the  people  upon  whom 
they  fired.  The  Sumter  cannon  w^as  fired  from  a  lonely  spot  in 
an  out  of  the  way  corner  of  the  earth,  where  the  spelling-book  for 
the  multitude  had  not  yet  appeared.  It  was  fired  for  effect  upon 
communities  all  alive  with  endless  traffic,  netted  with  tele- 
graphs, interlinked  by  railroads,  where  books  by  the  million  were 
being  printed  by  steam.  With  the  stupidity  begotten  of  slavery, 
the  men  who  loaded  the  Sumter  cannon  put  into  it  for  wadding 
the  speeches  of  Patrick  Henry,  for  which  they  had  no  further  use. 
The  cannon  ball  spent  its  force  against  the  stone  wall  of  Sumter, 
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but  the  wadding  carried  the  great  cannon's  roar  into  every  loyal 
American  heart,  with  the  words  of  the  matchless  orator  of  the 
revolution,  "I  know  not  what  others  may  do,  but  as  tor  me,  give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death!" 

The  tocsin  sounds.     Men  rush  to  the  place  of  mectmg.     There 
is  no  party.     There  is  no  debate.     There  is  no  argument.     There  is 
no  oratory.     There  is  only  the  flag.     It  is  held  aloft.     It  has  been 
fired  upon  and  hauled  down.     The  only  question  is  who^ll  go  and 
hoist  it  over  the  verv  spot  where  it  has  been  dishonored?     Who'll 
cx-o  and  hoist  it  over  every  spot  where  it  has  been  dishonored?    The 
young  men  crowd  up  and  form  line.     Mothers  and  fathers,  sisters, 
brothers  and  lovers  moisten  the  earth  with  their  tears .     The  mother 
parts  from  her  onlv  son.     The  father  parts  from  the  boy  in  whom 
are  centered  all  his  earthly  hopes.     The  maiden  is  torn  from  her 
lover,  whose  manly  vigorous  arms  shall  never  again  embrace  mor- 
tal.    His  young  handsome  form  shall  be  one  among  thousands  of 
the  unknown  to  stop  a  bullet  and  fill  a  ditch  for  Hberty.     And  so 
they  march.     And  in  all  the  land  for  millions  of  people  there  shall 
never  again  be  a  glad  day  on  earth. 

Liberty  ennobles  her  children.  Where  Liberty  is  not,  nobles  are 
few.  Where  Liberty  dwells,  the  many  become  noble.  Did  the 
young  men  stop  to  count  the  cost?  Not  they.  They  only  knew 
that  rather  would  they  nobly  die  than  meanly  live.  What  is  the 
use  of  living,  said  they,  if  the  majority  is  not  to  rule?  What  is 
the  use  of  living  if  the  Union  is  to  be  split  in  twain?  What  is 
the  use  of  living  if  the  flag  of  our  fathers  is  not  to  wave  over  us 
in  honor  and  glory?  We  opened  our  eyes  for  the  first  time  in  this 
world  in  a  land  consecrated  to  Liberty.  What  is  the  use  of 
living,  if  instead  it  is  to  be  an  infamous  slave  empire?  What  is 
the  use  of  Hving  if  we  are  to  be  ashamed  to  repeat  the  speeches 
of  Patrick  Henry?  What  Is  the  use  of  hving  if  we  are  no  longer 
to  own  the  memory  of  Washington?  If  the  Union  is  to  go  down, 
we'll  go  down  with  it.  If  the  flag  is  to  go  down,  we'll  go  down 
with  it.  But  the  Union  and  the  flag  shall  not  go  down.  They 
who  fail  in  homage  to  the  Union  and  the  flag  shall  perish,  but 
forever  in  honor  and  glory  shall  live  the  Union  and  the  flag. 

And  so  they  march  under  the  flag,  upon  the  Potomac  and  upon 
the  Rappahannock,  upon  Henry  and  Donelson,  upon  Corinth  and 
ChancellorsviUe,  upon  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg.  So  they 
marched  through   the   Wilderness;  so  they  marched  to  the  sea. 
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ami  thence  to  Richmond;  so  they  marched  inider  the  flag,  victori- 
ous, from  "Unconditional  Surrender"  to  "Let  us  Have  Peace." 

The  great  military  leader  whose  name  is  enshrined  in  the  heart 
of  every  American  soldier,  he  who  to  vast  achievements  adds  the 
oreat  gift  of  few  and  fitting  words,  has  well  told  what  was  in  the 
breast  of  the  volunteers.  As  there  is  no  thought  higher  than  the 
thought  of  Plato,  as  there  is  no  eloquence  higher  than  the  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes,  so  hereafter  to  the  end  of  time  for 
American  citizen  soldiers,  there  will  be  no  inspiration  higher  than 
the  words  of  our  illustrious  commander:  "  I  propose  to  move 
immediately  upon  your  works;"  "  I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this 
line  if  it  takes  all  summer."  When  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  shall 
cease  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  when  the  last  American  soldier 
shall  have  been,  when  the  earth  shall  cease  to  nourish  the  children 
of  men,  when  the  sun  shall  grow  cold,  then,  and  not  till  then  shall 
die  the  name  and  fame  of  our  beloved,  silent  and  incomparable 
leader,  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

The  enemies  of  the  Union  sought  by  war  to  force  upon  us  more 
slavery.  The  volunteers  by  war  gave  to  all  mankind  more  liberty. 
When  the  volunteers  went  forth,  they  carried  with  them  a  flag 
which  meant  liberty;  but  liberty  for  white  men  only.  When 
the  volunteers  came  back  they  brought  with  them  a  flag  which 
means  liberty  for  all  the  earth  and  for  all  mankind,  and  above  all 
things  liberty.  When  the  volunteers  went  forth  they  carried 
with  them  a  constitution  in  which  was  written  liberty,  but  liberty 
for  white  men  only.  When  the  volunteers  came  back  they 
brought  with  them  a  constitution  in  which  is  written:  "God 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men."  Out  of  the 
impress  upon  the  soil  made  by  the  footsteps  of  the  volunteers  all 
around  the  Union,  the  fairies  are  weaving  invisible  bonds  where- 
with to  bind  together  in  love  and  unity,  as  brethren,  all  the  people 
of  this  nation. 

The  unknown  fallen  who  lie  in  unmarked  graves  shall  not  be 
without  a  monument.  Of  them  history  shall  write  that  when 
they  heard  only  just  the  faintest  whisper  that  Liberty  was  in 
danger,  they  instantly  rushed  to  her  rescue. 

Fifteenth  Toast. —  The  Ladies. 

Response  l)y  Prof  O.  F.  Touslky. 
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The  gentlemen  not  being  present,  no  response  was  made  to 
the  toast. 

The  President: — The  carrying  out  of  the  programme  of  your 
banquet  has  been  completed,  and  we  are  ready  to  adjourn,  but 
before  doing  so,  I  wish  to  thank  you  all  for  your  kind  considera- 
tion of  myself  during  the  banquet  and  the  courteous  attention 
you  have  accorded  the  speakers.  Again  I  wish  you  all  may  have 
good  health  and  prosperity  during  the  coming  year  and  that  we 
shall  meet  one  and  all  at  our  next  reunion. 


l^O 
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CEREMONIES. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  the  ceremonies  of  this  meeting  are  but 
a  part  of  the  meeting  itself  and  have  taken  position  in  the  regular 
proceedings  of  the  Society  as  arranged  by  the  Local  Committee. 
They  were  confined  to  the  excursions  on  the  Lake  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  the  lunch  at  the  Lake  Park  Hotel  on  the 
former  and  the  yacht  race  on  the  latter. 

These  gave  to  the  members  an  opportunity  of  social  experience, 
a  renewal  of  acquaintance  and  refreshing  of  memories  of  war 
incidents  such  as  we  have  not  had  at  any  previous  reunion — all 
hearts  were  reached  and  had  genuine  enjoyment. 
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DECORATIONS. 

The  work  of  the  committee  in  decorating  was  confined  to  the 
dining-hall,  in  which  was  held  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing and  the  banquet — to  say  it  was  superb  falls  far  short  of  what 
it  deserves,  and  yet  a  comj^lete  description  is  almost  an  impossi- 
bility. 

Across  the  north  end  of  the  handsome  and  coinmodious  hall  was 
stretched  a  canvas,  on  Vvhich  was  painted  a  very  pretty  representa- 
tion of  sky  studded  with  stars  and  across  it  the  "Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee;"  above  and  on  either  end  were  festoons  of 
flags.  In  front  was  a  dais,  used  by  the  President  during  the  meet- 
ing, and  for  hims.elf,  other  officers  of  the  Society  and  distinguished 
guests  at  the  banquet.  On  either  end  of  the  dais  were  regular 
stacks  of  arms,  drums,  shot  and  shell,  and  arranged  between  them 
a  beautiful  display  of  evergreen  plants.  The  walls  of  the  hall  were 
substantially  covered  with  portraits  bearing  the  names  of  distin- 
guished officers  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  the  battles  and 
campaigns  the  army  engaged  in;  on  the  south  wall  were  pictures 
of  General  Grant  and  General  Sherman,  and  on  the  sides  those  of 
General  Logan  and  Thomas.  All  these  were  festooned  with  flags 
and  evergreens.  The  supporting  columns  in  the  hall  were  sur- 
rounded by  muskets  and  rifles,  resting  on  supports  about  six  feet 
from  the  floor,  surmounted  and  interspersed  with  flags;  between 
the  columns  and  from  them  to  the  walls  were  stretched  evergreen 
and  flags. 

The  beauty  of  this  decoration  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood 
from  any  description — it  needs  to  be  seen.  The  special  committee 
having  it  in  charge  is  deserving  of  much  commendation. 
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PREFACE. 


In  addition  to  the  information  in  the  last  annual  report,  the 
President  issued  the  following  notice,  which  was  distributed  by 
the  Corresponding  Secretary: 


Headql'arters 


Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  ) 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  20,  1885.       S 


To  the  Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
The  eighteenth  annual  reunion  of  our  Society  will  be  held  at  Chicago,  111., 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  9th  and  loth,  1885. 

The  annual  address  will  be  delivered  by  General  John  B.  Sanborn. 

All  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting  will  be  under  the  charge  and  direction 

of  the  following 

LOCAL    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE: 


General  A.  L.  Chetlain,  Chairman. 
General  W.  Q^Gresham, 
General  Jos.  Stockton, 
General  Rob't  W.  Smith, 
Captain  Richard  S.  Tuthill, 
Colonel  August  Jacobson, 
Colonel  J.  Mason  Loomis, 
Captain  J.  C.  Neeley, 
Captain  J.  W.  Rumsey, 
Captain  John  F.  McAuley, 
Captain  P.  McGrath, 
General  John  A.  Logan, 
Captain  J.  G.  Everest, 
General  R.  N.  Pearson, 
Captain  F.  A.  Bragg, 
Major  J.  A.  Fitch, 
Colonel  J.  A.  Sexton, 
Captain  L  P.  Rumsey, 
Captain  R.  W.  Pike, 
Captain  G.  H.  Busse, 


Captain  W.  S.  Scribner,  Secretary, 
General  Wm.  E.  Strong, 
General  J.  B.  Leake, 
Colonel  Wm.  H.  Bolton, 
General  A.  C.  Ducat, 
Captain  Martin  Beem, 
Colonel  W.  B.  Keeler, 
Dr.  O.  W.  Nixon, 
Captain  C.  F.  Matteson, 
Captain  A.  N.  Reece, 
General  John  McArthur, 
Major  Geo.  Mason, 
Captain  A.  T.  Andreas, 
Captain  D.  H.  Gile, 
Major  G.  L.  Paddock, 
General  J.  E.  Smith, 
Colonel  W.  L.  Barnum, 
Dr.  E.  Powell, 
Captain  B.  W.  Underwood, 
Captain  J.  W.  Letton, 


General  Samuel  Fallows, 
Who  will  give  due  and  timely  notice  of  the  details  of  their  arrangements, 
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Officers  who  have  at  anv  time  served   in  the  Army  or   Department  of  the 

Tennessee,  are.  by  our  constitution,  entitled  to  membership,  and  are  especially 

reciue>tid  to  attend. 

W.  T.   Shermav, 

Presidejit. 

L.  M.  V>WYoy. .  Rccordiiiff  Secretary. 

A.  HiCKKXLooPER,  Correspondi7ig  Secretary., 

Cincinnati,  O. 


A 


To  which  he  added  the  following: 

Office  of 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Society  Army  Tennessee, 

Cincinnati,  July  SO,  1885. 

I  have  tiie  honor  to  enclose  herewith  the  official  notification  of  the  time  and 
place  of  our  next  reunion;  and  in  connection  with  which,  desire  to  call 
\our special  attention  to  Article  III  of  our  Constitution: 

"The  Society  shall  meet  once  in  every  year,  and  those  officers  who,  for  any 
cause,  are  unable  to  attend  its  meetings,  will  be  expected  to  write  to  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  impart  such  information  in  regard  to 
themselves  as  they  may  desire,  and  which  maj'  be  of  interest  to  their  brother 
officers." 

And  also  to  request,  that  if,  since  the  date  of  our  last  meeting,  the  death 
of  any  member  has  come  to  your  knowledge,  you  will  at  once  advise  me  of 
the  fact,  and,  if  practicable,  obtain  and  forward  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  mili- 
tary services  of  such  member. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  of  the  Society,  reports  of  our  annual  meet- 
ings from  September,  1877,  to  October,  18S3,  Nos.  11  to  16  inclusive,  have  been 
re-printed  in  two  handsomely  bound  volumes  of  about  500  pages  each,  and  are 
now  ready  for  grattii/ous  d\s\.r\hui\on  to  paid-up  members.  About  four  hun- 
dred volumes  Avill  be  sent  to  Chicago  for  delivery  to  members  attending  that 
meeting. 

To  other  paid-up  members,  they  will  be  sent  either  by  mail  or  express,  but 
as  they  are  too  valuable  to  be  lost  by  misdirection,  you  are  requested  to  advise 
the  undersigned  to  what  address,  and  by  what  express  company,  you  desire  to 
have  them  forwarded,  expressage  C.  O.  D.  New  members,  or  others,  Avho 
have  never  received  the  first  two  volumes — Nos.  i  to  10 inclusive,  are  requested 
to  so  state. 

Delivery  ca7i  be  made  by  mail,  but  it  is  not  advisable,  as  the  regulations  re- 
quire a  separation  of  the  volumes,  and  an  unsealed  wrapper,  thus  greatly  in- 
creasing the  liability  to  loss  or  damage  ;  if,  however,  this  is  the  only  channel 
of  communication  with  your  place,  you  will  please  so  state,  and  transmit  forty- 
four  cents  in  stamps,  with  which  to  prepay  postao-e. 

A.   HiCKENLOOPER, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Cincinnati,  O. 
These  were  supplemented  by  the  Local  Executive  Committee: 
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Society   of  the  Army  of  the  TE>fNKssF.E, 
Headquarters    Local    Executiviv    CoiMmittee, 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  'July  SL,  1885. 

The  following  Committees  are  appointed  in  charge  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  its  eighteenth  annual  reunion  at  Chicago,  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  September  gth  and  loth,  1SS5: 

committee  on  invitation  and  reception. 

General  J.  B.  Leake,  Chairman, 
General  Robt.  W.  Smith,  General  John  E.  Smith, 

General  W.  Q^  Gresham,  General  John  A.  Logan, 

General  Samuel  Fallows,  General  John  McArthur, 

Colonel  J.  Mason  Loomis.  General  Arthur  C.  Ducat, 

General  B.  Hancock,  Dr.  E.  Powell, 

Colonel  Owen  Stuart,  Major  S.  C.  Barrett, 

Captain  J.  W.  Rumsey,  Captain  J.  T.  McAuley, 

Captain  B.  M.  Callender,  Lieutenant  W.  S.  Scribner, 

Captain  D.  H.  Gile,  Captain  N.  L.  Lutz. 

committee  on  finance. 
Colonel  J.  A.  Sexton,  Chairman, 
Captain  Israel  P.  Rumsey,  Captain  J.  C.  Neeley, 

Major  C.  H.  Dyer,  Captain  B.  W.  Underwood, 

Captain  F.  A.  Bragg,  Captain  J.  E.  White, 

Lieutenant  J.  W.  Porter,  Lieutenant  W.  G.  Mead. 

committee  on  transportation. 
General  Joseph  Stockton,  Chairman, 
Captain  J.  G.  Everest,  Major  J,  A.  Fitch, 

Captain  C.  T.  Matteson,  Lieutenant  A.  N.  Reece. 

committee  on  banquet  and  toasts, 
Captain  R.  S.  Tuthill,  Chairman, 
General  W.  E.  Strong,  Colonel  Aug.  Jacobson, 

Colonel  W.  L.  Barnum,  Dr.  O.  W.  Nixon, 

General  A.  N.  Pearson,  Major  W.  L.  B.  Jenney. 

committee  on  hall  and  excursions. 
Major  George  Mason,  Chairman. 
Colonel  W.  H.  Bolton,  Colonel  W.  B.  Keeler, 

Major  Geo.  L.  Paddock,  Captain  P.  McGrath, 

General  J.  L.  Reynolds,  Captain  R.  W.  Pike, 

Captain  W.  A.  Ruff,  Captain  G.  W.  Emerson, 

Captain  G.  A.  Busse,  Lieutenant  C.  L.  Pratt. 

committee  on  decoration. 
Captain   Martin  Beem,  Chairman, 
Captain  E.  P.  Tobey,  Captain  Holmes  Hoge, 

Captain  C.  W.  Laing,  Captain  C.  H.  Cooley, 

Lieutenant  E.  P.  Fisher,  Lieutenant  C.  H.  Hunting. 


,-S  Preface. 


COMMITTEE    OX     PRINTING    AND    BADGES. 


Captain  A.  T.  Andreas,  Chairman, 
Captain  A.J.  Harding,  Captain  J.  L.  Bennett, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  T.  Wright,  Lieutenant  T.  W.  Letton. 

Dr    1.  R.  Zearin*^,  Lieutenant  F.  C.  Wilson. 

The  several  committees  will  obtain  their  badges  at  tli^  rooms  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of 
September. 

The  tickets  for  the  banquet  can  be  obtained  of  the  Committee  on  Banquet. 
on  and  after  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September,  Ladies  of  the  families  of 
members  can  participate  at  the  banquet. 

Officers  who  have  served  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  who  wish 
to  join  the  Society,  will  apply  to  Colonel  L.  M.  Daytcn,  Recording  Secre- 
tary, at  the  rooms  of  the  Executive  Committee,  on  the  9th  of  September. 

Members  desiring  information  in  relation  to  hotel  accommodations,  trans- 
portation, etc.,  will  address  the  Chairman  of  the  respective  committees. 

The  Committee  on  Transportation  will,  in  due  time,  issue  a  circular  letter 
to  the  members,  giving  the   reduced  rates  of  transportation  on  all   railroads 

running  into  Chicago. 

A.  L.  Chetlain, 

Chairman  Local  Executive  Committee. 

W.    S.   SCRIBNER, 

Secretary. 

Thus  every  effort  being  made  that  all  active  members  of  the 
Society,  as  well  as  those  who  are  entitled  to  become  members, 
should  be  properly  advised  of  the  reunion. 


PROCEEDINGS 
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Society  of  the     Army  of  the    J] 


SECRETARY'S   REPORT. 


Haverley's  Theatre, 
Chicago,  111.,  September  9,  1885. 

The  members  of  the  Society  marched  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  Local  Committee,  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  to  the 
theatre,  and  being  assembled,  were  called  to  order  by  General 
Chetlain,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  without  ceremony, 
presented  General  Sherman,  the  President. 

On  assuming  the  chair,  the  President  was  received  as  usual, 
with  a  welcoming  applause,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  the 
following  remarks: 

Comrades: 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  so  fine  an  attendance  on  this  occasion. 
We  meet  for  business  purposes  this  morning,  and  I  therefore  call 
you  to  order  as  a  Society,  but  before  proceeding  to  business,  we 
must  perfect  our  organization.  Our  most  zealous  and  active  Sec- 
retary, Colonel  Dayton,  was  called  to  Narragansett  Pier,  by 
reason  of  the  sickness  of  his  wife.  That  leaves  us  without  a  Sec- 
retary. General  Hickenlooper,  our  Corresponding  Secretary, 
kindly  undertook  to  perform  his  office  until  this  moment,  and 
called  to  his  assistance  Colonel  Cadle.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the 
Society,  that  Colonel  Cadle  should  act  as  Secretary  in  place  of 
Colonel  Dayton,  for  this  meeting,  to  take  the  necessary  notes  of 
our  proceeding. 
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On  nu)tion  of  Lieutenant  Scribner, 

Resolved,  That  Colonel  Cadle  be  elected  Secretary,  pro  tern., 
by  reason  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Colonel  Dayton. 

The  President: — Colonel  Cadle  will  take  the  books  and  make 
the  necessary  entries  throughout  the  time  of  this  meeting.  Our 
organization  now,  gentlemen,  is  complete,  and  the  first  business 
in  order,  will  be  to  read  the  proceedings  of  our  last  meeting  at 
Lake  Minnetonka.  They  are  in  print,  and  I  suppose  every  mem- 
ber has  received  a  copy  in  print. 

On  motion  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dresser, 

Resolved,  That  the  reading  of  the  record  of  the  last  meeting 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  President  stated  the  next  business  would  be  the  regular 
reports,  and  asked  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  present  his  in 
order.      General  Ilickenloopcr  read   tlie  following: 


CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


Office  of  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessei 
Cincinnati,  September  8,  1885. 

Mr.  President  a7id  Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tentiessee  : 

Gentlemen: — As  Corresponding  Secretary  of  jour  Society,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  the  transmittal  of  the  usual  notices  pertaining  to  this  meet- 
ing; submit  letters  received  from  absent  members,  and  to  officially  notify  you 
of  the  death  of  the  following  named  members  of  our  Society:  General  U. 
S.  Grant,  New  York  City;  Colonel  D.  N.  Welch,  New  Haven,  Connecticut; 
Captain  Jno.  E.  Jones,  Carroll,  Iowa,  and  Major  Josiah  Barber,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Biographical  sketches  of  the  deceased  members  are  herewith  submit- 
ted. 

Reports   of  our  annual  meetings  from  September,  1877,  to  October,  1883-- 
Nos.  1 1  to  16,  inclusive — have,  under  the  charge  of  your  committee,  been  re- 
printed in  two  handsomely  bound  volumes  of  about  five  hundred  pages  each; 
these  are  now  ready  for  distribution  to  members  at  the  headquarter  rooms. 
Very  respectfullj', 

A.  HlCKENLOOPER, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  presented  the  following  corres- 
pondence: 


Of  the  Aniiy  of  the   Tennessee.  i6i 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Platte,) 
Omaha,  Neb.,  July  22,  18S5.  \ 

Hon.  R.  S.  Tuthill, 

Chairman  Banquet  Committee^  Society  Army  Tetinessec : 
My  Dear  Sir: — It  would  gratify  me  much  to  be  present  at  the  reunion  of 
the  Society,  but  official  engagements  will  preclude  the  possibility  during  this 
year.  The  old  days  when  we  served  together  are  not  forgotten.  May  God 
brighten  the  faces  of  all  who  shall  gather  with  you  next  September  to  com- 
memorate the  achievements  of  the    Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

I  have  just  heard  the  news  of  General  Grant's  death.  It  was  eleven  yearS) 
yesterday,  since  General  McPherson's  death  on  the  field.  Three  of  our  Army 
commanders  are  left.  Each  goes  in  his  turn.  Our  leader  has  set  us  a  noble 
example.  Fortitude,  success,  'courage,  sight,  succumbs  to  unwavering  faith, 
and  life  eternal  to  the  earthly  conflict!  Is  it  not  a  good  thought.''  A  country- 
saved  to  humanity  full  of  its  rich  promise.  A  short  war,  then  a  long  peace, 
an  earthly  conflict  followed  by  heavenly  and  unending  joy.  Such  the  honor  to 
Grant,  in  which  honor  the  soldiers  in  war,  and  after  war,  claim  a  part. 

Sincerel}'  yours, 

O.  O.  Howard, 
Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A. 


Cleveland,  O.,  September  3,  1885. 
General  A.  Hichenlooper, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Dear  General: — I  find,  to  my  great  disgust,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  attend  the  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at 
Chicago  next  week. 

I  am  attorney  for  the  defendants  in  three  important  cases  pending  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  which  have  been  set  for 
hearing  at  a  special  term  on  Tuesday-  and  Wednesday  next,  and  I  have  found 
it  impossible  to  get  the  time  changed,  or  arranged,  in  any  way  to  release  me. 

I  regret  this  exceedingly,  for  being  out  of  the  country,  I  was  absent  from 
the  meeting  last  year. 

My  heart  will  beat  with  you,  and  all  the  brother  officers,  at  your  meeting, 
and  you  will  have  my  most  hearty  wishes  for  a  splendidly  good  time. 

As  the  years  roll  around,  I  find  that  my  desire  to  attend  these  meetings, 
grows  stronger  and  stronger. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  D.  Leggett. 


Wilmington,  Del.,  Aiig-ust  30,  1885. 
My  Dear  General: — I  am  in  receipt  of  the  usual  notice  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  be  held  at  Chicago 
on  the  gth  and  loth  of  September,  and  regret  to  inform  you,  that  preparations 
which  I  am  now  engaged  in  making  for  a  trip  to  Japan  and  China,  will  ren- 
der it  impossible   for  me  to  be  with  vou.     I  hope  }ou  may  have  a  good  timei 
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and  that  each  of  our  comrades  may  continue  to  grow  in  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. 

If,  on  receipt  of  this,  you  \\\\\  cause  me  to  be  notified  of  any  dues  to  be  paid 
bv  me  for  the  current  year,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  remitting  before  I  sail, 
\yhich  \\\\\  be  September  19. 

Yours,  cordially  and  fraternally, 

J.  H.  Wilson. 
Gexf.ral  a.  Hickexlooper, 

CorrespondiiiiT  Secretary,  etc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  13,  1885. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Correspondinrr  Secretary  Society  Arviy  of  the  Tennessee,  Cincinnati,  O.: 

General: — I  acknoAyledge  receipt  of  the  official  notification  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  next  reunion  of  the  Society,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  to  say 
that  circumstances  may  arise  Avhich  will  prevent  my  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing. The  death  of  the  first  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  whose 
name  is  destined  to  adorn  the  pages  of  history,  as  long  as  time  and  memory 
of  man  endures,  overshadows  all  other  thoughts  at  the  present  writing.  As 
one  of  the  humble  and  component  parts  of  that  glorious  old  Army,  whose 
achievements  are  indissolubly  linked  with  the  name  of  General  U.  S.  Grant, 
I  desire  to  add  my  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  to  the  memory  of  that 
illustrious  chieftain,  whose  skillful  and  undaunted  leadership  shed  so  much 
lustre  and  renown  upon  its  historic  fame  and  martial  glory. 

I  extend  to  the  members  of  the  Society  the  fervent  hope  that  they  may  all 
enjoy  the  inestimable  privilege  for  many  j'ears  to  come,  of  attending  these 
pleasant  reunions. 

Very  respectfully, 

James  N.  McArthur. 


Pleasant  Ridge,  Hamilton  Co.,  O.,  September  8,  1885. 
General  Andrew  Hickenlooper: 

Dear  General: — When  Mrs.  Markland  and  myself  left  Washington 
City,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  being  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  be  held  on  the  9th  and  loth  instant, 
at  Chicago,  if  my  health  would  permit.  The  weather  is  too  unpropitious  for 
me  to  leave  this  place  to-day,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  be  with  you.  I  have 
been  too  much  of  an  invalid  to  attend  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society  for 
the  past  seven  years.  I  am  now  just  getting  well  over  my  physical  disabili- 
ties, and  dare  not  take  any  chances  of  a  relapse. 

You  know,  as  do  all  the  other  members  of  the  Society,  that  the  meetings 
are  no  place  for  a  rejuvenated  invalid,  any  more  than  they  would  be  for  a  re- 
formed   .     Well,  I  always  had  good  times  when  I  attended  the  meetings, 

and  I  hope  they  have  never  proved  less  refreshing  to  those  who  have  attended 
during  my  absence. 


Of  the  Army  of  the   Tennessee.  ig? 

There  are  very  many  truths  and  interesting  stories  concerning  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  that  have  not  been  written  or  pub-' 
licly  told,  and  which  should  not  be  lost.  Every  meeting  of  the  Society  brings 
to  light  some  of  these  almost  forgotten  stories  and  incidents  of  the  campaigns 
of  that  Army.  And,  now  and  then,  some  participant  in  the  marches  and 
battles  of  that  Army,  tells  in  print,  what  he  saw  and  heard  as  it  moved  from 
Fort  Henry  by  the  way  of  Shiloh,  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  Chattanooga,  Savan- 
nah, etc.,  to  Washington  City,  where  it  commenced  to  fade  away,  that  its 
officers  and  men  might  again  walk  in  the  paths  of  peace.  The  crow-ning  glory 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was,  that  when  its  work  of  war  was  over,  its 
commanders  and  men,  with  one  accord,  said:     "Let  us  have  peace." 

A  thoroughly  satisfactory  history  of  a  war  is  written  after  all  the  actors  in 
it  are  dead.  One  reader  then  knows  as  much  as  another,  and  unfriendly 
criticism  does  not  create  heart-burnings.  But  the  stories  of  the  march, 
bivouac  and  camp-fire,  which  enliven  and  make  happy,  should  be  told  while 
the  brotherhood  of  soldiers  are  alive  and  can  be  refreshed  by  them. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  j'ou  the  funny  things  which  took  place  at  Cairo  in  iS6i, 
when  war  was  new  to  most  of  the  men  who  then  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee.  What  a  band  of  good  fellows  were  there  assembled! 
Soldiers,  correspondents,  and  one  post-office  official,  all  intent  on  war,  but 
determined  to  enjoy  the  humor  of  preparation.  You  never  knew  General 
Charles  F.  Smith.  He  was  dead  before  you  became  one  of  us.  He  was  the 
only  soldier  I  ever  saw  who  filled  my  eye  and  mind  of  a  soldier  as  we  read  of 
soldiers,  and  see  them  in  pictures,  statues,  etc.  He  looked  the  soldier,  walked 
the  soldier,  and  talked  the  soldier.  The  Senate  hesitated  to  confirm  him  as  a 
Brigadier-General,  because  he  had  been  charged  with  intemperance,  a  most 
unjust  charge.  When  I  came  out  from  Washington  City  to  Cairo,  in  1861, 
and  met  General  Grant,  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  confirmation  of 
General  Smith,  and  was  much  mortified  by  the  delayed  action  of  the  Senate. 
I  knew  enough  about  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  confirmation,  to  tell 
General  Grant  that  General  Smith  would  ultimately  be  confirmed.  He 
thought  that  information  would  be  gratifying  to  General  Smith,  and  asked  me 
to  go  to  Paducah,  where  General  Smith  was  then  in  command,  to  tell  him 
what  I  knew  of  the  delay.  General  Grant  gave  me  a  letter  to  General  Smith, 
in  which  he  stated  who  I  was,  and  asked  for  me  a  patient  hearing,  etc. 
When  I  arrived  in  Paducah,  and  went  to  the  hotel,  I  heard  the  soldiers  wiio 
were  in  the  office  complaining  of  the  style  General  Smith  put  on  with  the  vol- 
unteers— that  he  was  proud,  haughty,  aristocratic,  etc.  I  was  almost  tempted 
not  to  deliver  the  letter  which  had  been  given  me  by  General  Grant.  How- 
ever, about  dark  in  the  evening,  I  walked  up  to  General  Smith's  quarters  and 
sent  in  the  letter.  He  came  to  the  door  of  his  room  and  received  me  politely, 
remarking  at  the  same  time  to  the  orderly,  that  he  would  be  engaged  for  a 
time,  and  that  other  callers  must  be  referred  to  the  Adjutant-General.  When 
we  entered  his  room,  he  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  asked  me  to  be  seated. 
He  then  entered  upon  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  impressive  conversa- 
tions to  which  I  have  ever  listened.  He  had  studied  all  the  questions  con- 
nected with   secession,  rebellion,  and   the  prosecution  of  the  war.     In  the 
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course  ut  tnc  conversation,  he  rasped  severely  the  political  Senators  who  pre- 
sumed to  judge  of  the  patriotism  and  merits  of  those  who  had  made  war  a  life 
study,  and  predicted  the  very  blunders  which  afterward  hampered  army 
movements  by  reason  of  political  interference.  The  conversation  was  pro- 
longed until  II  o'clock,  when  the  door  was  opened  for  me  to  take  my  leave. 
A  cold,  raw,  northwest  wind,  which  had  sprung  up  since  I  had  called,  came 
rushin"  in.  General  Smith  immediately  closed  the  door,  and  said:  "I  notice 
that  you  have  no  wrappings  or  overcoa',  and  the  weather  has  become  quite 
cold.  This  climate  is  treacherous  to  health  at  this  season  of  the  year."  I 
had  spent  seven  years  within  a  stone's  throw  of  where  we  were  then  talking. 
I  answered  that  it  would  make  no  difterence  about  an  overcoat;  that  I 
would  walk  briskly  to  the  hotel,  which  was  not  a  great  way  off.  The  General 
ao-ain  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  said:  "Inasmuch  as  you  have  no  out- 
side wrappings,  I  think  you  had  better  take  something  warm  inside."  There- 
upon he  got  down  on  his  knees  and  crawled  under  the  bed,  and  brought  out 
an  old-fashioned  stone  jug.  I  thought  then,  and  many  times  since,  that  that 
was  a  '■'■stoop  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,"  from  the  impressive  to  the 
uninteresting.  We  took  two  rounds  from  the  jug,  spiced  with  stories  of  men 
who  had  taken  rounds  from  other  jugs.  I  took  my  leave  with  a  feeling  that  I 
had  passed  an  evening  with  a  great  soldier,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a 
genial  companion.  My  feelings  toward  General  Smith  were  modified,  for  a 
time,  next  morning.  It  was  my  hope  that  I  had  impressed  General  Smith  as 
favorably  as  he  had  me,  and  that  an  intimacy  might  spring  up  between  us, 
which  would  put  at  rest  the  idea  that  he  was  imperious  or  intemperate.  As  I 
walked  up  the  street,  I  noticed,  some  distance  ahead  of  me.  General  Smith 
coming  down.  A  more  soldierly-looking  man  I  never  had  seen.  I  supposed, 
from  my  limited  knowledge  of  military  etiquette,  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
see  me,  stop  and  shake  hands,  and  possibly  inquire  how  the  rounds  from  the 
jug  had  agreed  with  me.  As  he  approached  me  I  was  prepared  for  that  kind 
of  a  greeting.  I  found  my  mistake,  when  he  looked  neither  to  the  right,  nor 
the  left,  gave  me  a  lordly  salute,  which  meant  to  my  civilian  mind,  avaunt,  I 
know  you  not,  and  passed  on.  I  thought  unkindly,  then,  of  the  man  who 
entertained  me  so  handsomely  in  the  evening  and  forgot  me  in  the  morning, 
and  as  I  walked  on  up  the  street,  I  talked  to  myself  about  him,  using  hard 
words.  I  knew  him  better  after  that,  and  I  say  to  you,  that  my  first  impres- 
sions of  General  Charles  F.  Smith,  were  altogether,  correct.  In  his  death, 
the  country  met  with  a  loss  it  could  ill  afford,  and  the  Army  lost  one  of  its 
very  best  representatives.  I  tell  you  this  little  story  of  General  Smith  be- 
cause he  was  one  of  those  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  first  ladies  who  came  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Grant,  and  they 
came  as  angels  of  mercy,  were  the  wives  of  Colonels  John  A.  Logan  and  M. 
jNI.  Bane.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  these  two  officers 
were  brought  on  board  of  General  Grant's  headquarters'  steamboat  New 
Uncle  Sam,  wounded,  as  were  other  officers.  A  few  days  thereafter,  Mrs. 
Logan  and  Mrs.  Bane  came  to  nurse  their  husbands.  What  a  joy  there  was 
when  they  came.     We  were  all  glad  of  their  presence.     I  do  not  forget  the 
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consecrated  home  influence  which  Mrs.  Logan  threw  around  about  the  head- 
quarters, which,  at  an  earlier  period  of"  the  war,  had  battled  with  fun  ana 
frolic,  and  was  now  disturbed  by  the  agonizing  groans  of  wounded  men. 
These  ladies  were  the  pioneers  of  the  female  nurses  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. They  not  only  nursed  their  own  husbands,  but  their  loving  kindness 
and  care  were  directed  to  the  other  wounded  officers  as  well. 

RIy  first  official  interview  with  General  Sherman  was  at  Memphis,  though 
we  knew  each  other  indiffi;rently  before  that.  This  Memphis  interview  had 
a  touch  of  humor  in  it  for  me,  and  for  a  while  it  had  something  of  the  appear- 
ance of  grim  humor.  General  Grant  told  me,  that  when  General  Sherman 
was  ready  to  start  down  the  Mississippi  river  to  Vicksburg,  to  report  to  him 
and  accompany  the  expedition.  I  was  around  with  the  Qiiartermaster  until 
the  boats  were  nearly  ready  to  start.  I  then  reported  to  General  Sherman 
at  tiie  Gayoso  House,  to  know  at  what  hour  the  start  would  be  made.  He 
said  to  me,  '"What  do  you  want  to  know  that  for.'"  I  answered  that  "I 
wanted  to  go  along."  'No,  you  won't,"  said  he;  "I  am  not  going  to  have 
any  newspaper  correspondents  or  camp-followers  of  any  kind."  He  gave  me 
a  copy*  of  the  orders  he  had  issued  to  govern  the  expedition  to  read.     I  read 

*HEADCaJARTEKS  RiGHT  WiNG,  ThIRTEKNTH  ArMY  CoRPS,    ) 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  December  iS,  1S62.  \ 

General  Order  No.  8: 

1.  The  expedition  now  fitting  out  is  purely  of  a  military  chiiracter,  and  the  interests  in- 
volved are  of  too  important  a  character  to  be  mixed  up  with  personal  and  private  busi- 
ness. No  citizen,  male  or  female,  will  be  allowed  to  accompany  it,  unless  employed  as  part 
of  a  crew,  or  as  a  servant  to  the  transports.  Female  chambermaids  to  boats,  and  nurses  to 
sick,  alone,  will  be  allowed,  unless  the  wives  of  captains,  or  pilots,  actually  belonging  to 
boats.     No  laundress,  officer's,  or  soldier's  wives  must  pass  below  Helena. 

2.  No  person  whatever,  citizen,  officer,  or  sutler,  will,  on  any  consideration,  buy  or  deal 
in  cotton,  or  other  produce  of  the  country.  Should  any  cotton  be  brought  on  board  of  a 
transport,  going  or  returning,  the  brigade  quartermaster,  of  which  the  boat  forms  a  part, 
will  take  possession  of  it,  and  invoice  it  to  Captain  A.  R.  Eddy,  chief  quartermaster,  at 
Memphis. 

3.  Should  any  cotton,  or  other  produce,  be  brought  back  to  Memphis,  by  any  chartered 
boat,  the  quartermaster,  Captain  Eddy,  will  take  possession  of  tlie  s.ime  and  sell  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States.  If  accompanied  by  its  actual  producer,  the  planter  or  factor, 
the  quartermaster  will  furnish  him  a  receipt  for  the  same,  to  be  settled  for,  on  proof  of  his 
loyalty,  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

4.  Boats  ascending  the  river  may  take  cotton  from  the  shore,  for  bulkheads,  to  protect 
their  engines  or  their  crew,  but  on  arrival  at  Memphis  it  will  be  turned  over  to  the  quarter- 
master, with  a  statement  of  the  time,  place  and  name  of  its  owner.  The  trade  in  cotton 
mus'.  await  a  more  peaceful  state  of  affairs. 

5.  Should  any  citizen  accompany  the  expedition  below  Helena,  in  violation  ol  these  orders, 
any  Colonel  of  a  regiment,  or  Captain  of  a  battery,  will  conscript  him  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his  command.  If  he  show  a  refractory  spirit, 
unfitting  him  for  a  soldier,  the  commanding  officer  present  will  turn  him  over  to  the  Captain 
of  the  boat,  as  a  deck  hand,  and  compel  him  to  work  in  that  capacity,  without  wages,  till 
the  boat  returns  to  Memphis. 

6.  Any  person  whatever,  whether  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  or  transports,  found 
making  reports  for  publication,  which  might  reach  the  enemy,  giving  them  information,  aid 
and  comfort,  will  be  arrested  and  treated  as  spies. 

By  order  of  Major  General  Sherman. 

T,  H.  Hammond, 
Major  and  A.  A.  General. 
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the  orders  in  his  presence,  and  then  he  said:  "If  I  find  you  on  any  of  the 
boats,  I  will  have  vou  shot."  I  then  brought  to  his  mind  who  I  was,  and 
what  General  Grant  had  told  me.  He  said:  "Oh,  yes,  you  are  gomg  along. 
I  want  you  to  go  with  me  on  the  Forest  Qi.een.  That  boat  will  be  my  head- 
quarters." He  named  the  hour  of  departure,  and  enjoined  me  to  be  promptly 
on  hand  at  that  time.  . 

Thus  it  was  that  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  General  Sherman  and  his 
surroundings  began,  and  subsequent  friendships  grew  during  the  war   and 
maintained  to  this  time.     Who  of  those  now  living  who  were  messmates  on 
the  steamboat   Forest   Queen   during  that  expedition    do  not  have  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  associations  .?     There  are  not  many  of  the  messmates  who 
were  on  the   Forest   Qiieen  in  December,  1S62,  now  living.     Major  Daniel 
Chase,  of  the  Thirteenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  was   among  the   number  who  gave 
life  to 'our  social  circle  by  cracking  the  jokes  of  soldier  life  on  the  frontier. 
He  was  an  elderly   man,  probably   the  oldest  on  board  of  the  Forest  Qiieen. 
The  Major  did  more  to  destroy  my  confidence  in  the  success  of  premonitions 
in  time  of  war  than  any  other  human  being,  or  all  things  else  combined.     On 
the  morning  of  the  27th  of  December,  1S62,  as  the  boat  was  approaching  the 
landing  at  Chickasaw  Bayou,  the  Major  became  suddenly  depressed  and  de- 
spondent, without  seeming  cause.     He  took  me  aside  and  confided  to  me  the 
cause.     He   had  a  premonition   that  he  would    likely  be  killed  in  the  fight 
which  was  expected  to  take  place  on  our  landing.     I  was  asked  to  draw  up  a 
will  for  him  to  sign.     I  tried  to  assure  him  that  premonitions  were  only  jack- 
o'-lanterns,  and  should   not  be  considered    seriously.     My    arguments   were 
useless,  and  answered  by  him  with  the  statement  that  he  was  the  oldest  officer 
in  the  Thirteenth  Infantry,  and  that  he  intended  to  lead  his  command  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight.     I  drew  up  the  will  for  him,  in  accordance  with  his  di- 
rections.    When  it  was  signed,  sealed,  witnessed   and   delivered,  there  was  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  all  over  his  countenance.     Whether  because  of  its  legal 
accuracy,  its  beautiful  penmanship,  or  because   he  had  disposed  of  the  life- 
time earnings  of  a  bachelor,  1  do  not  know.     Major  Chase  did  go  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  acquitted  himself  well,  did  not  turn  up  on  the  list  of  the 
killed,  wounded  and  missing,  but  lived  many  years  after  the  war,  and  died  a 
richer  man,  I  hope,  than  he  was  at  the  time  of  our    landing  at  Chickasaw 
Bavou.     I  have,  among  my  papers,  the  will   referred  to.     I  was  named  in  it 
as  one  of  the  administrators,  and  I  am  sure  the  settlement  of  the  estate  never 
gave  me  any  trouble. 

From  the  time  of  the  landing  of  our  troops,  below  Vicksburg,  there  never 
was  a  doubt  but  what  we  would  oocupy  that  city.  Looking  to  that  occupa- 
tion, a  few  officers,  whose  headquarters  were  in  my  neighborhood,  commenced 
saving  small  stores,  that  we  might  have  a  little  reunion.  We  could  get  small 
stores,  but  it  was  mighty  hard  to  save  them — they  were  so  enticing.  The 
time  came  for  our  lookcd-for  reunion,  and  our  accumulated  stock  of  small 
stores  consisted  of  two  baskets  of  champagne  wine,  plenty  of  crackers,  some 
canteens  of  whisky,  a  box  or  two  of  cigars,  and  a  few  more  canteens  of  whisky. 
I  don't  think  we  would  have  had  the  whisky,  if  the  water  had  been  good. 
The  opening  speech  of  the  reunion  was  made  by  Commodore  Wash  Graham, 
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of  the  transport  fleet.  A  reasonably  good  one  it  was,  under  the  circumstances. 
The  peroration,  which  was  intended  as  a  piece  of  pathos,  was  laughed  at  as 
a  piece  of  foolishness. 

It  was  in  these  words  :  "Boys,  when  we  get  to  be  old  men,  seventy-five  or 
eighty  years  old,  we  will  be  meeting  each  other,  and  forgetting  the  names  of 
those  we  have  not  recently  met.  We  will  say,  in  the  shrill  voice  of  age,  What 
ever  became  of  that  fellow — Oh,  you  know  his  name — Oh,  that  fellow  who 
used  to  be  about  with  us,  and  kept  the  post-office  ?  The  name  will  be  gone, 
but  the  fellow,  with  all  his  fun  and  frolic,  will  be  remembered."  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  see  how  his  theory  of  the  meeting  of  old  army  companions 
works.  The  meetings  of  that  comrade  band  are  almost  ended.  There  are 
but  two  or  three  now  living.  Graham  himself  was  among  the  first  to  camp 
on  the  other  side. 

You  and  General  W.  E.  Strong  will  well  remember  how  we  entertained  a 
portion  of  the  staff  of  General  Banks,  when  that  officer  visited  General  Grant 
at  Vicksburg;  how  that  matchless  soldier  and  genial  comrade,  McPherson, 
then  in  command  of  that  city,  laid  aside  the  emblems  of  command  and  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  to  become  a  troubadour  under  the  windows 
of  the  fair  ladies  of  that  war-stricken  city.  What  higher  compliment  could 
have  been  paid  to  the  people  of  the  city.''  We  were  young  then,  and  the  mel- 
ody of  our  voices  made  the  listeners  wondrous  kind.  What  a  trio  of  vocal 
musicians  you  and  I  and  Strong  would  be  now!  Oiu-  voices  would  grate  so 
harshly  on  the  midnight  air  as  that  old  soldiers  would  be  reminded  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  wagon  train. 

When  the  old  army  swung  away  from  Atlanta,  bidding  good-bye  to  me, 
and  severing  all  its  connections  with  home,  family  and  friends,  I  had  a  sorrow 
that  it  was  not  my  lot  to  have  gone  with  it;  but  when  I  met  its  commander 
in  Ossabaw  Sound,  and  a  day  later  I  was  again  with  the  army  at  King's 
Bridge,  the  sorrow  was  gone.  At  daylight  on  the  second  morning  after  the 
fall  of  Fort  McAllister,  General  Sherman  called  to  me  from  the  Fort  to  tell 
me  how  anxious  he  was  that  the  little  steamboat  Island  City,  on  which  I  had 
the  mail,  should  get  through  the  obstructions  of  the  Ogeeche  river,  below 
Fort  McAllister,  and  reach  King's  Bridge,  where  the  Army  was,  so  as  to  de- 
liver the  mail  to  the  soldiers  before  the  dusk  of  that  day.  He  said:  "I'll  go 
over  to  the  rice  mill,  and  signal  all  over  the  army  that  you  are  here  with  the 
mail,  and  they  will  all  be  on  the  lookout  for  you."  He  did  signal.  The  army 
did  look  out  for  the  mailboat,  and  before  the  going  down  of  the  sun  of  that 
day  the  connection  between  the  army,  home,  family  and  friends,  had  been 
made.  What  a  bewildering  reception  that  was.  All  the  boys  brought  out 
their  canteens  to  show  them  to  me,  as  if  they  were  a  novelty.  Those  quiet 
fellows  like  Poe,  of  the  engineers;  Beckwith,  of  the  commissariat,  and  Moore, 
of  the  medical  department,  laughed  and  danced  to  think  that  old  times  had 
come  again.  You  boys  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  left  me  again  at  Sa- 
vannah, and  took  up  your  march  through  the  Carolinas.  But  General  Sher- 
man made  for  me,  before  leaving,  the  closest  military  calculation  of  the  cam- 
paign. He  told  me  about  how  long  to  remain  in  Savannah,  then  to  go  to 
Charleston.     He  thought  it  would  be  evacuated  by  the  time  I  got  there.     I 
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2ot  there  the  morning  after  the  evacuation,  on  the  tug  Grant,  and  breakfasted 
with  General  Schimmelpfening,  who  was  in  command.  He  told  me  this 
storv  at  table  about  President  Lincoln:  Schimmelpfening  was  Colonel  of  a 
Pennsylvania  Regiment,  and  was  looking  for  a  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General.  He  called  in  person  on  President  Lincoln,  to  ask  for  the 
promcition.  Mr.  Lincoln  could  give  him  no  assurance  of  promotion,  but  told 
him  that  he  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  in  the  name,  and  said:  "Suppose 
vou  write  that  name  down,  and  let  me  put  it  in  my  drawer;  I  think  it  will  be 
a  good  thing  to  keep  there."  Sure  enough,  shortly  after,  Mr.  Stanton,  Sec- 
retary of  War,  brought  over  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  names  of  some  German  offi- 
cers he  wanted  commissioned  as  Brigadier-Generals.  The  reasons  given  for 
commissioning  the  German  officer  Avas  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  such  offi- 
cers to  promote  volunteering  from  that  nationality.  "If  that  is  it,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  pulling  out  his  drawer,  "I  have  a  name  here  that  I  think  will  suit. 
It  is  distinctively  German,  and  can  not  be  misunderstood."  Schimmelpfening 
was  promoted,  made  a  good  officer,  and  was  a  patriotic  man.  But  to  General 
Sherman's  close  calculation,  I  was  to  stay  at  Charleston  abouf  so  many  days, 
and  then  to  go  to  Morehead  City,  N.  C,  and  from  thence  to  Newberne. 
Kingston  and  Goldsboro,  where  he  thought  I  would  meet  the  army.  The 
morning  after  the  battle  of  Bentonville,  or  Averysboro,  the  mail  was  delivered 
to  the  troops  upon  a  calculation  made  by  General  Sherman  before  he  left  Sa- 
vannah. 

The  last  order  given  me  by  General  Sherman,  in  reference  to  the  army  mails, 
was  by  telegraph  from  Goldsboro  to  Newberne,  N.  C.  I  give  it  in  full,  to 
show  the  interest  and  good  judgment  he  displayed  in  that  branch  of  the  service. 

"  Goldsboro,  April,  1864. 
Colonel  Markland: 

I  have  thought  over  mail  matters.  Give  publicity  that  all  mail  matter  for 
Sherman's  army  should  come  to  Old  Point,  via  Baltimore.  Have  an  agent 
there  to  see  that  all  bags  are  sent  to  Roanoke  Island  and  Newberne,  there  to 
be  distributed.  Should  I  move  up  the  Roanoke,  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  de- 
flect the  mails  after  I  get  off.  The  probabilities  are  now  that  we  will  continue 
in  connection  with  the  coast  at  some  point  of  North  Carolina.  All  these  cam- 
paign mails  for  Charleston  and  Savannah  might  also  come  this  way,  leaving 
Adams  Express  to  carry  the  mail  matter  by  ocean.  The  quicker  you  get  a  reg- 
ular daily  or  tri-weekly  mail  through,  the  less  bulky  will  the  mails  prove,  and 
the  work  of  reading  letters,  and  answering,  be  better  distributed.  I  will  in- 
struct General  Easton  to  send  an  Inspector  hence,  to  Old  Point,  to  inspect 
and  improve  the  route  hence  to  Old  Point,  with  a  view  to  make  it  regular  and 
prompt— mail  matters  and  carriers  to  have  preference  of  carriage,  and  all  cit- 
izens or  goods  debarred  the  privilege.  If  you  have  any  suggestions,  make  them 
now. 

W.  T.  Sherman, 

Major  General.'''' 
He  not  only  looked  to  the  mails  for  those  about  him.  but  for  his  scattered 
commands.     To  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  is  due  the  credit  for  demonstrat- 
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ing  that  mails  could  be  accurately  distributed  in  transitu,  under  the  most  ad- 
verse circumstances,  and  to  that  Army,  as  much  as  to  any  other  agency,  is  due 
the  credit  of  originating  the  railway  mail  service  in  the  United  States.  The 
Hon.  Montgomery  Blair,  and  the  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson,  were  the  fast  friends  of 
the  army  mail  service  in  the  Postoffice  Department.  General  Grant  first  made 
it  a  distinctive  feature  of  army  service,  and  thereafter  it  was  given  a  generous 
countenance  by  every  one  within  the  lines  of  the  army.  When  the  war  was 
over,  civilians  were  quick  to  claim  a  credit  for  originating  a  mail  service  which 
they  did  not  deserve. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March,  1S65,  when  I  was  on  my  way  from  Goldsboro, 
N.  C,  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Grant,  at  City  Point,  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  postal  service  of  the  army,  I  was  the  guest,  for  a  few  days,  at 
the  quarters  of  Captain  A.  S.  Kimball,  then  the  Depot  Quartermaster  at  New- 
berne,  N.  C,  and  now  a  Quartermaster  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  While  at  Cap- 
tain Kimball's  quarters,  General  Sherman  returned  from  his  visit  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  at  Hampton  Roads,  in  company  with  his  brother,  the  Hon.  John 
Sherman,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Stanton,  the  son  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  and  Mr.  Stanton  were  the  guests  of  Captain  Kimball  during 
their  stay  of  one  day  at  Newberne,  before  going  to  the  front  at  Goldsboro. 

At  the  breakfast  table  were  seated  General  Sherman,  Mr.  Stanton,  Captain 
Kimball  and  wife,  and  Mrs.  Markland,  my  wife,  and  myself.  During  the 
breakfast  I  entered  into  conversation  with  General  Sherman  about  his  visit  to 
President  Lincoln,  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  in  the  conversation,  I  suggested 
that  we  were  approaching  the  end  of  the  war,  and  that  the  final  surrender 
might  be  made  to  him  as  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I 
asked  what  terms  he,  General  Sherman,  would  give,  in  the  event  that  a  sur- 
render should  be  offered  to  him.  General  Sherman  replied  by  naming  sub- 
stantially the  terms  he  subsequently  gave  to  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  of 
the  Confederate  Army. 

General  Sherman  did  not  say  that  President  Lincoln  suggested  the  terms. 
But  I  asked  in  the  same  connection,  and  immediately  after  General  Sherman 
had  named  the  terms,  "What  will  be  done  with  President  Davis  and  his  Cab- 
inet }  "  General  Sherman  replied:  '■'And  Mr.  Lincoln  says,  we  will  leave  the 
door  open,  and  let  them  go.  We  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with  them  in  get- 
'.:ng  the  Government  to  running  smoothly." 

I  felt  then  that  General  Sherman  had  really  given  me  the  terms  suggested 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  him.  General  Sherman  was  then  fresh  from  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  whom  he  had,  undotibtedly,  close  confidential  conversa- 
tions, and,  of  necessity,  a  part  of  the  conversations  must  have  turned  on  a 
probable  early  surrender. 

Richmond  had  not  then  fallen,  and  General  Lee  had  not  surrendered.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  could  not  have  dreamed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not  be  living  , 
when  he  gave  the  terms  to  General  Johnston.  The  history  of  General  Sher- 
man as  a  subordinate  ofBcer,  forbid  the  idea  that  he  would  act  contrary  to  the 
views  of  his  superior  officer,  with  whom  he  had  been  so  recently  in  consulta- 
tion, on  so  grave  a  matter  as  granting  terms  of  surrender  to  an  opposing  army. 

If  it  be  asked    why   I  have  not  heretofore   made  this  conversation  public, 
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my  answer  is,  that  during  the  war  my  relations  to  the  officers  of  the  army 
were  such  as  that  I  heard  very  many  things  concerning  military  movements, 
and  army  operations,  which  I  was  not  expected  to  make  public,  at  the  time,  or 
after.  Thougli  others  were  at  the  table  at  the  time  of  this  conversation,  it 
was  really  a  private  conversation  between  General  Sherman  and  myself,  while 
the  other  members  of  the  company  were  conversing  on  different  subjects.  I 
regarded  the  conversation  as  one  of  the  highest  confidence  and  observed  it  as 
such.  When  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  General  Johnston,  and  the  terms 
given  to  him  by  General  Sherman,  reached  Washington  City,  where  I  then 
was,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  assassinated,  and  the  excitement  and  alarm,  con- 
sequent on  his  assassination,  were  intense.  It  would  not  only  have  been 
idle,  but  the  extreme  of  folly  for  me  to  have  publicly  repeated  the  conversa- 
tion then.  The  people  of  the  North  were  frenzied,  and  would  not  have  list- 
ened to  anything  short  of  an  abrogation  of  the  terms,  even  though  General 
Grant  had  himself  kno-vn  that  the  terms  would  have  been  satisfactory  to 
President  Lincoln. 

When  General  Sherman  reached  Washington  City,  or  rather  the  south 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  with  his  army,  and  established  liis  camp  and  headquar- 
ters there,  I,  in  company  with  my  wife  and  General  O.  O.  Howard,  went  over 
to  the  headquarters  to  make  a  social  call  on  General  Sherman  and  his  staff 
officers.  My  real  obiect  in  making  that  call  was  to  get  General  Sherman's 
permission  to  make  the  conversation  we  had  had  at  the  breakfast  table  in 
Newberne,  N.  C,  public.  General  Sherman  was  in  no  mood  to  take  up  the 
subject,  and  very  clearly  intimated  to  me,  that  I  should  be  silent  concerning 
it.  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  since,  referred  to  it  when  in  conver- 
sation with  General  Sherman,  without  getting  his  sanction  to  make  it  public. 

I  know  that  the  conversation,  as  stated,  was  had  with  me  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  the  31st  of  March,  1S65.  We  breakfasted  by  candlelight.  I  have  al- 
ways had  the  conviction  that  the  terms  offered  by  General  Sherman  to  General 
Johnston  were  to  be  offered  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  President  Lin- 
coln, if  not  b}'  his  direct  orders.  If  General  Sherman  did  not  choose  to  defend 
his  action  in  the  matter  by  referring  to  conversations,  verbal  orders,  or  sug- 
gestions made  by  President  Lincoln,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  I  may 
not  refer  to  the  above  mentioned  conversation.  It  is  due  to  the  truth  of  his- 
tory that  I  should,  and  I  do  it  without  further  consultation  with  General 
Sherman,  and  possibly  at  the  risk  of  his  displeasure. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  properly  call  your  attention  to  a  popular  fallacy  of 
war  times — that  is,  that  there  was  an  excess  of  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors, 
and  consequent  drunkenness,  in  the  army.  T  had  as  good  an  opportunity  to 
know  and  judge  of  this  matter  as  any  man  who  was  in  or  out  of  the  lines  of 
the  army,  and  you  will  bear  me  witness  when  I  say  that  there  was  less  drunk- 
enness among  the  officers  and  men  of  the  army  than  could  have  been  found 
in  the  same  number  of  men  in  any  well-regulated  community  outside  of  the 
army.  The  stories  of  commanding  officers  being  drunk  were  untrue.  I  was 
within  the  lines  of  all  the  armies  during  the  war,  and  in  a  position  to  see  as 
much  of  the  personal  habits  of  the  commanding  officers  as  any  other  man. 
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and  I  never  saw  a  commanding  officer  drunk  on  duty,  or  at  a  time  when  any 
military  movement  was  on  liand. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  war,  General  Grant  was  not  a  great  smoker. 
There  was  not  an  officer  about  him  who  did  not  smoke  more  than  he  did. 
John  A.  Rawlins,  Adjutant  General  and  Cliief  of  Stafi",  did  all  the  substan- 
tial swearing  for  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  while  he  did  it  with  an  un- 
equaled  earnestness,  God  knew  he  meant  no  harm  by  it.  I  feel  confident  that 
his  harmless  oaths  were  not  registered  against  him  in  heaven. 

Your  friend, 

A.   H.  Markland. 


Fremont,  O.,  September  7,  18S5. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Society  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Grand  Pa- 
cific Hotel,  Chicago; 
Dear  General: — I   regret  that  the  state  of  my  health   will  prevent  my 
attending  the  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the   Tennessee,  at  Chicago,  on  the  9th 
and  10th  insts. 

Although  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  meeting  my  army   friends  and  com- 
rades in  person,  I  shall  be  with  them  in  spirit. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  P.  Buckland. 


Lancaster,  Ky.,  September  1,  18S5. 
General   J.  B.   Leake, 

Chairiiia7i  Committee  on  Invitation,  etc..  Reunion  '^Society  Army  of 
the  Tennessee:" 
My  Dear  Sir  and  Comrade  : — 1  am  sorry  that  business  engagements 
will  prevent  my  attending  the  reunion,  on  the  gth  and  loth  insts.  I  regret 
■this  especially,  as  our  ranks  are  being  rapidly  reduced,  rendering  it  all  the 
more  important  that  the  remaining  few  should  be  prompt  to  respond  when 
called  to  duty. 

With  the  wish  that  the  meeting  will  be  pleasant  and  successful,  and  in 
common  with  the  whole  country,  deeply  deploring  the  loss  of  our  old  com- 
mander, I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  J.   Landram, 
Brevet  Brigadier-Getteral,  U.   S.    Volunteers. 


Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  August  22, 1885. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Society  Army  Tetinessee,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Dear  Sir  : — Your  official  notification  of  eighteenth  annual  reunion  of  the 
Society,  at  Chicago,  September  9th  and  loth,  is  at  hand,  and  noted. 

I  need  not  trouble  you  with  words  regarding  the  pleasure  it  would  give  me 
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to  be  present;  but  I  will  tliink  of  you  all  the  same,  when  the  time  comes,  and 
Jrink  a  liealth  to  those  who  are  still  left  to  answer  the  roll-call. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Z.   S.   Spaulding. 


New  Orleans,  August  IS,  18S5. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Chicintiati,  Ohio: 
Dear  General  : — Another  year  passed.  Another  reunion  at  hand,  and 
again  I  must  ask  you  to  greet  old  comrades  for  me,  and  express  my  regret 
that  I  am  unable  to  be  with  them  in  person.  Health,  happiness  and  good  for- 
tune to  them  all.  May  they  enjoy  the  reunion,  and  its  festivities  and  cere- 
monies, saddened  though  they  must  be  by  our  recent  loss  in  the  death  of  our 
first  and  greatest  commander. 

Yours, 

E.  Jonas. 


Cincinnati,  O.,  July  21,  1885. 
Hon.  R.  L.  Tuthill, 
Chicago,  Il/ittois: 
My  Dear  Sir: — Many  thanks  for  your  kind   invitation.     I  was  just  on 
the  point  of  writing  my  acceptance,  when  one  of  my  old  soldiers   stepped  in, 
and  reminded  me  that  the  meeting  of  our  old   Ohio   Brigade,  for  which  call 
has  been  issued,  would  take  place  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  on  September  10.     My 
name,  with  those  of  Generals  Fuller,  Swayne  and  Brown,  is  signed  to  the  call, 
and  I  have   promised  to  be  present.     I  am  very  sorry  that  these  two  gather- 
ings are  to  be  on  the  same  date,  as  I  fully  intended  to  be  at  Chicago,  and 
should   have  been  glad  to  respond  to  the  toast  named.     But  it  would  not  do 
at  all  for  me  to  be  absent  from  the  meeting  of  our  old  Brigade;  I  should  never 
be  forgiven.     So  I  must  very  reluctantly  decline  your  polite  invitation. 

Trusting  you  will  have  a  glorious  time — as  our  Army  Society  always  does 
— I  am, 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Edward  F.  Noyes. 


Memphis,  Mo.,  yu/y  30,  1885. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 
Cincitniati,  Ohio: 

Dear  General  : — This  year  finds  me  so  situated  I  can't  meet  with  my 
old  comrades  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  As  time  goes  by,  these  meetings  will 
be  more  and  more  interesting.  The  grey  hair  and  dimmed  eye  warns  us 
that  the  scythe  of  time  is  swinging  for  us.  When  the  command  comes  to  go, 
let  us  be  ready,  as  we  were  in  times  gone  by.  Regards  to  all.  I  will,  no 
doubt,  see  you  at  Iowa    Brigade  reunion,  September  23  and  24,  at  Iowa  City. 

Very  truly, 

H.  C.  McArthur. 
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Decatur,  III.,  September  9,  1885, 

Dear  General  :— I  regret  very  much  that  personal  illness  prevents  my 
attendance  at  the  reunion  of  the  "Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,"  in 
Chicago,  to-day  and  to-morrov^r. 

Especially  do  I  regret  that  I  am  not  permitted  to  hear  General  Sherman 
and  others  of  the  comrades  in  their  eulogies  to  the  memory  of  our  "first  com- 
mander," who  has  recently  passed  "over  the  river"  to  the  everlasting  camp- 
ing grounds,  there  to  join  our  much  loved  McPherson,  and  other  brave  com- 
rades who  have  passed  on  before. 

I  sincerely  wish  that  you  may  all  enjoy  a  good  old-fashioned,  soldierly 
time,  and  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  some  future  reunion 
of  our  Society. 

Don't  fail  to  remember   me,  with   kindly   greetings,  to   all   the   comrades 

present. 

Yours  truly, 

Geo.  R.  Steele, 
Late  Major  and  A.  D.    C.  McP/iersofi's  Staff. 

General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding   Secretary    Society   of  the   Ar7ny   of   the    Tennessee, 
Grand  Pacific,  Chicago,  III. 


United  States  Indian  Service,        ) 
Neah  Bay  Agency,  W.  T.,  August  28, 1885. S 

Lieutenant  Wiley  S.  Scribner, 

Secretary  Executive  Committee,  Chicago,  III: 
Dear  Sir  and  Comrade  : — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  notice  of  time  and 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  regret  to 
sav  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  attend.  I  shall  ever  hold  in  kindly  re- 
membrance my  old  comrades,  with  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  serve,  and  trust 
that  you  will  have  as  joyous  and  happy  a  meeting  as  the  most  sanguine  can 

wish. 

Truly,  your  comrade, 

Oliver  Wood, 


Leadville,  August  25,  1885. 

W.  S.  Scribner, 

Secretary,  etc. : 
Dear  Sir:— I  have  your  circular,  regarding  the  arrangements  for  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  I  rrgret  that 
I  am  unable  to  attend.     Accept  my  best  wishes  for  a  pleasant  reunion . 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  C.  Kellogg. 
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Dayton,  O.,  August  S9,  1885. 
Captain  W.  S.  Scribner, 
Secretary: 
Dear  Sir: — From  present  indications,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  at- 
tend our  eighteenth  annual  reunion;  regret  same  very  much;  was  in  hopes  of 
seeing  some  of  the  72d  Ills.,  while  there.    Should  you  meet  any  of  them,  please 
give  them  a  hearty  greeting  of  an  old  5Sth  Ohio;  we  were  together  at  Vicks- 
burg.     'Irust  the  usual  good  time  wl.l  be  Viad.     I  am, 

Yoi:rs  truly, 

Louis  Keller. 

I/iCOMA,  Wash.  Ty.,  August  24,  1885. 
Lieutenant  W.  S.  Scribner, 

Secretary  Local  Executive  Committee,  etc.: 
Dear  Sir. — In  response  to  ar'rcula-of  General  A.  L.  Chetlain,  I  Leg  to 
say,  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  the  eighteouth  annual  meeting  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  thfj  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  >Jhicago,  on  the  gth  and  loth  September. 
I  had,  as  I  supposed,  arranged  to  be  with  you,  and  was  anticipating  great 
pleasure,  but  at  the  last  moment,  almost,  I  find  that  duty  to  others  will  detain 
me  here.  May  the  hearts  of  all  who  do  attend  be  made  glad,  and  thus  make 
the  absent  members  glad  also. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  W.  Sprague. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  3,  1885, 
Captain  W.  S.  Scribner, 
Secretary,  etc.: 
Dear  Captain  : — I  have  waited  until  this  late  day,  hoping  that  I  might  be 
able  to  accept  your  invitation  to  the  eighteenth  annual  reunion  of  our  Society, 
at  Chicago,  but  I  am  physically  unable  to  endure  a  ride  on  the  cars,  and  I  can 
only  wish,  therefore,  each  and  every  one  of  the  members  present  a  royal  good 
time,  and  hope  the  Society  may  never  fail  to  hold  its  annual  of  welcome  to  the 
patriots  of  the  grand  old  Army,  who  are  yet  left  to  see  the  prosperity   of  this 
great  Republic  of  ours.     I  am,  sir, 

Very  respectfully, 

Frank  Lynch, 
Late  Lieutenant- Colonel  27th  Ohio  Infantry. 


Fort  McKinney,  Wyoming,  Septeinber  6,  1885. 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton, 

Secretary  Army  Tennessee,  Chicago: 
Dear  Colonel:— It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  attend 
the  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.     Wishing  you  a  pleasant  time, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  Hatch, 
Brevet  Major-General. 
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Fargo,  Dakota,  September  7,  1S85. 

General  J.  B.  Leake, 

Chairman,  etc.,  Chicago,  III.: 

My  Dear  General:— My  heart  was  fully  set  on  being  with  you  at  our 
eighteenth  annual  reunion,  but  at  the  last  moment  I  am  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  disappointment  is  doubly  severe,  because  I  expected  to  have  my 
^vife  with  me,  for  the  first  time,  at  one  of  our  meetings.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, forme  to  leave;  Major  Edwards  is  absent,  busy  on  his  census  returns, 
and  with  the  encampment  to  be  held  on  the  22d  inst. 

Colonel  Morton  also  desires  me  to  send  his  regrets.  The  Colonel  ought  to 
go  but  look  at  the  price  of  wheat!  How  we  shall  miss  seeing  you  all,  and 
hearing  Sherman  on  Grant.    I  am  sick  at  heart  at  the  thought  of  being  absent. 

Love  to  all. 

Faithfully  yours, 

W.  T.  Clark. 


Fort  Sill,  I.  T.,  August  10,  1SS5. 

General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Society  Army  Tennessee,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
Dear  General:— I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
your  notice  of  July  20th,  announcing  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  the  gth  and  loth  of  September, 
and  to  express  my  regrets  that  my  duties  on  the  frontier  will  prevent  my  be- 
inc^  with  you.  I  hope  that,  inspired  by  the  unfading  memories  of  many  a 
ha'^-d  campaign  and  many  a  hard-fought  field,  that  you  will  enjoy  all  the 
pleasures  of  that  reunion,  wherein  the  companionships  in  sufferings  and  dan- 
gers  past,  furnish  the  romance  to  this  present  later  life.  And  with  all  good 
wishes  and  success  to  your  having  a  most  happy  reunion,  I  remain,  sincerely, 

Your  companion, 

B.  M.  Custer, 
Captain  24th  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army. 


Lincoln,  Cal.,  August  21,  1885. 

General  A.  Hickenlooper: 

Dear  Sir:— Your  official  notification  of  the  eighteenth  reunion  of  our  So- 
ciety is  received.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend;  but  I  send  my  best 
wishes,  that  you  all  may  have  a  real  good  time,  with  nothing  to  mar  the  occasion, 
except' the  absence  of  our  great  commander.  General  U.  S.  Grant,  who  has 
passed  from  mortality  to  immortality,  taking  with  him  the  aftection  and  sym- 
pathy of  a  greater  number  of  mankind  than  any  of  the  world's  heroes  who 
have  gone  before  him.  The  verdict  of  his  grateful  countrymen  enshrines  his 
name  as  the  preserver  of  his  country,  with  that  of  Washington,  the  father, 
and  Lincoln,  the  liberator  of  an  enslaved  race.  We  that  served  under  hun 
in  the  field,  accord  to  him  transcendant  military  genius,  fully  equal  to  any  of 
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the  wreat  military  chieftains   whose  lives   and  deeds  are  recorded  in  history. 
Our  Grant's  fame  will  i;ro\v  brighter  and  brighter  as  the  ages  roll  on. 

I  send  fonr  dollars,  for  dues,  and   fifty   cents  in  postage   stamps,  for  reports 
to  be  addressed  to  me  as  above. 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  Gladding, 
1st  Lieutenaitt  72nd  Illinois  Infantry. 


Council  Bluffs,  Ia.,  August  28,  1885. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio; 
Dear  General — Professional  engagements  will  prevent  me  from  attend- 
ing the  annual  meeting  of  our  Society,  at  Chicago,  in  September,  prox.    This 
I  very  much  regret,  as  I  anticipate  that  this  meeting  will  be  one  of  unusual 
interest.     But  circumstances  beyond  my  control  will  keep  me  at  home.     My 
private  and  professional    business    demand  my  constant   attention    from    now 
until  I  shall  be  compelled  to  go  to  Washington,  to  enter  upon  my  public  du- 
ties as  represeniative  in  the  National  Congress  from  this  district. 

My  kindest  regards  to  all  our  comrades.     I  unite  my  sorrow  with  you  all, 
over  the  death  of  our  old  commander. 

Yours, 

J.  Lyman. 


New   Castle,   Pa.,  September  S,  1885 


House  of  Representatives  U.  S. 

Ne 

I.  Dayton, 
Cliicaffo: 


:| 


Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton, 


My  Dear  Sir: — The  Ohio  Brigade  has  a  reunion  at  Marietta  to-morrow. 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  choose  between  it  and  the  meeting  of  the  Society.  I 
want  to  attend  both.  But  as  I  can't,  and  as  I  have  had  but  little  opportunity 
to  see  the  men  of  my  old  immediate  command  since  the  war,  I  have  concluded 
to  go  to  Marietta.     Kind  regards  to  all. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Oscar  L.  Jackson. 


Madison,  Wis.,  September  4,  1885. 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton, 

Secretary  of  Society,  Army  of  Tennessee: 
My  Dear  Colonel: — It  looks  now  as  though  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
attend  the  meeting.     I  should  be  much   obliged  if  you  would   inform  me  how 
much  I  am  in  arrears  to  the  Society,  and  I  will  send  draft  for  the  amount. 
Hoping  that  you  will  have  a  successful  and  happy  meeting, 
Yery  truly  yours, 

Chas.  G.  Mayers. 
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Carbondalp:,  III.,  September  7,  1885. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 

Chicago.,  III.: 

My  Dear    Sir: — I  greatly  regret  that  circumstances  beyond    my  control 

compel    a  declination   of  the  kind    invitation  &ent   me  to  be  present   at  the 

eighteenth  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  in 

Chicago  on  the  9th  and  loth  instant.     Hoping  the  comrades  assembling  will 

each  and  every  one  enjoy  himself  to  the  full,  and  be  enabled  on  many  future 

occasions  to  participate  in  reunion  with  the  Society, 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  etc., 

D.  H.  Brush, 

Late  Colonel  ISth  III.   Vol.  and  Brevet  Brigadier -General.,  U.  S.   Vol. 


Sauk  Centre,  Minn.,  Septeinber  4,  1885. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 
Chicago,  Illinois: 
Dear  General: — I  had   hoped  that  I  might  be  able  to  attend  every  re- 
union of  our  Society  hereafter,  but  find  this  world  full  of  disappointment. 
I  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit  at  Chicago,  but  cannot  attend  in  person. 
I  wish  to  be  remembered  to  all  of  the  ist  Brigade  2nd  Division,  i6th  Army 
Corps,  and  all  others  who  inquire  after  me. 

Hoping  you  may  all  enjoy  a  royal  good  time,  and  that  this  will  be  the  last 
roll-call  of  the  Society  when  I  shall  be  marked  absent, 
I  remain,  your  comrade, 

A.  Barto, 

Late  Captain  52nd  III.  Itifantry. 


Lincoln,  Cal.,  August  21,  1885. 
Lieutenant  W.  S.  Scribner: 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  inloim  you  that  I  will  not  attend  the 
eighteenth  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  be  held  in 
your  city,  my  former  home.  Give  my  regards  to  General  Stockton,  Colonel 
Sexton,  and  other  army  friends. 

Wishing  you  a  right  good  time,  I  am,  truly, 

Your  comrade, 

C.  Gladding, 
Late  1st  Lieutenant  Co.  K.  72nd  III.   Vol. 


Dayton.  O.,  August  SO,  1885. 
Lieutenant  Wiley  S.  Scribner, 

Secretary  Local  Executive  Committee,  Chicago,  III.: 
Sir: — I  regret  to  inform  you  that  ill  health  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to 
attend  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
Hoping  that  the  reunion  will  be  a  large  and  pleasant  one, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Isaac  N.  Walter. 


,  -s  Proceedings  of  the  Society 

Twentieth  National  Encampment,  G.  A.  R.J 

419  California  Street,  Room  12,  ^ 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  3,  1885.      ) 

General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
Dear  Sir:— On  behalf  of  the  General  Committee  of  Management,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  arrangements  for  the  twentieth  national  encampment 
of  the  Grand  Armv  of  the  Republic,  to  be  held  in  this  city,  we  have  the  honor 
to  extend  your  Society  a  cordial  invitation  to  hold  your  next  annual  reunion 
(1S86)  in  San  Francisco. 

We  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  and  of  our 
State  at  large,  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  your  visit  agreeable  and 
memorable. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  for  transportation  will  be  made,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  given. 

Trusting  that  we  shall  receive  from  your  Society  a  favorable  reply,  we  are, 
dear  sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  R.  Smedberg, 
D.  M.  Cashin, 
Alex.  G.  Hawes, 
Ed.  Carlson, 
W.  L.  Elliott. 
S.  S.  Dorr, 

Secretary. 
By  II.  Bartling,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Chester,  III.,  September  5,  18S5. 

Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton, 

Recording  Secretary  Society  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
Dear  Colonel: — For  months    I  have  been  anticipating  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  the   Society  on  the  gth  and  loth  instant,  but  Circuit  Court,  with 
my  own,  and  the  interests  of  others,  preclude  the  possibility. 

Wishing  you  a  royal  good  time,  and  with  kind  regards  to  all  members  of 
the  Societ}', 

Faithfully  yours, 

R.  H.  Mann. 


General  U,  S.  Grant,  died  at  Mt.  McGregor,  Saratoga  County,  New- 
York,  at  S:oS  o'clock  a.  m.,  Thursday,  July  23d,  1SS5. 

General  Grant  was  born  in  the  village  of  Point  Pleasant,  Clermont  County, 
Ohio,  April  27th,  18S2.  Entered  West  Point  Academy,  May  31st,  1S39.  gradu- 
ated therefrom  four  years  later,  and  entered  the  army  as  Brevet  Second 
Lieutenant  4th  U.  S.  Infantry,  September  30th,  1S43.  With  this  regiment,  he 
served  throughout  the  Mexican  war,  and  immediatelv  upon  his  return  to  the 
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United  States,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1848,  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  Dent. 

He  was  subsequently  stationed  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  New  York;  Detroit, 
Michigan;  and  in  1851  was  ordered  to  duty  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  On  the  5th 
of  July,  1853,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  but  resigned  his  commission 
one  j-ear  later,  and  returned  to  civil  life. 

When  the  Rebellion  began,  he  tendered  his  services,  and  was  soon  there- 
after appointed  Colonel  2ist  Illinois  Infantry.  In  August,  1861,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General,  and  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Donald- 
son, was  promoted  to  Major-General  U.  S.   Volunteers. 

The  first  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  twice  President  of  the  Republic,  his 
subsequent  history  is  but  the  history  of  our  country. 

By  his  own  talents  and  ability,  he  rose  from  an  humble  position  in  private 
life,  to  one  of  the  most  exalted  positions  ever  occupied  by  man,  and  yet  he 
never  grew  above  or  away  from  a  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  masses,  in  all 
that  pertained  to  the  best  interests  of  those  whose  love,  affection  and  devotion 
he  retained  to  the  last. 

As  the  first  soldier  of  the  age,  he  successfully  led  our  armies  by  decisive 
victories,  to  an  enduring  peace. 

As  a  conquerer,  he  dictated  terms  to  the  vanquished,  more  liberal  than 
ever  before  known. 

As  a  statesman,  by  inaugurating  and  pushing  to  a  successful  issue  the  great 
principle  of  arbitration,  he  placed  peace  before  war,  and  achieved  the  crown- 
ing victory  of  his  life  at  Genera. 

As  a  friend  he  was  enduring,  steadfast,  trusting  and  true;  fidelity  to  their 
cause  was  the  law  of  his  being. 

Captain  John  E.  yoncs  died  at  Carroll,  Iowa,  October  27th,  1SS4. 

Captain  Jones  was  born  in  North  Hadley,  Mass.,  April  15th,  1837,  and  re- 
moved to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  when  sixteen  years  of  age.  Upon  the  declaration 
of  war,  he  repaired  to  Madison,  Wis.,  and  on  the  17th  of  April,  1861,  enlisted  in 
Co.  "K,"  1st  Regiment  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  for  the  three  months'  service. 

On  the  nth  of  October,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  Captain,  and  assigned 
to  duty  as  Regimental  Qiiartermaster  of  the  i6lh  Wisconsin  Volunteers. 
With  his  regiment  he  participated  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh  and  Corinth,  and 
the  operations  around  Vicksburg,  immediately  after  the  captui-e  of  which 
place,  he  was  appointed  by  the  President,  Captain  and  Assistant  Quarter- 
master, in  which  capacity  he  served  to  the  close  of  the  war,  and  his  muster 
out  at  Madison  Wisconsin,  December  3d,  1864. 

He  then  established  the  grain  and  live  stock  firm  of  Jones  &  Parsons,  but 
his  health  failing,  under  a  renewal  of  an  army-contracted  disease,  he  removed 
to  Dakota,  and  from  there  to  Carroll,  Iowa.  His  continuous  suffering  and 
frequent  hemorrhages  so  weakened  him,  that  he  was  unable  to  resist  a  slight 
attack  of  typhoid  fever,  which  carried  him  away,  leaving  a  dependent  wife  and 
three  small  children. 
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Captain  Josiah  Barber,  died  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  loth,  1S84. 

Captain  Barber  was  born  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  3rd,  1825.  Adopt- 
ing the  profession  of  civil  engineering,  he  was  for  many  years  engaged  in 
railroad  construction  on  many  important  lines  centering  at  Cleveland.  In 
1S50  he  removed  to  Columbus,  where,  in  the  following  year,  he  married  Miss 
Caroline  I.  Cooke,  (an  accomplished  daughter  of  a  worthy  pioneer  citizen  of 
Franklin  Countv,)  who  lives  to  sadly  realize  and  lament  her  affectionate 
husband's  untimely  death.  In  July,  1862,  he  entered  the  army  as  2nd  Lieu- 
tenant, 95th  O.  V.  Infantry,  Colonel  McMillen,  commanding.  He  first  served 
with  credit  in  Kentucky,  and  then  aided  in  the  capture  of  Jackson,  Miss.; 
operated  with  the  forces  about  Big  Black  river;  participated  with  the  15th 
Armv  Corps  in  the  various  assaults  at  Vicksburg. 

During  the  winter  of  1863-4,  his  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  i6th  Army 
Corps,  afterwards  commanded  by  General  A.  J.  Smith,  with  which  it  served 
to  the  close  of  the  war.  Participated  in  the  engagement  at  Guntown  under 
General  Sturgis;  the  contests  with  General  Forrest  around  Memphis;  with 
General  Jo.  Mower  in  his  campaign  through  Arkansas  and  Missouri  in  pur- 
suit of  General  Price;  participated  with  his  regiment  at  the  Battle  of  Nash- 
ville, he  was  of  the  assaulting  column,  which,  near  the  close  of  the  engage- 
ment, carried  one  of  the  most  important  positions  of  the  enemy  and  captured 
a  Confederate  Battery.  His  command  was  then  transferred  to  New  Orleans, 
where,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Canby,  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
Mobile  and  Spanish  Fort. 

With  his  regiment  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  at  Camp  Chase, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  August  19th,  1865. 

As  evidence  of  the  services  rendered,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  "rolls" 
disclose  the  sad  fact  that  of  1,085  officers  and  men  enlisted,  528  officers  and 
men  were  either  killed  in  battle  or  died  of  wounds  or  disease  contracted  in  the 
service. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  his  old  home  at  Cleveland,  where 
he  resided  until  the  close  of  his  most  honorable  and  useful  life. 

He  was  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  our  Society,  and  from  its  organiza- 
tion to  the  time  of  his  death,  never  missed  attending  a  reunion.  Much  in 
truth  might  be  written  of  his  nobility  of  character,  his  sacrifices  for  his  coun- 
try and  his  devotion  to  his  family.  We,  his  companions,  will  sadly  miss  his 
kindly  smile  and  cordial  greeting,  which  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  in- 
cidents of  our  annual  meetings. 

The  President — The  next  report  in  order  will  be  that  of  our 
Recording  Secretary,  Colonel  Dayton,  and  enquired  of  Colonel 
Cadle,  if  he  had  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  who  said  he  had 
not. 

The  President. — I  have  one  or  two  letters  from  Colonel  Day- 
ton, which  I  will  read,  and  which  will  explain  to  the  Society  why 
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he  is  absent   and  then  had  Colonel  Cadlc  read   the   following  let- 
ters from  Colonel  Da\  ton: 

Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  ) 

Madison  Sc^uare,  New  York,  September  4^ — 3  P.  M.   ^ 

Dear  General: — I  am  called  East,  by  wire,  to  Nellie,  who  is  at  Narcagan- 
sett  Pier,  critically  ill;  got  here  an  hour  since,  and  go  on  next  train. 

I  shall  not  be  at  the  meeting,  but  have  sent  the  books  to  you  at  Grand  Pa- 
cific. 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  M.  Daytox. 
General  Sherman, 
President. 


Cincinnati,  September  7,  1S85. 
General  W.  T.  Sherman, 
CJiicaoo,  III.   : 
General: — Colonel    Dayton  was  called  away     from  the  city  very    sud- 
denly, and  by  his    telegraphic    order,  I    send    you,    v/a  express,  care   Grand 
Pacific  Hotel,  one  package,  containing  books  belonging  to  Army  of  Tennessee- 
Hoping  they  may  arrive  in  good  condition,  I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  M.  Dayton, 

Per  Sands. 

The  President; — I  have  no  doubt  that  Colonel  Dayton  will 
make  a  report  in  time  to  be  added  to  these  proceedings.  If  the 
Society  choose,  you  can  adopt  a  resolution  to  have  his  report 
printed  with  the  proceedings. 

Captain  Fagan: — I  move  that  the  report  of  Colonel  Dayton, 
when  received,  be  printed  and  published  as  usual. 

Carried. 

Note. — The  Secretary  offers  the  following,  therefore: 

RECORDING  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  }_ 
Secretary's  Office,  December  2,  1SS5.         J 

General  W.  T.  Sherman, 

Preside7tt  Society  of  the  Army  Te?inessee; 
My  absence  from  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  September  gth  and 
loth,  prevented  mv  presenting  my  report,  as  required  bv  the  By-Laws.  I  now 
beg  leave  to  do  so,  and  will  incorporate  it  with  the  annual   report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  meeting,  as  provided  for  b}'  its  action. 
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Tlie  moncv  received  from  members,  on  account  of  fees  and  dues,  since  my 
last  report,  has  been 

For  permanent  fund $106.00, 

For  general  fund 437-00. 

and  has  been  handed  to  the  Treasurer,  and  by  him  receipted  for,  as  his  report 
has  stated. 

h  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  at  its  seventeenth  meeting,  was 
printed  and  distributed  to  the  members  not  in  arrears  of  dues  and  whose  ad- 
dress was  known. 

Receipts  for  money  paid  me  has  been  sent  to  each  member  who  has  paid, 
and  in  many  cases  notices  have  been  sent  to  delinquents. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  understanding  regarding  annual  dues  and  their 
payment,  and  the  matter  of  life  memberships,  therefore  I  take  the  liberty  to  di- 
rect  attention  to  Article  i  of  our  By-laws,  and  also  to  the  following  resolution, 
passed  at  the  meeting  of  October,  1874,  viz.: 

'■'^ Resolved,  That  any  member  who  shall  be  in  default  of  payment  of  any 
part  of  his  membership  fee  at  our  next  annual  meeting,  or  any  member  who 
shall  be  in  arrears  of  dues  at  any  time  after  our  next  annual  meeting,  to  the 
amount  of  five  dollars,  shall  have  liis  name  dropped  from  the  published  list  of 
members.  Any  member  being  so  dropped  shall  have  his  name  restored  at  any 
time  when  full  payment  of  arrears  for  fees  and  dues  have  been  made." 

Any  member  may  take  a  life  membership,  as  provided  and  can  be  found  in 
the  report  of  the  meeting  at  Madison,  1872,  viz.:  at  a  cost  of  thirty-five  dol- 
lars, less  any  fees  or  dues  he  may  have  previously  paid. 

The  correspondence  of  this  office  has  been  rather  more  than  in  previous 
years. 

The  expenses  have  been  about  as  usual.  But  the  particulars  of  vouchers  are 
given  in  the  Treasurer's  report,  and  I  do  not  mention  them. 

L.  M.  Dayton, 
Recording-  Secretary. 

Note. — Below  the  Secretary  begs  leave  to  give  a  statement, 
showing  payments  made  him  from  October  30th,  1884,  to  Decem- 
ber 5th,  1SS5. 

1SS4.  1884. 

Oct.  30,  Capt.  J.  C.  Neely,            $5.00  Dec.  17.  Capt.  Harlan  Page,  5.00 

'•     31,  Lieut.  E.  P.  Tobey,           5.00  "    20,  Capt.  W.  S.  Marshall,  5.00 

Nov.   2,  Gen.  O.  O.   Howard,         500  "   24,  Lieut.  A.  M.  Trimble,  5.00 

"     3.  Capt.  J.  V.  Le\vis,               7.00  "  31,  Capt.  J.  B.  Colton,  2.00 

«     5,  Maj.-Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge,  7.00  "   31,  Lieut.  L.  Stillwell,  i.oo 

••     5,  Surg.  C.  Goodbrake,          i.oo  "   31,  Col.  L.  H.  Roots,  5.00 

"     7,  Brig. -Gen.  J.  P.  Hawkins,  5,00  1885. 

"     8,  B.  Gen.  W.  Sooj  Smith,  5.00  Jan.   28,  Gen.  J.  M.  Corse,  5.00 

"     9,  Col.  John  Connell,              5.00  "     28,  Lt.  W.  D.  E.  Andreas,  i.oo 

"    14,  Capt.  B.  M.  Custer,            7.00  "     28,  Gen.  G.  P.  Ihrie,  i.oo 

Dec.  10,  Lieut.  H.  O.  Dwight,       10.00  "     28,  Gen.  R.  ALacfeeley,  6.00 
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^lar.  22,  Capt.  John  Schenck,         5.00 
Apr.    S,  Capt.  W.  T.  Prunty,         4.00 
"       8,  Major  A.  V.   Bohn,  3.00 

"       8,  Col.  J.  M.  Loomis,  2.00 

"     29,  Gen.  J.  D.  Bingham,         i.oo 
July     6,  Col.  T.  J.  Newsham,         i.oo 
"     10,  Col.  J.  S.  Martin,  2.00 

"     10,  Col.  Oliver  Wood,  2.00 

Aug.  31,  Lt.-Col.  Geo.  H.   Hildt,  2.00 

2.00 
2.00 
I.oo 
I.oo 
I.oo 
I.oo 
2.00 

5.00 
3.00 

I.oo 

5.00 

I.oo 
I.oo 
Sept.        Gen.  C.  B.  Fisk,  15.00 


1S85. 
Sept. 


31. 
31. 
3^ 
3^' 
31. 
31. 
31- 
31. 
3I' 
3h 
31. 
31. 
3i> 


Capt.  A.  S.  Skilton, 

Major  W.  C.  Henry, 

Capt.  Jas.  Nish, 

Maj.  Jas.   McFarland, 

Col.  C.  C.  Kellogg, 

Col.  W.J.  Landram, 

Col.  Oscar  Jackson, 

Lieut.  S.  T.  Brush, 

Major  S.  Lyman, 

Gen.  D.  H.  Brush, 

Lieut.  F.  H.  Putney, 

Capt.  R.  B.  Frary, 

Capt.  W.  A.  Ruff, 

Gen.  C.  B.  Fisk, 

Maj.  W.  A.  Wainwright,3.oo 

Capt.  B.  F.  Darling,         5.00 

Maj.  W.  S.  Robertson,     i.oo 

Maj.  B.  J.  D.  Irwin,  9.00 
9,  Capt.  Chas.  E.  Putnam,  i.oo 
9,  Capt.  W.  B.  Leach,  i.oo 

9,  Lieut.  H.  H.  Rood,  3.00 

9,  Capt.  R.  M.  Campbell,  2.00 
9,  Capt.  S.  S.  Tripp,  2.00 

9,  Lt.-Col.  A.  M.  Dresser,  5.00 
9,  Maj.  R.  C.  Crowell,  5.00 
9,  B.-Gen.  W.  W.  Belknap,  i.oo 
9,  Capt.  J.  G.  Everest,  1,00 

9,  Lieut.  Ezra  Nuckolls,  i.oo 
9,  Lieut  H.  D.  Dement,  6.00 
9,  Capt.  J.  W.  Evenden,  2.00 
9,  Col.  Nelson  Cole,  2.00 

9,  Capt.  N.  L.  Lutz,  i.oo 

9,  Capt.  B.  M.  Callender,  i.oo 
9,  Lieut.  J.  H.  Lakin,  3.00 

g.  Brig  -Gen.  J.  A.  Potter,  i.oo 
9,  Capt.  J.  A.  Smith,  i.oo 

9,  Capt.  J.  D.  Fegan,  i.oo 


9,  B.-Gcn.  J.  S.  Reynolds,  6.00 
9,  Lt.-Col.  N.  P.  Gilsoe,  20.00 
9,  Capt.  B.  F.  Monroe,  3  00 
9,  Capt.  Harlan  Page,  i.oo 

9,  Lieut.  A.  N.  Reece,  i.oo 
9,  B.-Gen.  Jno.  McArthur,  6.00 
9,  Lieut.  R.  S.  TuthiU,  2.00 
9,  Capt.  Wm.  C.Johnson,  20.00 
9,  Maj.  Hoyt  Sherman,  6.00 
9,  Capt.  Holmes  Hoge,  4.00 

9,  Capt.  J.  W.  McElravy,  3.00 
9,  Capt.  A.  L.  Ogg,  2.00 

9,  Capt.  G.  O.  Morgridge,  3.00 
9,  Capt.  A.J.  Harding,  i.oo 

9,  Capt.  G.  W.   Sylvis,  i.oo 

9,  Capt.  D.  H.  Gile,  2.00 

9,  B.-Gen.  W.  R.  Marshall,  i.oo 
9,  Capt.  C.  G.  Warner,  3.00 
9,  Maj.  William  Warner,  3.00 
9,  Maj.  T.  J.  Newsham,  i.oo 
9,  Capt.  Jos.  G.  Robinson,  i.oo 
9,  Lt.-Col.  W.  H.  Bolton,  i.oo 
9,  Capt.  M.J.  McGrath,  20.00 
9,  Brig. -Gen.  M.  M.  Bane,  3.00 
9,  Lt.-Col.  Fred.  Welker,  2.00 
9,  Maj.  L.  H.  Everest,  i.oo 

9,  Maj.  A.  Willison,  i.oo 

9,  Capt.  C.  E.  Lanstrum,  i.oo 
9,  Adjt.  F.  Y.  Hadley,  i.oo 

9,  Col.  Owen  Stewart,  5.00 

9,  Capt.  J.  H.  Monroe,  3-oo 
9,  Maj.  C.   W.  Smith,  2.00 

9,  Maj.  Leo  Rassieur,  2.00 

9,  Col.  P.  Pease,  2.00 

9,  Capt.  Chas.  Stiesmeier,  2.00 
9,  Maj.  B.  H.  Peterson,  3.00 
9,  Maj.  O.  C.  Towne,  2.00 

9,  Sur.  Jos.  Spiegelhalter,  iS.oo 
9,  Surg.  C.  Goodbrake,  i.oo 
9,  Maj.  Charles  Hipp,  2.00 

9,  Surg.  E.  D.  Kittoe,  17.00 

9,  Col.  Theo.  Meumann,  2.00 
9,  Col.  PL  T.  Noble,  i.oo 

g,  Col.  R.  V.  Ankeney,  300 
9,  Maj.  P.  H.  McCauley,  6.00 
g,  Capt. J.  A.   Sexton,  i.oo 
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Lt.-Col.  S.  L.  Taggert,  i.oo 
Col.  D.  B.  Hcnder.-ion,  20,00 
B.-Gen.  W.  R.  Row-lev,  5  00 
Surg.  VV.  II.  Gibbon, 
Surg.  J.  R.  Zearing, 
Capt.  B.  R.  Sherman, 
Lieut.  Jas.  W.  Porter, 
Surg.  II.  Wardner, 
Capt.  G.  A.  Bussey, 
Lieut.  Geo.  L.  Paddock,  i.oo 
Maj.  Ed.  S.  Johnson,  2.00 
Capt.  CO.  Patier,  i.oo 

Col.  A.J.  Seaj,  i.oo 

B.Gen.  T.  C.  Fletcher,  2.00 
Lt.  J.  Q^  A.  Campbell,  2.00 
Lt.-Col.  B.  T.  Wright,  i.oo 
Maj.  R.  N.  Evans,  4.00 

Capt.  II.  W.  B.  Hojt,  17,00 
Capt.  J.  L.  Burnet,  3.00 

Surg.  E.  B.  Harrison,  5.00 
Capt.  B.  II.  Ferguson,  5.00 
B.-Gen.  R.  W.  Healy,  20,00 
B.-Gen.  J.  M.  Ruggles,  3.00 
Capt.  J.  O.  Pullen,  4.00 

Capt.  H.  S.  Prophet,  i.oo 
Maj.  R.W.  McClaughry  i.oo 
2.00 
I.oo 
20.00 
3.00 
2.00 
I.oo 
6,00 
2.00 
1.00 

3.00 

2.00 
I.oo 
I.oo 

4.00 


ISS5. 

Sept. 


Col.  G.  A.  Pierce, 
Lt.-Col.  A.  C.  Fiske, 
B.-Gen.  J.  G.  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Crafts  J.  Wright, 
Capt.  A.  T.  Andreas, 
Lt.-Col.  Wm.  Avery, 
Lieut.  W.  G.  Mead, 
Capt.  J.  T.  McAuley, 
Surg.  E.  Powell, 
Capt.  C.  C.  Chadwick, 
Surg.  W.  C.  Jacobs, 
Capt.  C.  F.  Matteson, 
Capt.  M.  A.  Higley. 
Lt.-Col.  J.  C.  Stone, 
Capt.W.D.  E.  Andrus,    i.oo 
Maj.  P.  Flynn,  4.00 

Capt.  H.  J.  Gleason.     20.00 
Lieut.  H.  L.  Gray,  i.oo 

B.-Gen.  W.  Sooy  Smith  i.oo 
Lieut.  ].  T.  Moss,  2.00 


Lieut.  W.  S.  Scribncr,  3.00 
Capt.  I.  P.  Ruinsey,  2.00 

Lieut.  J.  W.  Rumsey,  3.C0 
Maj.  C.  H.  Dyer,  4.00 

Lieut.  F.  S.  Allen,  6.00 

Brig. -Gen.  E.  A.  Carr,  20.00 
Maj.   Sam.  Mahon,  i.oo 

Capt.    W.   McCrory,  i.oo 

Lieut.  J.  Everts,  3.00 

Col.  E.  W.  Rice,  2.00 

Surg.  A.  E.  Heighway,  1,00 
Lieut. -Col.  J.  F.  Howe,  i.oo 
Capt.  A.  S.  Stewart,  2.00 
Capt.  W.  H.  Stewart,  i.oo 
Lieut. -Col.  A.  Jacobson,  i.oo 
I^ieut.  Davey  C lough,  7.00 
Capt.  J.  E.  White,  6.00 

Lieut.  J.  R.  Dunlap,  i.oo 

Capt.  L.  G.  Randall,  6.00 
Adjt.  B.W.  Underwood,  i.oo 
Capt.  J.  C.  Neely,  i.oo 

Col.  R.  N.  Pearson,  i.oo 

Maj.-G.  Sch.  Hamilton,  i.oo 
Capt.  O.  C.  Lademan,  2.00 
Maj.  W.  E.  Ware,  5.00 

Maj.  Geo.  Mason,  i.oo 

Lt.-Col.  Jas.  Stockton,  2.00 
B.-G.  J.  A.  Williamson,  i  00 
Capt.  Wm.  Zickerick,  300 
Maj.  W.  L.  B.  Jenney,  6.00 
Brig. -Gen.  A.  C.  Ducat,  6.00 
Capt.  Martin  Beem,  i.oo 

Lieut.  Frank  C.  Wilson,  6.00 
Brig.-G.  R.  J.  Oglesby,    6.00 

,  Col.  B.  Hancock,  6.00 

Capt.  P.  McGrath,  3.00 

Lieut.  F.  P.  Fisher,  i.oo 

Lt.-Col.  Jos.  B.  Leake,  6.00 
Brig.-G.  R.  W.  Smith,  6.00 
Gen.  A.  L.  Chetlain,  i.oo 
B.-G.  Willard  Warner,  2.00 
Capt.  F.  H.  Marsh,  20.00 
Capt.  Jno.  B.  Colton,       i.oo 

,  Surg.  O.  W.  Nixon,  4.00 
Col.  T.  J.  Kinney,  5-oo 

Brig.-G.  G.  M.  Dodge,     i.oo 
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18S5. 

Sept.    9,  Sur 


G.  W.  Rohr, 
9,  Col.  J.  H.  Elliott,  i.oo 

9,  Brig. -Gen.  Ezra  Taylor,  i.oo 
9,  Lieut.  H.  S.  Cari-oll,  i.oo 
9,  Lieut. -Col.  Ad.  Ware,  i.oo 
9,  Capt.  L  B.  Potts,  I.oo 

10,  Brig.-G.  C.  C.  Walcutt,  i.oo 
10,  Lieut.  James  Gates,  2.00 

10,  Capt.  A.  G.  Gault, 
10,  Maj.  J.  M.  Watts, 
10,  Lieut.  T.  W.  Letton, 
10,  Surg.  G.  M.  Staples, 
10,  Lt.  Matt.  W.  Borland,  20.00 
10,  Capt.  Oscar  Ludwig,       20.00 
10,  Brig.-G.  J.  M.  Hedrick,  6.00 
10,  Lt.-Col.  C.  Cadle,  Jr.,      2.00 
10,  Brig.-G.  Saml.  Fallows,  i.oo 
10,  Brg.-G.  Wm.  E.  Strong,  i.oo 
10,  Col.  W.  F.  Vilas. 
10,  Col.   Geo.  G.  Pride, 
10,  Capt.  C.  R.  E.  Koch,     20.00 


1885. 

3.0a     Sept.  10,  Capt.  B.  Essroger,  17.00 

10,  Col.  W.  L.  Barnuin,  2.00 

10,  Lt.-Col.  J.  W.  Barlow,  i.oo 

10,  Col.  Thos.  Reynolds,  3  00 

10,  Col.  W.  B.  Keeler,  i.oo 

10,  Capt.  S.  W.  Crawford,  20.00 

10,  Capt.  Geo.  Hunt,  6.00 

10,  Lt.-Col.  F.  D.  Grant,  7.00 

ID,  B.-G.  Green  B.  Raum,  3.00 

lo.  Col.  J.  S.  Wilcox,  2.00 

26,  Lieut.  R.  H.  Mann,  3.00 

16,  Gen.  R.  P.  Buckland,  2.00 

16,  INLnj.  Frank  F.  Peats,  5.00 

'     16,  Lieut.  C.  Gladding,  4.00 

16,  Capt.  W.  S.  Burns,  2.00 

16,  Lieut.  J.  T.  Moss,  2.00 

16,  Capt.  Ed.  L.  Baker,  10.00 

23,  Gen.  John  W.  Fuller,  2.00 

6.00     Oct.   28,  Maj.  F.  C.  Nichols,  2.00 

3.00     Dec.     3,  Lt.  II.  O.  Perrv,  Sii-oo 


2.00 

4.00 

I.oo 

20.00 


The  President   next  requested  of  the  Treasurer  his  report,  and 
General  Force  presented  and  read  as  follows: 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 


Chicago,  III.,  September  8,  1S85. 

PERMANENT    FUND. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  the  Permanent  Fund  comprised 
.$10,000  of  government  bonds  and  .$1,042.14  in  cash.  Since  that  date  this  fund 
has  received  from  the  Recording  Secretary,  $106;  from  interest  on  bonds, 
$400,  and  received  through  Captain  Peter  Hitchcock,  from  the  Local  Commit- 
tee that  had  charge  of  the  reunion  at  Cleveland,  a  balance  of  contributions  over 
expenses  remaining  in  their  hands  of  $100.  This  donation  from  the  members 
living  in  Cleveland  was  sent  in  time  to  be  noted  in  the  report  to  the  last  meet- 
ing, but  owing  to  mv  absence  to  Ohio,  it  did  not  reach  me  till  after  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  Permanent  Fund  now  consists  of  $10,000  of  registered  four  per  cent, 
government  bonds,  and  $1,648. i^   cash. 

GENERAL    FUND. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report,  there  was  in  the  Genera!  Fund  a  government 
bond  for  $1,000,  but  its  cash  had  been  overdrawn  $153.64. 
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Since  that  date  tlie  bond  has  been  sold,  and  the  receipts  in  cash  have  been, 
from  the  Recording  Secretary  $437,  from  interest  on  the  bond  $30,  and  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  of  the  bond  $1,213.75,  making  a  total  of  cash  receipts,  $1,680.75. 

The  expenditures  are:  Overdraft  at  date  of  the  last  report,  $153.64;  ex- 
penses of  the  office  of  the  Recording  Secretary  for  stationary,  postage,  express 
and  clerk  hire,  $56.25;  pay  of  stenographer  for  reporting  proceedings  of  the 
last  meeting,  $55;  cost  of  preparing  and  printing  the  report  of  the  last  meet- 
ing, $423;  cost  of  preparing  and  printing  two  volumes  of  consolidated  reports, 
in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Society  at  the  meeting  in  St, 
Louis,  Mav  nth.  18S2,  $1,819;  cost  of  packing  boxes  and  plates,  $4;  making  a 
total  of  expenditure,  $2,510.89.  The  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts  is 
.$830.14. 

The  General  Fund  is  exhausted  and  is  overdrawn  to  the  amount  of  ^'830. 14. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  cost  of  the  consolidated  reports,  there  would  be  nearly 
$1,000  cash  in  this  fund.  When  the  first  two  volumes  of  consolidated  reports 
were  printed,  the  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  transfer  from  the  Permanent 
Fund  enough  to  cover  any  deficiency  in  the  General  Fund  caused  by  that  pub- 
lication, and  was  subsequently  authorized  to  make  a  transfer  when  the  condi- 
tion of  the  General  Fund  warranted  it.  I  suggest  that  the  Treasurer  be 
authorized  now  to  make  a  like  transfer  and  retransfer. 

My  books  and  vouchers  accompany  this  report. 

M.  F.  Force, 

Treasurer. 


The  President: — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  your 
Treasurer,  and  in  that  connection  I  wish  to  compliment  the  par- 
ties who  have  been  instrumental  in  printing  the  three  or  four 
volumes  of  our  report.  They  are  interesting  and  valuable  in  the 
extreme,  and  I  hope  every  member  will  obtain  the  four  volumes. 
Every  day  I  find  them  of  infinite  value  for  reference.  Gentle- 
men, you  have  heard  the  report  of  your  Treasurer,  what  is  your 
pleasure  in  regard  to  it.'' 

On  motion  of  Lieutenant  Scribner, 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  be  accepted,  and 
his  recommendation  granted. 

While  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  being  read.  General 
Oglesby,  General  Logan,  Colonel  Marshal,  Colonel  Fletcher  and 
Captain  (Governor)  B.  R.  Sherman,  came  in,  and  the  President 
requested  them  to  take  seats  with  him  on  the  stage.  They  were 
flatteringly  received  with  enthusiastic  cheering. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Dresser  inquired  of  the  President,  as  a 
matter  of  information,  what  it  would  cost  to  procure  copies  of  the 
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consolidated  reports.     He  understood  a  large  number  of  members 
desired  to  get  extra  copies. 

The  President: — I  am  informed  by  General  Hickenlooper,  that 
those  w  ho  have  not  obtained  the  first  two  volumes,  can  obtain 
them  at  cost.  He  will  probably  answer  as  to  cost  of  the  second 
two  volumes. 

General  Hickenlooper: — There  has  been  no  resolution  passed 
by  the  Society,  covering  the  sale  of  the  additional  volumes  in  the 
issued  numbers  HI.  and  IV.  There  was  a  resolution  passed  at  a 
previous  meeting,  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  sell  volumes  I.  and 
II.  at  a  cost  of  $3.75-  I  suppose  it  would  be  in  order  to  offer  now 
a  similar  resolution,  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  dispose  of 
volumes  III.  and  IV.  at  the  same  price.  It  confines  the  authority 
to  purchase  to  members  of  the  Society,  so  that  other  persons  may 
not  come  in  and  exhaust  the  edition. 

The  President: — Can  you  sell  the  two  volumes  at  $3.75? 

General  Hickenlooper: — Yes  sir.  That  was  the  cost  price  of 
publication.  In  connection  with  that,  there  is  a  matter  that  the 
Society  had  better  take  into  consideration  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  is  the  question  whether  they  will  provide  to  deposit  with 
library  associations  throughout  the  country,  volumes  that  they 
may  make  application  for,  without  cost.  I  find  that  quite  a  num- 
ber of  library  associations  send  to  me  for  copies  of  these  volumes. 
I  have  now  no  authority  to  grant  their  requests. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Dresser: — I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  au- 
thorized to  sell  any  extra  volumes  that  may  be  in  his  hands,  at  the 
cost  price,  including  the  Third  and  Fourth  volumes.  As  to  de- 
positing them  in  the  public  libraries— there  are  so  many  public 
libraries,  that  would  take  everything  they  could  get,  that  I  think 
it  would  be  injudicious.  The  edition  would  soon  he  exhausted, 
and  the  present  members  who  have  not  secured  the  volumes, 
might  perhaps  be  deprived  of  that  privilege;  and  I  move  that  all 
such  members  as  would  like,  be  permitted  to  purchase  and  put 
them  in  public  libraries.  If  we  attempt  to  supply  all  public 
libraries,  the  edition  will  soon  be  exhausted.  I  will  make  a  mo- 
tion that  the  Secretar}^  be  authorized  to  sell  them  at  the  cost 
price  to  members  of  the  association. 

Colonel  Rowley: — I  would   suggest  that  we   except  the   Con- 
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gressional  Library  at  Washington.  I  tliink  it  is  eminently  proper 
that  the  Congressional  Library  should  be  supplied  with  copies  of 
our  report. 

The  President: — I  think  that  our  Corresponding  Secretary 
should  be  authorized  to  sell,  at  •t3.75,  the  Third  and  Fourth  vol- 
uniL-s,  to  nieinbers  u2K)n  application. 

Colonel  Rowley: — I  desire  to  amend,  by  adding  "public  libra- 
ries'"; tliat  is,  that  public  libraries  shall  have  the  j^rivilege  of 
making  purchases  the  same  as  the  members,  as  long  as  any  of  the 
edition  remains. 

The  President: — The  amendment  is,  that  the  same  privilege  be 
extended  to  public  libraries. 

Lieutenant  Campbell: — I  would  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
effect. 

The  President: — There  is  already  one  amendment. 

Lieutenant  Campbell: — I  offer  an  amendment  to  that  amend- 
ment. 

The  President: — I  think  that  is  about  as  far  as  it  should  go. 
[Laughter.] 

Lieutenant  Campbell: — Yes,  that  is  about  as  far  as  it  should  go. 
I  think  the  records  of  the  Society  should  be  placed  in  the  public 
records,  and  I  move  that  the  State  libraries  of  States  represented 
in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  be  furnished  with  copies  of  this 
report. 

The  President: — I  rule  that  out,  because  it  is  a  new  motion. 

A  JMember: — I  have  no  amendment  to  offer,  but  I  suggest  to 
my  comrade  over  there,  the  author  of  the  amendment  pending, 
that  I  cannot  see  the  impropriety  of  selling  these  volnmes  to  any 
body  that  wants  them.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  limited  to 
societies  or  to  public  libraries.  If  the  object  is  to  unload  surplus 
volumes,  so  as  to  get  the  money  in  the  treasury.  I  see  no  propriety 
in  limiting  it  to  any  particular  class  of  purchasers. 

Colonel  Rowley:— In  answer  to  the  comrade,  I  will  say  that 
the  demand  is  somewhat  limited.  I  supposed  the  edition,  as  now 
published,  would  be  taken  up  ahr.ost  entirely  by  the  members  of 
the  Society,  or  their  immediate  friends  through  them. 
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General  Warner: — How  many  copies  of  each  volume  are  issued. 

Colonel  Rowley:— I  understood  tliat  but  a  thousand  were 
printed. 

General  Hickenlooper:— Only  about  six  hundred  copies  have 
been  printed 

Colonel  Rowley: — It  seems  to  me,  we  could  hardly  go  into  the 
book  pubHshing  business  for  the  general  public. 

The  President: — The  only  motion  before  you  now,  is  to  give  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  authority  to  sell  lo  public  libraries  the 
surplus  copies  of  the  reports  III.  and  IV. 

Colonel  Dresser: — I  accept  the  amendment  to  the  original 
motion. 

The  President: — The  vote  will  first  be  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment, namely,  to  sell  to  public  libraries  as  well  as  members. 

Motion  being  put,  it  was  decided  carried. 

The  President: — Now,  the  original  motion,  wr.ich  was  to  sell  to 
the  members,  at  $3.75,  for  volumes  III.  and  IV.,  as  well  as  I.  and 
II.,  is  before  you.     Are  you  prepared  for  the  question? 

Colonel  Dresser: — Before  that  motion  is  put,  I  wish  to  correct 
the  President  in  this.  My  motion  was  not  to  sell  at  $3  75,  but  at 
the  cost  price.  I  do  not  know  that  $3.75  is  the  cost.  My  motion 
is  to  sell  at  the  cost  price. 

The  President:  —  I  understand  from  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary that  $S75  "^^^'^  cover  the  cost  of  publication.  Are  you  ready 
for  the  motion? 

Captain  Beem: — The  motion  recites  that  copies  would  be  sold 
to  members  at  $375.      Should  that  not  be  extra  copies? 

The  President: — There  is  no  rule  of  the  Society  for  the  sale  of 
these  at  all.  There  is  an  order  for  their  publication,  but  no  rule 
for  the  sale.  Under  this  resolution,  the  Third  and  Fourth  vol- 
umes will  be  sold  at  $3.75  to  members  and  to  public  libraries. 

General  Warner: — I  understand  the  gentleman's  question  is  to 
this  point,  that  the  Society  is  to  furnish  each  member  with  a  copy 
without  charge. 

The  President— to  the  Corresponding  Secretary: — Are  mem- 
bers furnished  free? 
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General  Hickenlooper: — Yes  sir. 

The  President: — Tlien  the  motion  is  for  extra  copies.  The 
members  will  be  supplied  as  heretofore,  with  copies  free  of 
charge;  one  copy  to  each  member.  Extra  copies  desired  bY 
members,  or  by  public  libraries,  will  be  furnished  at  $3.75- 

Carried. 

The  President: — The  Secretary  will  make  a  note  that  volumes 
III.  and  IV.  will  be  sold  for  $375,  which  is  the  cost  price.  The 
motion,  as  adopted,  I  construe  to  be  this:  That  every  member,  in 
good  standing,  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  shall 
receive  one  copy  gratis.  If  he  wants  extra  copies  for  himself,  or 
friends,  or  neighbors,  he  has  the  privilege  of  buying  at  the  cost 
price,  at  I3-75-     The  same  privilege  is  given  to  public  libraries. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  now  heard  all  the  standard  reports  of  last 
year.  The  next  business  in  order,  is  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  three  or  five  members,  at  your  pleasure,  to  select  the 
time  and  place  for  our  next  annual  meeting.  Are  you  ready  to 
undertake  that  business? 

General  G.  W.  Smith: — I  move  that  that  selection  be  made  by 
the  President  of  the  Society. 

The  President: — I  can  name  them,  if  you  choose,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  officers  of  the  Society. 

General  Smith: — I  insist  upon  my  motion,  that  the  selection  be 
made  by  the  President  of  the  Society. 

The  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  decided  carried. 

Dr.  Plummer: — I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  invita- 
tion to  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  tendered  to 
them  last  year  at  Lake  Minnetonka,  to  hold  their  next  reunion  at 
Rock  Island.  We  can  certainly  entertain  them,  and  I  think  it  is 
the  best  place  where  the  Society  can  meet,  and  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  them  come  there. 

On  motion  of  Colonel  Rowley, 

Resolved^  That  the  request  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Meeting. 

The  President: — The  committee  are  General  W.  W.  Belknap, 
Dr.  S.  C.  Plummer,  Captain  F.  Y.  Hedley,  Captain  J.  C.  Fagin, 
and  General  R.  W.  Healey. 
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These  gentlemen  are  now  the  committee  of  the  Society  of  the 
Arni}'  of  the  Tennessee,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  their  chairman, 
General  Belknap,  to  report  to  us  to-morrow,  at  our  business  meet- 
ing, that  their  report  may  be  adopted,  modified  or  not,  as  the 
Society  shall  determine.  General  Belknap,  you  will  call  your 
committee  together,  and  I  wish  this  committee  to  be  prompt  in 
making  their  report,  and  the  Society  will  then  act  upcjn  it. 

General  Belknap: — I  may  as  well  now  request  the  members  of 
that  committee  to  meet  at  my  room,  Rooni  351  at  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel,  this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock. 

The  President: — The  next  business  in  order  is  the  selection  of 
an  orator.     Are  you  prepared  to  enter  upon  that  business? 

On  motion  of  General  Bane, 

Resolved,  That  the  President  nominate  a  committee  of  five  to 
select  an  orator  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  President: — I  name  for  the  committee  the  following  gentle- 
men: 

General  M.  M.  Bane,  Chairman;  General  William  E.  Strong, 
Captain  B.  R.  Sherman,  General  Wm.  R.  Marshall,  and  Major  E. 
C.  Dawes. 

The  President: — General  ]3ane  will  call  his  committee  together 
at  his  own  pleasure,  to  report  to  the  Society  to-morrow  morning 
at  10  o'clock. 

General  Bane: — I  will  request  that  committee  to  meet  in  the 
gentlemen's  parlor  at  the  Pacific  Hotel,  this  afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 

The  President: — The  next  business  in  order  is  the  nomination 
of  otiicers  for  the  next  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  of  Colonel  Pierson, 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  nominate 
ofKcers  for  the  next  ensuing  year,  or  until  the  next  year. 

General  Rice: — I  offer  as  an  amendment  to  that,  that  we  re- 
elect the  same  officers  that  we  have  now  for  the  next  ensuing 
year. 

The  President: — You  had  better  go  through  the  forms  of  a  nom- 
ination. 

General  Rice: — Can't  we  get  outside  of  a  caucus  nomination? 
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The  President: — We  have  generally  gone  through  the  forms, 
and  elected  whom  we  pleased.  [Laughter. J  I  will  appoint  as  the 
committee  on  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Colonel 
R.  N.  Pearson,  Colonel  W.  T.  Shaw,  Lieutenant  Samuel  T.  Brush, 
General  E.  W.  Rice,  and  Captain  John  H.  IMonroe. 

Tlie  President: — Colonel  Pearson,  you  will  call  your  commit- 
tee together  at  such  time  as  you  please,  and  report  to-morrow 
morning,  at  10  o'clock,  your  preferences  for  officers  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  ensuing  year. 

Colonel  Pearson: — I  will  give  notice  to  the  committee  now,  that 
we  can  meet  in  the  parlor  of  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  at  2 :30  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  we  have  now,  with  reasonable 
despatch,  transacted  all  the  imj^ortant  business  which  called  us 
together  this  morning.  We  have  put  in  motion  the  machinery 
which  will  provide  for  the  coming  year. 

Captain  Tuthill: — Before  the  meeting  adjourns,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce for  the  Banquet  Committee,  that  the  banquet  is  to  take 
place  at  the  Grand  Pacific,  at  7:30  to-morrow  night,  and  we  want 
every  man  to 'be  there  at  7  o'clock,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
delay,  and  that  we  may  get  through  our  dinner  in  seasonable  time. 
The  tables  will  be  arranged  so  that  eight  will  sit  at  each  table,  and 
gentlemen  who  desire  to  sit  together  can  arrange  themselves  in 
that  order,  and  apply  to  Major  Jenny,  of  the  commitee,  at  the  club 
rooms  at  the  Grand  Pacific,  where  the  banquet  tickets  are  sold, 
and  he  will  give  them  a  table.  I  wish  also  to  announce,  that,  at 
the  last  meeting,  a  resolution  was  passed,  that  the  ladies  be  admit- 
ted to  the  banquet,  and  that  will  be  the  course  at  this  banquet. 
All  w^ho  desire  the  company  of  their  wives,  or  daughters,  or 
other  lady  friends,  at  the  banquet,  can  procure  tickets  for  them  at 
the  club  room  at  the  Grand  Pacific. 

Lieutenant  Scribner:— As  the  Secretary  of  the  Local  Executive 
Committee,  I  desire  to  announce  that  invitations  have  been  ac- 
cepted from  the  Industrial  Exposition  Company,  of  this  city,  for 
the  Society  to  visit  the  Exposition,  at  from  2  to  4  o'clock  this 
afternoon.  Your  badges  will  admit  mem])ers.  An  invitation  has 
also  been  extended  by  the  Panorama  Company,  of  the  Panorama 
of  the  Battle  of  Shiloh,  to  visit  and  inspect  that  picture  at  from  4 
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to  5  o'clock  this  afternoon.       Your  badges  will  also  admit  you  to 
the  Panorama. 

Captain  Tuthill: — One  word  further  from  the  Banquet  Commit- 
tee. There  was  a  good  deal  of  comj^laint  last  year,  as  I  under- 
stand, because  smoking  was  not  allowed  at  the  banquet,  and  I 
understand  the  ladies  said  they  did  not  wish  to  deprive  the  old 
soldiers  of  the  privilege  of  smoking  at  the  banquet.  Now,  we 
should,  at  this  meeting,  take  some  action.  The  banquet  will  be 
held  in  a  large  room,  and  I  do  not  think  smoking  will  inconven- 
ience anybody. 

General  Warner: — I  move  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
tendered  to  the  ladies  for  permission  to  smoke  at  the  banquet. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

Captain  Tuthill: — I  would  like  to  have  a  motion  to  that  eftect 
put  and  carried. 

The  President: — I  think  it  is  the  general  sense  of  the  Society 
that  we  be  permitted  to  smoke  to-morrow  night  at  the  banquet. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

Colonel  Newsham: — I  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
draft  resolutions  in  reference  to  our  late  comrade.  General  Grant, 
and  place  them  on  the  records  of  our  Society.  I  move  that  the 
committee  consist  of  five  members. 

The  President: — It  is  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  draft  suitable  resolutions,  commemorative  of  the  death 
of  our  comrade,  General  U.  S.  Grant.  What  is  the  pleasure  of 
the  Society  }  [Cries  of  "Question!  question!  question!"  ] 

The  question,  as  stated,  was  put  and  carried. 

The  President: — How  shall  that  committee  be  named  ? 

Voices: — By  the  chair. 

A  Member: — I  move  that  the  President  of  this  meeting  and 
General  Logan,  General  Grant's  two  immediate  successors,  be 
named  as  the  two  leading  members  of  that  committee. 

The  President: — Of  course,  the  death  of  General  Grant  is  an 
epoch,  not  only  in  our  own  history,  but  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  papers  have  been  flooded  with  resolutions,  and  what  we  do 
must  be  done  with  great  care,  because  we  were,  as  it  were,  a  part 
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of  his  family;  therefore,  as  I  have  to  speak  upon  that  subject,  and 
did  intend  to  speak  to  you,  at  this  meeting,  at  the  very  initial  part 
of  the  meeting,  but  the  local  committee  preferred  that  I  should 
defer  what  I  had  to  say  upon  that  subject  until  night,  because 
thev  think  we  will  have  a  larger  and  abetter  audience,  I  have  de- 
ferred to  their  will,  and  what  I  have  to  say  upon  that  subject  will 
be  written  and  delivered  to  you  to-night.  I  think,  therefore,  I 
ought  not  to  be  on  that  committee,  but  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  name  five  good  members,  who  will  fulfill  the  office 
l^erfectly. 

Several  Members: — Let  the  chair  name  them. 

Colonel  Dodge: — I  think  that  the  very  reasons  stated  by  the 
chair  for  ivot  serving,  are  the  reasons  for  appointing  the  chair  on 
the  committee. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Dresser: — I  move  that  the  committee  be 
composed  as  follows:  General  Sherman,  General  Logan,  Bishop 
Fallows,  GovencM-  Oglesby,  and  General  Green  B.  Raum.  [Ap- 
plause, and  cries  of  "Good!  good!  good!  '".] 

The  question  being  on  Colonel  Dresser's  motion  to  appoint  the 
above  named  comrades  as  a  committee  to  draft  resolutions,  com- 
men?orative  of  the  death  of  General  Grant,  it  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Captain  Beem: — It  seems  to  me  very  appropriate,  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  the  absence  of  any  will  or  testimony,  or  other  document 
in  writing,  designating  to  whom  General  Grant  desired  his  mem- 
bership to  descend,  to  make  a  motion  in  that  direction,  and  I 
move,  with  the  chairman's  approval,  and  the  unanimous  consent 
of  this  Society,  for  the  admission  into  full  membership  into  the 
rights,  privileges  and  obligations  of  members,  in  accordance  with 
the  third  amendment  to  the  constitution,  of  the  eldest  son  of  our 
first  commander,  Colonel  Fred.  D.  Grant. 

Several  Members: — He  is  a  member  already. 

Captain  Beem: — How  does  he  become  a  member  } 

Tlie  President:— He  was  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  as  a 
boy.  I  saw  him  at  Vicksburg.  Colonel  Fred.  Grant  is  fully  en- 
titled to  membership  here,  for  he  was  with  us  at  Vicksburg. 

Captain    Beem: — I  did   not   know    that  Colonel  Grant  was  a 
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member  of  this  Association.  In  that  case  I  will  change  my  mo- 
tion, and  make  it  that  Mrs.  Grant,  the  widow  of  our  first  com- 
mander, be  made  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society. 

General  Hickenlooper: — I  suppose  General  Beem  means  that 
Mrs.  Grant  be  designated  as  a  substitute  member.  Our  rules  and 
reo-ulations  provide  for  the  admission,  as  substitute  members,  of 
widows  of  members.  You  mean  a  substitute  member,  don't  you. 
General?    (To  General  Beem). 

Captain  Beem: — Yes,  I  mean  a  substitute  member. 

The  President: — (To  General  Hickenlooper.)  Am  I  right  about 
Colonel  Fred.  Grant? 

General  Hickenlooper: — Yes,  you  are  right,  he  is  a  member. 

The  President: — The  question  is  on  the  proposition  to  make 
Mrs.  Grant  an  honorary  member. 

On  the  motion  of  Captain  Beem  being  put  to  a  vote,  it  was 
declared  carried. 

On  motion  of  Colonel  Miller, 

Resolved,  That  the  widow  of  General  Crafts  J.  Wright,  be 
made  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society. 

On  motion  of  Colonel  Barnum. 

Resolved,  That  the  widow  of  Captain  Josiah  Barber  be  made  a 
substitute  member  of  this  Society. 

Captain  Ogg: — I  have  a  formal  designation  of  my  own  son  as 
successor  to  my  membership.  I  think  the  proposition  is  in  order 
at  this  time,  and  I  will  respectfully  request  that  his  name  be  en- 
rolled. 

General  Hickenlooper: — He  cannot  be  enrolled  now,  but  he 
can  succeed  you. 

General  Sherman  read  the  following  letter  from  Governor  J.  M. 
Rusk,  of  Wisconsin: 

Executive  Chamber,  ) 

Madison,  Wis.,  September  7,  1SS5.   \ 
General  Wm.  T.   Sherman, 

President  Society  Army  of  tlie  Tennessee,  Chicago,  III.: 
Dear  General: — I  regret  that  I  can  not  be  present  to  participate  in  the 
eighteenth  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Armj-  of  the  Tennessee,  owing 
to  engagements  made  prior  to  receiving  notice  of  the  time  of  our  meeting. 
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This  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me.  I  have,  up  to  this  time,  attended 
every  meeting  of  the  Society,  with  a  single  exception,  since  its  organization. 

VVishin"-  the  survivors  of  the  grand  old  Army  which  marched  through 
Georo-ia  to  the  Sea.  and  its  grand  old  commander,  many  more  reunions,  and 
manv  vears  of  health  and  prosperity,  I  remain, 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  Rusk. 

The  following  despatch  was  received  from  Hong  Kong,  China: 

Gkneral  Sherman: 

Pardon  mv  suggesting  the  reference.  It  is  the  world's  loss — noble  Grant 
and  Gordon — both  cherished  Anglo-Saxon  heroes. 

Pitman, 
Old  British  Officer. 

Colonel  Royal: — I  move  that  the  telegram  be  spread  upon  the 
records  of  the  proceedings. 

The  President. — There  will  lie  other  communications,  which 
General  Hickenlooper  will  hardly  have  time  to  read,  and  I  think 
we  can  safely  leave  to  him  the  publication  of  such  matter  as  will 
interest  us,  or  be  of  service  to  the  world,  in  their  publication. 
Still,  if  you  make  the  motion,  I  will  put  it.  Of  course,  General 
Hickenlooper  will  be  bound  by  the  action  of  the  Society,  but  I 
think  we  can  leave  those  things  safely  with  him.  Now,  gentle- 
men, what  business  have  you  further  to  suggest.-* 

Loud  and  persistent  calls  were  made  for  a  speech  from  General 
Logan,  and  when  he  came  forward  to  respond,  he  was  received 
with  cheers.     General  Logan  said: 

Mr.  President  axd  Comrades: 

I  have  just  arrived  in  the  city,  and  am  very  glad  to  meet 
with  you,  but  I  desire  not  to  intrude  myself  at  this  time,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  business  of  the  organization,  inasmuch  as  you  are 
to  meet  to-night,  to  listen  to  an  address  by  General  Sherman  to 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

The  President:  — General  Sanborn  delivers  the  oration,  and  I 
only  make  a   preliminary  address. 

General  Logan:— I  will  ask  that  I  may  not  be  required  to  say 
anythmg  at  this  time,  inasmuch  as  I  expect  to  say  something  later 
to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  in  response  to  a  toast.  I  thank 
you.     [Applause.] 
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The  President: — As  I  understand,  the  address  to-night  will  he 
made  by  General  Sanborn,  who  has  been  selected  as  the  orator. 
There  will  be  other  addresses,  one  by  myself,  and  afterwards,  if 
the  liourbe  not  too  late,  I  suppose  we  will  adopt  the  old  fashion 
of  calling  upon  those  who  are  on  the  stage  to  make  a  few  perti- 
nent remarks.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  have  any  further  busi- 
ness, we  will  transact  it.     Otherwise,  we  will  adjourn. 

Lieutenant  Scribner: — I  move  to  adjourn  to  10  o'clock  to-mor- 
row morning. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  Society  adjoiirned  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.,  September  loth,  in  the  call  board  room  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  this  adjournment  covering  the  meeting  this 
eveninof. 
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September  9,  1885. 
The  meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  the  annual  ora- 
tion and  other  addresses,  was  held  in  Central  Music  Hall,  where 
it  assembled  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  of  the  commit- 
tee. Many  members,  among  them,  General  Sherman,  General 
John  A.  Logan,  General  Oglesby,  Colonel  Vilas,  Colonel  Fred.  D. 
Grant,  General  Green  B.  Raum,  Colonel  G.  A.  Pierce,  General 
Dodge,  General  J.  M.  Schofield,  General  Marshall,  General  San- 
born, General  M.  F.  Force,  General  Hickenlooper,  General  S.  D. 
Atkins,  General  Schuyler  Hamilton,  General  W.  W.  Belknap 
Major  Hunt,  Bishop  Fallows,  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Colonel 
Fletcher,  Governor  Alger,  of  Michigan;  General  J.  G.  Wilson, 
General  Willard  Warner  and  General  R.  W.  Smith,  were  upon 
the  stage — the  auditorium  being  filled  with  the  remaining  mem- 
bers and  citizens  of  Chicasro.  At  eight  o'clock  the  President 
called  to  order,  saying:  I  beg  the  audience  to  understand  that 
this  is  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
We  welcome  all  citizens,  all  ages  and  classes,  to  meet  us  face  to 
face,  but  we  will  conduct  the  proceedings  in  our  own  way,  and 
we  believe  that  you  will  be  reasonably  content.  We  always  open 
our  exercises  with  prayer,  and  I  will  invite  the  Rev.  Bishop  Fal- 
lows to  offer  a  prayer  on  this  occasion. 

Bishop  Fallows,  addressing  the  Throne  of  Grace:    Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  devoutly  bless  Thee 
for  the  goodness  which  has  brought  us  together  to-night,  and 
for  the  occasion  upon  whicli  we  meet.  W"e  thank  Thee  that 
Thou  hast  preserved  our  lives  and  permitted  us  to  see  each  oth- 
ers' faces  again,  and  to  take  each  other  by  the  hand.  We  thank 
Thee  for  all  the  inspiring  memories  and  the  tlirilling  associations 
which  this  meeting  recalls.  Since  we  last  met,  some  of  our  num- 
ber, in  Thy  wise  Pi  evidence,  have  been  removed,  and  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  example  of  their  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  Republic 
and  their  consecrated  devotedness  to  dut}'.  We  thank  Thee  foi 
the  precious  legacy  which  has  been  bequeathed  us,  in  the  won^ 
derful  character,  and  the  signal  services  to  his  country   and   ours, 
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which  our  first  commander  rendered;  and  how  can  we  sufficiently 
praise  Thee  for  raising  him  up  to  meet  the  Nation's  urgent  needs, 
and  to  win  so  successfully,  not  only  the  victories  of  war,  but  the 
victories  of  peace.  Let  Thy  richest  blessings  rest  upon  the 
country  which  he  and  these,  Thy  servants,  and  the  countless 
host  they  stand  for,  did  so  much  to  save.  Unite  us  in  one  heart 
and  in  one  purpose.  Lead  us,  we  pray  Thee,  from  glory  unto  glory, 
and  may  our  Nation  be,  as  we  believe  in  our  heart  of  hearts. 
Thou  didst  intend  it  to  be,  the  foremost  Nation  of  the  world  in 
maintaining  the  principles  of  true  liberty,  equality  and  fraternitv; 
and  by  Thy  great  mere)',  we  pray  Thee,  finally  to  bring  us  all  to 
everlasting  life,  and  the  praise  shall  be  asciibed  to  the  Father,  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end.       Amen. 

Song. — "Zfari,  the  Trumpet^''  by  the  Imperial  Qiiartet.     [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  President  introduced  Governor  Oglesby  to    the    audience 
saying: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  suppose  the  most  of  you  have  the  card  containing  the  or- 
der of  exercises  in  your  hands,  and  it  seems  to  be  almost  surplus- 
age to  introduce  to  you  your  own  Governor,  General  Dick. 
Oglesby.  [Applause.]  He  is  put  down  by  the  Local  Committee 
on  this  list,  to  do  his  office,  the  address  of  welcome,  and  I  know 
he  will  do  it  well.  [Applause.] 
He  spoke  as  follows: 

WELCOME  ADDRESS. 

Mr.     President    and    Comrades    of    the    Society    of    the 
Army  ob^  the  Tennessee: 

In  soldier  phrase,  I  welcome  you  to  soldier  hospitality. 
We  ofi'er  you  our  platter,  canteen  and  cot.  [Applause.]  I  hope 
3^ou  will  not  feel  embarrassed;  we  welcome  you  here.  Feel  at 
home,  gentlemen.  You  are  surrounded  by  your  friends.  We 
know  something  of  your  character.  We  have  heard  something 
of  your  deeds,  and  we  are  somewhat  familiar  with  your  world- 
wide fame.  If  the  Governor  of  a  State  mav  be  allowed  to  step 
beyond   the  scope  of  simple  constitutional   duty,  and   assume,  in 
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the  name  of  the  people  of  his  State,  to  utter  their  voice,  to  speak 
for  them,  I  know  I  shall  be  excused  by  the  great  heart  of  the 
great  people  of  the  State,  aiul  in  their  name,  by  their  consent  and 
authority,  I  welcome  you  to  the  hospitable  soil  of  Illinois.  [Ap- 
plause.] We  greet  vou  heartily,  sincerely,  earnestly.  I  do  not  know 
any  one  subject  dearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  entire 
republic  than  that  subject,  that  theme,  that  cause  which  was  left 
for  four  long  years  to  your  keeping  and  guardianship.  It  has  not 
often  fallen  to  the  lot  of  men  to  hold  within  their  keeping  the  lib- 
erties of  an  entire  Nation.  It  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of 
man  to  bear  such  stupendous  responsibility.  Oh  yes,  comrades, 
in  the  name  of  women,  children  and  men,  in  the  name  of  ever}' 
patiiotic  iieart,  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  of  the  entire  State, 
I  say  to  you,  you  are  most  ^varmly  welcomed  to  the  State  of 
Illinois.  [Applause.]  I  know  the  subject  is  an  old  one;  I  know 
your  gatherings  have  been  annual;  I  know  that  everybody  has 
heard  of  you  and  knows  of  your  Society,  but  like  a  moral  precept, 
or  an  imperishable,  golden  truth,  it  cannot  grow  stale,  it  cannot 
die. 

Here  you  come  together  socially  as  officers  of  one  of  the  armies 
of  the  great  Republic.  You  come  together  actuated  by  the  lofti- 
est of  motives,  to  keep  alive  in  your  own  hearts  that  cause  that 
was  so  deeply  implanted  in  those  hearts,  [applause]  and  to  mod- 
estly, quietly  and  becomingl}^  shed  your  influence  through  the 
tender  heart  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  to  inculcate  into  their  young 
and  throbbing  bosoms  a  still  higher  love  of  liberty.  [Applause.] 
No,  gentlemen,  the  subject  can  never  grow  stale.  In  the  busy 
hours  of  lite,  when  you  are  scattered  upon  the  highways  of  trade, 
amid  the  bustle  of  commerce,  separated  from  each  other,  bearing 
the  burdens  of  the  toils  of  this  busy  world,  I  know,  as  you  know, 
that  you  do  not  keep  constantly  before  your  eyes  the  great  cause 
that  you  did  so  much  to  illustrate,  to  honor  and  to  establish.  But 
you  come  together  annually.  You  come  in  the  form  of  an  organ- 
ized Society,  with  an  illustrious  citizen  of  the  Republic  to  preside 
over  your  gatherings,  I  witnessed  one  this  morning.  How  well 
behaved  and  how  manly  were  the  comrades,  and  how  becomino- 
the  whole  proceeding  was!  I  looked  over  the  assembly  this 
morning,  and  as  my  heait  trembled  with  sympathy  for  them,  I 
wondered:  '-Is  this  the  remnant,  or  the  representative  remnant, 
of  the  great  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  that,  under  its  God-like  lead- 
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ers,  carried  our  banners  on  to  victory  and  glory.  [Applause.] 
What  know  or  care  we  in  these  quiet,  heavenly,  beautilul,  stupid 
times  of  peace.  [Laughter.]  What  care  we  for  the  ruddy  para- 
phernalia and  furcre  and  general  hell  of  war.!*  [Applause  and 
laughter. J  ^\'ll<)  can  see  a  marching  army  now.?  Who  can  see 
the  obscure  and  unknown  soldier,  bearing  upon  his  shoulder  a 
heavy  rifle,  marching  up  to  the  line  of  death,  led  by  as  brave  and 
gallant  officers  as  ever  lived  on  earth,  [applause]  hunting  death, 
not  for  tlie  sake  of  glory,  not  for  the  love  of  war  in  itself,  but  loving 
war  as  the  great  instrument  of  constitutional  liberty?  [Applause.] 
They  made  war  glorious.  They  made  the  elements  about  us  hid- 
eous, but  they  lived  to  see  the  clouds  break  away,  and  to  look  up 
into  the  clear,  blue  sky  with  earnest  hope  that  at  last  the  glorious 
end  would  come.  And  it  did  come;  it  came  under  their  direc- 
tion, management  and  control,  and  through  their  heroism.  Oli! 
it  was  heroism — hero-\&m\  Talk  about  the  great  battles  of  anti- 
quity!  Talk  about  the  great  generals  of  the  old  time,  all  the  way 
down  from  Ramses  the  Great  to  the  greatest  general  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  to-day!  Where  did  the  world  ever  see  greater 
generalship  than  in  our  late  unhappy  civil  war  .?  [Applause.] 
Read  history,  will  you,  to  tind  out  about  Grant's  strategy!  [Ap- 
plause.] Read  about  magnificent  war,  about  great  generals  and 
brave  soldiers!  Why,  you  who  are  alive  now,  and  were  alive 
then,  and  big  enough  and  brave  enough  to  open  your  eyes  and 
look  into  the  volcano  that  was  before  you,  you  need  not  read  any 
more  history.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Some  of  the  men  of 
those  days  are  yet  spared  to  us,  thank  God!  and  some  of  them 
are  moving  in  our  very  midst,  and  under  our  very  eyes,  modest 
and  retiring  as  women,  biding  their  time  in  their  plain  ways  ot 
life,  going  on,  step  by  step,  out  of  sight  down  towards  the  grave. 
Oh,  Grand  Army!  Oh.  Soldiers  of  the  Socief}'  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee!  How  much  you  have  rendered  to  mankind!  how 
much  you  have  done  for  liberty,  how  much  for  our  own  blessed 
country,  how  much  for  the  happiness  of  the  countless  millions 
within  the  boundaries  of  our  own  blessed  Republic!  Shall  the 
world  forget  it,  and  forget  it  in  a  dny?  Shall  the  busy,  unthink- 
ino-  world  let  that  army  and  its  soldiers  drift  out  of  sight  before 
they  die.?  Is  it  an  easy  thing  to  die.?  Are  we,  any  of  us,  quite 
willino-  to  give  away  this  precious  gift  of  a  soul  that  God  planted 
in  our  bosoms?     Are  we  anxious  to  throw  it  away  as  a  valueless 
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bauble  upon  the  empty  wind?  IIow  we  hug  it,  and  treasure  it! 
And  yet  that  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  the  men  in  that  Army  who 
made  it,  oflered  their  Hves  as  a  toy  in  their  hands.  Oh,  blessed 
men!  O,  sweet  memory!  As  the  lives  come  up  before  me  like 
a  beautiful  vision,  I  see  them  to-day  falling  to  the  right  and  left, 
a  sacrifice  to  God  and  country.  [Applause.]  While  I  shall  be 
spared,  and  my  tongue  shall  be  left  to  be  lifted,  it  shall  be  forever 
lifted  in  utterance  of  words  of  praise  to  them.  What  would  we 
be  to-day  in  the  midst  of  that  angry  war,  where  human  passion 
was  red  hot,  and  men  were  wild,  ready  to  tear  the  flag  into  atoms, 
ready  to  rend  the  Republic  in  twain  ?  i'hey  do  not  feel  so  now, 
but  they  were  then  a  very  dangerous  enemy — a  very  formidable 
enemv,  a  very  proud,  brave  enemy — bent  on  the  destruction  of 
their  own  country.  The  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Army  of 
the  Cuml)erland,  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac— all  of  the  armies  of  the  great  Republic — stood  side  by  side 
to  resist  the  fell  stroke  that  was  lifted  to  sever  and  sink  the  Na- 
tion. Not  in  anger,  not  in  blood,  not  in  wrath,  but  gently  and 
kindly  admonish  them,  as  did  that  great  immortal  spirit  since 
gone  from  us,  shot  at  the  helm  of  the  Nation,  while  his  great 
throbbing  heart,  gentle  and  kind  as  a  lamb,  loved  them  whilst  yet 
he  struck  them,  imploring  and  begging  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  receive  grace,  and  mercy  and  kindness  from  their  con- 
querors. And  the  illustrious  General  of  the  Army,  catching  the 
spirit  of  that  noble  President,  when  the  fatal  hour  came,  that  the 
enemy  must  fall,  and  did  fall,  as  though  a  spirit  had  fled  away 
from  the  bosom  of  Christ  in  Heaven,  and  come  into  his  own 
manly,  pure,  sweet,  chaste  breast — General  Grant — [cheers]  held 
out  the  olive  branch  to  those  whom  he  had  conquered.  [Cheers.] 
We  whipped  them  as  a  mother,  what  do  you  call  it? — wallops  a 
child,  [laughter]  as  an  old  man  will  larrup  his  boy.  [Laughter 
and  applause.]  We  whipped  them  to  make  them  better.  It  is 
true,  and  every  soldier  will  bear  testimony  to  the  bold  utterance 
that  I  make  before  you,  and  have  made  a  hundred  times  before, 
that  there  was  no  unkind  feeling  on  our  side,  no  hatred,  no  mal- 
ice, during  the  war.  It  was  nothing  but  a  lofty  sense  of  duty; 
nothing  hut  a  conscientious  understanding  .of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Union  under  the  Constitution  ;  noth- 
ing but  a  clear  understanding  of  that  instrument,  and  the  conse- 
quences  resulting  from  it,  which  impelled  us  during   that   great 
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war.     We  did  not  forget   that   tlie   fathers  gave  us  the   Constitu- 
tion.    We  understood  it.      We  understand  it  now.     The  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  untlerstands  it,  and  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  itself  understood  the  Constitution.      Perhaps  the  boys 
in  the  ranks  could  not  quote  a  line  of  it;  perhaps  they  could  not 
tell  vou  anything  about  when,  or  where,  or  how,  the  Constitution 
was  adopted.  They  could  not  tell  you  the  various  steps  that  were 
taken  by  the  states  to  ratify  it,  as  the  people  finally  did  ratify  it. 
They   could   not  go  through    with  all  that  musty  talk,  but   every 
one   of   them    understood  it,  just  as  a  Christian    understands  the 
Bible,  though  he  may    read    it   ever  so  little.     They    caught    the 
spirit  of   it.     It  grew   up   into    manhood   and   womanhood   with 
them,  and  they   knew    that    that   Constitution   meant  that  there 
could  be  but  one  Union,  and  that  it  was  inseparable;  that  it  was 
imperishable;  that   it   was  everlasting;  that  it  was  a  covenant  of 
man  with  man,  never  to  be  broken.     No  state,  nor  man,  nor  mul- 
titudes  of  men,  can   break   it.     It   was,  it  is   the  bond  of  Union 
that  holds  the  great  Republic   together.     This  country   to-day,  in 
its  magnificent   development,  is  the   wonder  of  the   world.     It  is 
the  ceaseless  wonder  of  the  world  to-day — sixty  millions  of  peo- 
ple  living  in  tiiirty -eight   states   and   eight   organized    territories, 
over  four  million  square  miles  of  surface,  moving  on  as  one  great 
compact  body,  in  peace  and  prosperity.     Where   was    there  ever 
such  a  Government  under  the   sun   before .f*     How   much,    then, 
women  and  men  of   Illinois,  how    much,  then,  we    owe  to  that 
splendid   Army.^     How    much   we   owe  to  those   brave   soldiers? 
God    help  us  to    properly    appreciate    their    worth    to    our    land! 
God  help  us   to  be  brave    and  good    enough  to  do    them  justice 
while   yet  they  live   amongst  us.''     I  think  I  catch   something  of 
the    spirit  of  the  whole   thing.     What   object  have  I  in   living,  I 
would  like  to  know,  if  I  cannot  give  my  best  devotions  here  in  a 
material  sense  to  my  country.?     What  right  have  I  to  be  parading 
among  you  here,  cutting  a  figure  in  the  world  [laughter]  and  not 
caring  a  continental  cuss  about  anything  but  myself.''     [Laughter 
and    applause.]     What  right  have  I,  or  any  other    fellow,  to  be 
living    in   any  such  way  as   that.''     That  man  will   always   be  the 
strongest,  that  man  will  always  be  the  best,  alwa3's  the  greatest 
in   war    or  in    peace,  in    politics    or  polemics,  in    philosophy   or 
morality,  or  the  actual  employments  of  life — that  man  will  always 
be  best   and  stand    highest  who  loves    his    country  best.      [Ap- 
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plause.]      Don't   you  see  how  hard  it   is  to  beat  us  when  we   run 
foromce?     [Laughter  and  applause.]     Oh,  what  a  splendid  thing 
then  is  this   sentiment,  this  idea  of  countr}-,  this  love  of  country. 
Every  soldier    had   it,  ladies.     Some  of  them  I  know  cut  rather 
ungainly  figures  to-day.     I  see  some  of  them  every  day  of  my  life 
that  I  would  not  pick  out  as  specimens  of  beauty.     [Laughter.] 
They  go  tottering  along  through  all  the  meandering  paths  of  this 
complicated    life  of  ours,  stumbling   and   falling  about    in  every 
direction,  but  nevertheless   each  one  of  them   had   the  gift   of  a 
patriotic  heart,  and  each  one  of  them  offered  his  soul  for  his  coun- 
try.    [Applause.]     They  get    pensions.     Yes,  yes,  they  do;  and 
we  will  see   to  it  that   they  keep  on  getting   them.     [Applause.] 
Uncle    Sam  is  abundantly  able   to  pay  them,  and  if  there  is  not 
sufficient  statesmanship  to  be  found  in  this  country  outside  of  the 
surviving   officers  and    men    of  the  army,  there  will  be    enough 
found  in   it  to    provide  the    means  to    pay  the    most  ample  and 
generous  pensions,  until  the  last  one  is  dead,  as  well  as  his  widow 
and  children.     [Applause.]     And   it   is   not  very  much   after  we 
get  it.      [Laughter.]     Fellow  by  fellow,  man  by  man,  it  is  not  so 
very  much,  but  I  believe  the  people  of  this  country  give  it  cheer- 
fully.    I  do  believe  that,  comrades.     The  little  bit  that  comes  to 
you,  comrades,  in  the  way  of  pensions,  I  believe  it  comes  with  the 
sanction  and  good  will  of  all  the  patriotic  men  and  women  of  the 
country.     [Applause.]     I  do  believe  it.     As  I  said  the  other  day, 
I    say  again    to-night,  it   is    mighty  troublesome    to    be    running 
around  and  getting  up  affidavits  and  certificates  to  prove  where  a 
fellow  got  wounded  or  sick.     A  great  many  of  the  witnesses  are 
dead;  a  great  many  of  us  cannot  remember;  and  yet  before  you 
can   get  a  pension,  or   befoie  the  widow  of  a   soldier  can   get  a 
pension,  you  have  got  to  get  cords  of  certificates  and  affidavits,  and 
a  good  deal  of  swearing,  and  a  big  pile  of  papers,  before  you  can 
get  through  the  claim  agent's  hands  and  through  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions— and  some  of   them  don't  get  them 
through.     Now,  boys,  it  would  be  much  better  if  we  all  got  pen- 
sions, sick  or  not  sick.     [Laughter  and  applause.]     Then    there 
would  have  to  be  but  one  little   oath.     You  would   only  have  to 
pi-ove  that  you  were  a  soldier.     I  do  not,  but  the  generous  people 
of  this  country  will  get  around  to  that  after  a  while.     There  are 
so  many  of  us,  that's  what's   the    matter  with    the    thing,  aiul  we 
live  so  long.     [Laughter.]     I  doubt  not  the  time  will  come  when 
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it  will  be  done.  The  people  of  the  South  will  vote 'for  us.  I  be- 
lieve they  will.  I  know  the  darkies  will.  [Laughter.]  These 
are  some  of  the  rewartls  tliat  the  defender  of  the  country  receives, 
but  I  think  he  receives  something  higher  than  that.  I  believe 
that  wiien  people  come  to  think  upon  the  subject,  when  they  get 
full  possession  of  themselves  and  stand  face  to  face  with  the  facts, 
I  believe  they  will  know  that  the  good,  faithful,  honest  soldier 
receives  something  which  to  him  is  more  precious  than  a  pension. 
I  believe  that  he  receives  the  genuine  gratitude  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can people.     [Ap]:)lause.] 

Fellow  citizens,  this  subject  of  the  late  war  is,  of  course,  a  very 
extensive  one.  There  are  many  lights  in  which  to  deal  ^\  ith  it. 
I  do  not  know  whethei^,  under  the  providence  of  God,  or  under 
the  other  theory  of  the  development  of  species,  or  under  the  de- 
velopment of  nature  itself,  it  had  inevitably  to  come,  or  not,  nor 
do  I  know  that  anybody  will  ever  be  able  to  solve  that  question. 
Philosophy  will  come  along  after  a  while  with  its  splendid  theories 
upon  the  subject,  to  be  read  and  studied  and  taught  in  the  schools. 
The  fact  is  an  accomplished  one.  The  past  is  past.  Theorize 
upon  it  as  we  may,  we  know  that  we  have  lept  the  chasm  and 
are  safely  on  the  other  side.  I  mean  the  chasm  of  civil  war  in 
the  Republic.  It  has  been  the  severe  test  of  every  nation  that 
ever  existed.  In  ancient  Egypt  they  had  it,  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Abraham,  It  has  been  the  curse  and  the  test  of 
every  nation  that  ever  stood,  and  all  the  other  nations  except  our 
own,  said  the  Republic  could  never  stand  the  test  of  a  civil  war. 
So,  if  it  had  to  come,  it  did  come.  If  it  was  sent  to  test  our  fidelity 
to  our  cause  and  our  fealty  to  the  Union,  if  it  was  sent  as  a  test  of 
our  uprightness  and  manliness,  if  it  was  sent  to  see  whether  we 
were  really  true  to  liberty  or  not,  the  test  had  been  made,  and  that 
black,  cruel  and  damnable  stain  of  slavery,  the  blackest  that 
ever  called  forth  the  best  efforts  of  man  or  soldier  was  swept  out 
by  it,  once  and  for  all.  [Applause.]  I  want  to  know,  comrades, 
of  you  here  to-night,  whether  you  do  not  think  so.  Does  not 
every  one  of  you  feel  lifted  up  into  a  high  moral  atmosphere 
when  you  analyze  in  your  own  breasts  the  good3'ou  have  done  for 
your  country?  It  will  lift  a  man  on  to  a  higher  plane  than  any 
other  on  earth,  than  I  can  conceive  of.  Oh,  comrades!  our  re- 
ward has  gone  along  with  us.  When  they  get  up  to  welcome  us 
now,  they  tell  us  that  our  names  will  be  written  upon  the  golden 
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page  of  liistorv,  that  our  fame  will  go  down  as  a  bright  and  shin- 
ing light  upon  the  escutcheon  of  glory,  that    everywhere,  as  long 
as  time  shall  last,  so  many  great,  and  good,  and    glorious    things 
will  he  said  about  us.     I  do  not  propose  to  wait  for  eternity  to  tell 
the  talc.     [Laughter  and  applause.]     The  analysis  of  history,  and 
the  golden  page  may  be  very  handsome  to  the  unborn  little  fel- 
lows  to  come    along    after   a    while,    but   we    want  our    full    ra- 
tions while  we  live.    [Applause  and    laughter.]     I  do    not  know 
what  sort  of  appreciation  I  could    possibly  have  of  posthumous 
glory.   [Laughter  and  applause.]     I  would  rather  have  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the    little  glory  that  I  do  have;  and  it  is  very  pleas- 
ant, comrades,  to  l)e  regarded   with  gratitude   and  with  becoming 
respect  and    kindness  even  while  we  live.       I  am  willing  to  trust 
to  history.     Why,  of  course,    certainly.     I    would  do  that  much 
for  the  people  tiiat  are  yet  to  be  born.     That  much  we  will  do  for 
them,  and  we  have  furnished  many  a  splendid  page.    And  then,  it 
is  also  singular;  it  is  also  curious;  it  is   also   hard   to    understand, 
that,  after  we  had  larruped  thein  nearly  to  death,  after  we  whip- 
ped them  back  into  obedience  to  law,  after  we   had   torn    down 
that  ensign  that  was  an  offense  to  the  flag  of  the  Union,  and  re- 
stored our  flag  to  every  jDlace  on  every  hill-top  and  over  every  inch 
of    our   soil — the  amazing   part    of    it  is,  to  see  the   fellows  we 
larruped  Jim  Crow  shouting   hallelujah  and  hurrah  for  the  old 
flag,  [applause  and  laughter]  and    for  the  fellows  that   whipped 
them,  [laughter  and   applause]  and  absolutely  insisting  on   having 
a   finger    in  the  pie;    [applause    and    laughter]    they    had    their 
foot   in    it    once,  [laughter]    and   I   don't    know    but    what    they 
may  some  day  take  it  into  their  heads  to  take  the  whole  pie  itself. 
[Laughter.] 

I  say  that  historical  truths,  like  these,  studied  by  the  rising  gen- 
eration, are  very  serious  ones.  How  did  we  accomplish  all  these 
great  results.?  The  men  who  did  it  are  living  thick  about  us 
to-day.  Can  you  conceive  it  now.?  Do  you  comprehend  it  quite 
fully?  I  wonder  if  statesmanship  fairly  gets  hold  of  it;  and  yet 
it  is  all  accomplished,  all  ended. 

In  the  name  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  I  welcome  you,  and  I 
thank  you,  and  I  thank  the  President  of  the  evening,  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman.  [Prolonged  applause.]  We  are  all  his  chil- 
dren; [laughter  and  applause.]  and  that  respect  which  w-e 
learned  for  him  in  the  war,  under   his   discipline    and  leadership. 
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has  not  entirely  lost  its  effect  upon  us.  Much  as  we  know  he 
loved  us,  proud  as  we  are  sure  he  is  of  us,  kindly  as  he  alvvavs 
treats  us,  bringing  himself  down  to  a  plane  of  perfect  equality 
with  «s,  some  how  or  other,  when  we  get  before  the  old  fellow, 
we  are  a  little  bit  afraid  of  him  yet.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
And,  as  the  ancient  Egyptians,  long  before  the  gift  from  Jehovah 
to  Moses,  on  Mount  Sinai,  long  before  revealed  religion  to  man — 
as  those  ancient  people,  in  their  poor,  weak  consciences,  strug- 
gling after  the  Divine,  seeking  for  the  immortal,  with  scarcelv 
vision  enough  to  grasp  the  misty,  singular,  curious  subject  of  Di- 
vine life  and  Divine  power,  translated  their  celebrated  monarchs, 
at  death,  from  the  earth,  and  enthroned  them  in  the  burning  sun, 
so  I  say  to-day,  that  the  women  and  men  of  this  country  have  en 
throned  in  their  hearts  the  president  of  this  occasion,  our  old 
Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

Governor  Oglesby  received  marked  attention  throughout. 

General  Sherman,  in  responding  to  the  welcome,  said: — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Comrades: 

It  is  made  my  office  this  evening  to  return  thanks  for  the 
kindly  words  of  the  glorious  old  Governor  of  your  State  of  Illi- 
nois, a  comrade  himself,  one  who  has  felt  the  inspiration  of  sol- 
diery, himself  a  volunteer,  who  felt  the  sting  of  ball,  and  left  his 
blood  to  mark  many  a  spot  far  away  in  Dixie  Land.  Words 
coming  from  him  have  many  meanings,  and  we  have  received 
them,  my  fellow  soldiers,  I  am  sure,  to-night  as  marks  of  the 
appreciation  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  that  we  have  not  lived  in 
vain;  that  we  still  retain  a  place  in  their  memories;  that  we  are 
welcome  to  their  hearthstones,  and  that  they  are  even  willing  to 
share  with  us  their  pots  and  skillets.  We  accept  them,  too,  my 
friends  and  General  Oglesby,  with  full  and  thankful  hearts;  and 
as  there  are  many  things  to  occupy  our  time  this  evening,  I  hope 
this  magnificent  audience,  from  pit  to  dome,  will  permit  me  to 
pass  to  the  next  branch  of  the  subject  allotted  to  me  to-night — 
some  thoughts  of  our  old  and  first  commander.  [Applause.]  I 
have  reduced  these  to  writing,  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me 
for  the  difference  between  speaking,  and  reading  from  manuscript, 
the  former  being  somewhat  unusual  to  me,  as  is  known  to  my 
comrades. 
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COMUADES    OK    THE    Ak.MY    OF    THE    TENNESSEE: 

Again  are  we  assembled  in  this  gocKlly  city  of  Chicago, 
pursuant  to  the  resohition  made  at  our  htst  annual  reunion  of  Au- 
gust 13-14,  1SS4,  at  Lake  Minnetonka. 

This  is  our  eighteenth  annual  reunion,  though  twent}"  eventful 
years  have  transpired  since  the  close  of  the  War. 

I  need  not  repeat  to  you  the  trite  expression  that  our  ranks  are 
growing  thinner,  our  hair  whiter,  and  that  the  eves  which  look 
up  to  me,  and  which  once  kindled  and  flashed  at  the  trumpet's 
sound,  now  seem  sad,  as  though  envying  the  fate  of  those  fine 
young  fellows  whose  gay  and  gallant  spirits  took  their  flight  in 
the  glorious  days — the  memories  of  which  we  have  come  together 
to  celebrate. 

Though  in  war  death  makes  the  battle-field  his  harvest,  3'et  in 
peace  he  insidiously  invades  the  most  sacred  premises,  taking 
here  the  innocent  baiie,  there  the  gentle,  loving  wife,  again,  the 
youth  in  lusty  manhood,  and  the  king  on  his  throne. 

During  our  last  vacation,  he  has  stricken  from  our  list  of  mem- 
bers the  very  head  and  front — General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the  same 
who,  in  the  cold  winter  of  1861-2,  gathered  together  at  Cairo, 
Illinois,  the  fragments  of  an  army,  and  led  them  up  the  Tennessee 
river,  the  creator  and  father  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  took 
his  final  leave  of  earth  at  eight  o'clock  and  eight  minutes  on  the 
morning  of  July  23,  1SS5,  from  Mt.  McGregor,  a  spur  of  the  Al- 
leganies,  in  plain  view  of  the  historic  battle-field  of  Saratoga. 

He  had  finished  his  life's  work,  and  had  bequeathed  to  the 
world  his  example. 

The  lightning's  flash  carried  the  sad  tidings  to  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  earth;  and  I  doubt  whether,  since  the  beginning,  there 
ever  arose  so  spontaneous  a  wail  of  grief  to  bear  testimony  before 
high  heaven,  that  mankind  had  lost  a  kindred  spirit,  and  his  coun- 
trymen a  leader. 

We,  his  first  war  comrades,  concede  to  the  family  their  superior 
rights,  but  claim  the  next  place  in  the  grand  procession  of 
mourners. 

We  were  with  him  in  his  days  of  adversity,  as  well  as  prosper- 
ity, and  were  as  true  to  him  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 

We  shared  with  him  the  trials  and  tribulations,  as  well  as 
labors  and  battles  of  Henry,  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Corinth,  luka  and 
Vicksburg,  when  that  transcendant  and   most  valuable  of  all  vie- 
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tories  turned  the  universal  gaze  of  our  bewildered  countrymen  to 
the  ''New  Star"  in  the  West,  which  plainly  foretold  the  man 
who  had  dispelled  the  cloud  which  ''lowered  o"er  our  house,"  and 
was  to  lead  us  to  the  triumphant  victories  of  1S65,  and  to  the  sta- 
ble, enduring  prosperity  of  1SS5. 

Hundreds,  yea,  thousands,  of  busy  brains  and  pens  are  now  try- 
ing to  comprehend  and  describe  this  man  who  did  so  much  in  so 
short  a  time,  to  trace  the  mysterious  causes  of  his  most  wonderful 
career,  and  to  account  for  known  results.  They  look  to  us  who 
were  his  daily  associates  in  that  critical  epoch  to  aid  them  in  their 
commendable  work,  and  as  your  President,  I  must,  on  this  occa- 
sion, contribute  a  share. 

In  the  year  1S39,  I  was  a  First  Classman  in  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  a  position  of  exaltation  never 
reached  since,  though  reasona1:)ly  successful  in  life,  and  there  ap- 
peared or.  the  walls  of  the  Hall  in  "Old  North  Barrack"  a  list  of 
new  cadets,  among  which  was  '"U.  S.  Grant."  A  crowd  of  look- 
ers-on read  "United  States  Grant,"  "Uncle  Sam  Grant,"  '■'■Sam 
Grant,"  and  Sam  Grant  he  is  to-day  in  the  traditions  of  the  old  4th 
U.  S.  Infantry.  It  afterwards  transpired  that  his  name  was  act- 
ually Ulysses  Hiram  Grant,  and  the  mistake  had  been  made  by 
General  Hamer,  the  member  of  Congress  who  nominated  him  as 
the  cadet  from  his  district.  Cadet  Grant  tried  to  correct  this 
mistake  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  cadet's  life,  without  suc- 
cess, and  to  history  his  name  must  ever  be  U.  S.  Grant. 

I  remember  his  personal  appearance  at  the  time,  but  the  gulf 
of  separation  between  a  First  Classman  and  Plebe  at  West  Point 
was,  and  still  is,  deeper  and  wider  than  between  the  General-in- 
Chief  and  a  private  soldier  in  the  army;  so  that  I  hardly  noticed 
him. 

His  reputation  in  the  4th  Infantry,  in  which  he  served  through 
the  Mexican  War,  and  until  he  resigned  his  commission  of  Cap- 
tain, in  Oregon,  July  31,  1S54,  was  of  a  good,  willing  officer,  al- 
ways ready  for  duty,  extremely  social  and  friendly  with  his  fel- 
lows, but  in  no  sense  conspicuous,  biilliant,  or  manifesting  the 
wonderful  qualities  afterwards  developed  in  him. 

I  recall  an  instance  when  I  met  him  in  St.  Louis,  in  1S57,  when 
he  was  a  farmer  in  the  country,  and  I,  too,  was  out  of  the  military 
service.     The  only  impression    left  on  my    memory  is,  that  I  then 
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concluded  that  West  Point  and  the  Regular  Army  were  not  good 
schools  for  farmers,  bankers,  merchants  and  mechanics. 

I  did  not  meet  him  again  till  the  Civil  War  had  broken  out, 
when  chaos  seemed  let  loose,  and  the  gates  of  hell  wide  open  in 
every  direction.  Then  came  the  news  of  General  Grant's  attack 
,on  the  enemy's  camp  at  Belmont,  of  the  7th  of  November,  1S61; 
soon  followed  by  the  events  at  Columbus,  Paducah,  Henrj'  and 
Donelson — all  so  simple,  so  direct,  so  comprehensible,  that  their 
effect  on  my  mind  was  magical.  They  raised  the  dark  curtain, 
which  before  had  almost  hidden  out  all  hope  for  the  future,  and 
displayed  the  policy  and  course  of  action  necessary  only  to  be 
followed  with  persistence  to  achieve  ultimate  success. 

Great  as  were  his  after  achievements,  I  shall  ever  rate  those  of 
Henry  and  Donelson  among  the  best,  yet  by  one  of  those  acci- 
dents so  common  in  war,  he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his 
superior,  General  Halleck,  whom  I  then  esteemed  as  the  master 
mind,  ruling  and  directing  the  several  armies,  subject  to  his  or- 
ders from  his  headquarters  in  St.  Louis.  So  that  when,  in 
March  1862,  I  was  permitted  to  take  the  field  from  Padacah, 
with  a  new  division,  I  found  General  Grant  at  Fort  Henry,  un- 
der orders  from  General  Halleck  to  remain  there,  and  to  turn 
over  the  command  of  his  main  army,  then  flushed  with  victory, 
under  his  immediate  leadership,  to  General  C.  F.  Smith,  his 
next  in  rank.  It  so  happened  that  General  Smith  had  been 
Adjutant  and  Commandant  when  Grant  and  I  were  cadets  at 
West  Point,  and  he  was  universally  esteemed  as  the  model 
soldier  of  his  day.  He  had  also  acquired  large  fame  in  the 
Utah  Expedition,  and  in  the  then  recent  capture  of  Ft.  Donel- 
son. So  that  General  Grant  actually  looked  up  to  him  as  the 
older,  if  not  the  better,  soldier,  though  he  was  at  that  time  the 
senior  by  commission. 

Not  one  word  of  complaint  came  from  him,  only  a  general  ex- 
pression of  regret  that  he  had  been  wrongly  and  unjustly  repre- 
sented to  General  Halleck,  and  he  advised  me  to  give  to  General 
Smith  my  most  loyal  support. 

General  Smith  conducted  the  expedition  up  the  Tennessee 
river  to  Savannah,  Eastport  and  Pittsburg  landing,  gave  all  the 
orders  and  instructions  up  to  within  a  few  days  of  the  Battle  of 
Shiloh,  when  his  health,  shattered  by  the  merest  accident,  com- 
pelled  him  to  relinquish  the   command  again  to  General   Grant, 
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who  quietly  resumed  it  where  Smith  had  left  off— "accepted  the 
situation" — made  few  or  no  changes,  and  fought  on  the  ground 
which  had  been  selected  by  General  Smith,  the  bloody  battle  of 
Shiloh. 

During  this  fiercely  contested  battle  he  displayed  the  cool- 
ness, the  personal  courage,  forethought  and  deliberation,  which 
afterwards  made  him  famous  among  men;  yet  was  he  traduced, 
slandered  and  wronged,  not  only  by  the  press  universally,  but  by 
those  who  were  in  positions  of  authority  over  him. 

You,  however,  who  were  at  the  battle's  front,  stood  by  him 
true  and  loyal  always,  and  to  his  dying  day  he  loved  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  above  all  others,  by  reason  of  their  loyalty  to  him 
in  these  the  darkest  days  of  his  eventful  life. 

Nor  was  the  end  yet.  After  this  great  battle  three  armies 
were  assembled  on  that  bloody  field — Buell's,  Pope's  and  Grant's; 
and  General  Halleck  came  in  person  from  St.  Louis  to  com- 
mand the  whole,  with  the  declared  purpose  to  assume  the  bold 
offensive.  These  armies  were  reorganized.  Buell's  army  became 
the  "centre,"  Pope's  the  "left,"  and  Grant's  was  broken  up — one 
part  under  General  George  H.  Thomas  was  styled  the  "right," 
whilst  the  other  under  General  McClernand  composed  the  "re- 
serve." General  Grant  was  absolutely  left  out  in  the  cold  with  a 
title  "second  in  command,"  unknown  to  American  law  or  history. 
All  moved  forth  to  Corinth,  consuming  the  whole  month  of  May, 
and  during  that  month  became  cemented  the  personal  friendship 
between  us  which  lasted  to  the  end. 

Not  one  word  of  complaint  came  from  him,  no  criticism  on 
the  acts  of  his  superiors  or  government,  yet  the  trembling  eyelid, 
the  silent  tear  and  averted  head  told  that  his  big  heart  was 
troubled. 

He  knew  that  every  officer  and  soldier  that  had  followed  him 
with  such  noble  courage  and  simple  faith  at  Belmont,  Henry, 
Donelson  and  Shiloh,  felt  for  him,  respected  him,  and  understood 
the  load  of  neglect,  if  not  of  positive  insult  he  was  carrying.  He 
knew  and  felt  that  he  was  in  the  way  of  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral, as  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach — with  no  real  authority,  no 
command,  no  positive  right  to  order,  or  even  advise  his  former 
subordinates,  but  I  am  sure  he  knew  that  he  w^as  ever  welcome  to 
our  bivouacs,  and  that  we  understood,  and  appreciated  the  entire 
situation. 
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Then  occurred  the  most  questionable  "  strateg^y  "  of  the  whole 
war.  That  niagnificent  army  ot"  near  an  hundred  thousand  of 
the  best  men  on  this  continent,  who  could,  if  united,  have 
marched  to  Vicksburg  or  to  Mobile  was  deliberately  scattered. 
General  Buell  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  which  Thomas 
had  rejoined,  was  sent  eastward  towards  Chattanooga,  and  the 
others  were  scattered  defensively  from  Eastport  to  Memphis. 
General  Grant  was  sent  to  command  the  District  of  Memphis, 
and  General  Hallack  himself,  being  summoned  to  Washington, 
cast  about  for  a  new  commander  for  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
He  offered  the  post  to  a  most  worthy  Qiiarterm aster,  who  had  the 
o-ood  sense  to  decline,  and  himself  being  compelled  to  leave,  the 
command  a*-  the  West  devolved  on  General  Grant,  not  by  selec- 
tion, but  by  virtue  of  his  superior  commission. 

Thenceforward  his  career  was  ever  onward  and  upward,  and 
when  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  1863  Vicksburg  surrendered  to 
him,  and  the  mighty  Mississippi  "  went  unvexed  to  the  sea  "  the 
whole  country  arose  and  recognized  in  him  the  agent  who  was 
destined  to  guide  and  lead  us  all  to  final  victory  and  triumph. 

These  circumstances  were  all  known  to  you  at  the  time,  were 
little  appreciated,  and  were  in  truth  the  fires  designed  by  Provi- 
dence to  test  tbe  ability,  courage  and  endurance  of  him  on  whom 
a  whole  epoch  in  history  was  destined  to  hinge. 

Others  have  told  the  whole  story  of  the  war,  and  still  others 
are  repeating  and  elaborating  it.  Even  he  himself,  almost  in  his 
dving  hours  was  engaged  in  recording  his  experience,  and  we 
all  await  the  publication  with  profound  interest.  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  manuscript,  and  have  been  told  of  the  rest,  but  pre- 
fer to  await  the  whole  publication,  certain  that  whatever  he  has 
recorded  of  his  own  knowledge  will  stand  the  test  of  time,  and 
I  am  sure  that  he  himself  will  have  recognized  the  truth,  and  will 
have  recorded  the  fact  that  his  campaigns  from  Belmont  to  Vicks- 
burg were  the  most  valuable  of  his  whole  life.  In  that  brief 
period  he  discovered  the  power  that  was  in  him,  that  he  in  fact, 
impersonated  the  great  mass  of  our  best  people  who  abhored 
war,  and  only  resorted  to  it  when  national  honor  and  safety 
demanded  it. 

He  knew  little  and  cared  less  about  "strategy,"  and  I  doubt  if 
he  ever  read  yo»ii?ii,  Grotiiis,  or  any  books  on  the  art  and  laws  of 
war,  except  the  West  Point  text-books.     So  with  "  Tactics,"  he 
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never,  so  far  as  I  recall  expressed  a  preference  for  Hardee  over 
Scott,  Casey  or  Morris.  Still  he  loved  to  see  order  and  system, 
and  wanted  his  Coi-ps,  Divisions,  Brigades  and  Regiments  handy 
ami  well  instructed  when  called  for.  He  aimed  to  achieve  re- 
sults, caring  little  for  the  manner  by  v^hich  they  were  accomp- 
lished. He  possessed  and  always  asserted  the  most  perfect  faith 
in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  always  claimed  that,  sooner  or 
later,  it  must  prevail,  because  the  interest  of  all  mankind  de- 
manded the  existence  of  just  such  a  Republic  as  we  had  inher- 
ited, and  that,  as  by  the  concurrence  of  political  causes,  the  con- 
flict had  fallen  upon  us,  we  had  only  to  meet  it  like  brave  men, 
and  conquer  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  always  claimed  that  we 
must  follow  up  and  defeat  the  rebel  armies,  and  compel  them  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  National  Government.  He  believed 
in  deeds  not  words — in  a  war  of  aggression  not  of  maneuvei",  and 
from  Belmont  to  Appomattox  his  strategy  and  tactics  were  the 
same — ever  straight  to  the  mark  till  all  armed  resistance  had 
ceased,  and  absolute  submission  to  lawful  authority  was  promised. 
He  was  always  outspoken  in  his  praises  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see by  reason  of  its  earnestness  at  Henry  and  Donelson,  its  stub- 
born courage  at  Shiloh,  its  quiet  submission  to  unfriendlv 
authority  at  Corinth,  its  quick  response  to  his  call  at  luka,  and  the 
splendid  qualities  displayed  throughout  the  Vicksburg  campaio-n, 
or  in  his  own  words,  as  recently  recorded  "  The  campaio-n  of 
Vicksburg  was  suggested  and  developed  by  circumstances;  and 
it  now  looks  as  though  Providence  had  directed  its  course,  while 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  executed  the  Decree."  Yes!  mv 
comrades!  "there  is  a  Providence  which  shapes  our  ends,  rouo-h- 
hew  them  as  we  may,"  and  fortunate  was  it  for  us,  and  for  all 
mankind,  that  two  such  men  as  Lincoln  and  Grant  were  "on 
duty"  during  the  critical  year  1863,  each  the  full  compliment  to 
the  other,  the  one  to  think,  the  other  to  do,  forming  the  solid  arch 
on  which  our  glorious  Union  could  safely  repose  in  the  then 
earthquake  of  passion  and  folly. 

Events  then  carried  him  into  a  higher  and  more  enlarged  sphere 
of  action  where  we  had  to  contemplate  him  as  it  were,  in  the 
distance;  but  when  I  was  summoned  to  him  at  Chattanooo-a  in 
the  autumn  of  1S63,  and  told  him  that  the  Fifteenth  Corps  was 
close  behind,  it  would  have  done  your  hearts  good  to  have  seen 
the  satisfaction  beam  from  his  eyes,  and  to  have    heard   the    flat- 
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tering  words  which  poured  from  his  lips.  He  was  only  impatient 
for  us  to  get  into  position  to  attack  Bragg  on  Missionary  Ridge, 
before  he  could  claim  to  have  withdrawn  without  being  forced. 
So  also  when  events  had  carried  us  to  Savannah,  he  was  anxious 
to  have  his  old  Western  armies  come  to  him  at  Richmond  to 
"wind  up  the  job"  as  he  expressed  it.  But  he  yielded  gracefully 
to  the  inevitable  when  he  came  to  count  the  ships  necessary  to 
transport  us  to  James  river. 

I  will  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  trace  the  wonderful  career 
of  this  our  comrade  through  his  later  life,  which  in  its  phases, 
surpasses  any  of  which  history  ancient  or  modern  records. 
Surely  Plutarch  gives  no  parallel,  nor  does  Sparks.  To  compare 
Grant  with  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Napoleon  or  Welling- 
ton seems  to  me  folly,  for  he  was  not  similar  to  any  one  of  them, 
any  more  than  the  period  of  time  in  which  they  existed  resem- 
bled ours.  No!  each  epoch  creates  its  own  agents,  and  General 
Grant  more  nearly  impersonated  the  American  character  of  1861- 
5,  than  any  other  living  man.  Therefore  he  will  stand  as  the  typ- 
ical hero  of  the  great  Civil  W^ar  in  America  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Nevertheless  we  may  continue  to  gather  chaplets  to 
strew  on  his  grave  as  loving  tokens  of  our  rememljrance. 

You  must  all  recall  that  at  our  meeting  at  Cleveland  in  Octo- 
ber 1S83,  I  reported  to  you  that  General  Grant  had  told  me  that 
he  had  something  special  to  say  to  you  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, in  consequence  of  which  you  elected  him  the  orator  for  th» 
next  annual  meeting  at  Minnetonka  in  August  1SS4. 

He  intended  to  come,  but  at  the  last  moment  his  health  and 
physician  forbade,  and  we  had  to  choose  a  substitute.  Again  was 
he  chosen  for  our  orator  for  this  occasion,  and  by  the  record  he 
is  still  the  orator,  but  he  is  now  dead,  and  must  speak  to  us  by  his 
substitute.  General  John  B.  Sanborn,  who  has  kindly  consented 
to  fill  the  ofHce.  and  I  am  ^vell  assured  that  the  special  matter  he 
wished  to  reveal  to  us,  will  be  found  fully  elaborated  in  his  forth- 
coming memoirs. 

The  newspapers  of  the  dav  have  been  so  full  of  all  the  details 
of  the  funeral  that  it  were  superfluous  for  me  to  say  more,  than 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  complete  tributes  of  the  living  to  the 
(lead  which  this  country  has  ever  witnessed.  Beginning  at 
Mount  McGregor  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  August  4th  it 
continued   without  interruption   till  six  o'clock  p.  M-  of  Saturday 
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August  Sth  1SS5  to  the  spot  selected  l)y  his  son,  approved  by 
the  entire  family,  and  accepted  by  all  who  had  a  right  to  be  con- 
sulted. 

This  spot  is  "on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,"  at  the  upper  end 
of  Riverside  Park— not  a  park  in  the  sense  of  a  pleasure  ground 
but  a  hill  as  yet  in  the  rough,  and  susceptible  of  infinite  em- 
bellishment which  will  remain  as  firm  as  the  granite  rocks  on 
which  it  stands  till  the  earth  shall  give  up  its  dead,  and  time 
shall  be  no  more. 

If  the  spirits  of  the  dead  have  the  privilege  of  contemplating 
their  own  tomb,  then  will  General  Grant's  be  content,  for  from 
the  pedestal  he  can  look  up  at  the  Old  Revolutionary  forts  Lee 
and  Washington  at  his  very  feet— the  beautiful  palisades  just 
across  the  river— Tappan  Zee  and  the  Highlands  above— the 
mighty  city  of  New  York  with  its  busy  harbor  below,  and 
Long  Island  Sound  across  the  peninsula. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  of  our  comrades  would  have  pre- 
ferred Washington  City  as  the  burial  place  of  our  dead  General, 
but  let  us  examine  the  facts  and  precedents: 

President  Washington  is  buried  at  Mt.  Vernon ;  Jefferson,  at 
Monticello— the  Adams  at  Qiiincy— Jackson  at  the  Hermitage- 
Harrison  at  North  Bend  — Polk  at  Nashville— Taylor  at  Louis- 
ville—Lincoln at  Springfield— Garfield  at  Cleveland;— and  so 
also  of  the  army— Scott  is  buried  at  West  Point— Meade  at  Phil- 
adelphia—Thomas  at  Troy— McPherson  at  Clyde— whilst  all  of 
these,  or  nearly  all,  have  statues  or  busts  in  the  National  Capitol. 
So  may  be  it  with  Grant.  Each  city,  town,  and  even  hamlet  may 
have  whatever  monument  they  are  willing  to  erect,  but  it  seems 
to  me  better  that  all  should  unite  and  build  a  strong,  solid,  simple 
monument  characteristic  of  the  man,  over  his  grave,  "On  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,"  and  then  like  Shakespeare,  inscribe  on  it: 

"  Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake,  forbeare 

To  digg  the  dust  encloased  heare. 
Blest  be  y<=  man  yt  spares  thes  stones, 

And  curst  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones.'- 

Grant  needs  no  monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his 
virtues — his  weaknesses  lie  buried  with  his  bones.  But  if  one  or 
more  monuments  are  to  be  erected  to  gratify  the  living,  let  them 
be  like  himself,  strong,  simple,  durable,  and  in  good   taste. 

Better    imitate  his    example,  "Accept  the  situation,"  and  erect 
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one  good  monument,  -On  the  l):inks    of  the   Hudson"  where  he 
now  hes  buried  in  peace  and  at  rest  eternal. 

General  Sherman  was  frequently  interrupted  by  applause,  and 
when  at  the  close,  he  for  a  moment  took  his  seat,  cheers  arose 
from  all  parts  of  the  auditorium. 

Song. — "/;/  ^[cmoriam^  by  the  Imperial  Qiiartette. 

The  President: — I  now  present  to  you  the  orator  of  the  evening, 
General  John  15.  Sanborn. 

General  Sanborn  was  warmly  greeted  as  he  came  forward.  He 
delivered  the  following  oration: 

Comrades  and  Fellow  Citizens: 

That  great,  wise,  wonderful  man  who  had  accepted  your 
invitation  to  deliver  the  oration  at  this  meeting,  who  would  have 
spoken  to  you  as  no  other  man  can,  and  to  Avhom  you  would  have 
listened  as  you  can  to  no  other  man,  is  no  more.  That  voice,  whose 
gentlest  accents  moved  mighty  armies  and  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  queens,  kings  and  emperors,  has  been  silenced,  and  our  ^ 
nation  mourns  for  its  greatest  chief,  its  mightiest  fallen,  and  we 
for  the  most  distinguished,  honored  and  beloved  of  our  comrades 
and  commanders. 

This  Society,  more  than  any  other  organization,  may  justly 
claim  a  special  interest  in  and  title  to  his  unparalleled  fame  and 
greatness.  His  patriotism,  zeal,  wisdom  and  skill  crowned  the 
Arm}'  of  the  Tennessee  with  power,  victory  and  glorj',  and  the 
victories  and  glories  of  that  army  made  the  future  greatness  and 
unspeakable  renown  of  its  first  commander.  The  man  made  the 
armv,  and  the  army  made  the  man.  He  imparted  to  it  his  zeal 
and  his  power,  and  became  the  exponent  of  all  that  it  was  and  all 
that  it  accomplished. 

Of  Washington,  Lord  Brougham  wrote:  "It  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  historian  and  sage  of  all  nations  to  let  no  occasion  pass  of 
commemorating  this  illustrious  man,  and  until  time  shall  be  no 
more  will  a  test  of  the  progress  which  the  human  race  has  made 
in  wisdom  and  virtue  be  derived  from  the  veneration  paid  to  the 
immortal  name  of  Washington."  We  consider  that  the  same 
statement  is  applicable  to,  and  can  be  made  with  equal  propriety 
of  our  first  commander,  and  that  the  hour  cannot  be  more  advan- 
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tageously  spent  than  in  the   review  of  some  of  the  services  and 
achievements  of  his  hfe,  and   in  the  conteniphition  of  those  traits 
of  character  that  made  those  services  and  achievements  possible. 
It  is  of  no  pubHc  moment  at  what  particular  time  or  place  such 
a  man  was   born,  or  when  or  where   he  died  and  was  buried,  for 
his  renown   is  of  all  nations,  and  his  influence   for  good  is  for  all 
time,  and  the  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  a  man  so  illustrious. 
There   is   no  injustice    done  to  any  living    or  dead   officer  who 
served  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  by  the  statement   that  he  who 
commanded   the  Army  of  the   Tennessee  in   its  first  movements 
into  the  enemy's  country  and  in  its  first  great  battle  was  its  great- 
est  and  most  distinguished    commander,  and  we  would    fain  dis- 
cover the    hidden  source  of   that  power,— some  of   those  innate 
principles  of  that  mental  and  moral  force  and  greatness  which  in 
simplicity,  humility  and   apparent  weakness  was   led   forth   from 
obscuritv  at  the  commencement  of  the  organization  of  this  army, 
and  of  the  war,  but  which    soon   proved  to  be  a   chariot  of  fire, 
"borne    on    irresistible    wheels    and  drawn  by  steeds    of  immortal 
race,  and  which  was  destined   to   crush   the  necks  of  the  mighty, 
and  sweep  away  the  serried  strength  of  armies." 

Wore  fortunate  than  any  other  of  our  comrades,  we  are,  by 
special  favor  of  Heaven,  permitted  to  meet  here  twenty  years 
after  the  last  sound  of  battle  was  heard  in  the  land  whose  institu- 
tions were  saved  by  the  valor  of  our  armies,  under  the  happiest 
auspices;  a  union  of  States  fully  restored,  with  fifty-five  millions 
of  people  at  peace,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  the 
hio-hest  type  of  Christian  civilization,  the  legitimate  results  of  the 
war  secured  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  to  all  nationalities 
and  classes.  Where  all  was  tumult  and  alarm,  war  and  strife, 
now  all  is  quiet  and  happiness;  all  is  peace  and  harmony.  The 
earth  rewards  all  who  gently  call  upon  her  bounty,  and  white- 
winged  commerce,  contented  and  secure,  greets  our  eyes  upon 
everv  river,  lake  and  ocean.  Education  and  religion  take  the  rising  • 
o-enerations  bv  the  hand,  and  lead  them  to  the  overflowing  foun- 
tams  of  knowledge  and  tiuth.  The  unspeakable  happiness  flow- 
ino-  from  the  domestic  relations — from  kindred,  paients  and 
children — is  securely  enjoyed  by  all  orders  and  classes  of  our  peo- 
ple. We  enjoy  without  molestation  the  increase  of  the  earth  and 
the  smiles  of  heaven.  To  picture  the  conditions  of  this  land  if  the 
principles    for  which  the  war  of   1861  was  waged   and  carried  on 
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by  our  government  had  been  overthrown,  would  be  revolting 
beyond  description.  Even  the  suggestion  will  bring  to  the  minds 
of  all  as  repulsive  a  scene  as  the  argument  on  this  occasion  re- 
quires. Dissolved  and  discordant  communities;  degradation  and 
vice  of  every  type  among  all  classes;  violence  and  bloodshed 
running  riot  throughout  the  land,  make  up  some  of  the  saHent 
features  of  the  scenes  which  fill  the  whole  perspective. 

When  we  think  of  the  vast  work  of  one  man  in  securing  to 
fifty-five  millions  of  people  the  happiness  of  to-day  and  averting 
the  calamities  that  not  only  threatened,  but  were  impending  and 
imminent  in  iS6i,  we  feel  justified  in  using  the  form  of  language 
adopted  by  one  of  the  apostles  in  recounting  the  events  immedi- 
Iv  preceding  the  advent  of  the  Christian  era:  "There  was  a  man 
sent  from  God"  to  take  command  of  the  armies  of  the  free,  and 
lead  them  to  complete  and  final  victory. 

In  most  important  respects  he  was  unlike  all  ordinary  men,  and 
in  the  hundred  generations  that  have  passed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  historical  time,  he  has  no  equal  in  achievements,  no 
superior  in  patriotism,  integrity  or  statesmanship. 

One  of  the  salient  points  of  his  character,  which  must  always 
attract  the  attention  of  the  biographer  and  historian,  was  his 
absolute  master}'  over  all  his  mental  and  moral  faculties.  Of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  that  have  witnessed  his  daily  life  for  long 
periods  of  time,  no  one  can  say  that  he  ever  heard  him  utter  a 
word  or  saw  him  do  an  act  from  revenge,  or  passion,  or  impulse. 
All  was  the  result  of  the  clearest  understanding  and  the  highest 
purposes  and  aims.  He  had  complete  rule  over  his  own  spirit. 
Insults  and  the  unmerited  disgrace  that  were  heaped  upon  him  in 
the  beginning  of  his  career  were  borne  with  equanimity  and  con- 
tentment. When,  on  the  i6th  of  February,  iS6i,  after  a  cam- 
paign through  the  swamps  of  the  Tennessee,  amid  overflowing 
rivers  and  in  rain  and  snow,  he  had  compelled  the  capitulation  of 
the  rebel  force  of  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men  at  Fort  Donel- 
son,  not  only  did  he  receive  no  congratulatory  letter  from  his 
superior  officers,  but  he  was  humiliated  and  chagrined  by  a  dis- 
patch sent  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  at  Washing- 
ton indicating  that  he  was  defeated  in  his  campaign,  excejDt  for 
the  interposition  of  General  Smith,  and  that  "Smith,  by  his  glory 
and  bravery  at  Fort  Donelson,  when  the  battle  was  at  its  height, 
had  carried  the  enemy's  outworks,"  followed  by  a  recommendation 
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that  Smith  be   made  a  major-general,  and  without  one  word  of 
commendation  of  the   commander  of  that  army,  and  no  recom- 
mendation for  his  promotion,  and  intimating  that  he  had  faded  as 
a  o-eneral  in  that  campaign.     This  injustice  was   followed,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  by  the  stinging  words,  also  communicated  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States   "I  can  get  no  returns,  no  reports, 
no  information  of  any  kind  from  him  (Grant).     Satisfied  with  the 
victory,  he    sits   down  and   enjoys  it  without  any  regard   for  the 
future      I  am  worried  and  tried  by  this  neglect  and  inefficiency. 
C   F   Smith  is  almost  the  only  officer  equal  to  the  emergency;" 
and  directing  General  Grant  to  place  Major-General  C.  F.  Smith 
in  command  of  the  expedition,  and  remain  himself  at  Fort  Henry; 
closing  with  the  question,  "Why  do  you  not  obey  my  orders  to 
report  the  strength  and  position  of  your  command? '     Under  all 
this  ignominy  he  remained  as  cool  and  deliberate  as  if  his  achieve- 
ments had  met  with  due  appreciation  from  his  superior,  and  has 
nothing  to  say  further  than  "you  may  rely  on  my  carrying  out 
your  instructions  in  every  particular  to  the  best  of  my  abihty, 
which  was  only  followed  by  his  superior  with  the  extreme  indig- 
nity of  informing  him  that  he  had  been  advised  to  arrest  him  on 
his  return  from  Nashville.     To  have  made  the  campaign  against 
strono-ly  fortified   positions,   to  have  carried  these   positions  and 
forced  the  surrender  of  an  army  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  little  or 
no  moment,  while  the  failure  to  write  a  letter,  or  forward  a  report, 
was  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  concern. 

With  all  critical  military  students,  and  all  students  of  history, 
■  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  must  be  considered   one  of  the 
most  important  fought  in  our  war,  and  probably,  in  its  results, 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  civilization.     It  was 
the  first  engagement  of  large  armies  in  the  field  without  intrench- 
ments  in  the  war  of  1861.     The  armies  that  met  on  that  field  were 
the  embodiments— the  personifications  respectively— of  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  Northwest  and  Southwest.     When  the  battle 
opened,  the  Confederate   army  outnumbered  the  Federal  forces 
on  the  field  by  about  twenty  thousand  men,  and  deducting  from 
the  Federal  force  the  troops  that  were  stampeded  in  the  morning, 
the  Confederate  force  on  the  field  exceeded  the  Federal  by  more 
than  two   to   one.     But   the   army  was   so   handled    by  Generals 
Grant  and  Sherman,  that  against  this  overwhelming  odds  the  field 
was  held  and  victory  won.     During  this  day's  battle,  with  a  small 
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army— twenty-five  thousand  volunteers   actually  engaged— eight 
thousand  of  the  enemy  had  been  placed  hors  du  combat. 

Later  in  the  war.  armies  of  one  hundred  thousand  well-drilled 
men  were  permitted  to  fight  days  without  weakening  the  enemy 
as  much.  In  this  battle  the  spirit  of  the  North  had  its  first  fair 
trial  in  the  war.  and.  being  skillfully  directed,  was  found  equal  to 
the  emergencv.  Our  illustrious  general,  when  asked  b}^  the 
speaker,  more  than  a  }car  afterwards,  what  event  could  have 
happened  that  day  that  would  have  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  our 
army,  considerately  and  fairly  answered,  that  if  either  himself  or 
General  Sherman  had  been  disabled  before  the  formation  of  the 
last  line  was  completed,  which  was  between  four  and  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  field  would  probably  have  been  lost.  So 
severely  was  the  rebel  army  of  the  Southwest  punished  in  the 
battle  that  it  immediately  resorted  to  picks  and  shovels,  and 
fought  l)ut  little  more  outside  of  breastworks  during  the  war. 

Yet,  for  this  glorious  and  unparalleled  achievement,  this  illus- 
trious man  was  heralded  throughout  the  country  as  unfit  to  com- 
mand any  force,  as  negligent,  careless  and  unskillful,  unduly  un- 
der the  influence  of  stimidants  on  the  momentous  occasion. 

That  service  for  which  other  nations  would  have  bowed  down 
and  worshiped — a  service  like  that  which  England  has  many 
times  rewarded  by  donations  of  millions  of  dollars — brought  to 
this  hero  dishonor  and  disgrace.  His  official  report  was  de- 
manded before  the  commanding  general  of  one  of  his  leading  di- 
visions, who  had  been  ordered  to  hold  his  position  till  the  line  of 
the  balance  of  the  army  had  been  reformed — even  at  the  risk  of 
capture — and  had  done  so  at  terrible  loss  and  final  capture,  could 
be  heard  from,  and  hence  was  unable  to  do  more  than  forward, 
without  comment,  the  reports  of  his  subordinate  officers.  Thank 
Heaven,  he  lived  long  enough  for  the  passions  of  men  to  cool, 
and  was  permitted  to  submit  to  the  candid  consideration  of  the 
world,  before  his  death,  his  plain,  simple  report  of  this  great 
battle. 

After  this  immense  service,  he  was  derided  by  the  press  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  He  was  removed  from  the 
actual  command  of  the  army,  and  during  the  siege  of  Corinth  was 
often  seen  two  or  three  files  in  rear  of  the  general  commandino-- 
in-chief,  among   stafi'  officers   and    aid-de-camps,  and   yet  no  one 
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heard  any  complaints — no  threat  to  leave  the  army,  no  feeling  of 
revenge  or  hate. 

Nothing  but  the  most  devoted  patriotism,  nothing  but  the  most 
intense  desire  for  the  success  of  the  Federal  cause  and  the  Fed- 
eral arms,  in  connection  with  absolute  control  over  his  own  spirit, 
could  have  induced  him  to  submit  to  these  indignities  and  remain 
still  in  the  service  and  on  duty  with  the  army.  The  historv  of 
our  war — the  history  of  all  wars — may  be  searched  in  vain  to  find 
an  officer  who,  under  such  circumstances,  had  been  so  unfairly 
dealt  with,  and  who  still  remained  in  the  service  of  his  country 
and  on  duty.  The  substance  of  his  response  to  all  this  injustice 
was,  that  "I  am  only  anxious  for  the  success  of  our  armies." 

In  addition  to  this  absolute  mastery  over  his  own  impulses  and 
passions,  it  must  be  stated  that  he  had  understanding  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree,  and  niilitary  skill  and  judgment  unsurpassed 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  not  a  single  campaign 
that  received  his  full  and  unconditional  approval  ever  whollv 
failed,  and  if  ever  any  partially  failed,  it  was  because  some  im- 
portant subortlinate  commander  failed  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the 
plan,  and  to  execute  the  orders  given  to  him. 

We  may  ask  why  General  Lee  was  not  compelled  to  capitulate 
at  the  Wilderness  or  Spottsylvania,  instead  of  at  Appomatox,  a 
year  later.''  The  answer  is,  that  a  whole  corps,  ordered  to  go 
into  action  simultaneously  with  that  of  General  Hancock's  on  the 
day  of  the  crisis  of  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania,  made  no  attack 
and  did  not  fire  a  shot;  and  I  can  never  forget  with  what  emotion 
our  old  Adjutant-General,  Rawlins,  complained  of  that  neglect 
and  failure,  the  first  time  we  met  after  the  termination  of  the  Vir- 
ginia campaign,  and  added,  if  all  the  corps  commanders  had  exe- 
cuted their  orders  with  the  zeal,  vigor  and  skill  of  General  Han- 
cock at  Spottsylvania,  the  capitulation  of  Lee  would  have  been 
an  inevitable  result,  and  the  untold  losses  and  sacrifices  of  another 
year  of  terrible  war  been  saved.  That  this  would  certainly  have 
resulted  can  never  be  told,  but  that  this  patriot  and  soldier  went 
to  his  grave  in  the  full  belief  that  it  would,  can  not  be  doubted. 

No  commander  ever  had  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  advant- 
ages gained  by  time — by  the  execution  of  a  movement  now  in- 
stead of  at  some  indefinite  future  day — than  General  Grant.  To 
use  his  own  simple  words,  he  saw,  when  he  reached  Cairo,  in  the 
winter  of   1S61,  what  a  loss   would   be   incurred,  and   how    much 
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life  would  have  to  be  sacrificed,  if  it  was  permitted  the  rebels — 
then  advancing  rapidly — to  occupy  Paducah  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Tennessee  river;  and,  without  authority  from  any  one,  he  in- 
vaded the  nominally  neutral  soil  of  Kentucky,  and  established  the 
Federal  authority  at  that  point,  and  saved  all  such  cost  and  sacri- 
fice. Orders  over  his  own  signature  wei'e  in  possession  of  trusted 
subordinates,  removing  corps  commanders  from  their  commands, 
if,  in  the  final  efforts  to  force  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  to 
surrender,  they  failed  to  attack  at  the   appointed  necessary  time. 

When  the  enemy  showed  weakness  in  battle,  all  his  subordinate 
officers  learned  to  know  what  order  would  next  and  soon  be  re- 
ceived: "Advance  at  once,  and  attack  wherever  you  find  the 
enemy."  This  led  to  the  surrender  of  the  brigades,  divisions  and 
armies  resisting  his  advance.  The  enemy  seemed  never  to  rallv 
from  the  effect  of  a  single  battle  fought  with  the  army  under  his 
command.  Pittsburg  Landing  was  fought  on  the  line  of  the  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  enemy  at  once  resorted  to 
picks  and  spade,  and  their  army  was  never  found  without  them 
thereafter  on  that  line,  except  at  luka,  Corinth  and  Champion 
Hills. 

The  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  was  fought  on  the  line  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Atlanta,  and  picks,  shovels  and  entrenchments 
were  the  constant  reliance  of  the  army  on  that  line  thereafter. 

After  three  years  of  engagements  in  the  open  field,  with  var}'- 
ing  success,  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  brought  to  action 
with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  with  General  Grant  upon  the  field 
and  supreme  in  command,  at  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  engagement,  that  army  also  resorted  to 
picks  and  shovels,  and  never  fought  a  general  engagement  in  the 
open  field  thereafter. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  of  his  detractors,  that  he  lacked  that 
military  tact  and  skill  which  enables  commanders  to  succeed 
without  great  sacrifice  and  loss — that  in  the  high  art  of  strategy, 
he  failed.  Such  a  statement  is  without  any  foundation,  and  re- 
ceives no  support  from  any  of  the  campaigns  that  he  conducted. 
His  plans  were  such  that  they  forced  the  surrender  of  armies,  and 
advanced  the  Federal  authority  at  all  points  within  his  command. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  he  was  not  governed  by  the  precise  prin- 
ciples of  strategy  and  rules  laid -down  in  works  and  by  authors 
on  the  art  of  war,  for  he  was  above  and  superior  to  them  all.     It 
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is  true  that  he  did  take  one  of  the  maui  armies  of  his  Government 
— this  Army  of  the  Tennessee — when  that  Government  was  en- 
gaged in  active  war,  and  in  sore  need  of  all  its  military  forces — 
away  from  all  base  of  supplies  into  the  enemy's  country,  and 
trusted  to  the  results  of  battles  to  open  a  new  base,  but  the  result 
justified  the  wisdom  of  his  plan,  and  he  thereby  has  established  a 
new  principle  in  the  art  of  war,  or,  to  say  the  least,  that  there  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  principle,  and  that  he  had  skill  to  decide 
when  the  exception  should  be  adopted  instead  of  the  principle. 

No  military  critic  of  any  note  has  pointed  out  any  mistakes  or 
failures  in  the  strategy  after  he  took  command  of  all  our  armies. 
He  surrendered  nothing  that  had  been  previously  won,  and  ad- 
vanced all  armies  at  the  same  time  upon  strategic  lines  where  all 
results  were  favorable,  and  accomplished  the  most  for  his  Gov- 
ernment, and  tended  to  break  down  and  cripj)le  the  enemy  in  the 
greatest  degree. 

We  who  were  in  the  army,  and  part  of  it,  hardly  considered 
what  gigantic  and  irresistible  blows  were  administered  by  our 
great  commander,  after  he  had  fully  determined  to  bring  the  re- 
bellion speedily  to  a  close  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1S64  and 
1865.  Generals  Mead  and  Sheridan  were  striking  the  most  de- 
structive blows  upon  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia;  General 
Sherman  was  loose  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  "marching 
through  Georgia,"  or,  in  the  more  military  language  of  his  old 
friend  and  admirer,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  when  he  first  met 
him  after  the  war,  "taking  the  whole  coast  in  reverse;"  General 
Terry,  with  his  gallant  command,  demonstrating  that  water  bat- 
teries and  sea  coast  fortifications,  situated  where  navies  may  ride 
and  armies  land,  may,  with  the  aid  of  iron-clad  vessels,  be  be- 
sieged, breached,  assaulted  and  carried  in  a  few  hours,  as  effect- 
ually as  by  sapping  and  mining  on  land  alone  for  weeks;  again 
showing  that  at  times  it  is  more  important  to  understand  the 
exception  to  a  principle  than  the  principle.  At  the  same  time  all 
the  positions  of  importance  that  had  before  been  captured  were 
held  with  an  iron  grasp. 

You  who  talk  of  strategy  and  skill,  point  out,  in  the  history  of 
campaigns,  and  show  an  instance  where  strategy  more  skillful  and 
destructive  has  been  used  against  an  enemy. 

But  his  gi-eat  faculties  and  extraordinary  powers  shone  forth 
most  brilliantly  in  great  crises,  amid   acts   and  scenes  of  most  in- 
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tense  excitement,  tliat  tended  to  dethrone  the  reason  and  induce 
all  ordinary  men  to  act  almost  soleh'  from  impulse.  Unlike  all 
others  at  such  times,  he  thought  deliberately,  spoke  calmly,  acted 
judiciously,  felt  confidently.  On  the  field  of  Champion  Hill, 
which  he  announced  to  the  speaker,  when  the  engagement 
opened,  would  be  the  battle  for  VIcksburg,  he  was  called  upon, 
at  the  very  crisis  of  the  battle,  to  act  upon  a  recommendation  of 
General  McPherson,  commanding  the  Seventeenth  corps,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Hovey's  division  of  the  Thirteenth  corps, 
included  all  the  troops  which,  up  to  that  hour,  and  for  aught  I 
know,  which,  at  any  time,  had  been  engaged  on  that  field. 

Hovey's  division  had  brought  on  the  engagement  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  had  been  supported  by  Boomer's  brigade  of  Crocker's 
division  early  in  the  forenoon,  and  as  soon  as  that  brigade  came 
upon  the  field,  General  Logan's  division  had  formed  on  our  ex- 
treme right,  had  found  the  enemy's  left,  and  had  met  and  driven 
the  enemy  back  at  various  points  on  his  front  and  captured  some 
batteries.  The  attack  of  the  enemy  was  so  i^ersistent  and  vio^or- 
ous  upon  our  centre  and  left  that  the  ammunition  of  those  troops 
became  exhausted  and  the  lines  were  broken,  and  there  was  every 
indication  that  the  enemy  would  at  once  occupy  this  portion  of 
the  field.  The  speaker,  whose  brigade  had  been  sent,  regiment 
after  regiment,  to  different  points  along  the  line,  in  support  of 
troops  already  engaged,  was  ordered  by  General  McPherson  to 
go  at  once  to  General  Grant  and  advise  him  of  the  condition  of 
the  centre  and  left,  and  inform  him  that  there  appeared  to  be 
danger  that  the  rebel  army,  by  an  advance  at  that  point,  would 
interpose  between  the  Thirteenth  and  Seventeenth  corps  and  be 
able  to  attack  with  its  whole  force  the  respective  corps  engaged 
in  that  campaign,  in  detail. 

By  the  time  General  Grant  was  reached  the  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  centre  and  left  of  the  line  was  confirmed  by  the 
cloud  of  retreating  troops  upon  the  hillside.  Upon  the  announce- 
ment of  the  communication  and  recommendation,  he  asked  anx- 
iously if  there  were  not  troops  in  reserve,  and  upon  receiving 
the  answer  that  all  the  troops  of  the  seventeenth  corps  had  long 
been  engaged,  remarked:  "If  the  enemy  has  whipped  Hovey's 
division  and  Boomer's  1)rigade,  they  are  in  bad  plight,  for  these 
are  good  troops,"  and,  turning  to  his  chief  of  artillery,  ordered 
him  to  bring  all  his  batteries  into  position  at  once  and  open  fire 
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over  the  heads  of  the  retreating  soldiers.  Hardly  had  this  order 
been  executed  when  Colonel  Holmes'  brigade  of  Crooker's  divi- 
sion, numbering  about  i,300  men,  which  had  been  escorting  the 
baggage  train,  came  upon  the  field,  and  he  was  ordered  by 
General  Grant  to  form  under  cover  of  the  tire  of  the  artillery  and 
chaige  until  the  enemy  stopped  his  advance.  This  order  was  of 
course  most  gallantly  executed,  and  but  a  few  moments  jiassed 
before  the  enemy's  lines  were  broken  and  several  thousand  prison- 
ers and  a  large  number  of  batteries  were  in  our  hands.  That  battle 
was  won,  which,  if  lost,  would  have  been  most  disastrous  to  that 
campaign  and  might  have  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  writers  on  the  art  of  war  require  infantry  sup- 
ports for  batteries.  He,  relying  on  the  weakened  condition  of 
the  enemy,  after  overcoming  such  troops  as  those  composing  the 
division  and  brigade  mentioned,  was  willing  to  risk  the  artillery 
without  any  infantry  supports,  and  again,  by  acting  on  an  excep- 
tion instead  of  a  rule,  saved  this  field.  Referring  to  this  event 
and  this  decision  a  few  months  later,  while  traveling  up  the 
Mississippi  river,  on  his  way  to  take  command  at  Chattanooga, 
he  said  that,  upon  considering  the  situation,  he  felt  certain  that 
the  troops  that  had  been  engaged  with  Hovey's  division  and 
Boomer's  brigade  had  been  badly  punished,  and  if  a  show  of  re- 
sistance and  advancing  troops  was  made  that  they  would  not  only 
check  the  enemy's  advance,  but  cause  him  to  give  way,  and  that 
this  proved  to  be  true.  Such  deductions  of  the  mind  are  not 
extraordinary  or  unusual  in  the  quiet  of  the  study,  or  the  office, 
or  the  camp,  but  they  are  extraordinary  in  the  last  degree  amid 
tlie  clash  of  arms,  the  firing  of  artillery,  the  groans  of  the  dyino-, 
and  the  intense  excitement  that  comes  upon  all  officers  having 
large  commands,  in  the  crisis  of  a  battle.  No  other  quality  of 
mind  or  character  is  so  rare  in  the  men  of  any  of  the  generations 
that  have  passed  away  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

It  was  this  more  than  anj'thing  else  that  gave  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  his  success,  and  secured  to  him  immortal  fame.  If 
during  the  first  assault  of  the  main  body  of  the  French  infantry  at 
Waterloo,  and  when  the  attack  had  been  repulsed,  or  if,  when 
the  assault  of  the  Imperial  Guard  had  been  repulsed,  he  had  wiven 
the  command  to  the  allied  armies  under  him  that  he  gave  later  in 
the  day,  all  would  have  been  lost.  Doing  precisely  the  rio-ht 
thing  at  the   right  time,  under   such  circumstances,  is  what  few 
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men,  exceeoing'ly  few,  possess  the  capacity  to  do.  The  old, 
famihar,  unmiHtary  command  of  \VeUingU)n:  "Now,  boys,  up 
and  at 'em!"  was  given  not  only  after  the  French  infantry  had 
been  repulsed,  after  the  Imperial  Guard  had  been  repulsed, 
but  when  the  Hery  and  almost  irresistable  assault  of  the  Old 
Guard  had  been  withstood  by  the  English  scpiares.  At  that 
moment  the  command  was  given,  and  the  field  immediately 
won.  No  commander  ever  lived  w^ho  possessed  this  faculty  of 
giving  the  right  order  and  doing  precisely  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time  in  a  greater  degree  than  did  the  first  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  The  same  quality  v^^as  manifested 
in  as  great,  and  possibly  in  a  greater,  degree  in  the  battle  fought 
the  same  year  at  Missionary  Ridge.  Hooker,  with  his  corps, 
early  in  the  morning,  had  carried  the  enemy's  left,  and  swept 
Lookout  Mountain  in  the  operations  carried  on  above  the  clouds. 
Sherman,  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, — in  those  days  always 
assigned  to  and  always  with  alacritj^  accepting  that  part  of  the 
field  where  the  fighting  was  the  hardest  and  the  chance  of  victory 
and  glory  the  least, — assaulted  the  right  of  the  enemy's  line  with 
the  utmost  vigor,  from  early  morning  till  long  after  the  sun  had 
passed  the  meridian,  and  could  see  the  splendid  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  standing  in  line  looking  on.  It  was  of  the  most  vital 
importance  that  the  time  for  the  assault  at  the  centre  should  be 
determined  with  perfect  accuracy.  At  last  the  moment  came 
when,  in  the  judgment  of  our  hero,  it  could  be  made  successfully 
and  the  order  was  given  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  to  ad- 
vance, and  the  field  was  won. 

Up  to  this  time  in  his  career,  General  Grant  had  had  nothino- 
to  do  with  the  political  campaigns  and  schemes  of  that  period, 
and  it  was  prophesied  of  him  that  when  he  should  take  command 
of  the  Eastern  armies  —  all  the  armies  of  the  country  —  and  be 
surrounded  by  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  politicians  of  the 
country,  that  his  glory  would  wane,  and  that  the  fate  which  had 
befallen  the  other  commanders,  who  had  won  glory  in  the  West 
and  taken  command  in  the  East,  would  also  befall  him;  but  those 
who  prophesied  thus  had  far  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  man. 

So  great  a  task  as  that  undertaken  by  him,  when  he  accepted 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  and  took  command  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  United  States,  was  never  before  undertaken  by  any 
mortal. 
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At  this  time  more  than  ten  millions  of  people,  thoroughly  organ- 
ized into  eleven  State  governments,  and  one  national  Confeder- 
ate government,  united  as  one  man  in  purpose  and  effort,  with  an 
army  of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  men,  commanded  hy 
men  of  military  education  and  experience,  a  large  portion  of  the 
troops  veterans  in  war,  and  armed  and  equipped  in  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  modern  warfare,  operating  in  and  covering  a 
country  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  one  thous- 
and miles  in  width,  in  their  organized  character  as  governments 
in  armed  hostility  to  the  United  States,  had  to  be  overcome  and 
subjugated;  and  when  this  was  accomplished,  the  diversity  of  sen- 
timent which  had  led  to,  and  which  supported  these  governments, 
and  these  vast  military  establishments  and  operations  w  as  required 
to  be  harmonized,  and  a  basis  of  jDerpetual  peace  and  friendship 
established.  He  assumed  the  task  with  a  determined  purpose  to 
succeed,  and  full  faith  in  his  ability  and  power  to  reach  the  end 
sought.  Means  that  had  been  deemed  adequate  had  failed  in 
other  able  hands,  and  the  feeling  was  general  that  they  would 
fail  in  his.  He  at  once  made  his  headquarters  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  than  which  a  braver  and  better  never  was  organized 
and  never  existed  upon  this  planet;  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
under  commanders  of  far  more  than  ordinary  ability,  it  had  failed 
to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  country,  or  to  achieve  those  vic- 
tories in  the  field  which  were  essential  to  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.  The  army  had  fought  under  the  patriotic  and  skillful 
McC'.ellan,  and  been  driven  back.  It  hrid  fought  under  the 
impetuous  and  gallant  Hooker,  and  had  lost  the  field.  It  had 
fought  battles  on  Northern  soil,  both  under  McClellan  and 
Mead,  and  held  the  field;  but  it  was  essential  that  that  army,  and 
all  our  armies  should  do  more  than  hold  the  fields.  The  task  was 
to  win  fields  and  force  the  surrender  of  the  armies  opposed  to 
the  Union.  The  results  of  the  three  years'  campaign  could 
belt  have  impressed  that  army  that  to  advar»ce  upon  the  enemy's 
position  at  Richmond,  and  force  the  surrender  of  the  armies  sta- 
tioned and  entrenched  in  that  State  capitol,  was  a  task  which  was 
beyond  its  power  to  perform.  This  lack  of  faith  extended  to  all 
the  citizens  and  people  of  the  Northern  States.  Advancing  and 
retreating  had  gone  on  so  long  that  it  was  not  believed  that  even 
the  reputation  and  skill  of  the  great  commander  of  the  West 
would  be  adequate  to  enable  this  army  to  win  a  decisive  victory. 
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This  iiulgment  proved  partially  correct,  but  the  campaign  planned 
hy  General  Grant,  proved  an  ultimate  success.  Under  all  these 
discouragements,  this  great  man  took  command  of  all  the  armies 
of  the  countrv.  He  moved  forward  v/ith  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac with  as  much  confidence,  as  mucl  zeal,  and  as  much  deter- 
mination to  ultimately  win  a  battle  and  force  the  surrender  of  the 
enemy  as  if  that  army  had  never  seen  failure;  and  in  one  year 
all  was  accomplished. 

Considering  his  character  wiih  reference  particularly  to  his 
military  achievements,  he  stands  before  the  world  greater  than 
Alexander,  greater  than  Caesar,  greater  than  Napoleon,  and  of 
equal  greatness  with  Wellington. 

Alexander  the  Great  hurled  a  well  organized  and  experienced 
army  into  and  through  nations  without  armies,  and  without 
notice,  and  wholly  unprepared  for  his  advance  and  attacks. 
Cities  and  nations  fell  at  the  wave  of  his  sceptre,  and  he  met  but 
feeble  resistance  from  any  land  between  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Euphrates.  Ca?sar  won  his  laurals  in  war  by  the  command  of 
well  disciplined  legions  in  campaigns  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  in 
battles  fought  w'ith  uncivilized  nations  inexperienced  in  war. 
Bonaparte  turned  the  turbulent  tide  of  the  French  Revolution, 
which  had  inundated  anti  threatened  to  destroy  France,  away 
from  her  shores  towards  her  rival  and  enemy,  and  by  organizing 
and  giving  direction  to  the  most  fiery  and  impetuous  spirit  of 
modern  times  was  enabled 

"To  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne." 

But  the  star  of  his  destiny  and  glory  waned  at  Esling  and  Aspern, 
was  clouded  at  Leipsic,  and  sunk  in  eternal  night  at  Waterloo, 
wh.ile  that  of  General  Grant  increased  in  brilliancy  and  power  from 
Donelson  to  the  grave. 

It  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  the  resemblance  between 
the  characters  and  traits  of  General  Grant  and  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington is  more  striking  than  between  any  others  of  the  great  mili- 
tary men  of  history.  They  carried  on  campaigns  and  fought  bat- 
tles with  equally  successful  results.  While  a  young  man,  and 
known  only  as  Arthur  Wellesley,  or  Major  Wellesley,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  been  defeated  in  India  in  attacks  made  by  him 
upon  the  fortifications  of  the  natives,  but  as  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington he  never  met  defeat.     General  Grant  as  Captain  Grant  had 
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known  what  it  was  in  tlie  Mexican  war  to  have  attacks  tail  and  to 
be  unable  to  bold  positions,  but  as  a  general  in  tlie  field  never  lost 
a  battle  nor  campaign. 

Wellino-ton    was   never  known   to   complain   of  lack  of  support 
from  Parliament  or  tbe  management  of  tlie  government  at  home, 
but  was  simply  grateful  for  all  aid  and  support,  and  gave  constant  . 
assurance   that  he  should   use  all   means  at  his    commaiul    to    the 
utmost  advantage. 

"  Shall  I  order  another  draft?"  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  of  General 
Grant,  after  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  and  the  attack  at  Spott- 
svlvania.  '"You  must  do  as  you  think  best  about  the  draft.  I 
shall  use  all  means  at  my  command  to  the  best  advantage.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  draft  had  better  be  made."  Content 
with  what  he  had,  but  ready  and  anxious  to  have  more  that  he 
could  do  more. 

Both  had  the  utmost  deliberation  and  sound  and  accurate  judg- 
ment, even  under  the  most  intense  excitement.  Each  brought 
order  out  of  confusion,  harmony  out  of  discord,  prosperity  out  ot 
adversity,  and  estabhshed  their  respective  nations  upon  the  rock 
of  eternal  justice,  and  died  lamented  by  all  nations  and  all  classes 
of  mankind. 

In  his  devotion  to  his  country  and  his  effort  to  accomplish  what 
was  necessary  for  its  preservation,  no  obstacles  were  so  great 
that  he  would  not  attempt  to  overcome  them,  and  those  that 
seemed  insurmountable  to  others  were  by  him  swept  away  as  a 
gossamer  thread.  Acting  upon  his  own  judgment  and  con- 
clusions, he  alwavs  succeeded,  and  upon  the  judgment  of  others 
he  hazarded  little. 

To  force  the  capitulation  of  Vicksburg  by  attacks  from  the 
river  was  impossible.  "Move  upon  its  rear  by  the  Coldwater, 
Tallahatchee  and  Yazoo  rivers,-"  says  a  patriot  and  a  general  with 
zeal,  but  without  much  military  experience.  The  movement  was 
attempted  and  found  impossible,  and  the  general  wrote  that  he 
should  "  await  the  return  of  the  command  to  Helena  with  the 
o-reatest  anxietv."  "Turn  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  river  in 
front  of  the  fortifications,  and  move  the  army  on  transports  to 
hio-h  land  south  of  the  city,  and  move  upon  the  intrenchments 
from  the  south  and  east."  This  scheme  was  given  a  fair  trial  and 
failed.  Then  the  scheme  which  was  purely  the  product  of  his 
own  mind,  of  sending  the  commissary,  quartermaster  and  ordi- 
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nance  supplies  for  his  army  by  transport  past  tlie  batteries,  and 
marchino-  the  army  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  beyond  the 
tire  of  the  enc:ny's  guns,  was  adopted  and  executed  with  the 
utmost  vigor  and  unparalleled  success.  A  new  chapter  was 
written  in  the  art  of  war,  and  the  army  and  its  commander  be- 
came immortal. 

A"-ainst  his  will  the  great  general  was  called  upon  to  fill  the 
presidential  chair  and  to  sacrifice  the  office  and  position  where  he 
had  done  so  much  for  his  country,  and  won  his  fjime,  and  which 
he  loved  as  he  never  could  any  other.  At  first  he  dissented  and 
refused,  but  upon  the  assurance  ot  those  nearest  to  him  that  the  sen- 
timent of  the  people  were  so  diverse  upon  all  questions  of  recon- 
struction that  a  majority  would  unite  upon  no  plan,  but  could  be 
brouo-ht  together  upon  him  and  upon  no  other  man,  he  reluctantly 
consented  to  receive  the  nomination  and  to  undertake  a  task  more 
difficult  than  that  undertaken  by  any  man  since  Ctesar  undertook 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Roman  republic  after  the  termination  of 
his  w^ar.  While  the  efforts  of  the  latter  resulted  in  his  death  in 
the  senate  house,  after  a  few  weeks  of  effort,  Grant  yielded 
enough  to  the  senators  to  receive  their  support,  and  ignoring  the 
crovcr)inicnt  patronage  and  all  minor  issues,  adopted  policies  that 
resulted  in  tlie  nation  reaping  all  the  legitimate  fruits  of  his  victo- 
ries. The  fii\ances  were  established  upon  a  perfectly  sound  founda- 
tion for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic.  All  contro- 
versies with  foreign  powers  were  adjusted  upon  principles  of 
sound  international  law,  and  with  results  more  than  satisfactorv  to 
this  country;  the  burdens  of  taxation  were  lightened;  the  equality 
of  all  men  before  the  law  was  emphasized  and  made  eff'ectual; 
resistance  to  federal  authority,  and  the  invasion  of  individual 
rights  under  the  constitution  and  laws  was  resisted  and  punished; 
submission  to  the  law  was  enforced;  security  to  persons  and  prop- 
erty was  established  on  the  high  seas  and  through  our  Indian 
country  and  frontiers,  and  tranquility  and  order  was  restored 
throughout  the  whole  land.  His  friends  need  not  fear  to  compare 
the  good  results  of  his  administration  with  those  of  any  other  of 
this  Government,  including  those  of  Washington. 

Unfortunately,  perhaps,  and  perhaps  fortuna'tely,  the  chief 
executive  of  a  nation  of  fifty  millions  of  people  has  higher  duties 
to  perform  than  that  of  examining  into  the  peculations  and  frauds 
of  members  of  the  diff'erent  departments  of  the  Government,  and 
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of  his  own  subordinate  officers.  But  we  challenge  any  detractors 
of  his  administrations  to  point  to  a  single  instance  of  known 
faithlessness  to  the  Government  going  unrebuked,  or  the  reten- 
tion of  any  man  in  office  after  he  had  proven  himself  unworthy. 

No  human  faculties  are  adequate  to  distinguish  between  inter- 
ested and  disinterested  friends,  and  interested  and  disinterested 
friendship,  when  a  man  occupies  exalted  position  and  controls  the 
patronage  of  a  nation.  The  cabinet  of  Washington  was  disgraced 
by  embezzlement  of  public  moneys  and  the  sage  of  Monticello, 
after  he  had  retired  from  the  tumult  of  public  life,  felt  compelled  to 
write:  "  I  indulge  myself  in  one  political  topic  only,  that  is,  in 
declaring  to  my  countrymen  the  shameless  corruptions  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  first  and  second  congresses,  and  their  complete 
devotion  to  the  treasury.'' 

It  has  been  said  by  many,  and  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
acquiesce  in  the  saying,  that  the  general  was  not  a  statesman,  and 
knew  little  of  the  arts  of  government;  tliat  his  mind  was  recept- 
ive and  not  inventive;  that  he  was  wanting  in  the  high  attainments 
of  statesmanship. 

That  he  was  not  versed  in  the  art  of  Government,  as  the  result 
of  experience  in  the  management  of  governmental  affairs,  is  true, 
but  it  is  not  true  that  he  was  not  a  master  of  this  art  in  manner 
and  degree  the  same  as  the  art  of  war.  His  power  in  this  field, 
as  in  that  of  war,  was  not  derived  from  books  and  authors  so 
much  as  from  his  own  intuitive,  native  strength.  His  mind  was 
both  inventive  and  receptive.  Early  in  his  administration  he 
formed  the  belief  that  he  could  adopt  a  policy  that  would  lead  to 
an  amicable  and  honorable  adjustment  of  the  most  serious  com- 
plications between  our  Government  and  the  leading  power  of  the 
world.  He  was  opposed  by  most  experienced  and  renowned 
statesmen.  To  proceed  in  his  own  way  required  that  the  most 
illustrious  and  popular  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  re- 
lations in  the  Senate  should  be  removed.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  issue,  nor  to  do  all  that  was  required  to  accomplish  the 
grand  result  which  speedily  followed.  On  the  field  at  Appo- 
matox,  in  the  confusion  and  excitement  of  battles  and  surrender- 
ing of  armies,  he  adopted  a  policy  in  relation  to  the  conditions  of 
surrender  that  made  the  reconstruction  of  the  Government  possi- 
ble. No. insult,  no  degradation  to  rebel  officers  or  men,  was  per- 
mitted; surrender   and  submission  to  the   national  authority   was 
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the  only  condition  demanded,  and  arms  and  horses,  food  and 
favors  were  bestowed.  To  tear  down  and  destroy  is  what  all 
may  do;  to  build  up  and  restore  the  broken  fragments  of  a  Gov- 
ernment is  the  most  difficult  task  that  men  or  statesmen  are  ever 
called  upon  to  perform.  His  judgment  on  this  historical  occasion — 
his  statemanship — induced  him  to  yield  to  his  foes  all  the  honors 
of  war.  Horses  and  side  arms  were  of  no  moment  compared 
with  the  restoration  of  fraternal  feeling  and  the  dawn  of  an  era 
when  there  should  be  a  union  of  sentiment  as  well  as  law  in  this 
country. 

It  was  a  frequent  remark  to  his  friends  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  that  the  union  of  the  States  which  he  and 
Clay  and  Benton,  and  their  supporters,  had  maintained  during  his 
life,  would  be  broken  and  the  States  be  involved  in  war  within 
ten  years  after  his  death,  and  he  always  added  that  he  could  see 
throuo-h  the  war  and  could  see  that  the  North  would  be  victori- 
ous, but  could  not  see  how  the  Union  could  ever  be  restored. 
That  which  baffled  the  wisdom  of  the  greatest  statesman  and  ora- 
tor of  the  world  was  wrought  out  under  the  influence  and  direc- 
tion of  him  whom  the  world  adores  as  a  general,  but  has  been 
slow  to  recognize  as  a  statesman. 

When  certain  politicians  and  public  men  proposed  to  violate 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Appomatox,  he  did  not  disdain  to 
announce  himself  read}-  to  draw  his  sword  to  maintain  its  condi- 
tions in  all  respects.  When  extremists  in  the  South  refused  to 
accord  to  tlie  soldiers  mustered  out  of  our  armies  their  legal  rights 
and  due  protection  untler  the  laws,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
military  force  of  the  country  to  enforce  this  protection.  We  now 
boldly  announce  a  Union  restored  in  feeling  and  sentiment,  as 
well  as  law,  and  justly  claim  that  herein  has  been  the  greatest 
triumph  of  statesmanship  in  the  history  of  civilization.  And  in 
all  future  time,  when  the  question  is  asked,  who,  more  than  any 
other  man,  gave  direction  to  the  plans  and  policies  that  accom- 
plished so  much  for  civilization  and  the  happiness  of  mankind? 
the  answer  must  always  be,  "The  hero  of  Appomatox." 

It  is  not  the  man  who  most  foments  strife,  discord  and  discon- 
tent among  the  people,  or  who  may  delight  them  most  with 
strains  of  eloquence,  or  flashes  of  intelligence  and  wit,  but  he  who 
marks  out  for  them  through  the  long  future,  paths  of  peace  and 
prosperity  in  which  all  may  walk,  and  who  does  most  to  promote 
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the  highest  happiness  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  who  is  the  oreat- 
est  statesman. 

Judged  by  all  correct  standards,  and  the  conclusion  must  ever 
be,  that  while  Grant  was  by  universal  acclaim  the  first  general  of 
his  time,  he  was  second  to  none  for  farseeing  statesmanship. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  to  speak  only  of  his  public  life  and  ser- 
vices, with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  His  devotion  to  his  familv; 
his  earnest  struggles  to  make  better  provision  for  their  comfort 
after  his  first  notification  of  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  hour; 
his  friendship  and  almost  affection  for  all  old  officers  and  friends; 
with  what  composure  and  deliberation  he  took  his  way  into  the 
dark  valley;  with  wdiat  firmness  and  faith  he  advanced  to  meet 
the  King  of  Terrors,  those  about  him  and  connected  with  his  pri- 
vate life  will,  in  due  time,  record. 

All  that  is  mortal — and  how  little  this  is  of  such  a  man! — is  no 
more.  But  during  every  day  of  the  life  of  those  of  us  who  were 
with  him  and  served  with  him,  he  will  appear  in  the  freshness 
and  vigor  of  his  best  days,  and  his  precepts  and  examples,  like 
his  name,  will  be  immortal. 

On  the  bank  of  that  historic  river  whose  name  is  inseparably 
linked  with  the  history  of  the  trials  and  virtues  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  this  country,  and  with  the  patriotism,  struggles,  hardships 
and  triumphs  of  our  revolutionary  sires;  amid  the  hum  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  honest  millions  of  his  countrymen,  happy  and  free, 
and  the  learning  and  refinement  which  is  the  flower  and  glory  of 
the  country  which  he  saved,  let  his  mortal  remains  rest  till  the 
heavens  be  no  more. 

"  Let  the  sound  of  those  he  wrought  for, 
And  the  feet  of  those  he  fought  for, 
Echo  round  his  bones  for  evermore." 

General  Sanborn  was  closely  listened  to  and  frequently  ap- 
plauded during  his  address. 

The  President  then  introduced  Miss  Mary  Logan  Pearson,  who 
recited  the  following  poem: 
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GEN.    ULYSSES    S.    GRANT,    COMMANDER  OF   THE    ARMY    OF  THE    UNITED 

STATES    DURING    THE    LATE    CIVIL    WAR,    AND    TWICE 

PRESIDENT    OF    THE     REPUBLIC. 


Semper  fidelis  et  semper  idem. 


Oh  bells!  from  every  steeple  peal, 

From  tovv'r  and  turret,  high  and  low, 
From  mosque  and  church  where  vot'ries  kneel, 

Ring  out  your  funeral  chimes  of  woe. 
Ring  peal  on  peal,  aloft,  afar, 
F"rom  Southern  Cross  to  Northern  Star, 
Peal  to  the  Orient,  the  dawn  to  greet. 

Peal  to  the  Occident,  arouse  the  West; 
Upon  each  traveled  way,  each  crowded  street, 

Peal  his  death  knell,  our  bravest  and  our  best. 
A  prince  among  the  kings  of  earth, 

A  soldier  famed  on  hist'ry's  page, 
Our  own  by  lineage,  kin,  and  birth, 

The  greatest  captain  of  the  age. 
His  name  belov'd  in  every  clime, 

A  name  adored  at  home,  abroad. 
A  name  outlasting  place  and  time, 

Eternal  as  the  throne  of  God. 
The  nations  ask,  Why  should  he  die? 

The  wide  world  grieves,  all  people  mourn. 
And  here  is  heard  the  plaintive  cry 

Of  fifty  millions  o'er  his  urn. 

Columbia  weep;  thine  is  the  cloud  and  gloom. 
His  is  the  rest,  the  laurel  and  the  tomb, 
Yours  all  the  agony,  for  him  the  throne. 
Yours  the  bereavement,  for  he  stood  alone 
The  noblest,  grandest  hero  of  the  dav. 
The  lesser  left,  the  greater  called  away, 
Not  every  man  who  wields  a  trusty  blade. 
Not  every  waif  whom  accident  hath  made — 
A  leader  or  commander,  young  or  old, 
Who  fights  for  glory,  or  for  place,  or  gold. 
Can  match  the  soldier  of  heroic  line. 
Whose  genius  springs  innate  from  source  divine. 
That  glorious  hidden  fire  which  fills  the  brave 
With  power  sublime;  like  Mississippi's  wave 
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Resistless  in  its  flow,  its  sweep,  and  motion— 
From  the  far  mountain  to  the  distant  ocean; 
And  as  its  miles  of  shining  waters  pour 
Along  the  banks  that  line  its  either  shore, 
It  renders  sacred  every  vale  and  plain- 
Through  which  its  waters  flow  toward  the  main, 
So  thv  great  captain,  formed  in  Godlike  mold 
Whence  heroes  spring,  unconquered,  uncontrolled, 
Possessed  this  royal  gem  by  genius  given 
Only  to  hearts  annointed  by  high  heaven; 
Born  in  the  days  of  peace  and  calm  repose 
The  land  uncursed  with  home  or  foreign  foes. 
When  fell  sedition  was  unheard,  unknown, 
And  peace  and  freedom  seemed  Columbia's  own, 
Formed  for  the  happiest  years  time  could  bestow. 
His  home  surrounded  by  aftection's  glow, 
He  reached  ripe  manhood  in  the  bitter  years — 
When  his  loved  land  was  bathed  in  blood  and  tears, 
When  terror  held  its  reign,  oppression  fanned 
Its  blood  stained  banners  o'er  the  fated  land. 
Born  of  a  gallant  race,  whose  martial  sires, 
Courted  war's  dangers  round  its  council  fires, 
'Twas  not  for  such  a  soul  to  tamelv  wait 
When  threatening  dangers  crowded  round  the  states, 
'Twas  not  for  him  to  bow  the  suppliant  knee 
To  any  power  save  freedom's  deity; 
Nor  his  proud  neck  to  local  bondage  bow. 
Faith  in  his  country  doubly  kindled  now, 
Espoused  her  cause  with  confidence  divine. 
And  laid  his  heart  and  sword  on  freedom's  shrine. 

God  of  the  universe!     Afilicted,  low 

We  bend  before  Thee  in  this  calm  of  woe. 

To  Thy  great  throne,  half  paralyzed  and  numb. 

All  sick  of  heart  and  desolate  we  come. 

Bow  in  our  sorrow,  passionate,  sublime, 

In  this  dread  change  of  circumstance  and  time. 

You've  promptly  summon'd  from  our  hearts  away 

The  prop  you  gave  us  in  our  trial  day, 

The  man  of  iron  nerve  and  well-poised  hand, 

By  nature  fitted  for  supreme  command. 

The  God-like  will  to  plan,  to  dare,  to  do. 

The  dauntless  soldier,  generous,  proud,  and  true, 

Patient  and  firm,  unflinching  in  the  right, 

Who  never  lost  a  siege,  or  field,  or  fight. 

Whose  lexicon  of  war  speWd  not  retreat, 

Who  never  met  disaster  or  defeat, 
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Each  fight  was  victory,  he  held  the  rein — 

The  master  spirit  of  the  battle  plain, 

'Gainst  adverse  fate  and  everv  cross-grained  star 

He  seemed  in  arms  the  very  god  of  war; 

You  sent  him  thus  prepared  to  aid  the  free^ 

That  man  of  silence  and  stern  destiny  — 

To  break  the  fetter,  to  unchain  the  slave, 

To  stay  the  storm  then  sweeping  o'er  the  brave. 

To  bid  the  powers  of  red  sedition  cease 

Their  work  of  blood  and  crown  the  land  with  peace. 

Goddess  of  Freedom,  with  thy  native  grace, 
Shroud  thy  fair  form  and  veil  thy  beauteous  face 
To  hide  the  tear-drops  in  thy  love-lit  eyes — 
Like  glist'ning  dew-drops  falling  from  the  skies- 
Tears  for  the  peerless  soldier  resting  now 
With  all  Columbia's  laurels  on  his  brow, 
He  bore  thy  standard,  wore  thy  starry  shield, 
And  did  thy  bidding  on  the  battle-field; 
His  cool  and  steady  hand  was  at  the  helm 
When  banded  anarchists  would  overwhelm 
The  ship  of  state;  when  clouds  obscured  the  light 
Without  the  fiery  pillar  in  the  night; 
When  freedom's  sun  did  his  bright  presence  shroud 
And  hid  his  burning  face  behind  the  cloud; 
When  moon  and  stars  seemed  all  eclipsed  and  dim, 
You  looked  for  light  and  succor  both  to  him. 
His  the  bold  hand  to  lead,  the  head  to  plan 
His  sword  flashed  dazzling  in  freedom's  van; 
He  conquered  all  the  (then)  unconquered  hosts 
That  madly  mustered  at  their  try  sting  posts. 
And  fiercely  fought  to  build  a  new-born  power, 
A  myth,  a  whim,  the  idol  of  an  hour. 
The  tameless,  dauntless  warriors  who  could  give 
Life,  home  and  fortune  that  a.  freak  might  live. 
Who  in  wild  ecstasy  their  flag  unfui  led. 
To  turn  the  current  of  the  living  world 
Backward  and  downward,  pedestal  and  dome, 
To  foster  slavery  in  fair  freedom's  home. 
Chivalrous  spirits,  who  in  weal  or  woe. 
Are  more  than  match  for  any  equal  foe, 
These  were  the  men,  fair  Goddess,  that  beset 
Thy  starry  flag,  these  were  the  men  he  inet 
On  every  field,  and  his  grand  genius  won, 
From  his  first  siege  at  gory  Donelson, 
To  his  last  field,  and  Appomatox  rose 
The  monument  that  marked  the  conflict's  close. 
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Oh  star-gemmed  flag!  now  drcoping  at  half-mast. 
If  things  inanimate  could  cry  or  weep, 

Thy  wailings  would  be  heard  upon  the  blast, 
Wher'er  the  compass  points,  on  land  or  deep. 

Star-studded  banner,  emblem  of  the  free. 

His  blade  bestowed  eternal  bays  on  thee. 

Flag  draped  in  woe  above  the  pulseless  hand. 

Of  him  who  rescued  freedom's  holy  land. 
Oh  starry  flag!  enfold  the  hero's  breast. 
Cover  the  soldier  in  his  dreamless  rest, 
Oh  heaven-gemm'd  banner,  to  his  heart  so  dear, 
With  thy  bright  folds  enshroud  his  honored  bier. 

Oh!  spirits  of  our  soldiers  dead — 

Who  rest  upon  the  higher  plain, 
Who  for  our  land  and  freedom  bled, 

He  goes  to  join  your  august  train — 
That  camps  before  the  great  white  throne; 
Tender  him  welcome  of  your  own, 
Such  welcome  as  befits  the  brave — 
Who  struck  the  shackles  from  the  slave. 
Warm  welcome  to  his  rich  rewards, 

Welcome!  commensurate  willi  his  renown, 
Oftered  by  heaven's  tried  veteran  guards— 

To  him  who  won  the  conqueror's  crown. 

Soldiers!  who  followed  where  the  hero  led, 

Comrades!  who  marched  witii  him  and  fought  like  kings, 
'Neath  his  command  vvho  camped,  or  charg'd  or  bled. 

And  earned  the  double  fame  that  valor  brings, 
Comrades!  who  nobly  trod  the  scarlet  press, 

'Vicksburg  and  Richmond  with  their  wild  alarms. 
The  bloody  tangles  of  the  wilderness; 

The  crater  and  the  avalanche  of  arms, 
The  storm,  the  hurricane,  the  battle  cloud. 

Again  in  memory  recross  our  view — 
And  the  wild  thunderbolts  so  fiercely  loud. 
The  graves  all  cofiinless,  for  soldiers  true. 
Filled  with  our  gallant  dead,  the  battle's  roar — 
Shall  wake  them  not,  they  rest,  rest  evermore. 
Comrades!  the  heart  will  throb,  the  eye  will  fill, 
The  sigh  and  tears  are  ours,  'tis  God's  great  will, 
Oh!  sanctified  each  spot,  sacred  the  sod. 
O'er  which  our  mighty  captain  fought,  or  trod. 
His  last  great  battle's  o'er, 

His  last  great  victory  won; 
Now  on  the  higher  shore. 
He  stands  with  Washington. 
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Oh,  citizens!  who  called  him  in  the  state, 
The  country's  pilot,  at  the  nation's  helm; 

Tlie  higli  reward  for  labors  grand  and  great, 
By  voice  unanimous  of  all  the  realm, 

Tlie  call  spontaneous  to  the  highest  place. 

The  noblest  rank,  God's,  and  the  people's  grace; 

The  man  who  held  all  hearts  and  filled  all  eyes, 

The  greatest  soldier  —  for  the  greatest  prize. 

To-day  we  bend  the  knee  and  bow  the  head, 

The  chief  among  our  citizens  is  dead. 

Oh!  cannons,  mortars,  implements  of  war  — 

Whose  thunders  shook  the  earth  and  rent  the  clouds. 
Oh!  send  your  parting  peal  both  loud  and  far  — 
A  signal  to  the  sorrowing,  weeping  crowds  — 
That  he  has  entered  on  his  life  of  rest. 
The  welcome  soldier  and  the  honored  guest 
Of  God,  the  God  of  battles,  God  of  love, 
Promoted  to  a  high  command  above. 

Oh!  swords  and  sabers  glist'ning  in  the  light, 

Lances  and  bay'nets  gleaming  in  the  sun. 
Oh!  flash  bright  blades,  as  his  flashed  in  the  fight, 

A  bright  adieu  to  him  whose  work  is  done, 
A  finished  work,  which  time  can  not  efface, 
A  rescued  land,  emancipated  race, 
A  work  the  brave  alone  would  dare  or  do. 
Flash  blades  of  heroes  —  for  the  hero  true. 

Oh  I  glorious  trumpet  sound,  nor  fear  thy  blare  — 

Can  now  disturb  the  soldier's  gentle  sleep. 
Oh!  bugle,  let  thy  echoes  rend  the  air  — 

Announce  the  holy  vigils  which  we  keep 
Above  the  coftln  where  his  relics  lie, 
Relics  of  him  who  was  not  born  to  die, 
A  name,  embalmed  in  every  heart  and  head, 
A  name  to  live  when  kings  and  thrones  are  dead. 

Oh!  drum,  wild  rolling  drum,  let  thy  loud  sound  — 

Be  heard  in  every  vale,  on  every  hill; 
Oh!  beat  the  reveille  the  wide  world  'round, 

Inform  the  nations  that  his  heart  is  still; 
Yes!  still  in  death  —  as  it  in  life  was  true, 
Yes!  sound,  oh!  drum,  the  soldiers  last  tattoo. 
The  last  "  long  roll  "  for  him,  oh !  glorious  drum. 
Roll  to  the  world  —  his  hour  of  rest  has  come. 
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The  President: — The  next  on  our  programme  is  somethln"- fresh 
— '•Marcfie  Funebrc  ct  Chant  SeraphiqueP  He  read  the  words 
with  a  broad  Enghsh  pronunciation,  and  with  a  sort  of  "excuse 
my  French"  air  which  ehcited  an  outburst  of  hiughter  from  the 
audience.  The  organ  broke  in  with  the  waihng  strains  of  the 
march,  which  at  the  close  of  the  selection  died  away  into  a  soft 
musical  murmur,  which  rendered  it  quite  uncertain  as  to  when  it 
actually  came  to  an  end.  After  waiting  patiently  awhile,  General 
Sherman  said: 

Ladiks  and  Gentlemen: 

I  think  the  music  is  over,  but  I  am  not  certain.  [Laughter.] 
We  have  now  reached  that  period  of  our  exercises  when  a  little 
fun,  something  sparkling  and  witty,  will  be  perfectly  in  order.  The 
members  of  our  Society  have  a  perfect  right  to  call  upon  an}-  per- 
son upon  the  platform  to  speak  to  them  extemporaneously.  I  do 
not  think  the  audience  possesses  that  privilege  (cries  of  Loo-an! 
Logan!  Logan!)  although  it  seems  they  have  taken  that  privilege. 
[Laughter  and  renewed  cries  for  Logan.] 

General  Logan  came  forward  and  was  received  with  cheers. 
He  addressed  the  audience  as  follows: 

Mr.  President: 

I  have  a  complaint  to  make  against  you,  sir,  [laughter] 
because  you  have  notified  this  audience  that  they  could  call  upon 
anybody  to  make  fun.  [Laughter.]  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  after 
listening  to  what  we  have  to-night,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
say  anything  that  would  be  in  the  slightest  degree  interest- 
ing to  you.  Since  listening  to  the  most  eloquent  remarks  that 
have  been  made  in  reference  to  one  that  I  loved  as  dearly  as  man 
could  love  man,  and  while  we  have  been  considering  his  character 
and  calling  to  our  minds  that  which  is  calculated  to  arouse  the 
grief  which  rests  in  our  bosoms,  I  know  that  I  cannot  say  any- 
thing to  interest  you,  but  of  him  I  will  say  one  word.  I  knew 
him  well.  He  was  my  friend.  There  have  been  few  times  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  reaching  back  for  a  thousand  years,  so 
solemn  as  this  time.  But  a  few  da}'s  since,  when,  on  the  mountain 
top  and  in  the  valley,  on  the  broad  ocean,  in  hamlet,  town  and 
city,  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  the  people  were  listen- 
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ing  Tor  the  words  which  at  last  went  sweephig  over  the  spider- 
web  of  the  telegraph  that  penetrates  everywhere;  and  our  heads 
were  bowed,  and  grief  penetrated  the  heart  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  when  that  short  sentence  reached  us:  "Grant  is  dead." 
Witii  but  one  exception,  no  such  impression  has  been  made  upon 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  as  was  made  by  the  death  of  this 
man.  Why  was  this.'  He  was  a  plain  man.  He  was  simple  in  his 
habits.  He  was  not  an  orator,  as  Brutus  was,  who  could  stir  up 
the  multitudes.  He  was  not  brilliant  or  dashing.  It  was  not  that. 
He  was  a  man  of  genius,  a  man  of  great  intellect,  a  man  of  sound 
judgment,  a  man  of  great  heart,  a  man  of  deep  feeling  and  of 
great  thought,  a  man  whose  genius  towered  far  above  the  genius 
of  men  who  are  known  to  history,  a  man  who  could  by  one 
word  move  armies,  a  man  who  could  win  victories  and  not  exult, 
a  man  who  could  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  civilized  world  with- 
out changing  a  feature,  a  man  whose  pride  was  in  his  simplicity. 
I  will  say  more,  perhaps,  in  speaking  of  him  as  compared  with 
others  than  would  be  received  by  some  as  being  correct.  I 
believe,  as  firmly  as  I  believe  that  the  God  of  Heaven  has  given  me 
an  existence  to-day,  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  as  a  military 
genius  that  ever  lived  on  this  earth.  [Applause.]  When  he  died, 
he  fell  as  the  tall  oak  falls,  before  the  sharp  winds,  as  it  stands  in 
the  forests,  and  causes  the  earth  to  tremble  around  about  it.  So  in 
his  fall  were  the  vibrations  heard  from  the  rivers  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Such  a  man  was  Grant  and  such  was  the  feelings  of  the 
people  at  his  death.  The  clouds  that  were  once  thrown  around  his 
fair  name,  by  the  unfortunate  and  malicious  whisperings  of  his  ene- 
mies were  driven  from  sight  by  thoughtful  people,  and  the  sunlight 
of  justice  opened  his  honest  bosom  to  the  world's  examination, 
and  they  found  it  as  pure  as  the  thought  of  an  angel.  [Applause.] 
I  do  not  believe  that  Grant  ever  had  an  evil  thought.  I  believe 
his  intentions  were  as  pure  as  the  dew  drop  that  hangs  upon  the 
lips  of  the  most  beautiful  flower  that  is  produced  by  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation.  He  sank  down  into  the  earth  as  pure  a  man 
as  God  ever  threw  from  his  plastic  hand  and  breathed  life  into  his 
nostrils,  that  he  might  become  a  living  soul.  [Applause.]  As  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  that  he  first  commanded,  and  which 
your  humble  last  commanded,  we  bid  farewell  to  that  commander 
who  had  the  love  and  admiration  of  each  and  every  man  that  ever 
obeyed  his  voice,  in  moving  forward   for  the  preservation  of  the 
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glory   of  the  mig-htiest  Repul)lic  that   God  ever  allowed   man    to 
devise  for  liberty  and  for  his  own  preservation.     [Applause.] 

Persistent  calls  were  made  for  Colonel  Fred.  Grant  and  Col- 
onel Vilas.  Colonel  Grant  refused  to  speak.  Colonel  Vilas  came 
forward  and  was  received  with  cheers.  The  President  intro- 
duced him  to  the  audience,  and  he  spoke  as  follows: 

jMr.  President,  Companions: 

It  was  a  prudent  stipulation,  expressly  made  between  your 
Committee  and  myself,  that  my  part  in  this  goodly  array  of  plat- 
form ornamentation  should  be  fultilled  by  my  silence,  [laughter 
and  applause]  and  how,  at  this  stage  of  these  exercises,  shall  I 
dare  to  break  that  pledge,  [laughter  and  applause  and  cries  of 
"Proceed!"]  how  attempt  to  interest  you  after  what  we  have 
listened  to  to-night  upon  the  glorious  theme  which  has  eno-af>-ed 
the  speakers.  Our  hearts  throb  with  emotion,  stirred  by  the  elo- 
quent speeches  which  have  proceeded  from  our  soldier  President 
and  our  chosen  orator,  and  the  noble  tide  of  thought  and  feeling 
runs  tumultuous  through  the  brain  and  heart.  He  would  be  a 
daring  man  who  should  essay  extemporaneously  to  give  further 
expression  to  the  tender  and  glorious  sentiments  that  stir  your 
breasts  with  all  these  circumstances,  and  he,  vain-glorious  and 
rash,  who  should  attempt  hastily  to  view  and  measure  the  mag- 
nificent proportions  of  that  hero  who  has  been  our  theme,  and 
whose  heroic  course  was  not  finished  until  that  morn  of  July,  on 
Mount  McGregor.  [Applause.]  Yet  I  will  venture,  since  I  am 
here,  to  touch  one  feature,  the  like  of  which  the  past  of  all  human 
history  has  never  exhibited — the  shining  mark  of  his  highest 
glory  which.  Heaven  be  praised!  his  eyes  were  permitted  in  clear 
vision  to  see:  I  mean  the  love  he  won  from  the  people  whom  he 
conquered;  [applause]  won  by  his  magnanimity  of  soul;  won  by 
the  resulting  value  to  them  of  his  war  against  them.  [Applause.] 
I  mean  the  enemies  of  his  mighty  strife  who  stood  as  tearful 
friends  at  his  dying  bed.  No  contending  armies  ever  fought  be- 
fore to  so  desperate  a  conclusion.  No  conqueror  ever  wrought 
to  such  utter  victory.  But  his  war  was  waged  for  no  conquest, 
for  no  personal  ambition.  He  fought  in  enlightened  love  of  fel- 
low-men for  the  salvation  of  the  dearest  principles  of  universal 
human  liberty,  and  his  success  shed  blessings  on  the  vanquished 
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and  viclorious  alike.  He  lived  to  receive  the  perfect  reward  of 
perfected  work,  the  grateful  homage  of  a  reunited  nation  indis- 
solul)ly  hound  hy  common  interests  now  universally  recognized, 
still  further  knit  by  general  national  love  now  universally  felt. 
What  a  marvelous  vicissitude!  What  warrior  ever  wrote  his  ad- 
versarv  before,  two  such  messages  as  he  to  Buckner.  Once  he 
woke  the  reverberations  of  a  gloomy  sky  when  he  sent  that  stern 
demand  to  his  foe  which  first  gave  promise  to  our  cause — "No 
terms  but  unconditional  surrender."  [Cheers.]  To  that  foe, 
become  his  friend,  and  rendering  tearful  duty  at  his  bedside,  he 
wrote  again:  "I  have  witnessed  since  my  sickness  just  what  I 
have  wished  to  see  ever  since  the  war — harmony  and  good  feel- 
ing between  the  sections."  And  who  bore  his  pall  and  mingled 
tears  upon  his  urn?  The  greatest  surviving  comrades  of  his  war, 
the  greatest  surviving  enemies  of  his  war.  Who  are  now  his 
mourners?  The  survivors  of  the  armies  which  he  led  and  the 
armies  which  he  fought,  and  all  the  people  from  whom  those 
armies  sprung,  and  a  double  generation  of  their  parentage.  Think 
how  the  great  warriors  of  earth  have  wrought  befoi^e!  How 
noble  captives  and  ruined  nations  have  made  their  triumphal 
marches  grand!  How  concourses  of  enslaved  men  have  chased 
their  harried  souls  in  the  flight  of  death!  And  then  how  sweetly, 
borne  to  Heaven's  embrace.  Grant's  mighty  soul  rose  on  the 
heartfelt  prayers  of  a  grateful  people,  rejoicing  in  the  liberty  and 
mutual  love  he  fought  and  struggled  for!  No!  weave  no  chaplet 
of  mere  laurel  for  his  marble,  but  twine  there  the  woodbine,  the 
honeysuckle  and  the  rose,  to  tell  the  w^orld  that  the  affection  of 
his  countrymen,  rising  like  incense  from  all  happy  American 
homes,  is  the  guerdon  of  his  character  and  deeds,  the  ending 
laurel  of  his  renowned  name.   [Applause.] 

And  I  cannot  forbear,  Mr.  President,  to  speak  the  fervent 
gratitude  I  feel — yours  as  well,  I  know,  Companions — that  we 
are  spared  to  assemble  with  our  old  Commander  here;  [applause] 
not  with  adulation  to  speak  our  love,  but  with  him  to  witness  the 
fruition  of  ouV  strife,  the  full  fruition,  as  Grant  himself  declared  it 
in  that  letter  which  I  quoted,  to  say  with  him,  as  he  wrote:  "We 
may  now  look  forward  to  perpetual  peace  at  home  and  to  a 
national  sti'ength  which  shall  secure  us  against  any  foreign  com- 
plication." And  in  the  happiness  of  this  vast  people,  careering 
foiward  with  multiplying  millions  rejoicing  in  the  civilized  com- 
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forts,  and  enlightened  gratification  for  body,  brain  and  soul,  such 
as  were  never  so  widely  difVused  before,  securely  placed  on  in- 
stitutions resting  upon  common  interests  and  general  harmony, 
the  fruit  of  war  is  ripe  amid  the  sunshine  of  peace.  [Ap- 
plause.] And  when  we  turn  our  thouglits  backward  to  the  noble 
men  whose  life-blood  poured  from  many  a  gaping  wound  or 
ebbed  away  in  slow  disease,  we  may  feel  assured  their  sacrifices 
were  acceptable  to  heaven,  that  their  glory  in  that  other  world  is 
secure,  for  Christ  is  not  going  to  be  too  hard  on  the  men  who  died 
for  men,     [Applause  and  cries  of  hear,  hear.] 

I  will  not  attempt  to  occupy  your  time  longer.  It  is  no  occa- 
sion for  me  to  endeavor  to  indulge  in  anything  that  will  please, 
especially  in  anvthing  that  will  furnish  entertainment  or  amuse- 
ment. My  heart  is  full  of  this  great  subject,  upon  which  I  love 
to  dwell.     [Cheers.] 

Calls  were  made  upon  Bishop  Fallows  for  a  speech.  Turning 
to  him,  the  President  inquired:  Bishop  Fallows,  can't  you  say  a 
word?     Bishop  Fallows  declined. 

The  President: — The  time  has  come  for  us  now  to  adjourn. 
We  always  close  with  a  benediction,  and  I  call  upon  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Post  to  dismiss  us  with  a  benediction. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Post: — The  peace  of  God  which  passes  all 
understanding  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  God,  and  of  His  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  bless- 
ing of  God  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
rest  upon  you  and  remain  with  you  always.     Amen. 
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Call-Board  Room,  ^ 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  September  10,  1885.  j 

The  members  of  the  Society  assembled  as  per  adjournment  of 
yesterday,  and  were  called  to  order  by  the  President  with  the 
remarks: 

Comrades,  this  is  a  business  meeting,  and  the  hour  of  lo  o'clock 
having  arrived,  you  will  come  to  order.  I  have  one  or  two  tele- 
grams which  I  will  read  before  calling  for  the  reports  of  the 
committees.     They  are  as  follows: 

Marietta,  O.,  September  9,  1SS5. 
General  W.  T.  Sherman, 

Army  Tennessee: 
The  survivors  of  the  Ohio  brigade  assembled  here  send   greetings  to  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee.     Over  two  hundred  are  in  line  awaiting  orders. 

Jno.  W.  Fuller. 


Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  September  9,  18S5. 

General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Secretary  Army  Tennessee,  Grand  Pacifc  Hotel: 

Bottled  up  here.     Though  seas  between  us  roll,  to  roll-call  I  answer  "aye 

for  auld  lang  sjne." 

John  McArthur. 


Decatur,  III.,  September  9,  18S5. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Secretary  cf  the  Society  of  the  Artny  of  the  Ten7iessee: 

Greetings  to  all.     I  i-egret  I  cannot  be  with  you.     Am  just  recovering  from 

severe  illness.     Write  you  to-night. 

Geo.  R.  Steele. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  September  9,  18S5. 
Col.  L.  M.  Dayton, 

Secretary  Society  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Chicago: 
^ly  attendance  upon  the  meeting  of  the   Society  is  prevented  by  official 
engagements  in  connection  with  our  State  Fair  now  in  progress.     Until  to-day 
I   hoped   to  be  present,  but  at  the  last  moment  find   it  impossible.     Please 
tender  my  greetings  and  express  my  regrets  to  comrades  of  the  Society. 

L.  F.  Hubbard. 
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Cleveland,  O.,  September  10,  1SS5. 
General  Hickenlooper, 

Correspotiding  Secretary  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Grand  Pacific  Hotel: 
Kind  remembrances  and  many  thanks  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  J.  Barber. 


San  Francisco,  September  10,  1SS5. 
General  W.  T.  Sherman, 

U.  S.  A.,  President  Army  Tennessee : 
General    Committee   Twentieth   Encampment  Grand  Army  Republic  sin- 
cerely  hope  you  will  meet  at  San  Francisco  next  year. 

S.  W.  Backus, 

Chairmati, 
L.  L.  Dorr, 
Secretary. 


General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Secretary  Society  Army  Tennessee : 

Dear  Six: — On  behalf  of  the  General  Committee  of  Management,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  arrangements  for  the  twentieth  national  encamp- 
ment of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  to  be  held  in  this  citv,  we  have  the 
honor  to  extend  to  your  Society  a  cordial  invitation  to  hold  your  next  annual 
reunion  (iSS6)  in  San  Francisco. 

We  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  and  of  our 
State  at  large,  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  your  visit  agreeable  and 
memorable. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  for  transportation  will  be  made,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  given. 

Trusting  that  we  sliall  receive  from  your  Society  a  favorable  reply,  we  are, 

dear  sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  R.  Smedberg, 
D.  M.  Cashin, 
Alex.  G.  Hawes, 
Ed.  Carlson, 
W.  L.  Elliott. 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  with  j^our  consent,  I  will  refer 
these  communications  to  the  committee  which  has  the  matter  in 
charge.  That  covers  all  the  communications  which  have  been 
received  during  our  recess.  The  first  business  in  order  should  be 
the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings.  Our  Sec- 
retary has  had  full  notes  taken,  and  I  think  we  will  have  to  con- 
fide with  him  the  discretion  of  writing  them  up  hereafter. 
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On  motion  of  Colonel  Dresser, 

Resolved,  That  the  minutes  of  yesterday's  meeting  be  approved 
and  not  read  at  this  time. 

The  President:— The  next  thing  in  order  is  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  yesterday  to  select  the  time  and  place  for 
our  next  annual  meeting. 

General  Belknap,  chairman  cf  the  committee,  reported  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:— The  report  which  I  present  was 
agreed  upon  unanimously  by  the  committee  yesterday;  consequently  the  very 
cordial  recommendation  of  our  San  Francisco  comrades  was  received  too  late 
for  consideration,  unless  it  is  desired  to  change  the  report  of  the  committee. 
The  committee  appointed  to  select  a  time  and  place  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Society,  respectfully  report  in  favor  of  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  as  the  place, 
and  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  15th  and  i6th,  1886,  as  the  days 
for  the  next  meeting.  I  will  say  that  it  was  proposed  by  the  committee  to 
select,  if  possible,  the  3rd  and  4th  of  October,  the  anniversary  days  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Corinth,  but  that  was  deemed  impracticable,  as  the  3rd  and  4th  of  Octo- 
ber do  not  fall  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  but  on  Sunday  and  Monday. 
We  selected  Rock  Island,  where,  on  the  island  between  Rock  Island  and 
Davenport,  is  situated  the  Government  Arsenal.  It  is  a  beautiful  location, 
and  we  are  assured  by  our  Rock  Island  friends  that  they  will  give  us  a  warm 
reception.  I  would  suggest  in  connection  with  this  matter  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  be  extended  to  our  San  Francisco  friends  for  their  kind  invita- 
tion. 

On  motion  of  Major  Crowell, 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  select 
a  place  and  the  time  of  holding  the  next  meeting  be  received  and 
adopted. 

The  President: — The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will, 
therefore,  be  held  at  Rock  Island,  on  the  15th  and  i6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1886 

The  committee  suggest  that  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  friends 
in  San  Francisco,  for  their  invitation,  which  came  too  late.  That 
being  your  opinion,  undoubtedly  the  Secretary  will  so  record 
and  communicate  with  them. 

The  President: — The  next  committee  in  order  is  that  which 
was  appointed  to  select  an  orator  for  the  next  meeting. 

General  M.  M.  Bain,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  selection 
of  orator,  presented  the  following  report: 
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The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  selecting  an  orator, 
wish  me  to  report  the  name  of  General  A.  L.  Chetlain,  of  Chicago,  for  our  next 
orator,  and  the  name  of  Major-General  M.  F.  Force,  as  the  alternate.  They 
have  also  instructed  me  to  report  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Socieiy  appoint  some  member  of  the 
Society  to  prepare  and  read  at  each  meeting,  a  paper  descriptive  of  some  par- 
ticular battle,  or  seige,  or  campaign,  for  preservation  upon  our  records,  to  the 
end  that  correct  history  thereof  may  be  written. 

On  motion  of  Captain  Lanstrum, 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  select 
an  orator  for  the  next  meeting  be  adopted. 

The  President -.--The  next  business  in  order  is  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  select  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Colonel  Pearson,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  nomination  of 
officers,  presented  the  following  report: 

Mr.  President: — Your  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year,  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report. 

FOR    PRESIDENT, 

General  W.  T.  Sherman. 


FOR   VICF.-PRP:SinKNTS, 

Major  George  W.  Colby,  .         -  -  . 

Colonel  W.  S.  Oliver,  ...  - 

Captain  Richard  S.  Tuthill,      .... 
Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  M.  Dresser, 
Major  Charles  E.  Putnam,      .         -         -         - 
Colonel  A.J.  Seay,       .         -         -         .         - 
Captain  W.  M.  McCrory,         .... 
Captain  W.  S.  Burns,  .  -         -         - 

General  E.  H.  Murray,    -         -  -         - 

General  George  E.  Wells,     -         -         -  - 

General  J.  M.  Rusk, 

Major  W.  M.  Dunn, 

FOR   RECORDING    SKCKKTARY, 

Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton, 

FOR    CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY, 

General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

FOR    TREASURER, 

General  M.  F.  Force. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Society. 

R.  N.  Pearsov, 

Cluiiriiian, 


Alabama. 

Arkansas. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 

Minnesota. 

New  York. 

Kentucky, 

Ohio. 

Wisconsin. 

U.  S.  Armv. 
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On  motion  of  Major  Ciowell, 

Resolved,  That  tlie  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  select 
ofHcers  for  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  be  adopted. 

The  President: — There  was  another  committee  named  for  draft- 
ing  suitable  resolutions,  in  our  particular  Society,  on  the  death  of 
General  Grant.  I  myself  am  a  member  of  tiiat  committee,  by  the 
action  of  the  Society.  General  Logan  and  others  were  to  meet  at 
my  room  this  morning  at  9:30.  General  Raum  has  prepared  a 
suital>le  set  of  resolutions,  and  had  them  ready  a  few  moments 
ago,  but  thought  he  could  have  them  engrossed  by  the  time 
the  Society  were  ready  to  receive  them.  We  are  therefore  not 
ready  to  report,  and  ask  further  time. 

I  have  one  or  two  little  matters  of  business  which  we  can  take 
up  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  received  them,  as  new  business. 
The  first  one  is  a  communication  dated  to-day,  addressed  tome 
by  Lieutanant-Colonel  B.  T.  Wright,  of  the  13th  Missouri  Volun- 
teers.    It  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Comrades: — It  is  a  well  know  fact  that  for  eighteen 
years  Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton,  General  Andrew  Hickenlooper  and  General  M. 
F.  Force,  have  performed  the  important  and  laborious  duties  of  Recording 
Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  of  this  Society,  without 
fee  or  reward,  excepting  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  their  comrades  hold 
them. 

I  would  therefore  move,  that  a  committee,  consisting  of  Generals  A.  L. 
Chetlain,  Jos.  Stockton  and  Wm.  E.  Strong,  be  appointed  to  draw  up  suitable 
resolutions,  expressing  our  appreciation  of  their  services,  cause  the  same  to  be 
handsomely  engrossed  and  framed  and  presented  to  them,  and  that  the 
Treasurer  be  authorized  to  pay  the  bills  for  the  same  on  presentation  properly- 
approved. 

B.  T.  Wright, 
Lieutenant-  Colonel  13t/i  Mo.    Vols. 

Lieutenant  Scribner: — I  move,  as  an  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion, that  the  resolutions  drafted  shall  be  presented  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the  first  evening,  and  be  and  constitute 
a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting. 

The  President: — The  resolution  is  that  a  committee  of  three, 
whose  names  are  given  in  this  paper,  be  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee to  cause  to  be  engrossed  suitable  resolutions  to  be  presented 
the  three  officers  of  our  Society  who  have  done  work  without 
comj^ensation. 
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Lieutenant  Scribner: — I  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry.  Does 
the  resolution  include  the  President? 

The  President: — It  includes  three  persons.  It  mentions  Gen- 
eral Chetlain,  General  Stockton,  and  General  Strong. 

Lieutenant  Scribner: — No;   I  mean  the  resolution. 

The  President  read  the  communication  a  second  time,  when 
Lieutenant  Scribner  said:  I  move  to  amend  by  inserting  also  the 
name  of  General  William  T.  Sherman.     [Applause.] 

General  Sherman: — Oh,  no!  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  Society  to  extend  its  thanks  to  the  officers.  We  all 
realize  that  you  appreciate  our  services.  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] I  think  that  the  others  do,  and  I  know  I  do.  [Laugh- 
ter.]    Still  I  wish  to  submit  the  matter  in  due  form  to  a  fair  ruling. 

Colonel  Wright: — I  will  accept  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Colonel  Scribner. 

The  resolution  embodied  in  the  communication  was  adopted  as 
amended  by  Lieutenant  Scribner. 

The  President: — There  is  a  matter  here  which  came  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  report  of  the  committee  on  selection  of  an  ora- 
tor, which  was  out  of  order  at  the  time  it  was  presented.  The 
report  of  that  committee  had  been  accepted  and  adopted.  Now 
comes  up  the  resolution  (resolution  as  adopted  by  Committee  on 
Orator)  that  the  President  appoint  some  member  of  the  Society 
to  prepare  and  read  at  each  meeting  a  paper  descriptive  of  some 
particular  battle,  siege,  or  campaign,  for  preservation  upon  our 
records,  to  the  end  that  correct  history  thereof  may  be  made. 
What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Society  with  reference  to  that  resolu- 
tion? 

Captain  Sexton: — I  would  suggest  that  the  time  be  limited. 
We  might  take  up  all  the  time  talking  about  battles  and  sieges, 
etc.  As  I  understand  it  the  resolution  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
President  of  the  Society  shall  indicate  some  one  person  to  treat 
of  a  siege,  battle,  or  campaign,  at  our  annual  meeting. 

The  motion  being  put  upon  the  resolution,  it  was  adopted. 

The  President- — General  Raum  is  here  now.  I  am  afraid  in 
this  matter  we  have  been  a  little  hastv.     General  Raum  and  I  con- 
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cuned  in  this  report,  and  I  think  the  others  do.     General  Logan 
has  not  been  seen  this  morning,  but  Bishop  Fallows— is  he  here? 

Bishop  Fallows: — Yes,  General.     I  have  seen    General  Raum. 

General  Sherman: — Are  you  satisfied  with  the  report? 

Bishop  Fallows: — Yes  sir. 

General  Sherman: — That  makes  three  of  the  five  constituting 
the  committee,  who  are  ready  to  report. 

General  Raum  presented  the  following: 

Whereas,  On  July  23rd,  18S5,  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  the  first  Com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  departed  this  life;   and 

Whereas,  The  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
animated  by  their  love  of  their  old  commander  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Society,  desire  to  give  expression  to  their  feelings  of  admiration  of  his  char- 
acter and  services  and  profound  sorrow  at  his  death;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  his  achievements  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  gave  him  the 
unquestioned  leadership  of  that  mighty  host  of  patriotic  men  who  fought  for 
and  saved  the  Union. 

In  great  emergencies,  in  the  crisis  of  battle,  he  was  so  self-reliant,  so  self- 
possessed,  filled  with  such  imquailing  courage  and  so  fertile  of  resources,  that 
he  was  the  master  spirit  of  that  great  struggle,  and  the  army  and  the  people 
learned  to  repose  absolute  confidence  in  his  skill,  his  courage,  his  wisdom,  and 
his  prudence. 

His  signal  triumph  in  arms  was  marked  and  crowned  by  a  inagnanimitj  to 
the  vanquished  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  war. 

As  President  of  the  United  States  he  met  and  dealt  with  the  most  difficult 
and  baffling  problems  of  government  and  statescraft  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, and  his  wisdom,  firmness  and  moderation  caused  their  settlement  in 
the  interest  of  the  honor,  the  peace  and  the  repose  of  the  country. 

He  was  a  man  of  unfailing  kindness  of  heart,  of  guileless  friendship  and  of 
singular  simplicity  and  purity  of  character. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death,  this  Nation  lost  its  first  and  greatest  citizen, 
and  that  the  love  and  gratitude  now  felt  for  his  great  services  will  increase 
with  coming  years.  Upon  the  Nation's  pedestal— the  hearts  of  the  people — 
will  sit  forever  in  repose,  the  forms  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant. 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  extends  to  the 
widow  and  family  of  General  Grant  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  hour  of 
their  great  bereavement. 

The  President: — The  acceptance  and  the  adoption  of  this  report 
will  carry  with  it  the  resolution  and  preamble,  but  you  can  take 
them  np  separately,  the  preamble  and  each  resolution  by  itself, 
and  test  its  exact  meaning  and  words,  if  that  be  the  preference  of 

the  Society. 
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Colonel  Dresser:-!  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  as  pre- 
sented by  the  committee  as  a  whole,  and  that  a  copy  be  engrossed 
and  presented  to  our  substitute  member,  the  widow  of  General 
Grant. 

Colonel  Fletcher:— Without  making  a  formal  motion  to  amend 
the  report,  I  would  suggest  to  the  Chairman  of  the  committee,  that 
the  report  be  so  amended  as  to  contain  the  statement  that  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  ot  the  Ten- 
nessee, which  is  omitted  either  in  the  preamble,  or  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  President:-That  point  is  perfectly  well  taken.  Gentlemen, 
if  you  desire  it,  1  will  read  it  again  myself,  and  as  I  saul  before, 
the  adoption  of  the  report  carried  with  it  the  whole,  but  we  can 
receive  now  any  suggestion. 

Colonel  Dresser:-Does  not  the  report  say  that,  when  it  says, 
"The  first  President  of  the  Society?" 

Several  Members:— No— "  The  first  Commander." 
The  President:— We  have  had  so  much  "  resoluting,"  etc.,  that 
I  want  this  to  be  very  clear. 

Captain  Sexton:— I  call  for  the  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  President:— Shall    I    read    it  again?     We    have    plenty    of 
time.     The  desire  was  to  have   it  read,  and   the   President   again 
read  the  report. 

Captain  Sherman:-Neither  I,  nor  any  other  one,  can  have  any 
adverse  criticism  whatever  upon  that  report.     I  have  only  a  sug- 
gestion to  make  to  the  gentlemen  constituting  that  committee,  and 
that  is  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  direction  of  added  dignity  to  the 
report  and  the  subject  of  it.     It  is  only  a  very  slight   amendment, 
and  vet  1  think  one  of  considerable   importance.     It   is   that   we 
'strike  out  the  words   "Ulysses  S.,"  and  speak  only  ^.General 
Grant      There  was  but  one  Grant.     We  never  speak  of  Washing- 
ton as  General  George  Washington.     When  we  speak  of  "  Wash- 
ino-ton,"  everybody  knows  whom  we  mean.     So  I  think,  in  what- 
ev^er  we  have  to  say  of  our  old  comrade  and  commander,  we  should 
speak  of  him  as  the  one  individual  of  that  name  who   ever  lived. 
When  we  say,   "Whereas,   General   Grant  "-everybody    knows 
whom  we  mean.     [Applause.] 
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The  President:— You  have  heard  Captain  Sherman.  Any 
other  remarks  are  in  order.  His  suggestion  is  that  tlie  words  be 
simply  "  General  Grant."  Remember  that  these  resolutions,  when 
adopted,  become  your  resolutions. 

Captain  Sexton: — Mr.  President,  I  second  the  amendment.  He 
was  General  Grant  to  us,  and  he  will  always  be  General  Grant 
to  us. 

Captain  Tutliill: — I  like  the  resolutions  as  they  are.  We  have 
several  General  Grants,  but  there  is  only  one  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  as 
there  was  only  one  Abraham  Lincoln.  [Applause.  J  I  would 
suggest  that  tlie  members  of  the  Society  rise  in  their  places  when 
they  vote  upon  the  passage  of  these  resolutions. 

The  President: — It  is  written  out  "General  Ulysses  S.  Grant," 
and  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report  will  carry  the  resolu- 
tion as  it  stands  there  recorded.  Captain  Sherman's  suggestion 
is  in  the  form  of  a  motion. 

General  Warner: — Does   it  read  "General  Ulysses  S.  Grant"  "i 

The  President: — Yes  sir,  it  reads  "General  Ulysses  S.  Grant." 
And  Captain  Sherman  moves  that  we  omit  the  "Ulysses  S,,"  so 
it  will  read  "General  (irant."  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  a 
suggestion  from  General  Warner. 

General  Warner: — It  seems  to  me  now,  that  if  I  should  suggest 
any  changes  in  the  resolutions,  I  would  move  to  strike  out  the 
word  "General."  When  we  speak  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  as  our 
old  commander,  there  is  no  other  Ulysses  S.  Grant  in  the  histor3' 
of  the  world,  and  we  know  that  it  means  our  old  General.  In- 
stead of  striking  out  "Ulysses,"  I  would  strike  out  the  word 
"General;"  and  I  would  ofler  as  an  amendment,  that  the  report 
of  the  committee  be  properly  engrossed,  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
same  be  forwarded  to  the  widow  of  Ulysses  S.   Grant. 

The  President: — I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  said,  on 
account  of  the  noise. 

General  Warner: — My  point  is  not  to  strike  out  the  words 
"Ulysses  S.,"  but  to  leave  them  in,  and  strike  out  the  word  "Gen- 
eral;" and  also  that  these  resolutions  be  properly  engrossed,  and 
a  copy  of  them  furnished  to  the  widow,  and  the  expense  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Society. 
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General  Willard  Warner: — These  resolutions  have  been  pre- 
pared with  care  by  the  most  distinguished  members  of  this  So- 
ciety. They  are  so  clear,  so  simple,  and  they  express  so  well  the 
sentiment  we  wish  to  embody  in  them,  that  I  hope  there  will  be 
no  amendment  to  them,  and  that  we  may  adopt  them  as  they 
come  from  the  committee.     [Applause  and  cries  of  Qiiestion !] 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  General  Raum,  who  is  the  parent 
of  these  resolutions,  has  made  the  interlineations  which  were 
suggested  to  the  committee,  and  accepted  by  the  committee.  I 
will  read  them,  so  that  we  shall  be  absolutely  certain: 

Whereas,  On  July  23rd,  1SS5,  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the 
first  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  departed  this  life; 
and, 

Whereas,  The  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  animated  by  their  love  of  their  old  commander,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Society,  desire  to  give  expression,"  etc.  The 
interlineations  is,  "Who  was  a  member  of  the  Society."  There  is 
also  a  suggestion  to  amend  by  omitting  the  words  "Ulysses  S.," 
and  leaving  it  simple  "General  Grant." 

Several  members: — It  was  not  seconded. 

The  President: — I  understand  there  was  no  absolute  motion, 
but  simply  a  suggestion.  Now  I  will  repeat  the  statement  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  report  and  its  adoption  carries  with  it  the 
resolutions. 

The  question  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  re- 
port, it  was  carried. 

General  Warner: — I  wish  to  renew  the  motion,  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  properly  engrossed. 

Colonel  Dresser: — That  was  included  in  my  original  motion, 
just  carried. 

The  President: — There  is  a  motion  before  us  that  an  engrossed 
copy,  I  suppose  on  parchment — 

General  Warner: — I  am  informed  that  that  was  included  in  the 
original  resolution. 

The  President: — The  motion  is  that  an  engrossed  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  prepared  and  paid  for  out  of  our  treasury,  and  sent 
to  Mrs.  Grant. 
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Captain  Beem: — It  seems  to  me  appropriate,  though  I  hardly 
know  what  shape  to  put  it  in,  to  say  something  kind  or  compli- 
mentary to  one  who  did  a  very  timely,  kindly  act  for  General 
Grant  in  his  closing  days.  I  am  sure  that  what  I  would  say  will 
strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  every  member  of  this 
Society;  but  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  were  to  attempt  it,  the  chairman 
would  sit  down  on  me.  We  all  know,  however,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  tlie  crushing  news  reached  us  of  the  fearful  financial  disas- 
ter which  overtook  our  first  commander,  how  badly  we  all  felt. 
All  of  us  knew  that  his  sufferings  were  not  only  financial,  but 
were  physical,  and  that  alone  would  have  crushed  alir.ost  any 
ordinary  man.  Our  hearts  went  out  in  sympathy  for  him,  his  de- 
voted wife  and  his  exemplary  family;  but  somehow  or  other  we 
did  not  know  how  to  relieve  him.  We  all  wanted  to  do  it,  but 
could  not  adopt  an}'  means  of  doing  it,  when  a  friend,  with  a 
master  mind,  grasping  the  situation,  seized  that  sympathy  that 
we  gave — 

The  President: — I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  you.  Captain,  but 
the  motion  before  us  is,  that  an  engrossed  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  Mrs.  Grant. 

Captain  Beem: — Was  not  that  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  original 
motion.^ 

The  President: — No  sir. 

Captain  Beem: — Then  I  will  leave  it. 

The  President: — I  thought  you  were  not  talking  to  the  motion. 
[Laughter.]  The  motion  before  the  Society  is,  that  an  engrossed 
copy  of  the  resolutions  be  prepared  and  paid  for  by  the  treasurer, 
and  sent  to  Mrs.  Grant.     [Applause.] 

The  motion  put  to  vote,  and  was  carried. 

The  President: — Now,  gentlemen,  any  other  business  is  in 
order. 

Captain  Beem: — Now  I  desire  to  continue  my  remarks. 

The  President: — What  motion  are  you  speaking  to.? 

Captain  Beem: — I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  connection 
with  the  subject  which  has  just  been  before  the  Society. 

Captain  Beem  took  the  stand  and  remarked  as  follows: 
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I  was  speakin-  of  the  master  miiKl  which,  grasping  the  situa- 
tion seized  that  great  amount  of  sympathy  that  the  whole  Nation 
was' expending  upon  General  Grant  and  his  family,  and  organized 
it  so  that  it  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  our  old  commander  to 
his  former  rank,  and  permitted  him  to  retire  as  General.  This 
service  enabled  the  old  soldier  to  live,  so  long  as  he  did  live,  in 
comfort  and  to  make  some  provision  for  his  widow  and  family. 
And  by  the  way,  I  want  to  add  right  here,  that  no  more  beauti- 
ful devoted,  and  excellent  family  was  ever  created  than  those 
whose  loving  sympathy  smoothed  and  softened  the  pathwa)^  ot 
the   old   soldier   into   the   grave   in   which   he    now    rests.     [Ap- 

^  Had  the  service  I  speak  of  not  been  rendered,  had  death  come, 
as  it  undoubtedlv  would  long  before  it  did,  if  this  aid  had  not 
been  extended  to  him,  the  magnificent  procession  witnessed  in 
New  York  a  few  days  ago,  would  have  been  a  crying  shame  and 
a  hollow  mockerv.  And  now  I  want  to  say,  comrades  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  that  if  there  was  any  one  thing  which 
could  inspire  us  with  more  love  and  respect  for  that  friend,  it  was 
this  timely  service  rendered  to  our  old  commander  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Society.     [Applause.] 

The  war  gave  rise  to  some  very  pretty  stories,  and  with  those 
that  were  fearful  and  wonderful,  there  were  some  that  were  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.     The  magnificent  achievements  of  our  first 
commander,  the  sublime  heroism  which  brought  two  millions  of 
our  comrades   to  the  front,  and  sent   tliree  hundred   thousand  of 
them   to  their  graves  without   the   expression   of  a  single    regret 
from  one  of  them;  the  painful  privations  endured  by  the  enlisted 
soldier  in  battle,  siege  and  camp,  in  the  hard  marches  by  day  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  cold,  sleepless  nights;  that  romantic  story  of 
the  storming  of  Lookout  and  of  the  Grand  March  to  the  Sea— with 
all  these  stories,  let  us  see  that  the  story  of  a  friendship,  a  beauti- 
ful friendship  which  we  all  know  of,  be   chronicled;  a  friendship 
which  as  we  learned  last  night  from  the  lips  of  General  Sherman, 
was  born  nearlv  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  amid  the  thunders  of 
Shiloh  and  the'siege  of  Corinth— let  us  see  that  this  friendship   is 
not  foro-otten.     It  was  a  friendship  which   remained    unbroken 
durino-  all  the  jealousies  and   strifes  of  rival   interests   during  the 
war  ^It  was  a  friendship  which  seemed  beautiful  in  prosperity, 
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but  reached  its  crowning  glory  in  the  hour  of  adversity.     [Ap- 
phiuse.] 

It  was  a  symmetrical  rounding  of  a  devotion  as  classical  as  any 
known  in  history,  poetry,  or  tradition,  a  splendid  example  for 
us  and  all  others  to  emulate.  And  if  you  ever  hear  any  one  doubt 
General  Grant's  real  greatness  as  a  soldier,  if  history  or  humanity 
ever  doubts  it,  let  this  Army  of  the  Tennessee  send  back  this  con- 
vincing answer,  that  such  an  immortal  soldier  as  William  T.  Sher- 
man was  always  his  inflexible  friend  and  w^illing  subordinate. 
[Cheers.] 

We  had  a  sublime  faith  in  our  great  captain.  His  name  was  a 
synonym  for  success.  Whenever  defeat  and  disaster  overtook 
us,  he  came  to  our  rehef.  [Applause.  J  Whenever  and  wherever 
he  led,  victor}^  always  followed.  [Applause.]  AVe  loved  that 
old,  rough  soldier  (Tliomas)  who  hurled  back  the  columns  of  the 
enemy  at  Chickamauga  as  Gibraltar  dashes  back  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  [Applause.]  We  had  a  pride  in  that  young,  matchless 
leader  (McPherson)  the  Philip  Sidney  of  American  history,  who 
fell  at  the  head  of  this  army  while  fighting  so  bravely  before 
Atlanta.  We  are  proud  of  this  brave,  swarthy  soldier  (Logan) 
who  sits  here  with  us  [cheers]  invincible  alike  in  forum  and  in 
field,  upon  whose  broad  shoulders  McPherson's  mantle  fell  on 
that  terrible  day  in  July.  We  are  proud,  too,  of  the  stri[)!I ng 
artillery  captain  here  (Hickenlooper)  who  worked  his  guns  so 
bravely  and  successfully  in  that  "Hornet's  Nest"  at  Shiloh;  [ap- 
plause] proud,  too,  of  that  Murat  of  our  army  (Sheridan)  who 
placed  himself  alone  in  history,  by  re-enforcing  his  routed  com- 
mand by  himself  and  horse,  and  snatched  victory  from  defeat. 
[Applause  ]  We  are  proud,  too,  of  that  matchless  young  orator 
and  soldier,  whose  tribute  to  General  Grant  deserves  the  same 
immortality  that  is  borne  by  the  name  of  our  old  commander;  but 
I  utter  the  absolute  truth,  comrades,  when  I  say,  with  no  disjDar- 
agement,  because  it  neither  intends  nor  involves  any,  that  blended 
in  the  breasts  of  all  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  war  there  is  a 
feeling  of  faith,  of  love,  of  admiration  and  pride  for  that  peerless 
living  soldier,  that  grand,  incomparable  old  hero  whom  we  have 
just  re-elected  as  our  President. 

General  Hickenlooper  off'ered  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  requested  by  this  So- 
ciety  to  ask    the  authority  of  Congress  to  remove  the  statue    of 
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General  John  A.  Rawlins,  the  first  President  of  this  Society,  now 
in  Washington  City,  to  a  more  suitable  site  in  that  city. 

In  support  of  the  resolution,  General  Hickenlooper  said:  As 
the  members  of  the  Society  are  aware,  the  statue  of  General 
Rawlins  was  located  in  the  plot  south  of  the  Treasury  Buiklings, 
and  nearly  southwest  of  the  White  House,  in  a  portion  of  the  city 
which  it  was  believed  at  that  time  would  be  very  rapidly  improved 
and  would  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  Wash- 
ington City,  but  subsequent  events  have  proven  that  it  has  not 
taken  that  very  rapid  form  of  progress  that  was  desired,  and  it 
has  therefore  been  left  out  of  the  reach  of  travel,  where  few  per- 
sons at  present  go,  or  where  this  statue  can  be  seen.  It  has  been 
a  matter  of  consideration  with  the  members  of  the  Society,  resid- 
ing in  Washington,  for  some  time,  and  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  executive  officers  of  the  Government,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  removing  this  statue  to  the  plot  of  ground  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  War  Department,  which  would  be  imme- 
diately opposite  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery.  That  is  a  portion  of 
the  city  where  almost  every  visitor  may  see  this  statue.  They 
have  estimated  the  expenses  of  the  removal  to  be  -$350,  which  will 
be  borne  b}^  the  Government,  or  under  an  act  of  Congress  by 
which  the  Secretary  of  War  will  be  empowered  to  make  the 
removal;  but  it  is  desired  by  him  that  there  should  be  some 
expression  made  by  the  Society  with  reference  to  the  propriety 
of  this  change  of  location. 

Colonel  Henderson: — I  would  offer  as  an  amendment  that  a 
committee  of  three,  of  which  General  Hickenlooper  shall  be 
Chairman,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  present  the  matter 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  confer  with  him,  with  respect  to  the 
location. 

The  President: — General  Hickenlooper's  resolution  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  be  requested  by  this  Society  to  ask  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  remove  the  statue  of  General  John  A.  Rawlins, 
now  in  Washington  City,  to  a  more  eligible  site  in  that  city. 
This  resolution  is  amended  to  read  still  further:  "And  that  a 
committee  of  three,  of  which  General  Hickenlooper  shall  be 
Chairman,  shall  be  named  by  the  President  to  carry  into  effect 
this  resolution."  As  I  understand,  General  Hickenlooper  accepts 
the  amendment. 
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General  Hickenlooper: — Yes  sir. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President: — Any  other  business  is  now  in  order.  We  are 
throuo-h  our  regular  business,  and  we  have  a  little  time  until  12 
o'clock,  when  we  are  to  visit  the  Board  of  Trade. 

General  Chetlain: — I  have  been  requested  to  state  that  Captain 
John  Prindiville,  who  owns  the  beautiful  steamer  H.  J.  Wright, 
has  otlered  the  use  of  that  steamer  to  the  Society  this  afternoon 
for  an  excursion  on  the  lake.  Those  who  live  here,  know  that 
the  lake  is  very  rough  to-day  in  consequence  of  yesterday's  storm, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  for  us,  if  we  consider  our 
comfort,  to  go  out  this  afternoon.  At  the  same  time,  while  not 
accepting  this  invitation,  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered 
to  Captain  Prindiville  for  his  kind  offer. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

The  President  announced  the  following  members  as  a  commit- 
tee to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  subject  of  the 
removal  of  the  statue  of  General  Raw^lins  from  its  present  loca- 
tion to  a  more  suitable  site  in  the  city  of  Washington:  Colonel 
A.  H.  Markland,  Genei-al  D.  B.  Henderson  and  General  W.  W. 
Belknap. 

On  motion  of  Colonel  How: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Society  are 
due  and  are  extended  to  the  Local  Committee  and  the  citizens  of 
Chicago,  for  their  kindness  during  the  reunion. 

General  Willard  Warner: — With  the  indulgence  of  the  Societ}^ 
for  a  moment,  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  or  a  suggestion  which  I 
would  like  to  go  upon  the  records.  I  take  it,  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  justice.  It  will  be  remembered  by  many  who  were  present  at 
the  Cleveland  meeting,  two  years  ago,  that  a  paper  was  there 
read  by  Major  Barber,  of  Cleveland.  In  that  paper  there  were 
some  reflections  unfriendly  to  General  Schofield,  of  the  Armv  of 
the  Ohio.  After  that  paper  had  been  read,  I  arose  and  said  that  I 
did  not  think  that  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  wanted  to  be  in 
any  way  responsible  for  any  reflections  upon  an  honorable  soldier 
of  another  army,  aud  that  I  hoped  that  Captain  Barber  would  con- 
sent that  so  much  of  the  paper — one  paragraph  —  should  be 
stricken  from  it  before  it  was  put  upon  the  records.    In  that  sug- 
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gestion  Major  Barber  himself  concurred,  and  the  Secretary  inti- 
mated that  he  would  see  that  it  was  done.  By  some  mistake,  that 
paragraph  was  not  stricken  from  the  paper,  and  it  appears  pub- 
lished, in  the  record.  All  I  desire  is  to  have  it  known  that,  in  so 
far  as  it  reflected  unfavorably  upon  the  soldierly  character  of 
General  John  M.  Schofield,  the  Society  was  not  responsible. 

The  President: — My  memory  is  that  that  matter  was  debated 
and  that  really,  after  a  very  fair  debate,  it  was  decided  that  it 
should  go  as  read.  We  thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  said 
than  concealed.  I  think  it  was  the  general  argument  that  where 
an  officer  made  an  assertion  before  a  public  body,  such  as  we  are, 
that  a  change  would  leave  the  impression  with  no  means  of  cor- 
recting it.  Now  General  Schofield  and  his  friends  can  correct  it 
very  summarily,  because  they  had  the  testimony  on  that  point. 
Still  if  the  Society  wishes  to  do  anything  in  the  matter,  they  may 
do  it,  though  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late,  because  it  is  in  the  record. 

General  Hickenlooper: — In  justice  to  the  Recording  Secretary, 
I  desire  to  say  that  the  statement  of  the  chair  is  correct — that 
the  matter  was  fully  discussed  at  the  time  and  it  was  decided  that 
any  interlineations  in  the  paper  should  not  be  allowed,  and  that  it 
should  go  on  the  records  precisely  as  it  was  read. 

General  Willard  Warner: — I  will  simply  say  that  that  is  not  my 
recollection  of  the  action  of  the  Society.  Of  course  I  may  be 
mistaken,  but  the  matter  is  quite  distinct  in  my  mind,  because  I 
made  the  suggestion  to  a  member,  that  Major  Barber,  at  the  time, 
intimated  his  entire  willingness,  and  the  Secretary  noted  his 
acquiesence  to  keep  it  out  of  the  record. 

The  President: — Any  business  is  now  in  order. 

On  motion  of  Lieutenant  Scribner, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  the 
Industrial  Exposition  Company,  of  this  city,  and  to  the  managers 
of  the  Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Shiloh,  and  also  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  of  Chicago,  for  their  courtesies  shown  to  the  Society. 

Colonel  Fletcher: — While  we  are  voting  thanks  to  everybody,  I 
desire  to  make  a  motion  which  I  am  sure  will  meet  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  all  these  old,  grey  and  bald-headed  men  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  among  whom  there  came  floating  last  night  that 
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little  angel  of  a  girl,  who  recited  that  beautiful  poem.  I  move 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Society,  with  our  heart-felt  wishes  for  her 
future  welfare,  be  tendered  to  her. 

The  above  resolution  of  thanks  to  Miss  Pearson  for  her  reci- 
tation of  the  previous  evening,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

General  Hickenlooper: — I  am  requested  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Transportation  to  call  the  attention  of  members  to 
the  fact,  that  this  is  a  last  opportunity  for  having  their  transporta- 
tion adjusted.  Colonel  Stockton  will  be  at  his  room  between  3 
and  4  o'clock,  and  it  is  desired  that  all  those  who  wish  their 
transportation  arranged  will  apply  at  that  time. 

Captain  Beem: — I  move  to  adjourn. 

The  President: — I  think  we  have  disposed  of  all  the  business 
this  morning,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  is  ready  to  receive  us  on  the 
floor.  Therefore,  if  you  are  ready,  there  is  a  motion  to  adjourn, 
which  will  be  until  next  year. 

Adjourned. 
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BANQUET. 

The  Local  Committee  had  charge  of  arranghig  the  banquet, 
and  provided  it  should  be  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  At  8 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  loth,  was  the  time  fixed  and  was 
promptly  announced. 

The  members  and  guests  having  assembled  in  the  parlors, 
marched  to  the  grand  dining  hall,  led  by  General  Sherman  and 
General  Logan.  The  orchestra  furnishing  excellent  marching 
music.  On  the  south  side  of  the  room  was  the  table  for  the 
President;  on  his  right  were  seated.  General  John  A.  Logan, 
General  John   B.  Sanborn,  General  Green   B.  Raum,  Colonel   F. 

D.  Grant,  General  M.  F.  Force,  General  M.  M.  Bane,  Colonel 
William  F.  Vilas,  General  William  Sooy  Smith,  General  Scho- 
field.  General  Hickenlooper,  Colonel  W.  T.  Shaw;  at  his  left, 
General  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  General  G.  M.  Dodge,  Bishop  Fal- 
lows, General  W.  Q.  Gresham,  General  James  Grant  Wilson, 
General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Colonel  Gilbert  A.  Pierce,  General  John 

E.  Smith,  General  E.  A.  Carr,  General  W.  R.  Marshall,  Colonel 
Thomas  C.  Fletcher. 

The  banquet  party  were  seated  at  other  tables,  some  forty  in 
number,  making  up  special  social  parties. 

When  the  assemblage  was  in  their  places.  General  Sherman 
called  order,  and  while  standing,  Bishop  Fallows  said  grace  as 
follows: 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  bless  Thee  for  all  Thy 
manifestations  of  mercy  to  us.  Thy  creatures.  Bless  and  sanctify 
this  service  to  each  one  of  us,  for  the  Redeemers  sake.     Amen. 

The  following  three  hours  were  consumed  by  the  guests  in  dis- 
cussing the  elegant  banquet  set  before  them,  and  during  this 
time  they  were  entertained  by  the  orchestra  with  selections  from 
old  army  songs,  and  familiar  bugle  calls  on  the  cornet. 

When  the  bill  of  fare  had  been  followed  to  its  close  by  the  feast- 
ers.  General  Sherman  called  for  attention,  and  said: 

Now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  will  give  us  your  close  atten- 
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tion,  we  will  endeavor  to  interest  you  during  the  after  feast.  You 
have  now  had  everything  substantial  and  good.  We  have  re- 
served the  best  for  the  last.  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  see  so 
many  ladies  present.  With  the  beautiful  hall,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  tables,  and  the  flowers,  with  all  the  evidences  of  taste 
and  refinement,  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  has 
reason  to  be  congratulated,  and  I,  as  your  President,  do  congratu- 
late you  in  thus  having  met  in  Chicago,  with  such  a  beautiful 
feast  spread  before  you.  Now  let  us  go  on  to  the  end,  and  let 
our  behavior  equal  the  feast  which  we  have  already  enjoyed. 
There  will  be  twelve  toasts,  eleven  of  which  will  be  responded  to. 
Allowing  fifteen  minutes  for  each,  you  see  we  will  extend  pretty 
close  to  three  hours;  therefore,  I  ask  the  closest  attention,  so  that 
each  speaker  may  receive  that  attention  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
The  speakers  can  not  interest  you  or  satisfy  themselves,  unless 
they  have  an  attentive  audience.  I  will  endeavor  to  leave  inter- 
vals, or  spaces,  as  it  were,  between,  when  you  can  carry  on  your 
conversation.  I  will  now  commence  with  the  regular  toasts.  I 
hope  each  and  every  one  of  you  has  a  card,  and  will  save  me  the 
trouble  of  reading  the  finer  print.  I  have  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and 
I  can  read  that  fine  print,  but  I  prefer  not  to.  [Laughter.]  The 
first  toast,  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  is: 

First  Toast. —  The  Nation — First,  therefore^  let  nations  that 
pretend  to  greatness  have  this,  that  they  be  sensible  of  xvrongsP 

Response  by  Colonel  Gilbert  A.  Pierce. 
Mr.  President: 

I  am  free  to  confess  to  you  and  to  the  gentlemen  composing 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  that  this  subject  is  too  large  for  me. 
Away  back  in  the4o's,  or  even  in  the  50's,  a  man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence might  hope  to  respond  fittingly  to  the  toast  of  "The  Nation;" 
but  the  day  of  small  things  is  past.  Since  we  have  grown  to  be 
a  Union  of  thirty-eight  States,  and  each  State  an  empire  in  itself, 
and  with  more  to  follow  soon,  I  hope;  [applause]  since  we  have 
grown  into  the  business  of  raising  giants — giants  in  finance, 
giants  in  statesmanship,  giants  in  war.  Why,  the  nation  out- 
stripped eulogy.  The  day  of  laudation  has  passed.  The  nation 
speaks  for  itself.  [Applause.]  It  toots  its  own  horn  as  it  were, 
and  in  the  blast  of  that  trumpet,  so  long,  so  loud,  and  so  musical, 
the  voice  of  individual  mortality  may  well   be  silent.     Some  one 
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said  a  short  time  ago  that  England  had  dethroned  their  Stuarts 
after  revohitions  histing  through  centuries;  that  France  liad  estah- 
Hshed  a  Repubhc  only  to  seethe  new-born  liberty  snatched  from 
her  grasp  and  quenched  in  the  gaudy,  dazzling  despotism  of  the 
empire.  Mexico,  as  we  all  know,  has  had  twenty  revolutions 
and  enervating  wars;  sloth  in  the  mart,  schism  in  the  temple,  a 
foreign  prince  in  her  palaces  and  her  noblest  sons  murdered  or 
driven  into  exile.  Republicanism  is  still  an  experiment  with  her, 
but  America,  after  passing  through  the  greatest  war  of  modern 
times,  came  out  of  it  calm,  peaceful,  secure;  the  law  supreme  and 
the  public  virtue  unimpaired.      [Applause.] 

The  sentiment  accompanying  this  toast  is  deserving  of  more 
and  better  attention  than  I  can  possibly  give  it.  Let  the  Nation 
that  aspires  to  greatness  be  sensible  of  wrong.  Wrongs,  my 
friends,  increase  and  multiply.  Wrongs  increase  almost  as  fast 
as  population,  and  I  am  tempted  to  say  here  in  parenthesis  that 
the  man,  as  a  rule,  who  wants  to  govern  you  the  most  is  apt  to 
govein  you  the  worst.  The  wrongs  growing  out  of  our  Legisla- 
tive body,  out  of  our  legislation  as  relates  to  our  States,  are  spe- 
cially worthy  of  attention. 

It  costs  the  Union  one  himdred  millions  of  dollars  and  more  annu- 
ally to  enact  the  laws  that  are  in  themselves  another  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  of  damage  to  the  people  who  pay  for  their  enact- 
ment. I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  where  the  fault  lies.  I  do  not 
know  the  remedy;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  when  legislative  bodies,  designed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people,  assemble  amid  the  dread  of  that  people,  and 
adjourn  amid  a  general  rejoicing,  as  if  a  plague  had  been  dissi- 
pated by  a  friendly  frost.  There  are  wrongs  growiuG:  out  of  the 
government  of  cities,  wrongs  which  threaten  the  very  existence 
of  our  community,  wrongs  fostered  by  the  powerful  against  the 
weak.  We  need  —  we  must  have  —  a  Nation  like  that  of  old 
Greece,  where,  if  the  humblest  citizen  of  the  realm  is  wronged, 
the  whole  nation  feels  the  blow  and  bleeds  from  the  wound.  I 
do  not  believe  that  I  am  one  of  those  mortals  who  is  in  constant 
fear  that  the  government  will  not  be  properly  carried  on,  but 
sometimes  I  feel  almost  the  compelling  necessity  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  band  of  men  who  will  devote  themselves  to  the  coun- 
try, as  the  holiest  priest  dedicated  himself  to  God.  [Applause.]  I 
tell  you,   my  friends,  it  is    no   easy  task.      There   is    a   crown  of 
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thorns  to  wear,  across  upon  wliich  to  be  crucified;  but  the  men 
will  come  with  the  great  necessity,  as  Lincohi  came,  as  Grant 
came,  as  you.  Oh!  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee!  came 
when  clanger  lowered  and  disaster  threatened  the  land.  [Ap- 
plause.] But  I  do  not  presume  to  innumerate  the  various  wrongs 
that  afflict  the  country,  or  that  are  liable  to  come  up  in  the  future. 
They  grow  with  such  rapidity  as  to  excite  the  deepest  apprehen- 
sion of  thoughtful  men. 

In  upholding  the  right,  you  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
destroyed  a  great  wrong,  coming  gradually  to  realize  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  have  a  permanent  Union  of  these  States,  you  must 
first  destroy  that  element  of  discord,  slavery.  You  all  remember 
how  embarrassing  that  question  became  at  the  outset  of  the  war. 
especially  in  the  border  States  where  there  were  Union  men  who 
had  property  in  slaves.  What  were  we  to  do  with  those  men? 
What  were  we  to  do  with  their  property  which  escaped  and 
came  into  our  lines.?  In  1863,  I  was  a  Captain  and  A.  Q.  M.  sta- 
tioned at  Paducah,  Kentucky.  Hundreds  of  fugitive  slaves  w^ere 
escaping  and  coming  into  our  lines,  and  I  was  asked  to  employ  a 
guard  for  them,  and  every  day  almost  a  man  professing  Unionism 
came  to  us  and  asked  the  return  of  some  fugitive  slave.  The 
situation  was  most  embarrassing,  harassing  and  perplexing.  Fin- 
ally I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  commanding  ofiicer  of  the  post, 
asking  him  what  I  should  do;  and  I  want  to  read  the  substance  of 
his  reply.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the  original  letter  with  me,  but 
this  is  the  substance  of  it:  "The  Army  is  not  here  as  a  posse  to 
captuie  and  return  fugitive  slaves.  There  were  civil  ofiicers 
charged  with  that  duty,  but  they  have  been  driven  out  by  armed 
rebellion,  and  the  laws  rendered  inoperative.  We  come  to  restore 
those  laws.  Let  us  do  that,  and  whatever  rights  the  owners  of 
slaves  have,  under  those  laws,  will  be  respected.  If  you  have 
slaves  belonging  to  known  Union  men,  do  not  harbor  them,  but 
neither  should  you  act  as  the  agent  for  their  delivery  to  their  mas- 
ters. Let  them  go,  but  give  a  darkey  a  fair  chance.  [Laughter.] 
W.  T  Sherman,  Brigadier-General."  [Cheers  and  laughter.] 
Well,  I  gave  the  darkey  a  fair  chance,  [laughter]  and  as  some  of 
you  may  recall,  I  have  been  troubled  a  good  deal  about  that  ques- 
tion. \  ou,  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  saw  many  wrongs 
righted  during  the  war.  You  saw  one  individual  wrong  righted 
when  that  man,  who  was  slandered   and  abused,  stepped  into  the 
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broad  sunlight  of  that  4th  of  Jul},  as  the  conqueror  of  Vicksburg. 
[Cheers.]  I  have  an  interesting  souvenir  of  the  day  in  the  shape 
of  a  despatch  which  was  sent  around  the  lines  to  where  I  was 
located  on  the  Yazoo  river,  and  it  read  in  this  way. 

"  Vicksburg  will  surrender  to-day  at  12  o'clock.  Conditions 
sent,  and  answer  momentarily  expected.  Do  not  go  ofF  half 
(ock.  Hurrah  for  old  Ulysses!  John  A.  Rawlins,  Adjutant- 
General."  [Applause.]  A  gentleman  said  to  me  this  morning 
that  he  thought  \\  e  were  entirely  too  solemn  in  these  gatherings  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  He  said  we  talked  too  much  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  growing  old,  that  our  ranks  were  thinning,  that 
soon  there  would  be  no  body  left  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee; 
and  I  think  he  was  about  half  right.  These  are  times  of  rejoicing. 
We  are  growing  old  to  be  sure,  but  when  we  look  around  on  the 
heads  here  to-night,  it  looks  as  if  we  were  going  to  enjoy  some 
years  yet,  [laughter  and  applause],  and  I  have  known  of  a  gentle- 
man who  tried  to  palm  himself  off  this  morning  as  a  minor  in 
order  to  escape  rnarriage.  [Applause  and  laughter.]  Now, 
gentlemen,  there  are  plenty  of  members  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee who  are  still  in  middle  life,  or  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
they  are  scattered  all  over  this  land.  Why,  you  have  no  idea  how 
they  circulate,  and  how  they  get  away  back  into  the  country  in 
various  portions  of  it.  Last  fall  I  stood  before  an  audience  of  two 
thousand  men  away  off  at  Yankton  in  Southeastern  Dakota,  an 
audience  composed  of  veterans  of  the  war,  and  representing 
almost  every  army  that  fought  in  the  rebellion.  I  tested  them.  I 
asked  if  there  were  men  there  who  followed  Grant,  who  fought 
with  Grant  at  Shiloh  and  Fort  Henry,  and  stood  before  those 
frowning  battlements  at  Vicksburg,  and  the  answer  "Aye"  came 
back  to  me.  I  asked  if  there  were  men  who  fought  on  the  Rapa- 
hannock,  and  in  the  Wilderness  where  patience  waited  upon  final 
triumph,  and  the  answer  came  back  to  me  then.  I  asked  if  there 
were  men  who  marched  with  Sherman  to  the  sea,  who  fought  at 
Mission  Ridge  and  Lookout  Alountain,  who  were  at  Atlanta 
when  McPherson  fell,  and  where,  when  the  sword  dropped  from 
his  nerveless  hand,  John  A.  Logan  took  up  that  sword  and  carved 
the  road  to  victory,  [cheers  ]  and  you  should  have  heard  the  an- 
swering cheer  that  came  back  from  five  hundred  throats  when  I 
asked  that  question.  Ah!  my  friends,  there  they  are  out  in  this 
broad  land,  permeating  it  with   patriotism,  leavening  as  it  were 
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the  whole  lump.  They  may  be  poor;  they  are  growing  old,  we 
know,  but  they  have  a  love  for  their  country  which  seems  inten- 
sified by  the  lapse  of  years,  and  they  seem  to  love  the  Nation 
more  from  the  fact  that  its  soil  has  been  enriched  and  sanctified 
by  the  blood  of  their  kindred.  One  of  the  most  impressive  pic- 
tures to  me  is  that  very  common  one  which  represents  a  turbu- 
lent sea — no  land  visible,  no  friendly  light  to  guide  the  mariner  to 
port;  nothing  save  in  the  foreground  a  rock  rising  in  its  granite 
majesty  to  Heaven,  and  at  its  base  a  suffering  mortal  clinging  to 
it  for  refuge  and  for  safety — the  Rock  of  Ages.  Label  that  rock 
"The  Constitution,"  and  you  have  typified  the  sheet-anchor  of  this 
Nation's  hope.  Men  may  assail  it;  it  may  be  misinterpreted,  as 
incomj^etent  or  designing  men  have  hitherto  misinterpreted  it,  but 
it  will  stand  there  still  iUumined  by  the  glorious  declaration  which 
gives  it  tone  and  meaning  as  the  beacon-light  of  civilization 
throughont  the  world.  [Applause.]  And  there  shall  come,  my 
friends — why,  there  has  already  come — that  time  mentioned  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  time  when  the  mystic  chords  of  memory 
stretching  from  everv  patriot  grave  to  every  heart  and  every 
hearth-stone  all  over  this  broad  land,  vibrate  with  the  blessed 
music  of  a  preserved  and  happy  Union.     [Cheers.] 

The  President: — Now  we  come  to  the  second  regular  toast. 
Your  committee  expected  Colonel  D.  P.  Dyer,  of  St.  Louis,  to  be 
here  with  us  to-nigbt.  He  is  not  here  to-night,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  for  it,  for  he  is  a  very  eloquent  man.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  with  us  a  comrade,  once  of  Missouri,  but  now  of  New  York 
City,  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  and  I  want  the  reporters  to  enter 
his  name.  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  as  the  party  to  respond  to  the 

Second  Toast. — ''The  President  of  the  United  States. — A 
ruler  -who,  if  the  voice  of  the  people  be  indeed  the  voice  of  God, 
more  truly  than  King  or  Emperor  governs  by  Divifte  right.'''' 

Response  by  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk. 

General  Sherman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  indeed  exceedingly  kind  in  General  Sherman  to  give 
me  the  slightest  recognition,  for  I  really  deserve  to  be  court-mar- 
tialed and  shot.  [Laughter.]  I  have  been  a  deserter  for  nearly 
a  dozen  years  from  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Something  has 
always  intervened   between  my  purpose  to  come  antl  the  day  of 
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meeting.  Ten  days  since,  Mrs.  Fisk  said  to  me  in  our  home 
down  b}^  the  seaside:  "I  am  going  to  Chicago  to  the  army  re- 
union." [Laughter  and  appUiuse.]  That  is  right;  it  always 
cheers  me  when  you  applaud  Mrs.  Fisk.  [Cheers  and  laughter.] 
She  belonged  to  our  old  army.  She  literally  fought  her  way 
from  Shiloh  to  the  Yazoo;  the  best  soldier  in  the  family.  [Laugh- 
ter and  applause.]  Everybody  has  said  that  who  knew  us. 
[Laughter.]  So  she  commanded  me  to  put  six  days  rations  in 
the  haversacks,  and  come  to  Chicago  with  her.  I  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  disobeying  an  order  of  General  Sherman  before 
Atlanta,  as  to  have  debated  that  order  a  moment.  [Laughter.] 
So  I  packed  the  rations,  putting  in  an  extra  one  for  the  banquet, 
and  we  came  on,  and  we  are  glad  we  came.  Every  hour  has 
been  a  happy  one  until  about  ten  minutes  before  we  convened  for 
this  banquet  [Laughter.]  Then  Captain  Tuthill,  Chairman  of 
this  glorious  Committee  on  Banquet,  poured  vinegar  in  my  soup. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

He  said:     "Colonel  Dyer  is  not  to  be  here  and  we  want  you  to 
take  his  place." 

I  said:     "Oh!   I  can't  do  that.      I  can't  make  a  speech." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "We  don't  want  much  of  a  speech  [laughter] 
and  in  looking  over  the  list   of  the    comrades,  we   thought  you 
would  come   as  near  to   making  that  sort  of  a  speech  as  any  one 
here."     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

"Well,"  I  said  then  in  reply,  "But  I  know  nothing  about  the 
subject,  the  'President  of  the  United  States.'  " 

"Well,"  said  he,  "That  don't  make  any  difference.      [Laughter] 
Our  banquet  orators  never  sjDeak   to  the  toast."      [Laughter  and 
applause.]     Nobody  knows  better  than  General  Fallows,  that  the 
text  is  often  nothing  but  a  pretext.      [Applause  and  laughter.] 
I  said:     "I  can't  make  a  long  speech." 

"So  much  the  better  for  that,"  he  said.  [Laughter.]  And  he 
told  me  confidentially,  not  to  be  spoken  of  outside  of  this  banquet 
room,  that  the  comrades  who  spoke  to  the  toasts  usually  spoke 
too  long,  [laughter]  and  he  would  be  glad  if  I  would  set  an  exam- 
ple of  short  speaking.  [Laughter.]  That  is  just  what  brought 
me  here  to  afliict  you.  They  gave  me  this  great  toast,  "The 
President  of  the  United  States."  This  is  a  nice  platform  to  make 
such  a  speech  from.  [Prolonged  laughter  and  applause.]  Did 
you  ever  see  a  platform  on  which  there  were  more  possible,  and 
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some  very  probable  Presidents  than  this  platform.  [Laughter 
and  applause.]  The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  gives  notice  to  this 
great  Union  that  they  can  fill  the  Presidency  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  [Applause  and  laughter.]  It  is  something  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  such  a  Nation,  as  the  Governor  of  Dakota  (Colonel 
Pierce)  has  just  said  to  you — a  country,  comrades,  for  which  you 
drew  your  sword  in  victorious  battle.  Did  ever  men  march  out 
w^ith  better  thought  and  heart  than  this  old  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee.^ Was  there  ever  a  conflict  that  summoned  so  many  men 
from  all  ranks,  who  believed  that  the  true  and  Christian  princi- 
ples on  which  government  ought  to  rest,  was  what  they  were 
battling  for;  the  men  who  marched  from  the  lakes  to  the  Ohio, 
with  prayer,  as  did  the  legions  of  Cromwell,  with  song,  as  sung 
the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Luther's  grand  hymn, 
'•Ein  fester  burg  ist  Unser  Gott." 
Coming  from  shop  and  field;  coming  from  ofiice  and  counting- 
room,  from  press  and  pulpit,  with  their  lives  bearing  testimony 
to  the  rights  of  mankind.  They  were  the  descendants  of  Jonas 
Parker  and  his  associates,  who  blood-reddened  the  village  green 
of  Lexington  on  that  glorious  morning  a  century  and  more  ago, 
when  the  shot  was  fired  that  echoed  around  the  world.  And  it 
has  been  well  said,  that  the  light  that  led  them  on,  and  led  you 
on,  is  the  combined  rays  from  the  history  of  all  the  past,  from  the 
oldest  traditions  of  the  Hebrews,  when,  in  the  gray  of  the  world's 
morning,  Moses  reached  his  arm  across  the  gulf  of  the  centuries 
and  rocked  the  cradle  of  American  liberty;  [applause  and  cries 
of  "Good!  good!"]  from  the  heroes  and  sages  of  Republican 
Greece  and  Rome,  from  the  religious  creeds  that  proclaimed  the 
Divine  presence  in  man,  and  in  that  truth,  as  in  a  life-boat,  floated 
the  liberties  of  nations  over  the  dark  floods  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
[applause]  from  the  customs  of  Germany,  transferred  out  of  her 
Saxon  forests  to  the  councils  of  England,  from  the  example  of 
Him  who  laid  down  His  life  on  the  Cross  for  the  life  of  humanity 
— all  the  past  bowed  itself  from  its  recesses  to  cheer  you,  you  men 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  in  your  great  sacrifice,  for  which 
your  children  this  day  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed.  [Applause.] 
Yes,  to  be  President  of  such  a  Nation  is  more  than  to  be  king  or 
potentate  of  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  [Ap- 
plause.] It  was  my  good  fortune,  eight  years  ago  last  summer,  to 
stand,  with  other   American  gentlemen,  as  a  committee  at  the  re- 
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ception  given  to  our  dead  Commander  at  the  American  Legation 
in  London.  Standing  a  little  apart  in  that  great  multitude  was 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  John  Bright.  We  were 
looking  upon  that  wonderfirl  scene — that  man  who  had  just  been 
eight  years  President;  that  quiet,  silent  man  standing  there  with 
all  the  royalty  of  England  at  his  feet — we  saw  him  as  calm  as  we 
ever  saw.him.     Mr.  Gladstone  said  to  me% 

"Was  he  always  this  quiet  man?  always  this  modest  man.'"' 

"Yes  sir,"  said  I,  "always.  I  knew  him  before  the  war;  I 
knew  him  when  he  was  a  wood-chopper,  and  he  was  the  calm, 
quiet  man  then,  as  he  is  now." 

"And  was  this  great  man  ever  a  wood-chopper.?"  said  he. 

"Why,  indeed  he  was,"  said  I. 

"Well,  then,"  said  he,  "I  must  go  and  grasp  his  hand  again,  for 
I,  too,  am  a  wood-chopper."   [Cheers.] 

There  would  be  no  trouble  with  the  country,  if  in  all  the  future 
we  could  have  such  a  President  as  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
gave  it  for  eight  years.  [Applause.]  In  these  days,  no  matter 
what  the  toast,  no  matter  what  the  theme,  the  talk  in  every  home 
and  in  every  pulpit  is  about  this  dead  Commander  of  ours.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  months,  as  I  have  traveled  far  and  wide  in  the 
land,  that  is  the  theme  everywhere.  In  the  remote  places  of  the 
Republic,  where  the  woodman  sw^ings  his  ax  in  the  forest  shades, 
he  stops  and  brushes  away  a  tear  with  his  sleeve  as  he  thinks  of 
the  awful  day  with  Grant  at  Shiloh.  The  miner  beneath  the 
earth,  rending  the  rocks  that  stand  as  sentinels  over  the  precious 
vein,  stops  in  his  v^^ork  and  remembers  the  shock  of  battle  at 
Vicksburg  and  Chattanooga.  The  herdsmen  out  on  these  golden 
pi'airies,  kissed  by  the  golden  sunsets,  as  he  rounds  up  his  charge, 
forgets  all  else  as  the  bloody  conflict  in  the  Wilderness  breaks  in 
upon  his  vision,  and  he  sees  Grant  with  lifted  sword  and  waver- 
ing crest  leading  on  to  conquer  at  Spottsylvania,  at  Cold  Harbor 
and  at  Petersburg,  and  he  tosses  his  hat  in  the  air  and  shouts: 
"Hurrah  for  Grant!"  And  so  all  over  this  land,  as  the  comrade 
has  just  said,  "The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from 
every  patriot  grave  and  battlefield  to  every  loving  heart  and 
hearthstone  in  all  this  broad  land,  vibrate  with  the  chorus  of  the 
Union,  swelling  with  greater  power.  And  when  we  saw  Sherman 
and  Johnston,  saw  Buckner  and  Sheridan,  with  clasped  hands, 
around  the  dead,  calm  form  of  our  old  Commander,  mingling  their 
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tears  and  their  prayers  with  all  the  tears  and  prayers  of  the  Na- 
tion, we  felt  like  crying: 

"Lord  of  the  Universe,  shield  us  and  guide  us, 

Trusting  Thee  always,  through  shadow  and  sun. 
Thou  hast  united  us,  who  shall  divide  us? 
Keep  us,  oh  keep  us,  the  many  in  one." 
"Then  up  with  our  banner  bright,  sparkling  with  starry  light, 
Spread  its  fair  emblems  from  mountain  to  shore, 
While  through  the  sounding  sky  loud  rings  the  Nation's  cry, 
'  Union  and  Liberty,  one  evermore.'  " 

We  place  this  old  commander  of  ours  as  a  model  president  for 
the  Republic,  as  a  model  ruler  for  all  the  world.  Let  his  great 
example  stand  colossal,  seen  in  every  land  to  keep  the  soldier 
firm,  the  statesman  pure,  until  in  all  lands,  and  through  all  human 
story,  the  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  glory.  I  can  express  no 
better  wish  for  us  than  that  long,  long  years  may  go  before  we 
shall  part  with  this  honored  president  of  ours  who  sits  with  us  to- 
night, [Applause.]  Sixty  millions  of  people.  General  Sherman, 
in  their  homes  and  at  their  family  altars,  are  this  night  praying 
that  Sherman's  march  down  the  slopes  of  sunset  to  the  jasper 
sea  may  be  bright  and  happy,  that  having  here  fulfilled  the 
highest  duties  of  christian  citizenship,  he  and  we  may  by  and  by 
come  into  citizenship  in  that  better  country  that  is  heavenly. 
[Applause.] 

Song. — "  Unfurl  the  Glorious  Bantter^''  by  the  Qiiartette. 

General  Sherman  said:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  now  come 
to  the 

Thikd  Toast. — "  Our  Dead.'''' 

"  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beautj',  all  the  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hoiu-. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  General  Sherman,  the  com- 
pany drank  the  toast  standing  and  in  silence. 

General  Sherman: — We  now  come  to  the  fourth  regular  toast, 
and  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  reporters  to  the  fact  that  w^e 
have  changed  that  somewhat.  I  will  read  it,  and  I  wish  you  to 
record  it  as  I  have  written  it.  Strike  out  what  you  find  printed 
in  the  lists  of  toasts  and  make  it 
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Fourth  Toast. — '■'■The  Statesmen  and   Statesmanship  of  the 
War.      lliey  7>iadc  it  possible  for  us  to  gather  the  fruits  of  otir 
victories. 

Response  by  General  John  A.  Logan. 

General  Logan  was  received  with  cheers. 

Mr.  Chacrman,  Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

On  last  evening  I  was  called  upon  unexpectedly  to  speak, 
and  this  morning,  on  looking  at  the  papers,  I  was  surprised  to 
observe  what  these  boys,  the  reporters,  had  put  down  as  coming 
from  me.  1  think  I  could  have  done  better  than  they  have  done 
for  me.  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to-night  to  read  what  I  wish 
to  say  in  response  to  the  toast  which  the  President  has  just  given 
you.  * 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  toast  to  which  you  have  asked  me  to 
respond  comprehends  a  subject,  or  subjects,  to  properly  discuss 
which  would  consume  hours,  instead  of  the  few  minutes,  beyond 
which,  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  it  is  neither  customary  nor 
proper  to  go.  That  there  are  statesmen  —  that  there  is  stateman- 
ship  —  in  these  latter  days  of  the  life  of  our  Republic,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  easy  proof,  despite  the  levity  with  which  such  proposi- 
tions are  usually  received  in  this  country.  To  ascertain  the  fact, 
we  must,  however,  first  get  an  idea  of  what  statesmanship  con- 
sists. What  is  it?  Noah  Webster  defines  it  as  "The  qualifica- 
tions or  employments  of  a  statesman;"  and  a  "statesman,"  he 
says,  is  "  a  man  versed  in  the  arts  of  government;  especially  one 
eminent  for  political  abilities;  a  politician,  one  employed  in  public 
affairs,"  If  we  look  for  the  same  lexicographer's  definition  of  a 
"politician"  we  discover  that  he  is  a  very  much  better  sort  of 
person  than  you  and  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  been  accustomed — 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  newspapers  and  others  usually 
speak  of  him  —  to  suppose;  for  he  is  described  as  "one  versed  in 
the  science  of  government;  a  person  skilled  in,  or  devoted  to, 
politics^''  while  the  same  eminent  authority  adopts  Addison's  defi- 
nition of  "politics,"  as  being  "the  science  or  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, or  the  administration  of  national  or  public  affairs;  that  part 
of  ethics  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  or  the  practice  of  con- 
ducting the  various  affairs  of  a  state  or  nation;  political  science; 
political  economy." 
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It  &eems  to  me,  sir,  that  some  of  these  definitions,  assuming  their 
correctness,  themselves  need  defining  or  exphxining.  I  think  the 
bulk  of  the  people  of  our  country  use  some  of  these  terms,  at  least, 
in  a  sense  differing  from  Webster's  definitions,  that,  for  instance, 
thev  o-enerally  use  the  word  "statesmanship"  as  an  equivalent  for 
"state-craft;"  which  Webster  agrees  with  them  in  defining  to 
be  "the  art  of  conducting  state  affairs,  state  management,"  and 
that  they  not  infrequently  use  it  as  describing  a  high,  if  not  the 
highest,  order  of  statesmanship.  Thus,  if  a  statesman  not  only 
plans,  outlines  and  details,  but  also  accomplishes  some  great  feat 
in  political  ethics — affecting  public  policy  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  public  conscience.  The  American  public,  I  think,  are  very 
apt  to  exclaim:  '•'■Tliat  is  statesmanship/"  My  own  view  of  the 
true  definition  of  statesmanship  coincides  with  theirs,  for  if  called 
upon  to  do  so,  I  think  I  could  not  better  describe  my  simplfe  con- 
ception of  it  than  as  "the  accomplishing,  in  j^nblic  affairs,  of  that 
which  is  beneficial  to  the  Nation."  This  definition,  I  think,  will 
hold  good  whether  the  statesmanship  of  the  moment  be  de- 
manded in  its  internal  or  external  affairs.  It  is  naturally  selfish 
in  its  dealings  with  other  nations,  but  not  properly  with  that 
selfishness,  commended,  if  not  justified,  by  Hamilton  and  others, 
in  some  of  their  writings,  wliich  regards  with  not  much  sensibility 
or  delicacy  the  interests  and  rights  of  others;  nor  with  that  even 
lower  and  more  immoral,  self-seeking,  which  impelled  the  pen  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  when,  at  an  early  period  of  that  great  war- 
rior-statesman's career,  he  wrote  to  his  minister,  Podervils,  con- 
cerning transactions  with  the  people  of  Europe:  "If  anything  is 
to  be  gained  by  being  honest  men,  we  shall  be  so,  and  if  it  is 
necessary  to  cheat,  let  us  be  rogues;"  but,  the  rather  with  that 
nobler  selfishness,  which  while  seeking  the  highest  gain  to  its 
own,  not  only  avoids  injuring  other  nations,  but  readily  and 
gracefully  assents  to  the  reasonable  advantaging  of  them  also. 
For  nations  have  no  more  right  to  do  wrong  than  have  individu- 
als, as  is  substantially  held  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Burla- 
maqui,  who  also  declares  that  "the  reason  of  state,  so  often 
alleged  to  justify  the  proceedings  and  enterprises  of  princes,,  can 
not  equally  be  admitted  for  this  end,  but  inasmuch  (in-so-far)  as  it 
is  reconcilable  with  the  common  interest  of  nations,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  unalterable  rules  of  sincerity, 
justice  and   humanity."     It  was  this  sort  of  statesmanship — the 
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real  statesmanship — which  not  alone  conceived,  but  brought  to  a 
successful  issue  the  unity  and  independence  of  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies, and  which  subsequently  accomplislied  the  union  of  the 
American  States;  and  even  as  the  true  foundation  of  sovereignty 
has  been  correctly  held  to  be  the  intimate  union  of  power,  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  so  it  is  upon  a  combination  of  those  three 
divine  qualities  that  our  sovereign  Nation  stands  to-day.  When 
the  fathers  of  the  great  American  Republic  died,  statesmanship 
by  no  means  died  with  them.  It  befell  their  sons  of  later  days  to 
exhibit  a  statesmanship  not  inferior  to  theirs  in  quality. 

The  Washingtons,  Franklins,  Adams,  Jtffersons,  Hamiltons, 
Madisons  and  Jays  accomplished  the  independence  and  strength- 
ening of  this  Nation;  but  Monroe,  by  the  enunciation  of  the  doc- 
trine which  bears  his  name,  accomplished  the  independence  of 
this  American  Continent  fiom  Continental  Europe;  and  Jackson, 
by  statemanship  of  the  best  fibre,  stamped  out  nullification; 
Webster,  in  this  as  in  other  ways,  showed  great  stateman- 
ship; and  so  did  Clay.  But  the  race  did  not  die  with  these. 
Douglas  was  a  statesman,  whose  trumpet  call  for  the  defence  of 
the  Union  by  arms,  when  all  else  had  failed,  accomplished  much 
even  after  death  had  called  his  glorious  soul  away.  And  Seward, 
too,  in  many  ways  accomplished  much.  And  Chase,  the  /'Robert 
Morris"  of  our  civil  war.  But  Lincoln  rose  to  loftier  heights  and 
grander  accomplishments  than  perhaps  any  in  the  long  roll  of 
illustrious  names  with  which  the  century  of  our  national  life  has 
been  adorned.  He  was  a  born  statesman — a  great  statesman.  For 
the  great  statesman  is  not  he  who  confines  himself  too  closely 
to  forms  and  methods  and  ways  and  means  long  established. 
These,  indeed,  have  their  value,  and  are  not  to  be  despised.  Vet 
in  an  exigency  of  state,  where  a  new  and  wider  and  more  dan- 
gerous prospect  opens  with  unprecedented  conditions;  when  the 
ship  of  state  is  suddenly  found  to  be  "all  at  sea,"  without  chart  or 
compass,  and  even  God's  eternal  stars  are  hidden  by  inky  clouds 
ridden  by  the  spirits  of  the  storm,  then  it  is  that  the  born  states- 
man, inspired  by  the  very  peril  before  which  others  may  well 
quail  and  cower,  rises  to  the  occasion,  challenges  the  responsibil- 
ity, le;ips  to  the  fluttering  helm,  and  with  a  firm  hand  and  reso- 
lute eye  and  earnest  faith  in  the  Father  of  all,  steers  her  safely 
through  all  danger  into  a  haven  of  safety.  Such  a  statesman  as 
this  was  Lincoln.     His  latter  day  statesmanship  consisted  in  ac- 
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complishing  for  the  benefit  of  his  Nation— what?  Its  preserva- 
tion AS  a  Nation!  And  more  than  this,  his  statesmanship  accom- 
phshcd  that  which  was  and  is  beneficial  to  a  race,  the  emancipa- 
tion from  human  bondage  of  miUions  of  African  slaves.  All  this 
he  had  conceived,  perhaps,  long  years  before,  but  he  lived  to 
accomplish  it  by  that  combination  of  power,  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, which  thus  enabled  him  to  perpetuate,  as  it  did  the  fathers 
to  found,  this  Nation.  The  true  statesman,  then,  is  not  he  who, 
like  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  amiably  "wished  that  he  might 
see  a  fowl  in  the  pot  of  every  peasant  in  his  kingdom,"  but  rather 
him  who  can  work  its  accomplishment,  and  "set  the  poor  man's 
pot  a-boiling."  And  it  is  due.  therefore,  the  latter  day  statesman- 
ship of  such  modest  workers  as  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  and  Kelley, 
of  Pennsylvania — following  tenaciously  in  the  pathway  made  by 
the  fathers  of  protection  to  labor  from  Washington  to  Clay — that 
this  Nation  has  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing  not  alone  days  of 
plenty — still,  thank  God,  largely  with  us — when  butter  and  sugar, 
tea  and  cotVce,  meat,  and  even  turkey,  are  seen  on  the  poor  man's 
dinner  table  in  America,  while  in  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
meat  is  a  luxury  rarely  attainable — but  that  while  capital  is  secure, 
while  lal)or  is  rewarded  as  well  as  respected  throughout  the  land. 
One  word  more.  That  we  have  had  statesmanshijD  and  states- 
men in  these  latter  days  worthy  of  the  elder  days  of  the  Nation, 
I  think  none  can  gainsay,  but  the  end  of  these  is  not  yet.  The 
field  for  statesmanship  is  wide  and  ever  w^idening.  There  are 
statesmen  in  the  land  to-day,  and  there  will  be  statesmen  to-mor- 
row. They  will  bring  to  the  front  great  questions,  and  accom- 
plish great  things  for  the  nation.  They  will  see  to  it  that  the 
glorious  banners  of  protected  American  industry  shall  not  trail  in 
the  dust,  nor  the  blessings  of  peace  and  plenty,  which  still  crown 
this  favored  land  with  sweet  contentment,  be  sacrificed  before  the 
commercial  juggernaut  of  the  English  system.  They  will  take  care 
that  American  education,  adequately  assisted  from  the  surplus  in 
the  national  treasury,  shall  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  its  ennobling 
influences  until,  from  Alaska  to  Texas,  it  gather  within  its  sacred 
circle  every  American  child.  And  they  wWX  also  see  to  it  that 
the  priceless  jewel  of  a  protected  ballot — that  precious  political 
heritage  and  safeguard  of  our  Republican  liberties— filched  and 
hidden  as  it  may  have  been  by  unholy  hands,  its  lustre  dimmed 
and  glory  tarnished,  shall  yet  be  restored  in  all  its  pristine  purity 
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and  splendor  to  its  proper  place  as  the  choicest  gem  in  the  daz- 
zling coronet  of  American  freedom.  And  sir,  it  may  as  well  be 
understood  first  as  last,  that  until  that  restoration  is  accomplished, 
they  will  never  relax  their  efforts — never,  never,  never! 

At  the  close  of  General  Logan's  response,  a  short  intermission 
was  had  which  was  impioved  by  the  company  in  social  converse. 
When  they  had  again  taken  their  seats,  General  Sherman  said: 
We  will  vary  the  proceedings  a  little  here.  John  T.  Raymond, 
well  known  to  you  all  upon  the  stage,  will  recite  to  you  now  a 
short  poem. 

Mr.  Raymond,  being  introduced,  said: 

General  Sherman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Some  years  ago,  as  you  may  remember,  there  was  a  slight 
misunderstanding  between  the  North  and  the  South.  It  occurred 
some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago.  There  was  a  Sergeant 
Tilman  Joy,  of  Sf)unky  Pint,  Illinois,  who  served  through  the 
whole  campaign,  and  went  home,  taking  with  him  a  faithful 
negro  who  had  been  with  him  during  the  campaign.  When  he 
arrived  at  home,  the  citizens  rose  en  masse  and  demanded  the 
expulsion  of  this  "  cuUud  gemmen."  They  appointed  a  committee 
to  wait  on  Sergeant  Tilman  Joy.  They  did  so,  and  this  is  Ser- 
geant Tilman  Joy's  reply  to  the  committee: 

I  reckon  I  git  your  drift,  gents, 

You  'low  the  boy  shan't  stay ; 
This  is  a  white  man's  country; 

You're  Democrats,  you  say ; 
And  whereas,  and  seein',  and  wherefore, 

The  tuTies  being  all  out  of  jint, 
The  nigger  has  got  to  mosey 

From  the  limits  o'  Spunky  Pint! 

Let's  reason  the  thing  a  minute; 

I'm  an  old  fashioned  Dimocrat  too, 
Though  I  laid  my  politics  out  of  the  way, 

For  to  keep  till  the  war  was  through. 
But  I  came  back  here  allowin' 

To  vote  as  I  used  to  do, 
Though  it  gravels  me  like  the  devil  to  train 

Along  o'  such  fools  as  you. 

Now  dog  my  cats  if  I  kin  see, 
In  all  the  light  of  the  day, 
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What  vou've  got  to  do  Avith  the  question 

Ef  Tim  shall  go  or  stay. 
And  finder  than  that  I  give  notice, 

Ef  one  of  you  tetches  the  boy, 
He  can  check  his  trunks  to  a  warmer  clime 
I  Than  he'll  find  in  Illanoy. 

Whv,  blame  your  hearts,  just  hear  me! 

You  know  that  ungodly  day 
When  we  left  Vicksburg  Heights,  how  ripped 

And  torn  and  tattered  we  lay. 
When  the  rest  retreated  I  stayed  behind, 

For  reasons  sufficient  to  me  -^- 
With  a  rib  caved  in,  and  a  leg  on  a  strike, 

I  sprawled  on  that  damned  glacee. 

Lord !  how  the  hot  sun  went  for  us, 

And  biled  and  blistered  and  burned  ! 
How  the  rebel  bullets  whizzed  round  us 

When  a  cuss  in  his  death  gi-ip  turned! 
Till  along  toward  dusk  I  see  a  thing 

I  couldn't  believe  for  a  spell:  • 

That  nigger  —  that  Tim  — was  a  crawlin'  to  me 

Through  that  tire -proof,  gilt-edged  hell. 

The  rebels  seen  him  as  quick  as  me. 

And  the  bullets  buzzed  like  bees, 
But  he  jumped  for  me  and  shouldered  me; 

Though  a  shot  brought  him  once  to  his  knees; 
But  he  staggered  and  packed  me  off. 

With  a  dozen  stumbles  and  falls. 
Till  safe  in  our  lines  he  dropped  us  both. 

His  black  hide  riddled  with  balls. 

So,  my  gentle  gazelles,  thar's  my  answer. 

And  here  stands  Banty  Tim; 
He  trumped  death's  ace  for  me  that  day, 

And  I'm  not  going  back  on  him! 
You  may  rezoloot  till  the  cows  come  home, 

But  ef  one  of  you  tetches  the  boy, 
He'll  wrastle  his  hash  to-nighl  in  hell, 

Or  my  name's  not  Tilman  Joy! 

The  President- — I  would  like  to  see  you  enjoy  yourselves  as 
much  as  possible,  and  you  may  take  a  quiet  laugh  whenever  you 
can.      [Applause.]     We  now  come  to  the 

Fifth  Toast. — "  Our  Boys. —  Will  they  appreciate  the  cost  of 
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their    inheritance^  and    defend  the  old  Jiag^   if   occasioti     arise, 
ivith  the  heroisin  of  their  fathers?"" 

Response  by  General  Richard  J.  Oglesby. 

Governor  Oglesby  was  received  with  cheers  as  he  rose  to 
respond.     He  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Comrades: 

After  the  inimitable  recitation  of  the  poem  by  one  of  the 
greatest  actors  of  modern  times,  inspired  by  a  Pike  County,  Illinois 
Democrat,  which  came  into  life  through  the  inimitable  genius  of 
an  Illinois  Republican  called  John  Hay,  I  fear  my  toast  will  fall 
upon  the  ears  of  impatient  and  unwilling  listeners.  [Oh,  no. 
Oh,  no.] 

At  the  request  of  the  Governor,  General  Sherman  again  read 
the  toast,  Governor  Oglesby  saying  he  could  not  see  well  enough 
to  read  it.  This  occasioned  laughter,  after  which  the  Governor 
proceeded. 

To  properly  and  fairly  answer  that  question,  three  pronged  as 
it  is,  would  require  an  hour;  a  fair  square  hour  to  each  prong  of 
the  triangle.  [Laughter.]  I  will  be  reasonable  with  you,  and 
promise  not  to  take  more  than  half  that  time.      [Laughter.] 

Our  boys!  Why  this  is  a  phrase  with  which  you  are  all  famil- 
iar, and  as  our  indulgent  and  long-suffering  President  said  to  me 
to-day:  "Oglesby,  'Our  boys'  was  never  invented  until  the  late 
war,  and  by  the  term  'Our  boys'  we  always  meant  'our  soldier 
boys.'     'The  boys  in  blue'  ". 

Can  it  be  this  toast  means  the  same  men,  or  does  it  more  proba- 
bly mean  the  boys  to  come  after  us?  Our  descendants?  Proba- 
bly it  means  not  the  "boys  in  blue,"  but  our  descendants.  God 
only  knows  whether  they  will  or  not;  I  don't.  [Laughter.]  If  it 
means  "the  bo^s  in  blue."  Yes,  yes,  yes.  [Cheers.]  They  ap- 
preciate the  cost  of  their  inheritance,  for  they  know  precisely  what 
it  did  cost.  In  dollars?  Can  the  toa?t,  Mr.  President,  mean  in 
dollars?  Well,  if  m  dollars,  five  thousand  millions.  Four  thou- 
sand mdlions  already  paid  by  us.  It  can  not  be  any  heavy  bur- 
den— that  other  thousand  million.  I  don't  estimate  the  $346,000,- 
000  greenbacks,  as  the  statement  of  the  public  debt  habitually 
does  in  this  account.  I  don't  consider  that  a  debt.  I  never  did. 
Aye,  comr^ides  and  boys  in  blue,  that  was  your  gift  to  the  modern 
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financial  system  of  the  world.  The  woikl  never  knew,  before 
vou  created  the  greenback,  that  such  an  invention  lay  concealed 
in  the  brain  of  man.  You  brought  it  to  life.  It  is  not  a  debt.  It 
is  the  lawful  money  of  the  land,  and  I  hope  in  God's  name,  to  last 
as  long  as  gold  and  silver.  [Applause.]  It  is  no  part  of  the 
jniblic  debt,  and  ought  not  to  be  restated  in  it.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  are  constantly  restating  it,  and  it  is  not  right. 
It  is  the  huvful  money  of  the  land;  made  the  lawful  money  by 
vour  blood,  and  the  blood  of  your  dead  comrades.  [Cheers.] 
Besides  that,  only  about  a  thousand  million  remains  — a  bagatelle. 
It  is  not  worth  considering,  even  in  the  serious  moments  of  ban- 
queting hours  like  these.  [Laughter.]  We  leave  no  inheritance 
of  the  public  debts  to  the  boys.  It  will  all  be  paid  before  we  shall 
all  die.  It  couldn't  have  been  dollars,  then.  Will  they  appreci- 
ate the  cost  of  their  inheritance?  Aye,  Boys  of  the  Future  we 
intend  to  leave  you  a  glorious  government,  covered  by  a  shining 
banner,  upon  which  shall  be  no  stain  of  public  credit  discredited 
before  the  w^orld.  We  intend  to  hand  down  to  our  children,  girls 
and  boys  alike,  a  great,  glorious  Nation,  with  a  beautiful  flag, 
Avith  not  a  dollar  of  indebtedness  to  nation  or  man  upon  the  globe. 
AVe  will  wipe  it  out  before  our  iinal  account  shall  be  settled. 
[Applause.]  Do  they  mean  some  other  cost?  What  it  has  cost 
from  the  days  of  Washington  and  Hancock,  Jefferson,  and  Madi- 
son and  Monroe,  and  blessed  old  Samuel  Adams,  and  "  Old 
John,"'  all  the  W'Uy  dowai  through  the  trving  hours,  when  we  have 
had  to  build  up  this  structure  of  republic  government,  a  free 
government,  a  democratic  government.  All  the  perils,  all  the 
weary  hours  of  woe  we  have  had,  to  establish  the  rights  of  man 
upon  this  continent — do  they  mean  that?  The  sleeping  and 
waking  hours  of  Lincoln,  the  meditations  of  the  purest  and  best 
hearts  that  ever  throbbed  against  the  ribs  of  man.  the  toils  of 
the  soldier  in  the  field,  the  leadership  of  the  great  departed 
general  and  his  compeer,  upon  my  right  and  left  to-night,  patriots 
equal  with  him  in  intensity  of  devotion  to  the  cause;  does  the 
toast  mean  that?  Does  it  mean  to  count  the  value  of  the  cost  in 
tears  and  blood?  Oh,  God!  can  it  be  that?  Can  it  be  that? 
That  it  has  cost  to  give  this  government  stability,  to  give  it  power 
and  place  amid  the  nations  of  the  world;  does  the  toast  mean 
that?  Aye,  if  it  means  that,  I  say  to  our  boys,  I  say  to  our  de- 
scendants, I  say  to  all  who  shall   follow   us   in   the  long  course  of 
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time,  God  in  heaven  can  judge  better  than  the  Hving  whether 
you  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  cost  of  your  inheritance.  [Ap- 
plause.] If  you  shall  have  liberty;  if  you  shall  care  for  the  rights 
of  man;  if  you  shall  care  for  equal  justice;  if  you  shall  care  for 
beautiful  and  sublime  virtue,  and  love  liberty  better  than  tyranny, 
as  your  forefathers  antl  now  fathers  did  and  do,  then,  boys  in 
blue,  you  will  probably  appreciate  the  cost  of  your  inberitance. 
[Applause.]  If  you  shall  lose  sight  of  moral  honesty,  purity  of 
life,  simplicit}'  of  institutions,  fair  deaHng  and  perfect  equality 
between  man  and  man;  if  you  shall  become  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  the  poor,  humble,  toiling,  obscure  man  in  the  race  of  life  is 
your  equal,  and  as  good  as  you,  standing  in  his  rights  before 
God  and  man  side  by  side  with  Washington,  Jefferson,  Jackson, 
Lincoln  and  Grant;  if  you  shall  understand  the  rights  of  the  com- 
mon man,  black  or  white,  white  or  black,  red,  or  any  other  color, 
if  these  principles  will  sink  deep  into  your  young  hearts,  and  you 
will  come  to  learn  and  know  the  rights  of  man,  you  will  probably 
appreciate  the  cost  of  your  inheritance.      [Applause] 

If  these  wholesome  and  commonplace  lessons  of  virtue  shall 
escape  you,  God  only  knows  whether  you  will  or  not.  [Laugh- 
ter.] This  Republic  can  not  stand,  ladies;  this  Republic  will  not 
stand,  gentlemen,  except  upon  the  basis  of  the  equal  right  of  the 
lowest  with  the  equal  right  of  the  highest.  [Applause.]  What 
are  we,  gathered  here  to-night  in  this  banqueting  hall,  with  all 
our  glee  and  all  our  burning  patriotism?  What  are  we  but  speci- 
mens of  the  common  country  far  away  and  out  of  sight.^  We 
come  together  for  an  hour,  in  good  temper,  in  beautiful  deport- 
ment, ladies  and  gentlemen  alike,  honoring  the  occasion — fair 
woman,  by  your  sweet  and  delicious  presence,  and  you  men,  re- 
mainder of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Oh,  blessed  Army!  Oh, 
o-rand  Army  of  liberty!  well  worthy  to  stand  by  and  be  protected 
bv  this  shield  of  the  immortal  Washington,  whose  fame  rises  be- 
fore me  like  an  image  of  beauty,  perpetually  rising  and  vising, 
based  on  the  pedestal  of  immortality.  [Applause.]  Oh!  it  is  no 
trifling  thing  to  have  a  Republican  Government;  no  trifling  affair 
to  have  a  government  of  the  people.  Sixty  millions  to-night,  in 
a  few  brief  years  to  be  seventy-five  millions,  hustling  and  jostling 
ao-ainst  each  other  in  all  the  various  costumes  and  colors  of  Amer- 
ican society.  Seventy-five  millions  of  people,  some  honorablj 
struggling  for  fame,  some   for   fortune,  some   for   plaoe,  some  for 
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power,  some  to  keep  alive,  and,  above  all,  the  beautiful  shining 
cross  of  the  Savior  of  mankind — all  hoping  to  go  forward  in  the 
race  of  life  to  the  goal  of  prosperity.  Seventy-five  millions  of 
people  right  upon  our  heels.  You  have  just  settled  the  question, 
comrades,  just  the  other  dav.  In  the  brief  hours  of  a  quarter  of 
a  centnry  you  have  settled  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  people 
to  quell  riot  and  subdue  civil  war.  You  have  just  settled  that. 
Can  you  and  I,  living  and  old  men,  assume  that  all  is  settled .f*  I 
agree  with  Logan,  that  statesmanship  has  not  perished  with  the 
past.  Statesmanship  is  not  extinct  this  very  hour.  Statesman- 
ship will  come  wherever  patriotism  throbs  in  the  human  heart. 
Tlie  man  of  thought,  the  man  of  virtue — not  the  tinsel  man — no! 
no!— the  man  of  thought,  the  man  of  heart,  the  man  of  virtue,  a 
man  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the  poor 
common  people  [applause] — those  are  the  men  who  will  perpet- 
uate statesmanship.  [Applause  ]  Statesmanship  can  not  depart 
from  the  country  until  public  virtue  shall  have  gone.  When  pub- 
lic virtue  shall  depart  from  the  midst  of  our  people,  then  states- 
manship will  depart,  but  not  until  then.  Aye,  Comiades!  Br:.ve 
Men!  brave  soldiers  all  about  me — oh!  when  shall  I  see  such  a 
sight  again!  When  shall  I  meet  representatives  like  these  in  the 
brave  days  of  the  civil  war.?  How  long  can  you  last  .''  In  the 
natural  order  of  things,  how  long  can  you  last?  Are  you  to  be 
the  last  of  the  heroes  of  the  Republic.''  Great  God!  let  not  this 
sf)lemn  and  unpleasant  thought  penetrate  our  breasts  for  a  mo- 
ment! No,  no;  and  your  examples  taught  by  the  fireside,  in  tbe 
pathway  through  the  forest,  on  the  open  fields  of  our  broad 
prairies — your  examples  and  your  precepts  will  descend  to  your 
boys,  and  they  will  catch  inspiration  from  your  worthy  lives,  and 
try  to  live  as  you  have  lived — worthy  of  their  country,  by  giving 

to  their  country  their  best  love  and  their  best  efforts.     The  flag 

let  it  wave.  It  has  waved  and  will  wave.  I  never  heard  any 
man  talk  so  beautifully  about  the  flag,  much  as  that  subject  has 
been  discoursed  upon,  as  I  did  in  the  Capitol  of  our  own  State  in 
1S74,  when  this  man  on  my  right  hand,  (General  Sherman)  no 
orator,  with  no  pretense  of  oratory,  discoursed  upon  it.  [Ap- 
plause.] Forster  was  there,  who  was  in  the  ministry  of  Glad- 
stone, a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Parliament,  and  he  sat 
not  very  far  from  me.  He  was  an  able  man,  and  an  excellent 
critic,   an  educated   man.     Speaking    to  me   across  a  banqueting 
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tahle,  as  men  and  women  speak  here  this  eveninj^:,  he  said:  "I 
have  never  heard  a  better  talk  about  your  flag  than  I  have  just 
heard  from  your  President."  [Applause.]  We  can  none  of  us 
talk  about  the  flag.  Women  can  beat  us  on  that  subject.  [Laugh- 
ter.! There  it  is.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing.  It  floats  in  the  breezes 
of  heaven,  pretty  to  look  upon.  It  is  not  a  gaudy  flag.  Aye,  but 
it  floats  in  the  heart  of  every  inan  and  woman.  The  beauty  of 
our  flag  is,  that  it  is  planted  in  the  bosom  of  the  people.  The 
flao-  would  be  a  worthless  piece  of  tinsel  rag  were  it  not  that 
what  the  flag  speaks  for  is  already  sp'oken  in  our  hearts.  [Ap- 
plause.] We  love  the  flag,  because  the  flag  speaks  for  us  with  a 
universal  utterance  that  the  world  may  hear.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  is  the  last  part  of  the  toast  ? 

The  President: — The  heroism  of  their  fathers  will  be  emulated 
by  them. 

Governor  Oglesby: — Well,  I  don't  know.  I  can't  tell  about 
that  for  the  boys.  I  don't  know  whether  they  will  or  not.  I  can 
tell  the  boys  to-night — and  it  maybe  the  last  time  I  will  ever 
speak  to  them  —  I  will  tell  the  boys,  aye,  fathers  and  mothers  here 
to-night,  I,  with  you,  will  tell  our  sweet  descendants,  our  lovely 
children,  our  boys,  that  if  they  will  not  have  heroism  equal  to 
ours  thev  will  lose  that  flag.  No  nation  can  preserve  its  flag  unless 
it  preserves  its  courage.  It  will  be  nibbled  at  and  it  will  be  dis- 
tributed piecemeal,  as  poor  Poland  was,  as  every  other  kingdom 
in  Europe  almost  has  been,  certainly  in  the  dark  ages,  and  sub- 
stantially in  our  own  time. 

Our  republic  will  be  picked  to  pieces  and  fall  as  a  worthless 
thino-  before  the  disgusted  eyes  of  unborn  people  unless  our 
descendants  will  have  heroism.  They  have  got  to  have  it  or  lose 
their  country.  They  must  have  unselfish  heroism,  the  heroism  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  God  bless  his  beloved  memory!  God  bless 
his  holy  fame!  God  bless  the  light  and  influence  of  his  whole 
character  shed  all  over  this  broad  land;  and  blessed  most  because 
he  rose  from  the  common  walks  of  life.  Oh!  we  talk  of  our  mil- 
lionaires. We  talk  of  our  philosophers.  We  talk  of  our  states- 
men. We  talk  of  our  literati.  We  talk  and  discourse  very  much 
of  our  learning  and  progress  in  the  world.  We  point  with 
excusable  pride  to  the  bright  lights  before  us  in  every  direction. 
How  closely  they  are  all  allied  to,  and  belong  to  the  lower,  com- 
mon strata  of  mankind!      Cut  loose  from   that    base  of   supply, 
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breakaway  from  your  lines  of  communication  to  this  great  source 
of  supply,  and  all  will  be  lost,  all  will  be  gone. 

O,  glorious  Republic!  O,  splendid  Nation!  May  the  time  come 
and  come  again,  when  heroes,  such  as  the  last  war  produced,  may 
be  found  plentiful  in  the  ranks  of  the  boys  of  the  future!  I  saw 
for  the  last  time  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  that  modest,  silent  soldier,  who  with  your  help  (turning 
to  General  Sherman)  led  these  brave  men  to  victory — I  saw  that 
silent,  plain  man,  born  upon  the  yellow  clay  hills  of  Ohio,  a 
farmer,  one  who  in  Europe  would  be  called  a  peasant's  boy  —  I 
saw  him  for  the  last  time,  after  he  had  substantially  accomplished 
the  career  and  circle  of  life.  Pardon  me  if  I  say,  in  the  presence 
of  his  worthy  son,  pardon  me,  my  friends,  if  I  be  so  self-conceited 
as  to  say  it  was  partially  by  my  persuasion  that  he  was  induced  to 
go  once  more  before  the  public,  at  Ocean  Grove,  where  there  was 
a  vast  assemblage  of  Christian  people.  Christian  women  and  men, 
who  had  come  together  from  the  North  and  South,  the  old  Sani- 
tary commission  and  the  old  Christian  commission,  and  the  chap- 
lains of  both  armies.  They  had  come  together  there  for  a  social 
reunion.  They  telegraphed  him,  the  day  before,  to  meet  them. 
He  declined.  They  telegraphed  him  again,  and  he  read  it  to  me. 
I  said:  "  General,  by  all  means,  go.  These  people  want  to  see 
you."  He  studied  a  moment  and  said:  ''Yes,  I  will  go."  He 
went  and  I  went  with  him.  Oh!  he  was  very  much  depressed. 
There  was  great  cause  for  depression,  but  he  went  with  that  same 
impurtability  and  unfathomable  face,  neither  fate  nor  genius  could 
have  read,  to  the  social  reunion.  He  came  limping  upon  the 
platform,  broken  in  limb  and  broken  in  fortune;  but,  thank  God, 
not  broken  in  spirit.  The  same  buoyant,  brave,  patriotic  heart 
was  still  throbbing  in  that  breast.  [Applause.]  He  rose  to  reply, 
overwhelmed  by  the  benevolent,  charitable  and  patriotic  demon- 
stration before  him.  Before  he  had  proceeded  to  the  accomp- 
lishment of  six  sentences,  a  silvery  tear  stole  down  his  war- 
bronzed  cheek,  and  he  retired  cane  and  crutch  in  hand,  to  his 
obscure  seat.     It  was  the  last  time  he  was  before  the  public. 

Boys — aye,  boys  of  the  future,  young  men  of  America,  youth 
of  our  own  beloved  land,  look  upon  that  character  and  that  glori- 
ous impersonation  of  human,  manly  liberty,  and  it  will  stir  your 
heroism  to  the  point  of  protecting  your  flag.   [Cheers.] 

The  quartet  sang  "-Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramps'  and  the  company 
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joined  in  the  chorus  with  an  enero^y  and  vigor  that  made  the  ban- 
quet  chamber  and  the  corridors  of  the  hotel  resound  with  the  old 
familiar  strains. 

The  President: — We  come  now  to  the  sixth  regular  toast,  which 
will  be  changed  from  the  form  in  which  it  appears  on  the  list  of 
toasts.  The  committee  having  been  disappointed  in  securing  the 
presence  of  General  Harlan,  one  of  our  own  comrades,  now  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  was  expected  here  to-night, 
but  is  not  here,  in  lieu  of  the  sixth  toast  as  printed,  the  following 
has  been  substituted: 

Sixth  Toast. — "-Our  Reunited   Countryr 

"The  Union  of  hearts,  the  Union  of  hands, 

The  Union  of  states  none  can  sever, 

The  Union  of  lakes,  the  Union  of  lands, 

And  the  flag  of  our  Union  forever." 

Response  by  Colonel  Don  an: 
Mr.  President,  Soldiers  and  Gentlemen: 

As  a  Southerner  and  former  foeman;  as  one  who,  in  the 
late  Confederacy  fought  four  years  trying  to  get  out  of  the  Union 
at  the  South  end,  and  who,  in  Dakota,  has  fought  five  years  trying  to 
o-et  into  it  at  the  Northern  end,  I  salute  in  you  the  representatives 
of  the  grandest  Army  the  God  of  hosts  and  of  battles  ever  looked 
down  upon— the  grandest  in  its  numbers,  and  its  intelligence  the 
grandest  in  the  cause  it  fought  for,  the  grandest  in  the  govern- 
ment and  country  it  saved,  and  infinitely  the  grandest  of  all  in  the 
methods  of  its  triumph  and  its  treatment  of  the  vanquished. 

Classic  Greece  slaughtered  or  enslaved  her  beaten  enemies,  im- 
perial Rome  dragged  captive  princes  in  chains  at  her  triumphal 
chariot  wheels,  and  even  enlightened  and  Christian  Britain  has 
been  known  to  blow  her  insurgent  subjects  from  the  muzzles  of 
her  guns.  You,  with  a  magnanimity  unparalleled  in  human  an- 
nals, throw  wide  your  doors  and  your  arms  to  your  foes  of  yes- 
terday, and  welcome  them  as  fellow-citizens,  friends  and  breth- 
ren, to  your  governmental  councils  and  your  banquet  halls.  His- 
tory never  recorded,  eye  of  man  or  angel  never  beheld  a  contrast 
so  sublime!  Other  armies  have  struck  down  the  mailed  hands, 
and  subjugated  the  bodies  of  their  adversaries.  You  alone  of  all 
the  hosts  whose  resistless  tread   ever  shook  the  earth,  have  con- 
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quel  ed  the  hearts  and  won  the  love  of  those  whom  jou  overthrew 
on  a  hundred  ensanguined  battle  plains.  Scarcely  more  than 
twentv  vears  ago,  amid  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  musk- 
etry, our  embattled  millions  in  blue  and  gray  grappled  in  deadlv 
strife.  To-day  the  gray  and  the  blue  mingle  in  all  our  poetry  and 
our  tenderest  memories;  monuments  of  blended  blue  and  gray 
proclaim  the  glory  of  our  common  dead;  Johnston  and  Buckner, 
with  bared  heads  and  sorrowing  hearts,  as  pall-bearers,  follow  to 
the  tomb  the  sacred  ashes  of  Ulyses  Grant;  and  a  united  country, 
a  united  people,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  fi"om  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf,  mourn  the  loss  and  treasure  the  fame  of  the  patriot- 
hero  who  said,  "Let  us  have  peace"! 

With  your  gleaming  sword,  you  carved  high  on  the  walls  of 
immortality's  holy  of  holies  the  names  of  two  of  the  new  world's 
mighty  trinity,  \Vashington,  Lincoln,  Grant! — Pater,  Liberator,  Sal- 
vator!  The  Father,  the  Liberator,  and  the  Savior  of  the  country! 
You  were  an  army  of  saviors.  You  saved  the  South  from  slavery, 
her  greatest  curse;  from  secession,  her  greatest  folly;  and  from 
herself,  her  own  greatest  enemy;  so  that,  from  the  Potomac  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  there  is  not  an  honest-thinking  man  to-day  who 
does  not  say  with  me:  Thank  God  for  the  victories  of  Grant  and 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  Thomas,  McPherson  and  Logan — the  victor- 
ies that  saved  the  Union  and  insured  the  perpetuity  of  the  grand- 
est and  freest  Government  fabric  that  ever  the  sun  from  heaven 
shone  upon. 

How  resplendent  the  heritage  of  freedom  and  glory  your  hero- 
ism and  devotion  preserved!  Never  since  the  omnipotent  hand 
of  Jehovah  set  the  universe  in  motion — never  since  the  roseate 
hues  of  creation's  dawn  flushed  the  tree  tops  of  Eden  and  human- 
ity's strange  story  began — was  such  a  land  as  this  magnificent 
half-hemisphere  given  to  any  other  people,  or  such  a  people 
given  to  any  other  land.  In  domain  so  vast  that  it  takes  three 
oceans  and  earth's  mightiest  gulf  to  lave  its  toes  and  finger  tips; 
in  population,  blending  the  best  blood  and  combining  the  best 
qualities  of  all  other  nationalities  and  races.  So  rich  and  varied 
in  its  resources,  capacities  and  possibilities  that  language  and 
imagination  reel  under  the  burden  of  a  hopeless  effort  to  depict  it. 
So  grand  that  angels  and  archangels  may  well  lean  far  over  the 
jasper  walls  above  to  look  upon  it,  to  study  and  admire.  So 
glorious  that  its  inspired  and  heroic  founders  and  preservers  may 
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claim  to  have  done  what  Bahel's  huiklcrs  strove  in  vain  to  do — 
reared  an  earth-based  fabric  whose  head  pierces  the  heavens  and 
gleams  with  the  light  that  flows  from  the  great  white  throne. 
Free  as  it  is  boundless  and  liappy,  free  as  God's  sweet  air  and 
salvation,  it  holds  out  its  welcoming  arm.s  to  every  race,  tribe, 
kindred  and  tongue.  It  stands  a  majestic  light-house  of  hope  and 
refuge  to  the  oppressed  of  every  land  and  nation,  time's  latest  and 
noblest  experiment  in  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people.  Where  every  man  is  a  sovereign  and  every 
woman  is  a  queen,  and  can  only  blame  themselves  if  they  are  not 
well  ruled. 

Its  success  has  shattered  the  fetters  of  despotism  and  exalted 
manhood  and  womanhood  throughout  the  world.  Land  of  the 
stars  and  stripes,  land  of  the  sun-bathed  eagle,  land  of  the  proud 
and  free,  without  rival  or  peer  in  all  the  annals  of  time.  Forty-six 
imperial  commonwealths  linked  by  the  golden  bands  of  a  free 
constitution  in  one  sublime,  indissoluble  Union,  all  aglow  with 
the  same  patriotic  pride  and  love  of  liberty,  all  inspired  with  the 
same  high  hopes  and  ambitions,  and  all  with  geneious  emulation 
worki-ng  out  together  the  lofty  and  glorious  destiny  decreed  by 
heaven  to  America  and  Americans.  One  in  forty -six,  and  forty- 
six  in  one!  Such  is  the  land,  such  the  government,  such  the 
Nation  of  our  love  and  pride.  Such  is  the  peerless  continental 
New  World  Republic,  around  which  cluster  the  hopes  and  pray- 
ers of  freedom's  sons  in  every  land.  And  you,  soldiers  of  the 
Union,  are  its  saviors  and  preservers. 

With  all  its  gigantic  growth  and  development;  with  its  amazing 
imagination  outstripping,  rush  forward  in  population,  wealth, 
power  and  prosperity,  will  it  not  ere  long  take  in  our  continent, 
if  not  our  hemisphere?  May  not  the  close  of  our  century  see  all 
North  America,  from  Behring  Strait  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
under  one  glorious  free  government  and  tri-colored  flag.^  May 
not  the  mystical  figures  "A.  D.,  1900,"  find  us  all,  men  who  wore 
the  blue  and  men  who  wore  the  gray,  Unionists  and  Confeder- 
ates, Canadians,  United  Statians,  Mexicans,  Guatemalaians,  Hon- 
durians,  and  Nicaraguans,  brethren  and  friends  and  fellow  citizens, 
marching  beneath  the  starry  banner  of  the  free  and  the  brave,  to 
a  grand  common  destiny  of  illimitable  wealth  and  power  and 
renown  ? 

Then  shall  Columbia's  proud  pet  eagle,  perched  upon  the  loftiest 
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pinnacle-crag  of  the  loyal,  ore-ribbed  Rocky  Mountains,  spread 
liis  cloud-bathed  wings,  multifloral  rainbows  and  frost  wrought 
splendors  of  the  aurora  borealis  realms  to  where  the  billowed 
sunshine  of  Hondurian  gulfs  chants  its  ceaseless  anthem  to  shores 
of  everlasting  green  and  gold,  and  trumpet  forth,  in  universe- 
reverberating  tones,  his  "Cock-a-doole-Yankee-doole-doo"  of  ex- 
ultation and  defiance  to  all  the  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Earth's  two  greatest  oceans,  three  thousand  miles  apart,  shall  roll 
up  in  thundering  oratorio  their  echo  of  the  high  and  glad  refrain; 
the  vastest  gulf  and  grandest  lakes  in  all  creation  shall  join  the 
chant;  river  after  river,  huge  rolling  floods,  shall  conspire  to  swell 
the  giant  paean;  Superior's  waves,  old  Mississippi's  torrents, 
Niagara's  misty  thunders,  shall  roar  it  far  and  wide;  the  hurricane 
crashing  through  ten  thousand  mountain  gorges,  from  the  Allegha- 
nies  to  the  Cordilleras,  from  the  Adirondacks  to  the  Sierras, 
shall  chime  it;  the  raging  blizzards,  hurling  six  inch  hail  stone  on 
sky-bounded  and  horizon-fenced  Nebraskan  plains,  shall  whistle 
and  rattle  it;  the  catamount  shall  shriek  it;  the  prairie  w^olf  shall 
howl  it;  the  lone  owlet  hoot  it,  and  grizzly  bear  shall  growl  it, 
and  the  burden  of  it  all  shall  be:  "America  for  Americans!  One 
country,  one  flag,  swei  lager  from  Greenland's  icy  mountains  to 
Darien's  golden  strands!  E  Pluribus  Unum!  Erin  Go  Bragh! 
Now,  henceforth,  and  forevermore,  world  without  end — amen,  a 
woman! 

Gentlemen  who  fought  and  wore  the  blue,  for  retaining  me  as 
a  citizen,  be  it  ever  so  humble,  of  this  resplendent  national  fabric, 
I  pour  out  to  you  all  the  gratitude  of  my  heart  and  soul.  God 
grant  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  every  Southern  man 
shall  recognize  his  i^atriotic  obligation  to  you  and  your  heroic 
comrades,  and  say,  as  I  do  now:  "Henceforth  your  country  shall 
be  my  country,  your  people  my  people,  your  flag  my  flag,  and 
your  God  my  God."     [Applause.] 

Tlie  President: — We  now  come  to  the 

Seventh  Toast.— ''The  Me?}iories  of  the   Camp  Fire^ 
"As  letters  some  hand  has  invisibly  traced, 

When  held  to  the  flame  will  steal  out  to  the  sight, 
So  many  a  feeling  that  long  seemed  effaced, 
The  warmth  of  a  meeting  like  this  brings  to  light." 

Response  by  General  Belknap. 
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General  Belknap  rose  to  his  feet  amid  a  (general  outburst  of 
api^iause.      When  it  subsided  he  responded  as  follows: 

Mr   President,  Comrades  of  the  Society: 

When  the  camp-fires  of  this  Army  burned  brightly  on  the 
fields  and  mountains  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  vSouth,  the  soldier's 
heart  went  out  towards  home. 

His  thoughts,  in  quiet  hours,  were  with  those  to  whom  he  was 
tied  by  bonds  of  kindred  and  of  love,  and  who,  as  he  left  his 
home's  threshhold  for  the  field,  mingled  with  the  sorrow  of  the 
parting  word  their  approval  of  his  manly  course.  For  though  he 
would  be  missed,  his  voice  no  longer  heard,  and  his  form  be  no 
longer  seen,  that  voice  would  be  heard  in  the  midst  of  action; 
that  form  would  be  seen  facing  danger  for  his  country's  sake,  and 
this  was  the  solace  of  the  parting. 

To  them  from  tented  camps  and  hasty  bivouacs  his  thoughts 
were  carried,  and  came  back  laden  with  dear  memories  of  which 
he  talked  to  comrades  as  the  nights  wore  on. 

He  did  not  know,  as  he  knows  now,  that  the  marches  which  he 
made,  the  fights  which  he  fought,  the  friendships  which  he  formed, 
and  the  countless  happy  and  unhappy  accidents  of  military  life 
would  all  be  gathered  in  by  him  in  coming  time,  and  cherished 
with  affection. 

But  so  it  is.  All  that  the  men  around  him  said  or  did  ;  the 
words  of  his  commanders  in  times  of  peril,  or  in  hours  of  rest, 
fresh  in  his  memory,  come  up  now,  and  its  chords  are  touched 
and  quickened  by  the  mention  of  the  days  whose  light  is  swiftly 
waning.  And  as  minutes  run  to  months,  and  months  make  years, 
these  recollections,  one  upon  another,  become  more  vivid  by  the 
flight  of  time. 

One  of  the  marshals  of  France,  looking  back  upon  his  varied 
life  of  camp  and  court,  and  battle  and  quiet  peace,  said  when  he 
died:  "I  have  dreamed  a  beautiful  dream."  So  we,  although  some 
days  were  dark  and  some  hopes  broken,  gather  the  relics  of 
remembrance  which  were  left  from  army  life,  and  weave  from 
them  a  chaplet  of  memory  which  can  always  be  worn  with 
delight. 

The  trials  of  campaigns  seem  more  like  pleasures  now.  Dan- 
ger and  death  were  then  the  least  of  cares.  We  gave  but  little 
thought  to  them,  save  that  as  they  came  to  others  they  might  be 
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ours  at  last.  The  little  vexations  of  sudden  marching  and  late 
camps,  which  then  were  hard  to  bear,  now  are  as  nothing.  And 
no  words  are  more  welcome  than  those  which  renew  the  recol- 
lections of  days  of  peril  and  nights  of  bivouac,  when  rest  was 
the  only  luxury  that  came. 

There  meet  here  now  those  who  have  not  met  for  years.  They 
talk  of  Donelson  and  "immediate  surrender,"  and  their  eyes  are 
bright  with  joy  as  they  recall  the  victory.  Of  Shiloh,  where  was 
a  crash  of  armies  as  they  came  together,  which  had  no  equal 
with  us  in  the  West.  They  tell  of  Vicksburg,  and  that  maneuver 
of  real  genius  which  struck  that  stronghold  ere  its  commander 
was  aware,  as  on  the  Nation's  greatest  day  there  went  to  the 
North  the  story  of  its  fall.  They  talk  of  Atlanta  and  its  pound- 
ing siege,  and  of  that  fearful  fight  where  our  McPherson,  crowned 
with  honor  and  flushed  with  brilliant  life,  rode  to  the  front,  and 
saluting  the  enemy,  wheeled  his  horse  and  died. 

And  there  was  Chattanooga,  where  they  were  told  by  Grant 
that  "no  enemy  could  withstand"  them.  They  talk  too  of  the 
memorable  march  which  parted,  as  with  a  knife,  that  Southern 
land;  which  showed  to  the  nation  that  our  advancing  columns  as 
they  struck  Savannah  and  moved  north,  were  with  a  leader  who 
in  his  onward  march  had  men  to  follow  him  who  knew  that 
Sherman  would  go  where  he  wished;  and  they  recall  with  grate- 
ful hearts  that  supreme  hour  of  triumph  when,  after  they  had 
waded  the  streams,  the  swamps,  and  quicksands  of  the  Caroli- 
nas,  and  had  cheered  over  the  surrender  of  the  armies  which  had 
combined  against  them,  they  marched  in  grand  review,  from  curb 
to  curb,  on  the  Capital's  broad  streets. 

The  camp-fires  of  the  field,  and  this  camp-fire  to-night,  mingle 
their  memories  of  war  and  peace  together;  they  tell  of  many  men 
and  deeds,  but  above  all,  of  him  who  began  with  us  his  active  mil- 
itary life,  and  ended  his  career,  the  marvel  of  all  history. 

The  bugle  "sang  truce"  at  Riverside  over  him  who  was  for  us  a 
leader,  and  to  the  world  a  wonder.  Its  beautiful  notes  sounded 
'•lights  out"  here  forever,  for  that  immortal  man.  The  dyino- 
strains  rolled  through  the  still  air  in  waves  of  music  across  the 
placid  Hudson,  and  as  the  echo  came  clearly  and  sweetly  from 
the  hills  beyond,  it  seemed  as  if  it  brought  a  heavenly  welcome 
from  that  great  army  of  his  comrades  which  had  gone  before  and 
gathered   on  the  shore  of   the  unknown  river  to  bear  their  old 
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leader  with  them  to  the  Celestial  City.  No  fear  had  he,  as  he 
marched  with  his  men  to  receive  the  final  order  of  the  God  of 
Armies. 

The  traces  of  war  are  rapidly  departing.  For  the  labors  and 
dangers  of  our  service,  we  have  a  reunited  nation  as  our  reward. 
The  flag  which  was  ours  in  victory  or  defeat  now  flies  every- 
where triumphant.  However  men  may  differ  in  the  world's  ways, 
our  army  ties  will  last  until  the  end.  And  as  age  advances,  the 
memories  of  the  camp-fire  will  be  our  best  memories,  untouched 
by  time,  and  guarded  in  our  hearts  forever. 

Song. — "  The  Soldier  s  Farezvcll^''  by  quartette. 

The  President  announced  the 

Eighth  Toast.—"  West  Point  and  Annapolis:'' —  Training 
schools  for  the  army  and  nary;  ever  let  the  lesson  of  loyalty  to  the 
flag  be  the  first  and  the  last  there  taught. 

Response  by  Captain  Eugene  Gary. 

If  this  were  an  assembly  of  former  students  and  graduates  of 
West  Point  and  Annapolis,  much  might  be  told,  no  doubt,  of 
personal  anecdote,  association  and  adventure,  not  unmixed  per- 
haps with  incident  of  romance,  and  even  pathos,  relating  to 
academy  days,  that  would  contribute  to  the  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  hour. 

But  to  most  of  us  who  are  here,  the  academies  of  West  Point 
and  Annapolis  are  of  interest  only  as  they  stand  related  to  the 
national  life  and  history,  and  for  this  we  care  little  for  the  details 
of  their  organization  or  that  the  one  is  located  on  the  Hudson  in 
New  York,  or  the  other  on  the  Severn  river  in  Maryland. 

When  we  turn  to  ancient  Rome,  we  give  little  thought  to  par- 
ticulars, but  think  of  it  as  where  "great  imperial  Caesar"  lived, 
where  the  immortal  Cicero  denounced  treason  and  conspirators, 
and  as  the  theatre  whence  other  great  actors  moved  out  into  the 
world's  history  with  great  thoughts  and  great  deeds. 

We  think  of  ancient  Athens  not  as  a  city  built  around  the 
rocky  Acropolis,  not  as  the  capital  of  any  kingdom  save  that  of 
human  thought,  but  as  lying  out  in  the  great  realm  of  letters  and 
art;  as  associated  with  her  academies  of  learning  and  philoso- 
phy; but   mainly  as  where  Phidias  and   Socrates   and  Plato  and 
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their  illustrious  associates  lived  and  labored  and  taught,  and 
wrought  out  their  great  and  perpetual  influences  on  the  world's 
thought  and  destin}-. 

Mars  Hill  is  remembered  because  the  great  Paul  preached 
there;  and  even  the  tub  of  Diogenes  has  stirred  a  kindly  interest 
and  sentiment  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  not  because  it 
iwas  a  tub;  O,  no!  But  because  Diogenes  had  slept  in  it.  Millions 
of  other  tubs  have  been  floated  out  on  the  stream  of  time,  but  this 
alone  attained  to  immortality,  for  only  this  one  ever  sheltered 
such  a  philosopher  and  wit. 

Thus  it  is  that  objects  and  localities  and  institutions  become 
historic  and  are  remembered  onl}'  as  associated  with  the  great 
forces,  individual  and  moral,  that  help,  or  have  helped,  to  move 
and  shape  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men,  and  mould  and  decide 
the  destiny  of  the  world  or  a  nation. 

From  this  plane  of  thought  and  illustration,  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that,  while  other  schools  shall  drop  out  of  history.  West  Point 
and  Annapolis  have  an  assured  immortality  in  that  associated 
with  their  history  are  the  names  of  such  illustrious  patriots  and 
commanders,  in  addition  to  others  that  might  be  named,  as  the 
broad,  solid  and  constant  Thomas;  the  dashing  but  cool,  certain 
and  resistless  Sheridan;  the  versatile,  magnetic,  swift-footed,  ever 
moving  and  invincible  Sherman;  and  that  modest  but  matchless 
hero,  the  round,  full  and  perfect  Grant.  Certainly  never  before 
did  any  generation  or  any  institutions  of  learning  give  to  a  single 
nation  such  a  galaxy  of  immortal  names. 

However,  although  West  Point  and  Annapolis  have  acquired 
such  renown,  no  false  standard  of  judgment  must  be  raised  con- 
cerning them  as  training  schools  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  no 
claims  or  demands  made  for  them,  or  on  them,  of  impossible  ac- 
complishment. 

There  are  some  things  which  a  nation  needs  in  stress  of  war 
and  peril,  and  which  a  safe  commander  must  have,  that  no 
academy  can  furnish  and  no  training  supply. 

One  of  these  is  patriotism. 

Patriotism  is  the  product  of  no  academy.  It  is  the  offspring  of 
the  soul  in  contact  with  the  mountain,  the  valley,  the  plain,  the 
sky,  the  sea,  the  shore,  the  home,  the  friendship,  the  liberty,  the 
associations  and  everything  that  enters  into  the  common  hfe  and 
greatness  of  a  people. 
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He  whose  bosom  will  not  swell  and  whose  heart-beats  will  not 
quicken  when  he  hears: 

"My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 

I  love  th_v  rocks  and  rills, 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills," 

Will  never  have  his  insensate  nature  changed  by  any  mere  teach- 
ing, nor  be  made  to  feel  the  inspiring  touch  of  patriotic  impulse. 

Another  thing  which  these  schools  cannot  create  is  a  great 
commander.  The  power  to  inspire,  govern  and  lead  men,  is  a 
gift  from  God  for  wise  purposes;  no  human  drill  master  can  pro- 
duce it,  and  no  curriculum  or  learning  can  inspire  a  sluggard  soul 
or  lift  a  dolt  to  greatness. 

That  great  and  successful  commanders  do  not  come  from  the 
academies  alone,  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Porter  and  Farragut,  and 
of  your  own  Logan,  and  Blair,  and  others  from  civil  life  who 
achieved  glory  on  the  same  fields  and  wrote  their  names  in  letters 
of  living  light  on  the  same  immortal  page  as  the  others  I  have 
named. 

And,  while  we  give  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis  full  praise 
and  gratitude  for  what  they  have  done  and  furnished,  it  is  too  soon 
to  forget  that  there  went  out  from  them  in  the  past  such  ingrates 
and  traitors  as  Davis,  and  Lee,  and  Jackson,  and  Johnson,  whose 
treason  was  the  more  awful  and  dangerous  because  of  the  skill, 
culture  and  influence  which  these  institutions  gave  them;  and,  in 
the  remembrance  of  this,  as  practical  American  citizens  who  tes- 
tified our  devotion  to  our  country  by  perilous  service,  we  have  a 
right  to  insist,  as  loyal  men  everywhere  should  insist,  that,  in  the 
language  of  the  sentiment  to  which  I  speak.  "  the  lesson  of  loyalty 
be  the  first  and  the  last  there  taught." 

While  patriotism  is  a  passion  which  no  school  may  impart, 
loyalty  is  a  logical  and  legal  conclusion  to  every  one  who  shall 
enter  one  of  these  institutions  and  accept  an  education  at  the  Na- 
tion's expense, — alike  a  requirement  of  honor  and  of  duty. 

Into  this  he  must  be  taught  and  drilled,  and  made  to  know  and 
feel  that  his  chief  and  constant  concern  must  be  for  the  flag,  the 
honor  and  the  glory  of  his  country ;  that  he  must  neither  know 
nor  own  any  other  allegiance;  that  while  state  and  local  claims 
may  possibly  be  open  to  the  discussion  of  others,  they  are  closed 
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to  him,  and  that  he  must  henceforth  and  always  be  the  friend  and 
defender  of  his  whole  country  by  whomsoever  assailed;  that  to 
accept  rival,  or  unfriendly,  or  hostile  service  will  be  lasting  dis- 
honor, and  that  eternal  execration  and  infamy  will  rest  on  the 
name  of  him  who  seeks  to  pierce  with  his  sword  the  breast  that 
gave  him  nurture. 

With  this  lesson  of  high  honor  and  duty  clearly  and  continu- 
ously before  them,  given  as  the  condition  and  base  of  all  other 
instruction,  the  graduates  of  West  Point  and  Annapolis  will  never 
again  become  uncertain  quantities  in  periods  of  national  peril,  and 
rebellious  conspirators  will  never  again  plot  treason  against  their 
country  on  any  basis  of  aid  from  those  who  were  educated  for  its 
deferice. 

If,  with  this  lesson  of  loyalty  underlying  the  other  thorough, 
complete  and  ethcient  instruction  which  these  institutions  are 
known  to  impart,  there  be  added  as  a  motto  for  each  graduate  the 
grand  utterance  of  the  great  commander,  whose  recent  death  we 
mourn:  "though  bred  to  war,  I  only  follow  it  for  the  sake  of 
peace,"  then  will  those  who  issue  from  these  schools  be  grandly 
equipped,  and  West  Point  and  Annapolis  become,  as  never 
before,  the  pride  of  the  Nation,  recipients  of  the  highest  honor 
and  the  most  generous  support,  and  fully  worthy  of  the  rest  of 
the  great  names  connected  with  their  history,     [Applause,] 

The  President  then  announced  the 

Ninth  Toast, — "77ze  Loyal  Women  of  the  United  States. — 
T'rzie  to  every  trust,  their  patriotism  and  encourageinent  jilled 
our  regiments  and  made  the  true  soldier  yet  more  heroic  in  dutyT 

Response  by  Major  Robert  W.  McClaughry. 

There  are  times,  it  is  said,  when  silence  is  golden,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  golden  silence  while  we  drink  this  toast  would  be  a 
more  fitting  response  than  any  intensive  speech  that  I  can  offer. 

For  as  the  words,  "The  Loyal  Women  of  the  United  States," 
fall  upon  our  ears,  the  heart  of  each  soldier  present  at  once  offers 
homage  to  the  memory  of  mother,  or  sister,  or  wife,  or  of  that 

"Nearer  one  still, 

And  that  dearer  one  vet 

Than  all  others," 

who,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  gave  him  the  inspiration 
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that  helped  so  much  to  make  him  a  worthy  comrade  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee. 

It  is  a  most  beautiful  custom  which  this  Society  has  followed 
ever  since  its  organization — to  remember  at  these  annual  roll-calls 
the  loyal  women  of  the  United  States. 

Many  times  have  we  toasted  the  ladies,  and  invoked  their  pres- 
ence as  beauteous  but  imaginary  forms,  at  banquets  from  which 
they  were  excluded;  but  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  grows  wiser 
with  its  years,  and  tests  its  increasing  appreciation  of  their  serv- 
ices and  sacrifices  by  bringing  the  loyal  women  here  to-night,  not 
only  in  the  sentiment  just  read,  but  also  in  their  own  precious 
estate  of  flesh  and  blood,  to  share  with  us  the  joys  of  this  reunion. 
And  well  have  they  earned  this  honor.  They  remembered  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  through  all  the  days  and  nights  of  its 
eventful  pilgrimage,  and  their  prayers  and  tears  and  faith  were 
to  that  Army  its  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  following  which  it  never 
knew  defeat. 

As  the  years  roll  away  and  the  inner  life  of  that  grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  is  more  clearly  portrayed,  the  world  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  know  how  much  the  cause  of  Union  and  free- 
dom owes  to  the  noble  women  of  our  land.  We  have  but  just 
turned  away  from  Mt.  McGregor,  and  that  other  sacred  mount 
of  remembrance  where  our  great  Commander  slee]DS.  As  we 
marked  from  day  to  day,  with  unutterable  sorrow,  the  progress 
of  that  unequal  contest,  and  read  the  workings  of  his  mind  as 
they  were  from  time  to  time  revealed  by  his  pencil,  we  began  to 
understand  as  we  never  before  understood  how  much  the  love 
and  faith  of  that  noble  wife  had  done  for  him  while  he  was  bear- 
ing upon  his  heart  the  burden  of  a  Nation's  fate — and  we  yet 
stand  with  uncovered  heads  in  the  presence  of  that  great  soul 
that,  facing  death  with  unshrinking  courage,  found  its  chiefest 
care  in  providing  beyond  question  that  she  who  had  shared  his 
toils  and  trials  should  also  share  his  honored  rest. 

Who  does  not  believe  that  McPherson's  nature  received  that  ex- 
quisite fineness  of  its  nobility  from  constant  communion  with  that 
home  at  Clyde,  whither  the  hearts  of  our  whole  army  followed 
him,  when  we  committed  all  that  was  mortal  of  him  again  to  the. 
arms  of  his  mother.?  And  I  do  not  believe  that  our  friend  here 
present  (who  will  pardon  this  allusion)  will  deny  that  when  he 
took  up  McPherson's  standard,  and  with  it  led  the  Army  of  the 
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Tennessee  to  victory  on  that  bloody  32nd  of  July,  he  fought  with 
a  little  more  than  even  his  accustomed  valor,  as  he  thought  of  a 
home  in  Southern  Illinois,  and  a  woman  there  whose  courage 
has  inspired  thousands  besides  himself  to  deeds  of  heroism. 

What  was  true  in  the  cases  I  have  named,  was  true  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  cases  of  which  there  is  no  record  save  that  kept 
in  heaven. 

Qiiicker  than  men  to  perceive  the  moral  principles  in  great 
crisis,  the  women  of  America  early  saw  to  what  our  great  con- 
flict must  lead,  and  hesitating  not  for  the  fears  of  the  so-called 
conservatives,  or  the  croaking  of  time-servers,  struck  in  their  way 
at  slavery  as  the  source  and  strength  of  treason,  and  while  con- 
ventions and  committees  were  discussing  the  possibility  of  eman- 
cipation, and  grave  men  were  doubting  and  debating,  a  loyal 
woman  was  teaching  our  soldiers,  as  they  marched  to  the  front, 
to  sing: 

As  Christ  died  to  make  men  holy, 

Let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 

While  God  is  marching  on. 

No  sooner  had  the  mothers,  wives  and  maidens  of  this  land 
given  up  their  sons,  husbands  and  lovers,  to  swell  the  hosts  of 
freedom,  and  had  overcome  the  sharp  agony  of  separation,  than 
they  began  at  once  to  devise  measures  for  their  relief.  This  work 
was  done  on  a  scale  of  greater  magnitude  and  with  more  perfect 
system,  with  wiser  arrangement  of  detail  and  with  more  thorough 
persistence  than  the  world  had  ever  before  witnessed.  Not  only 
did  they,  through  relief  and  aid  societies,  under  their  thousand 
names,  as  aids  to  the  great  sanitary  and  Christian  commissions  do 
more  to  relieve  the  sick  and  wounded  than  had  ever  before  been 
done  in  a  great  war,  but  by  keeping  up  constant  communication 
between  the  soldiers  in  front  and  the  people  at  home,  they  kept 
up  that  sympathy  between  army  and  people  which  caused  both 
parts  of  the  mighty  machine  to  move  in  harmony. 

Scarce  a  package  of  clothing  or  box  of  delicacies  was  sent 
from  the  home  to  the  front  but  contained  some  cheering  message 
to  the  soldier  boy  who  should  receive  it.  I  remember  a  box 
which  came  to  a  certain  division  while  we  were  lying  in  the  mud 
at  Young's  Point,  La.,  in  the  winter  of  63-3.  It  contained, 
among  other  things,  a  pair  of  long,  blue  woolen  stockings,  and  in 
the  toe  of  one  of  them  was  pinned  this  verse: 
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Brave  sentry,  on  your  lonely  beat, 
>[ay  these  blue  stockings  warm  your  feet; 
And  when  from  wars  and  camp  you  part, 
May  some  fair  knitter  warm  your  heart. 

These  stockings  were  drawn  by  a  young  Iowa  soldier,  and 
after  he  had  pulled  tiiem  on,  he  pinned  the  paper  into  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  army  shirt,  and  said,  "  Boys,  if  the  rebels  don't  get 
me,  I'll  capture  that  knitter  or  die."  Report  says  he  effected  the 
capture.  By  their  great  fairs  in  the  cities,  the  loyal  women  pre- 
vented the  business  circles  of  this  country  from  forgetting  the 
stake  they  had  in  the  preservation  of  the  Government.  By  car- 
ryino-  into  all  their  work  their  womanly  tenderness,  their  copious 
sympathy,  their  undying  faith,  and  the  triumph  of  our  cause, 
they  rebuked  selfishness,  destroyed  lukewarmness,  checked  de- 
spondency, reawakened  enthusiasm,  kept  the  people  close  to  the 
Government,  and  the  soldier  so  connected  with  both  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  field  could  never  destroy  his  pride  in  his  citizenship 
or  his  desire  to  resume  it  as  soon  as  "the  cruel  war  was  over,"  and 
when  the  war  was  over,  a  million  of  men  resumed  their  places  in 
society  without  shock  or  detriment  to  public  morality  or  social 
order,  while  the  loyal  women  who  had  made  such  a  state  of  things 
possible  dropped  from  public  notice,  thousands  of  them  turning 
from  soldier's  graves,  which  held  their  all,  to  face  such  lives  of 
bitter  sorrow  as  would  make  death  a  welcome  visitor. 

Thus,  comrades,  did  the  loyal  women,  for  whom  I  have  the 
honor  to  speak  to-night,  prove  their  right  to  be  counted  among 
the  bravest  of  the  Nation's  defenders.  Thus,  by  personal  service 
and  by  personal  sacrifice,  unaided  by  the  comradeship  which  we 
enjoyed,  did  bear  her  portion  of  the  burdens  of  the  great  war.  No 
record  of  the  War  Department  shows  this  rank;  the  bollocks 
above  thousands  of  them  do  not  even  show  their  names.  They 
were  willing  to  die  and  be  forgotten  that  the  Nation  might  live, 
but  in  that  valhalla  where  heroes  assemble;  where  the  armies 
of  the  Union  shall  reform  their  ranks,  "at  the  war  drummer's 
sign;"  where  trappings  and  uniform  hide  not  the  heart  from  the 
great  Inspector,  shall  be  found  those  loyal  women,  who,  in  labors 
abundant,  in  perils  often,  in  faith  steadfast,  in  hope  unfailing,  did 
their  full  share  to  secure  for  us  and  our  children  this  "  home  of 
freedom  disenthroned,  regenerated,  enlarged  and  perpetuated." 

The  Qiiartette  gave  a  serenade  by  "  Erentzer,"  and  in  response 
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to  an  encore  sang  the  Irish  ballad  entitled  "'Never  take  the  horse- 
shoe from  the  door.'''' 

Tenth  Toast. — ''The  Amiv  of  the  Teniiessee.  There  she  is, 
behold  her  and  Judge  for  yourselves.^'' 

Response  by  General  Bane. 

Dear  old  Governor  Dick  Yates,  when  he  was  appointed  a  Colo- 
nel for  the  2 1st  Illinois  regiment,  planted  the  everlasting  germ 
seed  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  The  next  day  after  the  Colo- 
nel took  charge,  could  have  been  seen  in  front  of  each  company 
headquarters,  a  number  of  soldiers  tied  up  and  suffering  punish- 
ment for  failing  to  be  present  at  general  inspection.  No  little 
grumbling  and  subdued  swearing  was  done  by  these  gallant  men; 
but  the  conclusion  reached  by  every  fellow^  that  was  thus  bucked 
gagged,  was  "  tliat  the  new  Colonel  meant  business,  and  it  would 
not  do  for  a  fellow  to  fool  with  him." 

No  soldier  was  ever  absent  from  general  inspection  after  that 
morning. 

This  spirit  of  discipline  was  the  kind  of  soil  out  of  which  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  grew  to  be  invincible  and  unconquer- 
able. Its  material  came  from  the  free  homes  of  the  freest  people 
of  the  great  free  West.  It  first  shotted  its  guns  and  sounded  its 
bugle  calls  at  Belmont,  and  cleared  out  that  camp  of  treason, 
relieving  the  junction  of  our  two  great  rivers  from  all  future  com- 
mercial restraint. 

Then  its  sturdy  commander  said,  these  tributary  rivers,  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  shall  also  be  cleared  of  rebel  forts 
and  float  their  commerce  unvexed.  At  once  the  army  moved  up 
the  Tennessee  and  struck  Fort  Henry,  and  in  less  than  fifty 
minutes  after  firing  its  first  gun,  the  fort  was  captured  and  de- 
stroyed. The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  did  not  entrench  at  Fort 
Henry  but  moved  at  once  and  struck  Fort  Donaldson,  both  by 
land  and  by  water,  and  by  shot  and  by  shell,  and  finally  by  "uncon- 
ditional and  immediate  surrender."  This  great  army  here  made 
the  first  great  capture  of  the  war  for  the  Union.  Its  rapid, 
brilliant  and  successive  victories  had  put  its  star  of  promise  high 
in  the  ascendant,  and  a  grateful  country  had  put  another  star  on 
the  shoulders  of  its  rising  commander. 

Well  worthy  was  it  now  of  its  immortal  name  "the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee."     This  victory  unlocked   the  upper   gates  of  the 
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Cumberland,  and  wrenched  from  the  confederacy  the  beautiful 
State  of  Tennessee  with  its  liberty  loving  mountaineers. 

At  this  news  the  loyal  north  was  set  on  fire,  and  a  quarter 
million  of  hearts  and  hands  went  out  in  charity  and  pity  to  the 
wounded,  sick  and  dying  soldiers  at  Donaldson,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  more  stalwart  men  sprang  to  the  front  to  enlist  for  the 
war,  and  thousands  of  disloyal  cravens  and  cowards  fled  away  to 
their  midnight  hiding  places.  The  blood-bought  victory  of  Shiloh 
was  the  next  jewel  in  the  crown  of  this  gallant  army. 

The  first  day's  fight  at  Shiloh  was  bloody  indeed  from  early 
dawn  of  day  to  the  shades  of  coming  night.  Though  our  gallant 
army  was  stubbornly  beaten  back  for  most  of  that  ever  memora- 
ble Sunday,  its  spirit,  its  courage  and  its  faith,  was  like  unto  its 
great  commander,  who,  when  asked  on  the  field  by  a  surgeon  of 
Illinois  troops,  "if  there  was  danger  of  defeat  to-day,"  firmly  re- 
plied, "No  sir,  we  shall  whip  them  like  hell  yet  before  night." 
The  setting  sun  of  that  day,  while  it  found  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee tired  and  worn,  it  was  full  of  courage  and  hope,  and  firmly 
entrenched  in  line  of  battle.  That  same  Sunday's  setting  sun, 
while  it  found  the  rebel  army  tenting  upon  our  camp  grounds, 
still  found  k  tired  and  worn,  its  chieftain  dead  on  the  field  and 
themselves  preparing  to  fight  only  to  cover  an  immediate  retreat. 

The  spirited  Army  of  the  Tennessee  joined  their  comrades  of 
the  gallant  Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  the  second  day's  fight, 
and  soon  put  the  rebel  army  in  full  retreat;  and  thus  Shiloh's  vic- 
tory was  made  complete. 

The  victories  of  luka,  Corinth  and  Hatchie  soon  followed,  con- 
ferring like  honors  before  won  at  Henry,  Donaldson  and    Shiloh. 

As  this  gallant  army  had  unbarred  the  rebel  gates  on  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland  rivers  to  the  free  commerce  of  a  free  peo- 
ple; it  must  now  and  forever  unbar  the  father  of  waters,  the 
Mississippi,  that  it  may  forever  bear  away  the  rich  commerce  of 
all  the  free  people  in  its  great,  broad,  producing  valleys. 

The  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  applying  the  most  practical  rules 
of  common  sense  at  Vicksburg,  swung  below  and  around  to  the 
rear  of  Vicksburg,  fighting  its  way  and  winning  the  most  brilliant 
succession  of  victories  known  to  military  history;  at  once  draw- 
ing around  the  doomed  rebel  city  a  cordon,  of  brave  and  victorious 
men,  who  had  never  fought  but  to  win;  who  had  never  assaulted 
but  to  capture;  and  in  due  time  Vicksburg  fell  with  the  capture  of 
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thirty  thousand  prisoners  and  vast  munitions  of  war.  This  signal 
victory  made  glorious  by  Gettysburg  and  Helena,  came  to  our 
army  and  glad  country  on  the  glorious  4th  of  July.  Our  grateful 
Nation  unbared  its  head  and  gave  thanks  to  heaven  for  this  new 
birthday  of  liberty  to  the  old  birthday  of  freedom;  and  for  this 
new  reading  and  new  meaning  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. At  this  grand  victory  the  country  clapped  its  hands  and 
rejoiced,  and  sent  to  the  gallant  army  blessings,  bandages,  oil 
and  wine,  and  the  Father  of  Waters  ran  free,  unvexed  and  laugh- 
ing to  the  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf.  The  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land had  fought  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  and  had  lost.  It 
hurriedly  asked  our  army  to  come  over  and  help,  and  to  come 
quickly. 

The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  gratefully  remembered  that  the 
brave  men  of  the  Cumberland  came  to  them  in  the  sore  hour  of 
trial  at  Shiloh,  and  gladly  marched  to  the  help  of  its  imperiled 
comrades. 

The  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  full  of  mercy  as  well  as  rugged 
war.  was  glad  to  treat  its  comrade  army  as  the  good  Samaritan 
in  the  Scripture  treated  the  poor  man  who  fell  among  thieves  at 
Jericho.  It  poured  in  oil,  bound  up  its  wounds,  and  for  its  spirit 
of  heaviness,  fear  and  starvation,  gave  it  good  cheer,  filled  its  hav- 
ersacks with  hard  tack  and  sow  belly,  inspired  it  with  hojDe,  and 
marched  with  it  elbow  to  elbow  into  the  storm  of  deadly  battle, 
unfurling  its  banner  above  the  clouds  of  Lookout  Mountain 
and  Mission  Ridge,  drove  back  the  rebel  hosts,  and  won  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  telling  victories  of  the  war — the  victory 
of  Mission  Ridge. 

While  these  joint  armies,  under  our  commander,  were  now 
preparing  to  strike  Atlanta,  the  cry  came  over  from  Washington, 
from  dear  old  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  our  beloved  commander  to 
come  over  there  and  help  them  break  the  eternal  '■'■quiet  on  the 
Potomac.'''' 

This  was  no  surprise  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  We  well 
knew  that  our  old  commander  could,  if  fairly  supported,  do  just 
what  honest  old  "Abe"  wanted  him  to  do. 

The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  only  anxious  that  General 
Grant  should  have  an  open  field  and  a  fair  fight.  Nor  were  we 
at  all  anxious  about  our  future  leadership,  for  we  had  abundance 
of  the  very  best  material  for  the  very  best  commanders. 
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We  had  this  great  man,  who  is  to-night  our  president,  "  Amer- 
ica's Cromwell,"  our  own   Sherman.     No  man  is,   or  ever  was, 
nearer,  and  no  man  is,  or  ever  was,  dearer  to  the  Army  and  Soci- 
ety  of   the    Army    of   the  Tennessee.     Then   again,   if   Sherman 
should  be  called  up  higher  and  away  from  us,  we  knew  full  well 
we  had  with  us  the  chlvalric  and  knightly  McPherson,  America's 
Sir    Philip   Sidney,  and  when  this   gallant   man   fell  fighting   on 
that   ever  memorable   and   bloody   day   in   front   of   Atlanta,  Illi- 
nois'   gallant  son,   John    Logan,   the  American  "Marshal  Ney," 
took  the  place  of  the  dead  McPherson,  rode  down  the  anxious  lines 
of    the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  crying  for  victory  and    for  ven- 
geance; the  gallant  army,  under  his  leadership,  charged;  the   field 
was  won,  victory  gained  and  vengeance  belonged  to  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  ;  thus  proving  in  this  trying  and  perilous  half  hour 
that  Logan,  the    Black   Prince  of  Illinois,  the  War  Eagle  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  was  equal  to  any  command,  and  ready  for 
any  emergency.     Captured  Atlanta  was  here  added  to  the  many 
jewels  in^the  chaplet  of  the  Army  of  the   Tennessee.      Our  first 
commander,  with  added  stars  of  authority,  given  him  by  a  confid- 
ing country,  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  Repubhc. 
Our    other    old  commander  said   to  the  joint  armies    under   his 
leadership,  "with  Grant  on  the  Potomac,  holding  Lee,  the  head  of 
the  rebellion,  I  can  cut  through   its  body  into  its  vitals,  sever  the 
abdominal  aorta,  and  break  its  spinal  cord;  thus    at  one  mighty 
stroke,  spill  its  life's  blood  and  strike  it  down  with  deathly  paral- 
ysis, join  General  Grant  at  Richmond  and  thus  end   the  war  for 
the   Union."     The  joint  armies  at   Atlanta   were  mustered    and 
equipped  for  the  march  to  the  sea.       Some  part  of  the  army  was 
sent  to  protect  and  guard  the  rear.       Our  great  commander  being 
ready  for   his   great  march,  first  went   on  to  Kenesaw  to  signal 
good  cheer  and  good  bye  to  the  army   of    the  rear;  and   lo!   and 
behold,  he  saw  them  in  a  bloody  fight  at  Altoona.     The  General 
signaled  the  officer  in  command  (who  was  a  gallant  officer  of  the 
Anny  of  the  Tennessee),  asking  him,  "  What  of  the  hour,  sir?" 
He  received  the  ever  memorable  reply: 

"Dear  General  Sherman:— I  am  short  a  cheek  bone  and   one  ear,  but 
we  can  whip  all  hell  yet.  Corse 

ComcVg" 
When  this  laconic  answer  from  the  army  of  the  rear  went  back 
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to  the  commander  on  Kenesaw,  he  smiled,  felt  assured,  and  at 
once  ordered  his  ever  memorable  march  to  the  sea.  Like  a 
mighty  devouring  symoon  conducted  and  guided  by  its  inspiring 
commander,  this  gallant  army  sw^ept  on  and  on  until  every  foe 
and  every  stronghold  in  its  pathway  was  destroyed  or  captured. 
Finally  meeting  the  old  commander,  General  Grant,  who  had 
fought,  conquered  and  captured  all  foes  in  his  bloody  pathway 
from  Washington  through  the  hard  fought  fields  of  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  rebel  capital,  and  finally  planting  the  Nation's  flag  on 
the  heights  of  Richmond.  So  when  every  foe  on  every  field  was 
captured  or  surrendered,  the  great  and  victorious  armies  met  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  bid  their  old  commanders  and  comrades 
good-bye,  dissolved  their  sacred  ranks,  shook  parting  hands  with 
each  other,  returned  to  their  homes,  to  their  shops  and  to  their 
fields,  the  most  devoted  and  patriotic  citizens  in  all  the  great 
Republic.  The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  fought  not  alone  to 
conquer  and  capture  its  enemies,  but  it  fought  to  teach  and  per- 
petuate new  and  everlasting  ideas  of  government.  They  fought 
that  mothers  of  all  races  might  hereafter  own  their  children. 
They  fought  that  race,  color  and  condition  might  no  longer  be 
the  Nation's  supreme  law  for  settling  the  civil  and  political  rights 
of  citizenship.  They  fought  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  American 
courts  of  fifty  years  standing;  that  the  man  who  sat  in  the  shade 
and  held  the  barbarous  lash  was  entitled  to  the  earnings  of  the 
man  who  wrouglit  in  the  sunshine  and  in  the  storm.  Thev 
fought  to  reverse  the  old  doctrine  that  God,  the  Bible,  Jesus  and 
Paul,  were  on  the  side  of  slavery  and  the  human  auction  block, 
and  to  forever  put  them  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  equal  rights. 
They  fought  that  it  might  no  longer  be  a  felony  for  any  mother 
to  teach  her  child  to  read  the  Lord's  prayer  or  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  fought  that  man  might  no 
longer  be  kidnapped  by  his  fellow  man.  They  fought  that  the 
school-house,  the  school-teacher  and  the  spelling-book  might  in 
our  civilization  take  the  place  of  the  slave  mart,  the  overseer  and 
the  plantation.  This  gallant  army  fought  in  defense  of  Franklin's 
and  Jefferson's  political  maxims,  that  "one  man's  all  was  as  much 
to  him  as  another  man's  all,"  and  that  the  man  who  carries  a 
musket  and  pays  his  taxes  shall  also  have  the  free  ballot  and  a 
fair  count. 

When  the  loyal  and  rebel  armies  met,  it  was  not  only  a  bloody 
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clash  of  arms,  but  also  an  irrepressible  conflict  of  political  ideas 
and  doctrines.  The  rebels  fought  to  prove  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  a  fallacy,  and  that  our  fathers  had  made  a 
mistake  in  their  doctrines  of  liberty  and  equal  rights.  The  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  on  the  contrary,  fought  to  maintain  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  as  the  grandest  charter  of  liberty  ever 
given  to  the  race  of  man,  and  that  the  political  doctrines  of  our 
fathers  are  as  fundamental  in  the  governments  of  man  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  fundamental  in  morals  and 
religion. 

They  fought  to  forever  and  unalterably  fix  sovereigntv  in  the 
will  of  our  Nation,  and  that  no  State  should  ever  again  rifle  or  rob 
the  Nation's  mail  bags  and  burn  their  contents  in  the  streets  of 
its  cities. 

They  fought  that  a  fair  majority  of  ballots  fairly  put  into  the 
ballot-box,  and  a  fair  majority  of  ballots  fairly  counted  out  of  the 
ballot-box,  should  hereafter  be  the  supreme  law  of  our  Nation, 
touching  all  great  political  questions,  and  that  its  violation  should 
be  held  to  be  political  and  moral  treason. 

In  this  way,  dear  comrades,  the  record  of  our  proud  Army  is 
w^ritten  in  our  country's  history,  and  stands  there  unsurpassed  in 
its  glorious  military  achievements,  and  unmarred  by  a  single 
blemish.  The  doings  of  this  proud  Army  and  its  great  leaders 
are  no  less  renowned  in  the  paths  of  peace  than  in  those  of  war. 
A  grateful  country  has  more  than  once  called  from  our  ranks  a 
man  to  sit  in  the  Presidential  chair.  More  than  once  have  some 
of  our  comrades  been  called  to  sit  in  the  cabinet  counsels  of  our 
country.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  its  legislative  wisdom  and 
manly  logic  has  been  prominent  in  the  legislation  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  The  records  and  proceedings  of  our  dear  old  So- 
ciety are  full  of  matchless  eloquence,  grand  oratory  and  the  lofti- 
est social  and  political  economy. 

My  dear  comrades,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  its  leaders 
are  rapidly  passing  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,  and  one  by  one 
are  being  ferried  over  the  river  to  the  eternal  camping-grounds. 
Our  first  and  great  commander  has  finally  gone  to  take  his 
place  in  the  "silent  halls  of  death."  His  death  comes  very  near 
to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  very  near  to  this  old  Society. 
Kind  heaven  seems  to  have  woven  into  his  marvelous  character 
all  the  great  qualities  of  two  of  our  grandest  and  best  Americans 
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Abraham  Lincoln  and  Edwin  M  Stanton.  Our  dead  com- 
mander possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  rugged  war 
qualities  belonging  to  our  "God  of  Mars,"  our  American  "Wool- 
sey,"  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  Also  in  such  marked  degree  those 
quiet  and  winning  graces,  that  eloquent  silence,  that  broad  hu- 
manity and  delicate  sense  of  justice,  always  so  prominent  in  hon- 
est Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  fortunate  combination  of  the  loftiest  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  seem  to  have  round  him  out  as  the  most  exalted  manhood 
ever  given  to  our  race. 

When  dead,  not  only  the  most  sacred  temples  of  earth  hung 
them  in  emblems  of  sorrow,  and  held  solemn  memorial  services 
on  the  day  of  his  burial,  but  around  the  humblest  hearthstones  of 
the  humblest  people  amongst  all  civilized  nations  was  seen  mourn- 
ino-  and  sorrow,  because  of  the  death  of  this  great  Savior  of  free 
government  for  man. 

Our  country  schooled  him  at  our  great  Academy,  and  he  used 
his  schooling  to  save  and  not  to  destroy  his  country;  and  so  pil- 
grims of  liberty  for  all  the  coming  ages  will  tarry  at  his  tomb  and 
speak  words  of  praise  and  deep  sorrow,  but  will  pass  by  the  tomb 
of  Robert  E.  Lee  with  a  sad  sigh. 

The  chief  beauty  of  our  dead  commander's  fame  is  the  strong 
emphasis  with  which  his  whole  life  magnifies  and  makes  honor- 
able the  simple,  pure  and  beautiful  life  of  the  family. 

As  his  military  and  civil  fame  expanded  in  the  world,  so  his 
domestic  simplicity  and  paternal  tenderness  became  more  marked. 

Comrades,  this  deep  heartfelt  sorrow  over  this  dead  commander 
is  prophetic  of  great  good  in  the  future.  It  is  the  promise  of  a 
hisrher  and  a  more  exalted  national  life.  Ere  long  this  national 
heartaciie  will  be  by  some  American  artist  put  upon  canvas,  chis- 
eled in  breathing  marble,  sung  in  national  songs  and  written  in 
immortal  poetry. 

So  now,  dear  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  we 
have  done  our  work,  and  have  done  it  well.  We  have  founded 
these  doctrines  on  the  common  laws  of  our  American  civilization, 
and  forever  planted  them  in  the  bed  rock,  our  American  Constitu- 
tion. Let  us,  then,  so  live  under  his  great  example,  that  when 
our  summons  comes,  as  his  did,  to  join  the  innumerable  caravan 
that  moves  to  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  when  each  of  us  must 
take  his  place  by  the  side  of  our  dead  commander  m  the  silent 
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halls  of  death,  that  we  go  not  like  the  quarry  slave,  scourged  to 
his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  soothed  by  an  unfaltering  trust; 
we  may  wrap  the  drapery  of  our  couch  about  us  and  lie  down  to 
pleasant  dreams. 

At  the  close  of  General  Bane's  response,  the  President  an- 
nounced: The  quartette  will  now  sing  "-Marching  through 
Georgia.''''     I  think  we  have  heard  that  before.     [Laughter.] 

The  Qiiartette  sang  the  familiar  old  song,  the  chorus  swelling 
out  from  hundreds  of  earnest  voices. 

The  President: — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  now  come  to  the 

Eleventh  Toast. — '■'•Our  Kindred  Societies, — A  common 
service  and  a  common  object^  to  preserve  the  memories  of  xvar,  and 
to  cherish  the  friendships  formed  during  that  period  of  our 
national  history.,  bind  otir  hearts  to  yours  in  frm  fraternity.''' 

Response  by  General  Willard  Warner. 

The  toast  to  "our  kindred  societies"  means  and  includes  the 
armies  of  the  Union,  and  suggests  the  causes  and  results  of  the 
war.  The  ties  are  strong  and  enduring  which  bind  together  men 
who  have  shared  common  dangers  and  made  common  sacrifices 
in  the  service  of  a  cause  dear  to  their  hearts.  This  tie  binds 
too-ether  in  bonds  of  fraternal  kindness  not  only  all  the  members 
of  "our  kindred  societies,"  but  all  the  soldiers  of  all  the  armies  of 
the  Union  who  served  in  the  late  great  war,  and  we  to-night 
extend  to  them  all  our  respect,  our  friendship  and  our  love. 

But  is  there  no  other  and  more  sacred  tie  than  this  which  binds 
each  to  the  other,  all  the  members  of  the  armies  of  the  Union  .^ 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  true  men  of  the  armies  of  the  Union 
died  in  battle  or  of  disease  contracted  in  service.  My  Southern 
country  is  whitened  by  the  marble  tombstones  set  up  by  a  grate- 
ful country  over  their  graves. 

Many  thousands  have  died  since.  Thomas  and  Meade  and 
Hooker  and  others  of  our  great  captains  have  been  furloughed  to 
"the  bourne  from  whence  there  is  no  return"  to  duty  in  this  life. 
And  a  few  days  ago  our  great  captain,  who  was  never  conquered 
in  life,  met  death  with  unconquered  spirit,  and  was  laid  in  his 
o-rave  at  Riverside  to  live  forever. 

Our  ranks  are  being  rapidly  thinned  by  death,  and  gray  heads 
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and  furrowed  faces  surround  me.  Year  by  year  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  "our  kindred  societies"  hang  up 
their  death  rolls. 

Our  beloved  President  and  peerless  chieftain,  whose  fame  fills 
the  world,  and  whose  patriotism  and  honesty  are  of  the  highest 
type  known  to  men,  is  being  marked  by  time  as  we  all  are. 

Yes,  Mr.  President  and  my  comrades,  there  is  a  stronger  and 
holier  tie  that  binds  our  hearts  together  than  is  stated  in  this  toast 
of  "a  common  service  and  a  common  object  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  war,  and  cherish  the  friendship  formed  during 
that  period  of  our  national  history."  That  tie  is  a  common 
service  in  a  great  and  good  cause  which  succeeded,  and  in  its 
success  blessed  alike  the  victor  and  the  vanquished.  The  dearest 
and  the  proudest  memory  of  our  service  in  the  late  war  is  that 
we  were  in  the  right,  and  only  this  memory  can  satisfy  our  con- 
sciences. In  this  fact  of  good  service  in  a  good  cause  which 
succeeded  lies  our  great  joy,  and  our  claim  to  honor  and  gratitude. 

Lincoln,  Grant,  Sherman,  Thomas,  Sheridan,  McPherson, 
Logan,  Hancock,  will  live  in  history  forever,  because  they  did 
o^rand  deeds  in  a  great  and  good  cause,  with  which  their  names 
will  be  forever  linked.  Lee,  the  Johnsons  and  Jackson,  will  be 
remembered  only  as  men  of  high  personal  virtue  and  as  skillful 
soldiers  who  happily  failed  in  a  bad  cause,  only  blessed  in  its 
defeat. 

Our  President  has,  on  occasion,  well  admonished  his  country- 
men, that  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  Republic  when  we  forget  or 
fail  to  maintain  that  while  it  was  a  war  in  which  "Greek  met 
Greek,"  in  so  far  as  bravery  and  skill  were  involved,  yet  that  the 
Greeks  on  the  Nation's  side  were  in  the  right,  and  the  Greeks 
on  the  other  side  were  wrong. 

The  results  of  the  war  now  realized,  of  a  countiy  united  and 
fast  becoming  fraternal,  of  a  prosperous  and  happy  people,  with 
the  vanquished  confessing,  with  one  voice,  that  it  was  well  that 
they  were  defeated  in  their  aims,  vindicates  our  action  and  con- 
firms our  title  to  honor  and  gratitude.  The  verdict  of  history  is 
already  made  np  while  we  live  to  hear  it.  "Soldiers  of  the 
armies  of  the  Union!  You  were  right.  Honor  be  to  you  always." 
But  as  late  soldiers  and  always  citizens,  duties  remain  to  us  yet, 
which  can  not  be  shirked  with  honor  or  safety. 

The  foundation  of  the  Nation  which  we  salved  in  the  right  of 
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each  citizen  to  his  equal  share  in  the  government  by  his  vote  and 
his  voice.  Let  us  see  that  this  right  is  no  w^here,  and  at  no  time, 
and  in  no  way,  abridged  or  interfered  with,  and  that  each  legal 
voter,  w  hatever  his  political  or  religious  creed,  nationality,  color 
or  locality,  has  the  undisturbed  right  of  casting  his  ballot  as  he 
pleases,  and  of  having  it  counted  as  he  cast  it. 

/     This    secured,  and    then  Ave   may  feel   safe,  believing  in  "  Vox 
Populi,    Vox  DeiP     [Applause.] 

Twelfth  Toast. — '■^ Bugle,  Drum  and  Fifel!'' 

"There  is  a  charm,  a  power  that  sways  the  breast; 

Bids  every  passion  revel  and  be  still; 
Inspires  with  rage,  or  all  our  cares  dissolve; 
That  power  is  music. " 

Response  by  Captain  George  Hunt. 

It  seems  a  little  strange  that  any  one  should  be  called  upon  to 
speak  for  a  subject  so  capable  of  being  heard  on  its  own  account. 
Though  war  is  a  terrible  reality,  its  memories  seem  like  a  dream, 
and  its  history  is  largely  romance,  in  which  are  interwoven  heroes, 
their  triumphs,  and  the  instruments  with  which  these  triumphs 
are  achieved,  the  arms,  the  banners,  and  the  music  of  war  all  enter 
into  the  composition  of  an  army,  and  together  with  its  soldiers, 
all  share  in  the  glory.  Discipline  is  as  essential  in  an  army  as 
courage  in  the  soldier,  and  those  things  which  contribute  to  either, 
all  have  their  place  in  the  annals  of  war.  Nor  have  history  and 
romance  failed  to  give  to  the  trumpet  and  drum  their  place  in  the 
records  of  military  achievements.  If  we  are  told  that  the  good, 
sword  of  Roland  smote  the  Pyrenees  asunder,  it  is  answered  that 
the  blare  of  the  trumpet,  heard  above  the  clangor  of  battle, 
struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  Saracen  army  and  turned  the 
victory  of  Roncesvalles  into  defeat.  Both  stories  are  equally 
authentic  and  bothalike  challenge  our  wonder  and  credulity. 

If  the  boast  is  made  of  the  countless  thousands  of  nation's  sol- 
diery, the  music  of  the  war,  from  out  its  Scottish  Highlands,  gives 
back  the  defiant  response  that  one  bugle  blast  of  Roderick  Dhu 
"were  worth  a  thousand  men."  If  we  tell  of  the  conquest  of 
empire  which  armies  have  made,  the  answer  comes  that  "Brit- 
ain's drum-beat  is  heard  around  the  world."  If  we  tell  of  cannon 
and  shell,  of  torpedoes,  and  powder  and  ball,  the  finger  of  time 
points  back  to  the  crumbled  walls   of  Jericho  as  monuments  to 
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the  hurricane  force  of  the  primitive  trumpet,  challenging  at  once 
the  forces  of  scientific  gunnery  and  modern  explosives.  Martial 
music  is  an  inseparable  accompaniment  of  an  army,  and  its  use  is 
almost  as  old  as  the  history  of  war.  A  nation's  songs  are  part  of 
that  nation's  history.  It  is  said  that  the  inspiring  strains  of  the 
''Marseillaise"  aroused  the  traditional  Impetuosity  of  the  French 
soldiery,  and  have  on  many  a  field  added  new  luster  to  the  tri- 
umphs of  their  arms. 

Whether  amid  the  sands  of  Egypt,  or  snows  of  Russia,  where- 
ever  the  tricolor  of  France  floated  on  the  breeze,  were  heard  the 
swelling  notes  of  the  drum  in  the  inspiration  of  which  the  man  of 
destiny  so  much  believed. 

In  what  great  and  unknown  measure  has  the  "Watch  on  the 
Rhine"  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  and  cementing  of  German 
unity.  Historic  rivers,  valorous  soldier,  imperial  character  and 
immortal  song!  While  the  achievements  of  armies  have  been  per- 
petuated by  the  pens  of  Gibbon  and  Prescott,  the  glories  of  martial 
music  have  engaged  the  genius  of  story  and  song;  of  the  bard  of 
Avon,  and  of  him  whose  heroic  stanzas  sang  of  border  wars,  and 
whose  gentler  measures  told  of  gray-haired  Allen  Bane.  When 
that  assault  which  made  you  men  soldiers  was  made  upon  free 
government,  in  1861,  the  drum-beats  which  resounded  ''from  the 
sea  in  the  East  to  the  West  by  the  sea"  were  but  the  Nation's 
calls  to  her  sons  to  rally  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation's  life,  and 
their  reverberations  were  felt  in  the  throbbing  of  patriotism 
which  changed  men  from  citizens  to  soldiers.  With  embarrassed 
and  sorrowful  eft'ort  the  volunteer  soldier  attempted  to  keep  step 
both  with  the  thoughts  and  the  music  of  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
J/e,"  as  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  scenes  and  associations  of 
boyhood.  With  an  ardor  which  neither  the  ties  of  kindred  or 
consideration  of  comfort  could  restrain,  he  hurried  to  the  camp 
singing  as  he  went:  "We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham,  three 
hundred  thousand  more." 

With  a  devotion  to  duty  which  bespoke  the  entire  consecration 
of  his  life  to  the  cause,  he  subordinated  even  his  freedom  of 
motion  to  the  stately  measure  of  the  drum. 

By  the  sound  of  reveille  the  dreams  of  the  dear  ones  at  home 
were  broken,  and  he  essayed  the  duties  of  another  day;  and 
when  the  "sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky"  at  the  sound 
of  the  welcome  tattoo,  he  laid  him  down  to  forget  in  slumber  the 
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realities  of  war.  At  the  sound  of  the  long-roll,  our  soldiers  knew 
that  the  conflict  was  on,  and  as  the  bugle  sounded  the  advance, 
thev  entered  the  valley  of  shadow  amid  the  hail  of  death  and  the 
sulphurous  smoke  of  battle. 

By  the  bugle  sound  the  charge  is  ordered,  and  through  its 
plaintive  tones  the  vanquished  sue  for  mercy.  The  true  soldier 
would  not  disobey  the  one,  and  dare  not  disregard  the  other.  It 
calls  the  truce,  and  it  brings  the  welcome  tidings  of  succor.  It 
was  the  bugle-note  born  in  the  sultry  Indian  air,  that  carried  to 
the  anxious  ears  of  the  despairing  garrison  the  slogan  of  the 
Highlanders  marching  to  the  relief  of  beleagured  Lucknow. 

And  finally,  when  death  comes  to  the  soldier,  with  measured 
tread  to  the  mournful  music  of  the  muffled  drum,  he  is  boi-ne  to 
his  sepulchre  and  laid  in  that  bed  "Whose  curtains  never  outward 
flino-,"  there  to  rest  unmoved  by  contending  strifes,  and  undis- 
turbed by  beat  of  drum  or  bugle-note,  while  the  procession  of  the 
ages  moves  on — 

"Till  from  the  trumpet's  mouth  is  pealed 
The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  the  grave" — 

and  the  final  reveille  shall  herald  the  dawn  of  eternal  day. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  remember  with 
what  gladness  they  heard  the  bugle  sing  truce  as  the  lines  were 
crossing  the  snow-clad  hills  that  environed  Fort  Donelson,  to 
move  upon  the  enemy's  works.  That  bugle  note  was  the  first 
significant  sound  of  the  national  victory  during  the  War,  where 
our  first  commander  battled  in  glory  the  single  star  which  shone 
upon  his  shoulder — a  star  thereafter  ever  in  the  ascendant  during 
the  long  night  of  the  war,  and  whose  silver  splendor  will  grow 
brighter  and  brighter  as  the  ages  roll  on. 

And  so  through  the  long  years  of  conflict,  in  camp  and  on  the 
march,  over  river  and  mountain,  to  Shiloh  and  Vicksburg,  to  At- 
lanta and  the  Sea,  to  Bentonville  and  Raleigh,  the  same  breeze 
that  rustled  the  folds  of  the  flag  bore  the  sounds  of  bugle  and 
drum,  the  accon'.paniment  of  every  battle  hymn  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  music  of  the  Union. 

Then  that  bright  spring  morning  twenty  years  ago,  when, 
through  the  triumph  of  all  our  armies,  our  fighting  was  ended; 
when  the  shackles  had  been  shaken  from  the  slave;  when  the 
first-armed  foe  had  surrendered;  when  the  red  sea  of  rebellion 
had  been  passed;    then,  trumpet-tongued,  the  glorious  news  was 
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heralded  to  the   world,  and   Mirriam's   song  of  triumph  went  up 
from  millions  of  throats  to — 

"Sound  the  loud  timbrel  on  Egypt's  dark  sea, 
Jehovah  has  triumphed,  his  people  are  tree." 

Now  for  twenty  years  the  bugle,  fife  and  drum  sounded  only 
the  strains  of  holiday  triumph. 

In  our  reunion  they  bring  back  the  sacred  memories  of  the 
great  struggle  for  nationality  and  liberty,  and  in  the  familiar  airs 
the  "songs  which  guard  our  soldiers'  clay  will  still  fulfill  their 
trust"  till  the  last  survivor  of  that  grand  old  army  shall  obey  the 
final  call  to  assemble  on  the  Right.  [Applause.] 

In  closing  the  exercises.  General  Sherman  said: 
"Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  completed  the  programme 
which  was  given  to  us  by  the  Local  Committee.  It  was  a  pretty 
heavy  one,  but  you  have  had  a  very  good  entertainment,  both  at 
the  table  and  in  the  speeches  which  you  have  heard  to-night. 
There  are  a  good  many  young  faces  in  the  room  this  evening,  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  them.  I  am  also  very  glad  to  see  the  ladies 
here,  and  I  hope  they  will  retain  memories  of  this  scene  long  after 
we  have  passed  away  and  been  forgotten.  They  are  the  links  that 
connect  the  present  with  the  future,  and  the  world  is  not  done  yet. 
The  world  will  go  on  higher  and  higher  and  higher,  and  we 
will  very  soon  be  of  the  past.  The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  can 
simply  say  in  plain,  simple  language:  'We  tried  to  do  our  duty. 
We  think  we  did  our  duty.  We  wish  to  occupy  a  cherished  spot 
in  the  hearts  of  the  young  and  the  growing,  who  will  look  up  to 
us  as  veterans  who  have  done  a  little  service  in  their  day,  and  let 
them  pledge  their  lives  that  they  will  move  on  and  up  until  our 
dreams  shall  be  realized,  and  this  land  of  yours  and  ours,  this 
beautiful  land  shall  become  the  home  of  millions  of  families  and 
millions  of  people  yet  to  be  born,  whose  lives  shall  be  as  precious 
to  them  as  ours  are  to  us  to-day.'  We  have  heard  a  southern 
man  (Colonel  Donan)  speak  a  great  truth  to-night — that  the 
southern  people  were  more  obliged  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
than  the  people  of  Illinois.  We  did  the  people  of  Georgia  a  large 
service,  although  we  sacrificed  much  life  and  great  treasure.  We 
made  Georgia  a  better  land  than  it  was  ever  before,  or  ever  could 
have  been  under  the  regime  of  slavery.  They  owe  us  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  and    so  sure  as   there   is   a  God   in  heaven,    they  will 
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acknowledge  the  truth  ere  long.  [Applause.]  Good-night, 
ladies  and  gentlemen;  may  your  dreams  be  sweet.  You  now 
stand  adjourned." 

A  corps  of  buglers  and  drummers  at  each  end  of  the  hall  took 
up  the  old  camp-calls,  and  ran  through  the  scale  from  Reveille  to 
Taps,  and  as  the  descending  notes  of  the  last  call  at  night  floated 
over  the  chamber,  the  banqueters  slowly  filed  out,  and  the 
eighteenth  annual  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  at 
an  end. 
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DECORATIONS. 

Little  was  done  in  the  way  of  general  decoration  of  any  of  the 
rooms  used  by  the  Society.  From  the  circumstances  nothing 
could  be  done  in  Haverley's  theatre  for  the  business  meeting  of 
the  9th. 

Central  Music  Hall,  a  very  handsome  room  of  itself,  did  not, 
and  in  fact  could  not,  receive  much  decoration.  The  work  done 
there,  however,  was  in  exceeding  good  taste.  The  stage  was 
handsomely  decorated  with  floral  designs  and  draped  flags.  In 
front  of  the  desk  used  by  the  orator  was  a  large  portrait  of  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Logan,  draped  with  bunting,  while  in  the  rear  of  the 
platform  was  a  large  painting  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  the 
President  of  the  Society.  Overhead  and  in  front  of  the  large 
organ  was  a  crape-framed  portrait  of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  sur- 
mounted by  a  beautiful  floral  crescent  with  the  word  "Grant"  in 
immortelles,  and  beneath  it  was  a  large  floral  shield  in  the  em- 
blematic colors  of  the  national  escutcheon.  On  either  side  of  the 
stage  were  two  large  national  flags  gracefully  festooned,  and  above 
all  waved  the  handsome  blue  flag  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee.  In  front  of  the  stage,  in  blue  letters  on  a  white 
ground,  were  the  following  words: 

"The  campaign  of  Vicksburg  was  suggested  and  developed 
by  circumstances,  and  it  now  looks  as  though  Providence  had 
directed  its  course  while  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  executed  the 
decree." 

(This  is  the  concluding  sentence  of  General  Grant's  paper  on 
Vicksburg,  recently  published.)  In  the  rear  of  the  auditorium 
was  suspended  a  beautiful  representation  of  the  badge  of  the 
Society,  surrounded  by  a  graceful  group  of  flags. 

The  banquet  hall  was  arranged  with  evergreens  and  festooned 
with  smilax,  and  flowers  and  flags. 

Back  of  the  President's  table  was  stretched  two  great  National 
flags,  while  immediately  behind  the  presiding  officer  was  hung 
the  banner  of  the  Society  beneath  a  floral  shell  and  crescent. 
Above  the  entrance  to  the  hall  was  stretched  another  banner 
supporting  the  badge  of  the  Society,  constructed  of  flowers. 


President^ 
General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

Vice-Presidents, 

Major  George  W.  Colby, 
Colonel  W.  S.  Oliver, 
Captain  Richard  S.  Tuthill, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  M.  Dresser, 
Major  Charles  E.  Putnam, 
Colonel  A.  J.  Seay, 
Captain  W.  McCrory, 
Captain  W.  S.  Burns, 
Major-General  E.  H.  Murray, 
Colonel  George  E.  Wells, 
Brigadier-General  J.  M.  Rusk, 
Major  Wm.  McKee  Dunn. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

Treasurer, 
Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 
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PREFACE. 

The  notice  of  the  Nineteenth  Reunion  of  the  Society  was  as 
follows: 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  1,  1886. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tentiessee: 

Gentlemen: — The  Nineteenth  Annual  Reunion  of  our  Society  will  be 
held  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  15th  and 
i6th,  1886.  The  annual  address  to  be  delivered  by  General  A.  L.  Chetlain. 
All  arrangements  for  the  meeting  will  be  under  the  charge  and  direction  of 
the  following 

LOCAL  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Surgeon  S.  C.  Plummer,  Chairman. 

General  Add.  H.  Sanders.  Captain  D.  B.  Moorehouse. 

Major  G.  P.  McClelland.  Captain  A.  Weingartner. 

Captain  J.  W.  Brackett.  Doctor  J.  B.  Morgan. 

Colonel  H.  B.  Burgh.  Colonel  Henry  Egbert. 

Captain  David  Hillier.  Major  M.  L.  Marks. 

Captain  H.  B.  Sudlow.  Captain  F.  B.  Fidlar. 

Doctor  Patrick  Gregg.  Colonel  D.  O.  Reid. 

Captain  Jno.  Peetz.  Colonel  W.  Clendenin. 

Major  L.  M.  Buford.  Colonel  A.  L.  Altioness. 

Major  H.  C.  Connelly.  Colonel  Chas.  Reese. 

Honorable  P.  O'Mara.  Colonel  Alonzo  Grout. 

Captain  W.  C.  Bennett,  Colonel  A.  L.  Carson. 

Who  will  give  timely  notice  of  their  arrangements. 

Officers  who  have  at  any  time  served  in  the  Army  or  Department  of  the 
Tennessee,  are,  by  our  Constitution,  entitled  to  membership  and  are  especially 
requested  to  attend. 

W.  T.  Sherman, 

President. 
L.  M.  Dayton,  Recording  Secretary. 
A.  HiCKENLOOPER,  CorrespoyuUng  Secretary., 

Citicinnati,  Ohio. 

Which  was  supplemented  by  the  Local  Executive  Committee  by 
the  following  circular  designating  sub-committees;  and  circular  on 
transportation: 
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Preface. 


Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
Headquarters  Local  Exec 
Harper  House,  Rock  Islai 


OF  THE  Tennessee,  \ 

XECUTivE  Committee,      [• 
^ND,  III.,  August  2,  1886.  ) 


The  following  Committees  are  appointed  in  charge  of  the  Society  of  the 
Armv  of  the  Tennessee,  at  its  Nineteenth  Annual  Reunion,  at  Rock  Island, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  15th  and  i6th,  1S86: 


local  executive  committee. 


Surgeon  S.  C. 
General  Add.  H.  Sanders. 
Colonel  H.  B.  Burgh. 
Major  L.  M.  Buford. 
Captain  H.  B.  Sudlow, 
Colonel  D.  O.  Reid. 
Major  Geo.  P.  McClelland. 
Captain  John  Peetz. 
Captain  VV.  C.  Bennett. 
Captain  A.  Weingartner. 
Doctor  J.  B.  Morgan. 
Chas.  H.  Reese,  Esq. 
Alonzo  Grout,  Esq. 


Plummer,  Chairman. 

Major  H.  C.  Connelly. 
Doctor  P.  Gregg. 
Colonel  Henry  Egbert. 
Captain  J.  W.  Brackett. 
Colonel  VVm.  Clendenin. 
Captain  D.  Hillier. 
Captain  D.  B.  Moorehouse. 
Colonel  W.  E.  Stevens. 
Captain  J.  B.  Fidlar. 
Honorable  P.  O'Mara. 
Major  M.  L.  Marks. 
A.  L.  Carson. 


INVITATION   AND  RECEPTION. 


Surgeon  S. 
Captain  J.  T.  Robinson. 
General  A.  C.  Litchfield. 
Colonel  P.  W.  McManus. 
Major  H.  C.  Connelly. 
Captain  J.  W.  Brackett. 
Major  L.  M.  Buford. 
Colonel  T.  G.  Baylor. 
Captain  J.  G.  Butler. 
Captain  A.  L.  Varney. 
John  P.  Van  Patten. 
C.  H.  Deere. 


C.  Plummer,  Chairman. 

Major  Geo.  P.  McClelland. 

Morris  Rosenfield. 

Math.  Rogers. 

W.  B.  Ferguson. 

Honorable  Thos.  Murdock. 

D.  T.  Robinson. 

C.  H.  Reese. 

C.  S.  Ells. 

Honorable  Geo.  H.  French. 

Howard  Burtis 

Amos  Altemus. 


FINANCE. 

Captain  John  Peetz,  Chairman. 
Major  J.  M.  Beardsley.  Martin  W.  Burgh. 

Captain  W.  C.  Bennett.  Captain  August  Reimers. 

A.  F.  Williams.  C.  F.  Hemenway. 

transportation. 


Captain  H.  B.  Sudlow,  Chairman. 
H.  D.  Mack. 
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BANqUET  AND  TOASTS. 

Doctor  p.  Gregg,  Chairman. 
Major  J,  M.  Beardsley.  General  Add.  H.  Sanders, 

Colonel  Henry  Egbert.  Doctor  P.  L.  McKuvey. 

Captain  II.  B.  Burgh. 

HALL  AND  EXCURSIONS. 

Major  C.  W.  Hawes,  Chairman. 
Colonel  W.  Clendenin.  Captain  J.  B.  Fidlar. 

Captain  D.  B.  Moorehouse.  W.  S.  Knovvlton. 

J.  W.  Blaisdell. 

MUSIC   AND  DECORATIONS. 

E.  H.  Bowman,  Chairman. 
Captain  Robert  Koehler.  Phil.  Mitchell. 

Captain  D.  Hillier.  E.  W.  Spencer. 

Colonel  Henry  Curtis.  S.  J.  Keator. 

Lieutenant  A.  W.  Williamson.  J.  R.  Mills. 

Captain  H.  C.  Cleaveland.  J.  M.  Reticker,  Esq. 

BADGES   AND  PRINTING. 

Doctor  S.  C.  Plummer,  Chairman. 
Captain  J.  Montgomery.  Honorable  P.  O'Mara. 

M.  M.  Sturgeon,  Esq. 

The  several  Committees  will  obtain  their  badges  at  the  rooms  of  the  Local 
Executive  Committee,  at  the  Harper  House,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of 
September. 

The  tickets  for  the  banquet  can  be  obtained  of  the  Committee  on  Banquet, 
on  and  after  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  September.  Ladies  of  the  families 
of  members  can  participate  at  the  banquet. 

Officers  who  have  served  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  who  wish 
to  join  the  Society,  will  apply  to  the  Recording  Secretary,  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Local  Executive  Committee,  on  the  15th  of  September. 

Members  desiring  information  in  relation  to  hotel  accommodations,  trans- 
portation, etc.,  will  address  the  Chairmen  of  the  respective  committees. 

The  Committee  on  Transportation  will  arrange  with  railroads  for  reduced 
rates. 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  inform  Major  L.  M.  Buford,  the  Secretary  of  the  Local 
Executive  Committee,  Rock  Island,  by  the  3d  prox.,  whether  they  will  attend 
the  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  in  order  that  provision  may  be 
made  for  their  entertainment. 

S.  C.  Plummer, 
Ckair7na7i  Local  Executive  Committee. 
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Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
headquarters  local  executive  committee, 
Rock  Island,  III.,  September  4,  1886. 

Comrades: — This  information  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  members  attend- 
ing the  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  "Army  of  the  Tennessee,"  at  Rock 
Island,  September  iijth  and  i6th,  iSS6. 

The  following  roads  return  members  and  their  families  at  following  special 
rates : 

Northern  Pacific,  one -fifth  fare  from  St.  Paul  on  or  before  September  20th. 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba,  one-fifth  fare  from  St.  Paul  or  Minnea- 
polis on  or  before  September  30th,  1SS6. 

Roads  from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  to  Rock  Island  will  sell  round  trip 
tickets  on  September  13th  and  14th,  good  to  return  until  and  on  September 
iSth,  for  $13.05  round  trip. 

All  Iowa  roads  at  one-third  fare  from  their  junction  points. 

You  will  please  purchase  local  tickets  and  not  through  tickets,  and  take 
receipt  from  each  road  over  Avhich  jou  are  required  to  pass  to  reach  destina- 
tion. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  will  return  members  at  one -third  fare  from 
Dewitt  and  Fulton  Junction  only. 

Illinois  Central  from  LaSalle,  Bloomington  and  Mendota  only. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincj,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  the  Rock  Island  &  Peoria,  one-third  fare  from 
Rock  Island. 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific,  one-third  fare  from  Chapin  and  Peoria. 

Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western,  one  third  fare  from  Bushnell  and  Peoria. 

Illinois  Midland  Railway  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  to  Peoria  on  Septem- 
ber 14th,  good  to  return  September  17th,  at  one  and  one-third  fare  for  the 
round  trip. 

Chicago  &  Alton,  one-third  fare  from  Bloomington,  111.,  only. 

Vandalia,  one-third  fare  from  East  St.  Louis. 

Peoria,  Decatur  &  Evansville,  one-third  fare  from  Peoria. 

All  roads  in  the  Trunk  Line  Commission,  as  follows: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  (east  of  Parkersburg,  Bel-    New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River. 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western. 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western. 

Norfolk  &  Western. 

Northern  Central. 

Pennsylvania  (except  locally  between  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York). 

Philadelphia  &  Erie. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading-  (except  locally  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  New  York). 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore. 

Rome.  Watertown  <fe  Ogdensburg. 

Shenandoah  Valley. 


laire  and  Wheeling.) 
Baltimore  &  Potomac. 
Bennington  &  Rutland. 
Boston  &  Albany. 
Boston  &  Lowell. 

Boston,  Iloosac  Tunnel  &  Western. 
Buffalo,  New  York  &  Philadelphia. 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh. 
Camden  &  Atlantic. 
Central  Vermont. 
Delaware  tt  Hudson  Canal  Co. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. 
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Fitchburg.  Troy  &  Boston. 

Grand  Trunk.  West  Jersey. 

Lehigh  Valley.  West  Shore. 

Also  all  roads  composing  the  Central  Traffic  Association,  which  are: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Ry.  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Columbus  Ry. 

Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  Detroit,  Grand  Haven  &  Milwaukee  Ry. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.  Detroit,  Lansing  &  Northern  Ry. 

Chicago  &  Western  Ry.  Grand  Trunk  Ry. 

Cin.,  Indianapolis,  St.  L.  &  Chicago  Ry.  Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis  Ry. 

Cincinnati,  Washington  &  Baltimore  Ry.  Indianapolis.  Bloomington  &  Western  Ry. 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cin.  &  Ind.  Ry.  Jeffersonville,  Madison  &  Ind.  Ry. 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  Ry.  Pennsylvania  Company. 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry.  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Ry. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Ry.  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Ry. 

Louisvlle.  Evansville  &  St.  Louis  Ry.  Saginaw  Valley  &  St.  Louis  Ry. 

Michigan  Central  Ry.  Vandalia  Line. 

New  York,  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio  Ry.  Valley  Railway. 

Ohio  &  Mississippi  Ry.  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  Ry. 

Will  sell  at  starting  point  first-class  tickets,  either  unlimited  or  limited,  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  Each  comrade  purchasing  such  ticket  will  pay  the  regular 
fare  and  request  the  ticket  agent  to  give  him  a  certificate  of  such  purchase. 

If  through  tickets  cannot  be  procured  at  the  starting  point,  delegates  will 
purchase  ticket  to  the  most  convenient  point  where  such  through  ticket  can  be 
obtained,  and  re-purchase  through  to  place  of  meeting,  requesting  a  certificate 
from  the  ticket  agent  at  the  point  where  re-purchase  is  made. 

Tickets  for  the  return  journey  will  be  sold  by  the  ticket  agent  at  the  place 
of  meeting,  at  one-third  the  highest  limited  fare,  only  to  those  holding  certi- 
cates  signed  by  t lie  ticket  agent  where  through  ticket  to  place  of  meeting  was 
purchased,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  Committee, 
certifying  that  the  holder  has  been  in  attendaiice  upoji  the  convention. 

It  is  very  important  that  a  certificate  be  procured,  as  it  will  indicate  that 
full  fare  has  been  paid  for  the  going  journey,  and  the  delegate  is,  therefore, 
entitled  to  the  special  fare  in  returnijig. 

Tickets  for  the  return  journey  will  be  furnished  only  on  tickets  procured 
not  more  than  three  days  before  the  convention  assembles.  No  stop-over 
privileges  will  be  allowed. 

Certificates  will  not  be  honored  unless  presented  within  three  days  after 
date  of  adjournment  of  the  convention.  Certificates  are  not  transferable,  and 
the  signature  affixed  at  starting  point  will  be  compared  with  the  signature  to 
the  receipt,  to  enable  ticket  agent  to  decide  whether  party  is  entitled  to  the 
reduction  or  not. 

H.  B.   SUDLOW, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Transportation. 

H.  D.  Mack, 
Secretary  Committee  on  Transportation. 
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Opera  House,  ) 

Rock  Island,  Septe7nber  15,  1886.   \ 
The  members  of   the  Society  being  mostly  at  the  headquarters 
estabhshed  by  the  local  committee,  they  marched  from   there  to 
the  opera  house,  escorted  by  Graham  Post,  Grand  Armv  of  the 
Republic,  of   Moline,  and  were  called  to  order  by  the  President 
General  Sherman,  at  10:30  o'clock,  in  the  following  remarks- 

The  Society  will  now  come  to  order.  We  are  a  business  meet- 
ing this  morning-pursuant  to  the  adjournment  made  at  Chica-o 
on  the  loth  of  September  last-in  this  beautiful  city  of  Rock 
Island,  on  the  mighty  Mississippi  river,  around  which  many  of 
our  fondest  memories  cling.  Here  in  the  olden  times  there  was 
war,  but  not  such  as  we  shared  in.  Old  Fort  Armstrong  stood 
over  yonder,-there  are  now  two  cities,  Davenport  and  Rock 
Island,-when  there  was  not  a  white  man  within  five  hundred 
miles.  Afterwards  there  was  a  real  war  in  which  you  were  par- 
ticipants, and  which  enabled  this  river  to  flow,  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
said,  so  beautifully  and  so  well,  "  unvexed  to  the  sea  " 

Now,  my  friends  and  fellow-soldiers,  according  to  our  custom 
of  tu-enty  odd  years,  the  local  committee  has  platted  out  our 
work,  aiKl  I  understand  it  is  very  similar  to  our  preceding  meet- 
in-s.  ih,s  morning  we  will  attend  to  that  measure  of  business 
always  incident  to  our  Society  organization.     I  am  told  that  this 
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afternoon  there  is  to  be  an  excursion  to  some  island  below  the 
city,  where  there  is  an  encampment  of  veteran  soldiers.  Then 
to-night  we  will  have  the  oration  for  which  we  prepared  last  year, 
at  which  I  hope  to  see  the  hall  filled  not  only  with  our  own 
comrades  and  their  families,  but  by  the  people  generally,  for  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  is  a  social  body,  and  we 
love  to  see  the  ladies  and  the  children.  We  want  them  to  hear 
the  few  words  which  we  will  drop  before  we  pass  the  river,  to 
show  that  we  were  moved  but  by  one  thought,  one  feeling — that 
of  patriotism  and  love  of  our  country.     [Applause.] 

We  have  the  same  love  to-day.  We  love  this  country  with  the 
fondness  that  a  parent  has  for  a  child — one  of  unspeakable  love; 
and  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  ever  has  mani- 
fested it  with  no  feeling  of  rancor,  or  hatred,  or  malice. 

Now,  my  friends,  with  these  few  remarks  I  will  commence  the 
business,  and  with  your  assistance  will  despatch  it  with  rapidity. 
The  fifth  article  of  our  by-laws  prescribes  the  order  of  business; 
the  first  will  be  reading  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  by 
the  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Captain  Lanstrum: 

Resolved^  That  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  Secretary,  we  dispense  with  the 
formality  of  having  them  read  at  this  time,  and  they  stand  ap- 
proved. 

The  President: — The  next  business  is  the  appointment  of  those 
committees  necessary  to  prepare  for  next  year.  Is  the  Society 
ready  to  proceed  with  this  business?  The  first  committee  usually 
named  is  that  to  select  the  time  and  place  of  our  next  annual 
meeting.  Is  any  member  ready  to  submit  a  list  of  the  committee.'' 
The  committee  is  usually  composed  of  five  members,  who  by  this 
afternoon's  meeting  or  tomorrow's  meeting,  will  report  the  time 
and  place  of  our  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Captain  Everest: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to 
select  the  place  and  time  of  holding  the  next  meeting. 

The  President: — I  will  read  the  names  of  the  Committee  on 
time  and  place  of  next  meeting:  Captain  J.  G.  Everest,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel James  F.  How.  General  S.  D.  Atkins,  Captain  J.  T. 
McAuley,  General  G.  B.  Raum. 
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Captain  Everest  being  first  named,  will  be  the  Chairman  of 
that  Committee,  and  I  request  that  he  be  prepared  to  report  to- 
morrow morning. 

Captain  Everest: — I  ask  the  Committee  to  meet  at  the  parlor 
at  Headquarters  immediately  after  the  close  of  this  meeting. 

On  motion  of  General  Dodge: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  nominate  officers  for  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President  named  as  sucli  committee,  General  G.  M.  Dodge, 
Major  W.  L.  B.  Jenny,  Colonel  C.  Cadle,  Jr.,  Colonel  H.  T. 
Noble,  Colonel  W.  B.  Keeler. 

The  vote  was  unanimous  for  the  committee  as  named. 

General  Dodge: — I  will  ask  the  committee  to  meet  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  meeting  at  Room  15,  Headquarters. 

The  President: — Next  is  the  selection  of  an  orator  for  next 
year.  If  there  are  no  suggestions  from  the  floor,  I  will  submit 
these  names:  General  W.  W.  Belknap,  General  W.  Q.  Gresham, 
Colonel  T.  C.  Fletcher,  General  A.  L.  Chetlain,  Surgeon  C. 
Good  brake. 

A  vote  being  had  on  the  names  proposed,  they  were  unani- 
mously selected. 

General  Belknap: — I  request  the  members  of  that  committee 
to  meet  at  the  Headquarters  immediately  after  the  adjournment. 
I  will  select  a  room  when  we  arrive  there. 

The  next  in  order  of  business  being  receiving  of  reports,  the 
Recording  Secretary  was  called  on  for  his  report,  and  presented 
the  following: 

RECORDING  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Rock  Island,  III.,  September  15,  1886. 
General  Sherman, 
President. 
As  Secretary  of  the  Society,  I    am  required   to  receive  all   dues,  fees  and 
other  money  from  the  members,  transfer  same  to  the  Treasurer  and  make 
report  to  the  Society.     Since  the  issue  of  last  report,  I    have    received    the 
following  as  members'  aggregate  payments: 

For  account  permanent  fund,       ....         $428  00 

For  account  general  fund, 621  co 

and  have  transferred  same  to  the  Treasurer,  as  shown  by  his  receipts  on  file 
with  my  papers. 
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Soon  as  I  could  do  it  after  the  last  meeting,  I  compiled  the  record  as  kept 
by  Colonel  Cadle  (who  in  my  absence  was  appointed  Secretary  for  the  meet- 
ing).  had  it  printed,  and  mailed  copies  to  the  members.  There  was  an 
unusual  delay  in  this,  the  reason  for  which  I  presume  all  understand. 

I  desire  again  to  call  the  attention  of  members  to  the  importance  of  having 
their  record  of  rank,  right  on  the  Secretary's  books,  and  particularly  that  they 
keep  their  Post  Otfice  address  with  the  Secretaries,  reporting  to  them  prompt- 
ly any  changes  they  make,  as  this  will  ensure  their  receiving  reports  and  all 
other  communications  sent  by  the  Secretaries. 

L.  M.  Dayton, 
Recording  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Surgeon  Heighway: 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Secretary  be  accepted  and 
spread  on  the  records  of  the  Society. 

Note.  Below  are  the  payments  made  by  the  members,  from 
December  loth,  1SS5,  to  December  21st,  18S6: 

1SS5.  I 886. 

Dec.    10,  Maj.  G.  R.  Steele,         $3  00     Aug.  25,  Gen.  D.  H.  Brush, 

2.00     Aug.  26,  Capt.  L.  Keller, 
2.00     Sept.    6,  Col.  C.  C.  Kellogg, 
5.00     Sept.  15,  Capt.  J.  D.  Fegan, 

Capt.  A.  T.  Andreas, 
Col.  Milo  Smith, 


Gen.  Jno.  I.  Rinaker, 
Maj.  C.  W.  Smith, 

21,  Capt.  H.  J.  Geason, 
19,  Lieut.  M.  T.  Borland,    5.00 

22,  Capt.  C.  R.  E.  Koch,     5.00 

23,  Lieut.  David  Clough,    10.00 

24,  Col.  D.  B.  Henderson,    5.00 
28,  Lieut.  F.  S.  Allen,        11.00 


1 886 
Jan. 


4,  Lieut.  L.  Stillwell,  i.oo 
Capt.  Wm.  Lickerick,    8.00 

5,  Gen.  R.  W.  Healy,       15.00 
9,  Lt.-Col.  N.  S.  Gilson,     5.00 

12,  Surg.  H.  Wardner,         5.00 
14,  Br. -Gen.  J.  G.  Wilson,  15.00 

29,  Surg.  H.  Wardner,         2.00 

30,  Surg.  J.  N.  Brinton,        8.00 
2,  Lt.  B.  W.  Underwood,  2.00 

23,  Lieut.  L  C.  Worley,       5.00 
2,  Capt.  C.  L.  Pratt,  5.00 

6,  Lt.-Col.  W.  H.  Bolton,  2.00 
19,  Lieut.  Jno.  W.  Hitt,  6.00 
28,  Maj.  Geo.  B.  Hogin,       2.00 

8,  Surg.  Geo.  F.  French,     i.oo 

21,  Col.  John  M.  Loomis,  10.00 

June    12.  Maj.  T.  P.  Wilson,  5.00 

July     20,  Col.  Ed.  Jonas,  1500 


I.oo 
5.00 
I.oo 
I.oo 
I.oo 
2.00 
I.oo 
I.oo 
I.oo 
I.oo 
I  00 
I.oo 
5.00 
I.oo 
1 .00 
1.00 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 
May 


Capt.  M.  Beem, 
Capt.  M.  A.  Higley, 
Maj.  W.  B.  Leach, 
Maj.  C.  E.  Putnam, 
Maj.  C.  Goodbrake, 
Capt.  R.  N.  Evans, 
Maj.  W.  E.  Ware, 
Maj.  F.  Y.  Hedley, 
Gen.  A.  L.  Chetlain, 
Maj.  O.  C.  Towne, 
Gen.  John  Mc Arthur,  i.oo 
Gen.  T.  C.  Fletcher,  i.oo 
Lt.  A.  W.  Williamson,  35.00 
Lieut. -Col.  J.  F.  How,  i.oa 
Col.  C.  G.  Warner,  i.oo 
Col.  A.  J.  Seay,  i.oo 

Maj.  A.  Willison,  1.00 

Capt.  C.  E.  Lanstrum,    i.oo 
Gen.  E.  A.  Carr,  6.00 

Col.  H.  T.  Noble,  i.oo 

Capt.  C.  O.  Patier,  i.oo 

Col.  W.  B.  Keeler,  i.oo 
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1. 00 
1. 00 
1.00 
5.00 
2.00 
5.00 
1. 00 
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Sept.  15.  Capt.  G.  O.  Morgridge,  i.oo     Sept.  15 
Capt.  G.  A.  Busse,  i.oo 

Gen.  J.  M.  Tuttle,         26.00 
Gen.  A.  H.  Sanders,      3.00 
Maj.  P.  H.  McCauley,   i.oo 
Col.  R.  N.  Pearson,         i.oo 
Lieut.  A.  N.  Reese, 
Lieut.  D.  Clough, 
Maj.  E.  S.  Johnson, 
Capt.  D.  O.  Reid, 
Capt.  V.  Warner, 
Lieut.  S.  T.  Brush, 
Gen.  G.  B.  Raum, 
Gen.  W.  Q^  Gresham,    i.oo 
Gen.  Jno.  A.  Logan,     10.00 
Col.  D.  E.  Coon,  26.00 

Col.  W.  E.  Stevens,  26.00 
Capt.  VV.D.E.Andrus,  10.00 
Capt.  G.  A.  Pierce,  i.oo 

Capt.  W.  McCrory,  i.oo 
Lieut.  Jno.  B.  Fidlar,  26.00 
Gen.  M.  ^L  Bane,  2.00 

Maj.  S.  Mahon,  i.oo 

Maj.  A.  A.  Perkins,        2.00 
Capt.  J.  H.  Munroe, 
Maj.  W.S.Robertson, 
Capt.  S.  S.  Tripp, 
Capt.  R.  M.  Campbell,    i.oo 
Maj.  Geo.  Mason,  i.oo 

Gen.  W.  B.  Belknap,  i.oo 
Dr.  O.  W.  Nixon,  i.oo 

Lieut.  R.  S.  Tuthill,  10.00 
Capt.  W.  S.  Williams,  3.00 
Col.  W.  L.  Barnum,  i.oo 
Lieut.  W.  G.  Mead,  i.oo 
Capt.  P.  McGrath,  i.oo 

Capt.  J.  A.  Smith,  i.oo 

Maj.  W.  L.  B.  Jenney,  i.oo 
Gen.  J.  Stockton,  i.oo 

Gen.  S.  D    Atkins,  2.00 

Capt.  J.  G.  Everest,         i.oo 

The  Secretary  herewith  gives  the  nam 
tended  the  meeting  and  registered  their  n 
Capt.  A.  T.  Andrews,  Maj.  Wm.  E.  Ware, 

Capt.  Chas.  E.  Putnam,    Capt.  Wm.  B.  Leach, 


I.oo 
2,00 
I.oo 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


21, 


Capt.  J.  C.  Neely,  i.oo 

Maj.  T.  J.  Newsham,  i.oo 
Capt.  J.  LeRoy  Bennett,  i.oo 
Col.  C.  Cadle,  Jr.,  i.oo 

Capt.  L.  Banks,  2.00 

Gen.  G.  M ,  Dodge,  1 1 .00 
Lieut.  Wm..  Bain,  4.00 

Capt.  C.  W.  Smith,  i.oo 
Col.  A.  H.  Markland,  5.00 
Gen.  J.  W.  Sprague,  3.00 
Surg.  E.  D.  Kittoe,  i.oo 

Capt.  J.  W.  McElravy,  i.oo 
Surg  A.  E.  Heigh  way,  i.oo 
Capt.  J.  T.  McAuley,  i.oo 
Lt.-Col.  A.  Jacobson,  i.oo 
Surg.  G.  W.  Rohr,  i.oo 

Lieut.  H.  D.  Dement,  i.oo 
Lieut.  E.  B.  Hamilton,  26.00 
Col.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  3.00 
Maj.R.  W.McClaughry,  I.oo 
Maj.  H.  Sherman,  10.00 

Capt.  B.  R.  Sherman,  i.oo 
Maj.  E.  Powell,  i.oo 

Major  G.  L.  Godfrey,  26.00 
Col.  J.  C.  Stone,  1.00 

Gen.  R.  J.  Oglesby,  i.oo 
Maj.  J.  M.  Beardsley,  10  00 
Gen.  R.  P.  Buckland,  i.oo 
Capt.  G.  W.  Sylvis,  i.oo 
Capt.  Ed.  Jonas,  2.00 

Br'vt-Brig.-Gen.  J.  D. 

Bingham,  i.oo 

Col.  B.  T.  Wright,  I.oo 

Mrs.  C.  Wright,  i.oo 

Col.  G.  E.  Wells,  I.oo 

Capt.  G.  W.  Colby,  2.00 
Capt.  F.  R.  Muhlen- 
berg, 27.00 
Lieut.  C.  L.  Pratt,  6.00 
Gen.  W.  Q^  Gresham,  i.oo 
Capt.  F.  P.  Muhlenberg,2.oo 

es  of  members  who  at- 
ames  with  him. 

Capt.  M.  A.  Higby, 

Capt.  M.  M.  Beem, 
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Capt.  F.  Y.  Hedley, 
Gen.  A.  L.  Chetlain, 
Maj.Jno.  McArthur, 
C.  V.  Chandler, 
Gen.  E.  A.  Carr, 
Gen.  Wm.  W.  Belknap, 
Lieut.  Wm.  G.  Mead, 
Col.  W.  L.  Barnuin, 
Capt.  J.  D.  Everest, 
Lieut.-Col.  Jos.  Stockton, 
Maj.  C.  W.  Smith, 
Surg.  G.  M.  Staples, 
Capt.  J.  L.  Bennett, 
Capt.  J.  W.  McElravy, 
Capt.  J.  T.  McAulej, 
Gen.  L.  P.  Rose, 
Maj.  Ed.  S.  Johnson, 
Lieut.  D.  Clough, 
Capt.  V.  Warner, 
Capt.  Edvvd.  L.  Baker, 
Gen.  D.  E.  Coon, 
Col.  W.  E.  Stevens, 
Capt.  S.  S.  Tripp, 
Gen.  J.  E.  Smith, 
Maj.  R.  W.  McClaughry 
Capt.  B.  R.  Sherman, 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  C.  Stone, 


Capt.  Jno,  Schenk, 
Maj.  R.  N.  Evans, 
Maj.  O.  C.  Towne. 
Lieut. A.  W.  Williamson, 
Capt.  J.  D.  Fegan, 
RLij.  Geo.  Mason, 
Lieut.  R.  S.  Tuthill, 
Capt.  W.  S.  Williams, 
Maj.  S.  D.  Atkins, 
Maj.Jno.  A.  Titt, 
Lieut.-Col.  C.  Cadle,Jr., 
Capt.  C.  O.  Patier, 
Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman, 
]\Lij.  A.  Willison, 
Surg.  A.  E.  Heighway, 
Capt.  G.  O.  Morgriuge, 
Maj.  P.  H.  McCauley, 
Col.  R.  N.  Pearson, 
Capt.  D.  O.  Reid, 
Col.  L.  M.  Dayton, 
Maj.  S.  Mahon, 
Maj.  A.  A.  Perkins, 
Capt.  J.  H.  Munroe, 
Capt.  W.  D.  E.  Andrus, 
Surg.  G.  W.  Rohr, 
Maj.  H.  A.  Sherman, 
Col.  G.  L.  Godfrey, 
Gen.  J.  M.  Tuttle. 

The  President: — The  next  report  in  order  is  that  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary.  Gen.  Hickenlooper  is  unavoidably  absent, 
but  the  Secretary  has  his  report. 

Col.  Dayton:— The  only  report  from  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
retary  is  a  telegram  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee: 

At  last  moments  find  it  will  be  impossible  to  be  with  you.  Gen.  Force  can 
not  go,  in  consequence  of  his  sister's  death.  Col.  Dayton  will  leave  to-night. 
My  report  of  deaths  since  last  meeting  is  Col.  George  Ward  Nichols,  Cincin- 
nati, September  15th,  1SS5;  Capt.  John  B.  Raymond,  Fargo,  Dakota,  January 
3rd,  1SS6;  and  Capt.  N.  L.  Lutz,  Chicago,  July  13th,  1S86.  The  O.  M. 
Mitchell  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  extend  an 
official  invitation  to  meet  in  that  city  next  year. 

A.  Hickenlooper. 

On  motion  of  Major  Smith,  the  paper  was  received  and  ap- 
proved. 


Surg.  C.  Goodbrake, 
Capt.  C.  Reibsame, 
Gen.  Jas.  F.  Howe, 
Col.  Milo  Smith, 
Col.  Wm.  B.  Keeler, 
Capt.  C.  E.  Lanstrum, 
ISlaj.  Chas.  H.  Smith, 
Capt.  P.  McGrath, 
Capt.  J.  C.  Neely, 
,  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge, 
Lieut.  Wm   Bain. 
Gen,  J.  W.  Sprague, 
Surg.  E.  D.  Kittoe, 
Col.  H.T.  Noble, 
Lieut.-Col.  A.  Jacobson, 
Capt.  J.  A.  Smith, 
Surg.  S.  C.  Plummer, 
Capt.  G.  A.  Busse, 
Lieut.  S.  T.  Brush, 
Col.  G.  A.  Pierce, 
Maj.  W.  L.  B.  Jenney, 
Maj.  W.  S.  Robertson, 
Capt.  R.  M.  Campbell, 
Lieut.  H.  D.  Dement, 
,Col.  W.  T.  Shaw, 
Surg.  Edwin  Powell, 
Capt.  W.  McCrory, 
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The  following  was  handed  to  tlie  Recoixling  Secretary  l)y  Gen- 
eral Hickenlooper  as  his  report,  since  the  meeting: 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


Rock  Island,  III.,  September  15,  18S6. 
General  W.  T.  Sherman, 

President,  and  Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
Gentlemen: — As  Corresponding  Secretary,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the 
transmittal  of  the  notices  of  the  meeting,  submit  letters  received  from  absent 
members,  and  officially  notify  you  of  the  death  of  the  following  named  mem- 
bers of  our  Society. 

Colonel  George  Ward  Nichols,  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  September  15th,  1SS5. 
Captain  John  B.  Raymond,  at  Fargo,  Dakota,  January  3rd,  1SS6. 
Captain  N.  L.  Lutz,  at  Chicago,  111.,  July  31st,  1SS6. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  again  calling  your  attention  to  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  material  for  the  preparation  of  correct  biographical 
sketches  of  deceased  members.  It  should  be  considered  the  imperative  duty 
of  each  and  every  member  to  at  once  file  with  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
a  complete  and  thoroughly  reliable  sketch  of  their  lives  and  military  services, 
to  the  end  that  when  death  comes,  as  it  must  sooner  or  later  to  all,  the  history 
of  their  services  may  be  made  enduring  by  a  proper  record  upon  the  pages  of 
our  annual  reports. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  Hickenlooper, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

TELEGRAMS. 


Cleveland,  O.,  September  ]6,  1886. 
Colonel  \V    L.  Barnum. 

With  you  in  spirit,  love  to  friends. 

Mrs.  J.  Barber. 


Alton.  III.,  September  16,  1886. 
Secretary  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee : 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  with  you.     My  best  regards  to  all. 

Dr.  E.  Garlick. 

Nev^^  York,  September  16.,  1886. 
C<JLONEL  L    M.  Dayton, 

Secretary  Army  of  the  Teniiessec: 
Dear  Colonel: — Impossible  to  be  with  you.     Love  to  each  and  every 
member  of  the  Society. 

Ad.  Ware. 
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Little  Rock,  Ark.,  September  15,  1886 
General  W.  T.  Shkrman, 

President  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
Greatlv  reTeting  enforced  absence,  I  herewiih  send  you  and  all  comrades 
present  good  wishes  with  earnest,  begotten  of  cherished  memories. 

Logan  H.  Roots. 


LaFayette,  Ind..  S'ptember  14,  1S86. 
General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

The  conditions  of  my  political  fences  require  my  constant  attention,  and  I 
find  at  this  late  day  that  I  cannot  attend.  Accept  for  yourself  and  the  asso- 
ciation assurances  of  my  devotion  and  wishes  for  a  pleasant  gathering. 

J.  M.  Dresser. 


New  York,  September  IS,  1886. 
General  W.  T.  Sherman: 

I  beg  to  offer  following  resolution:  ''Resolved,  Committee  be  created  to 
prepare  and  publish  general  and  special  orders  from  corps  and  division  head- 
quarters." * 

Maxwell  Woodhull. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States,) 
Washington,  D.  C  ,  August  24,  1886.  ) 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  desired  by  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan  to  acknowledge, 
with  his  thanks,  the  invitation  to  the  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  to  be  held  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  September  15th  and  i6th  next, 
and  to  express  his  regrets  that  his  numerous  engagements  and  official  duties 
will  not  permit  him  to  have  the  pleasure  of  attending  upon  this  occasion. 

Yours  trulv, 

S.  E.  Blunt. 
Lieutenant- Colonel  a7id  A.  D.  C. 
Dr.  S.  C.  Plummer, 

Chairman,  etc..  Rock-  Island,  III. 


War  Department,  } 

Washington,  August  14,  1886.^ 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  directed  by  Secretary  "Endicott  to  express  to  you  his 
thanks  for  the  invitation,  with  which  your  committee  have  honored  him,  to 
attend  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Teimessee,  which  is  to  be  held  in  your  city  September  15th  and  i6th.  The 
Secretary  regrets  that  engagements,  for  that  period  already  made,  will  deprive 
him  of  the  pleasure  of  being  present  on  that  occasion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Chas.  S.  Sweet, 
Dr.  S.  C.  Plummer,  Private  Secretary. 

Chairman,  Rock  Island,  III. 
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Department  of  the  Interior,        ") 
Pension  Office,  l 

Washington,  D.  C,  Seftcmber  7,  1S8G.  J 
Colonel  S.  C.  Plummer, 

CIiairma7i  Committee  on  Invitations  : 

Dear  Companion: — Your  courteous  note  of  September  2d,  bearing  an 
invitation  from  tlie  committee  on  "  Banquet  and  Toasts,"  to  respond  to  a  senti- 
ment at  the  banquet  to  be  held  at  the  Harper  House,  Rock  Island,  on  the  l6th 
inst.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  has  been  received. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  extended. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  I  may  be  able  to  attend.  If  it  is  so  that  I  can,  I 
will;  and  if  I  am  able  to  be  present,  I  will  respond,  but  as  there  is  only  a  pos- 
sibility, I  suggest  that  you  confide  the  toast  to  some  other  comrade  for  a  fittin<>- 
reply. 

I  have  not  met  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  for  years,  and  it  would 
aiFord  me  heart- felt  pleasure  to  be  with  them  again.  My  regiment,  the 
37th  Illinois,  was  attached  to  the  13th  Corps;  and  while  it  and  the 
13th  Corps  were  by  orders  made  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
still  its  services  \?ere  nearly  all  detached  after  the  siege  of  Vicksburo^h 
and  the  formal  organization  of  the  army.  Many  of  the  men,  however,  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  who  served  in  the  easterly  campaigns  of  the 
South,  are  my  warm  friends.  They  gather  regularly  at  your  meetin'^'s,  and  it 
would  afford  me  extreme  pleasure  to  meet  with  them  on  the  soil  of  my  own 
state,  which  furnished  so  manj'  of  the  gallant  officers  and  men  to  the  Armv 
of  the  Tennessee,  and  contributed  to  its  strength,  its  reputation  and  its  splen- 
dor in  the  annals  of  the  great  war. 

In  the  event  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  present  with  you,  I  beg  of  vou  to 
convey  to  the  comrades  and  companions  assembled,  my  sincere  regard  for 
them  and  the  Society,  daily  growing  stronger  in  its  fraternities  and  nobler  in 
its  memories. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

John  C.  Black. 


Paducah,  Ky.,  Scptemlcr  13.  ISSG. 
Dr.  S.  C.  Plummer, 

Rock  Ista/nt,  III. : 

Dear  Sir: — Please  accept  my  thanks  for  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  your  city.  I  regret  mv  ina- 
bility to  attend,  but  earnestly  hope  those  who  do  so,  may  have  a  most  enjoy- 
able meeting.  On  the  Sth  of  last  June  I  was  married  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  not  in  the  army,  so,  it  may  be  I  am  no  longer  entitled  to  the  honor  of 
being  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society.  However,  I  will  ever  feel  a  warm 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  its  members. 

Very  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Addie  Trimble, 

Nee  Mrs.  Addie  Hall. 
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Cleveland,  O.,  September  U,  1886. 
General  A.  Hickexlooper: 

Dear  General. — It  is  too  bad,  but  once  more  I  am  compelled  to  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  by  the  same  court  which  interfered  last  year.  On  the  i6th 
and  17th  inst.  I  must  try  a  case  before  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  at  Williams- 
port,  Penn.  Until  this  morning,  I  had  hoped  to  get  the  case  put  over  until 
next  week,  but  they  write  me  that  it  is  the  only  jury  case  to  be  tried  this 
term,  and  that  a  jury  has  been  summoned  and  the  day  set,  and  hence  no  delay 
can  be  indulged.  My  client,  of  course,  will  not  release  me,  as  it  is  a  com- 
plicated case,  and  no  one  else  can  now  get  in  hand  in  time  to  try  it.  /  must 
^0.  I  never  hated  anything  so  in  my  life.  As  the  years  roll  around,  I  find 
myself  more  and  more  interested  in  these  reunions.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
record  of  the  old  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  I  enjoy  taking  by  the  hand 
those  who  helped  to  make  that  record.  My  warmest  congratulations  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Society  present. 

Very  respectfully, 

ISI.  D.  Leggett. 


Springfield,  III.,  September  3,  1886. 
Dr.  S.  C.  Plummer, 

Rock  Island,  III. : 
Dear  Sir: — It  would  atTord  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  on  the  15th  and  i6th  September 
present,  to  which  your  committee  kindly  invite  me,  but  engagements  from 
which  I  can  not  obtain  a  discharge  prevent.  Accept  for  yourself  and  the 
committee  my  thanks  for  the  invitation,  and  assure  the  comrades  who  mav  be 
present  that  they  all  have  my  kindest  remembrances  and  best  wishes  for  their 
future  welfare  and  happiness. 

Respectfully, 

Jf)HX  M.  Palmer. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  September  IS,  1886. 
Major  L.  M.  Buford, 

Secretary  of  the  Local  Executive  Committee,  Rock  I.fla?id,  III.: 
Dear  Major:— It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  announce 
my  inability  to  attend  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  at  Rock  Island,  on  the  15th  and  i6th  inst.  It  had  been  my 
expectation  to  attend  until  last  Saturday,  but  changes  in  business  arrange- 
ments, and  the  certain  absence  of  one  of  my  partners,  and  the  possible 
absence  of  the  other,  in  connection  with  the  condition  of  my  business,  abso- 
lutely precludes  me  from  being  absent  this  week.  The  members  all  well 
know  that  it  is  my  desire  always  to  attend  these  reunions,  and  that  I  usually 
succeed  in  carrying  out  my  purpose,  and  none  there  can  regret  my  absence  as 
much  as  I  regret  the  existence  of  its  necessity.     If  I  am  not  present  in  person 
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at  these  reunions,  I  am  in  spirit,  and  express  the   earnest  wish   that  you   and 
all  of  us  may  live  to  enjoy  many  more  of  them  yet. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  B.  Sanborn. 


New  York,  September  3,  1SS6. 
Major  L.  M.  Buford: 

I  reo-ret  exceedingly  I  will  not  be  able  to  be  present  with  our  comrades  at 
Rock  Island,  111.  I  find  every  time  I  venture  into  the  region  of  lime-water,  I 
sufter  from  a  recurrence  of  disease  incurred  in  the  war. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Schuyler  Hamilton, 

Major  Getieral. 


St.  Paul,  September  U,  ISSG. 
Dear  Colonel: — I  counted  so  confidently  on  meeting  you  and  other  loved 
associates  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  that  I  wrote  to  engage 
a  room  at  the  hotel.  I  regret  that  the  sudden  sickness  of  a  member  of  my 
family  will  prevent  my  going.  It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  particularly 
on  account  of  the  address  of  General  Chetlain  on  the  life  and  character  of 
our  beloved  first  commander.     I  send  a  warm  greeting  to  you  all. 

Very  truly  jours, 

Wm.  R.  Marshall. 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton, 

Secretary,  etc.,  Rock  Island,  III. 


47  Bond  Street,  September  14, 1S86. 
Dear  General  Sherman, 

President  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
I  was  sorry  to  miss  you  when  you  were  ir:  New  York,  last  week,  and  I  also 
have  to  regret  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  at  the  annual  gather- 
ing of  the  Society  of  the  grand  old  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I  should 
greatly  enjoy  being  with  you,  but  important  engagements  prevent.  Believe 
me,  with  best  wishes  for  the  Society  and  its  President, 
Very  faithfully  yours, 

Jas.  Grant  Wilson. 
General  W.  T.  Sherman. 


Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  August  25,  18S6. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Plummer, 

Chairman  Committee,  Rock  Island,  III.: 
Dear  Sir: — I  regret  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  be  present  at  the  Nineteenth 
Reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  which  meets  in  your 
city  September  i5lh,  iSS6.     I  shall,  however,  be  with  you  in  my  memory  of 
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many  of  those  who  will  attend,  and  in  my  remembrance  of  the  stirring  scenes 
and  great  events  which  knit  together  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  active 
participants,  and  who  feel  a  common  pride  in  the  history  of  those  years. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  C.  Carpenter. 


Fargo,  Dakota,  Augiist  11,  1SS6. 
Captain  J.  M.  Beardsley, 

Rock  Island,  III.  : 
My  Dear  Jim: — A  circular  from  the  Local  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  dated  at  the  Harper  House,  August  2d,  is  just  at 
hand.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  state  at  this  writing  whether  I  can  be 
present  in  person,  or  not,  on  the  auspicious  occasion  of  the  next  armual 
meeting,  but  that  I  shall  be  there  in  sjiirit,  accept  my  sincere  assurance.  I 
see  that  in  the  list  of  assignments  on  the  circular  heretofore  referred  to,  you 
are  simply  a  "  captain  "  of  finances,  while  on  banquets  and  toasts  you  are  a 
full-fledged  "major."  Evidently  those  people  know  you.  Seriously,  my  old 
friend,  Colonel  Charley  Morton,  whom  you  must  know  as  Chief  Commissary 
of  Subsistence  for  General  Sherman,  when  commanding  the  15th  Army 
Corps,  and  I  have  talked  much  of  this  meeting,  and  hope  to  be  present;  but 
circumstances  sometimes  control  our  desires.  Permit  me  through  you  to 
extend  to  all  those  whom  you  may  meet  inv  best  wishes,  and  believe  me,  my 
dear  Jim,  none  are  more  pleasantly  remembered  than  yourself. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  W.  Edwards. 


Chicago,  August  21,  18S6. 
Major  L.  M.  B'jforu, 

Secretary  Local  Executive  Comtnittee: 
Dear  Sir: — I  am  in  receipt  of  the  circular  of  your  Committee  of  2d  inst. 
For  many  years  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  attend  every 
reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  am  extremely 
reluctant  to  miss  one  of  them,  but  an  important  business  engagement,  which 
I  can  not  disregard  on  account  of  the  interests  of  others,  requires  my  presence 
in  the  East  during  the  week  of  September  15th  prox.  I  shall,  therefore,  be 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  my  old  comrades  at  the  approaching 
reunion.  Wishing  them  all  a  most  enjoyable  meeting,  I  have  the  honor  to 
remain. 

Cordially  and  fraternally  yours, 

A.  J.  Harding, 

Brevet  C attain. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  August  17,  1SS6. 
Major  L.  M.  Buford, 

Secretary  Loral  Executive  Cointnittee,  etc.,  Rock  Island,  III.  : 
Dear  Major: — You  need  make  no  provision  for  my  entertainment  at  the 
next    Army  of  the  Tennessee  reunion,  at  Rock  Island,  on  September  15th 
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and  i6th,  as  I  expect  at  those  dates  to  be  at  the  sea  shore,  digging  clams.  I 
have  been  to  a  great  many  of  the  reunions  of  the  Society,  and  never  found 
any  use  for  "  provisions  "  beyond  the  actual  necessities  of  life — a  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  barrel  of ''commissary," — consequently  I  should  not  trouble  much 
the  Local  Executive  Committee  if  I  should  change  my  mind  and  put  in  an 
appearance  at  Rock  Island.  If  I  am  not  on  hand,  please  ask  Colonel  Dayton 
to  pay  my  dues  and  charge  it  to. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  H.  Heafford, 

Late  Adjutant  7 2d  III.   Volunteer  Infantry, 

Leadville,  Colo.,  August  29,  1SS6. 
Major  L.  M.  Buford: 

Dear  Sir: — I  regret  my  inability  to  be  present  at  the  Nineteenth  Annual 
Meeting  of  our  Society.  Accept  for  yourself  and  all  members  of  the  Society 
my  best  wishes. 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  C.  Kellogg. 

Elgin,  III.,  September  13,  1SS6. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Secretary  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Te^inessee: 
Dear  Comrade:— An  unexpected  business  complication  arising  to-day 
absolutely  prevents  my  attendance  at  our  reunion  on  the  15th  and  i6th.  I 
re"-ret  this  far  more  deeply  than  I  can  express,  for  the  proudest  thought  of  life 
is  comradeship  with  the  noble  men  composing  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
I  can  only  send  kindly  remembrances  and  hearty  greetings. 

Very  trulv  yours, 

John  S.  Wilcox. 

Chicago,  September  I4,  18S6. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary  Society  Army  Tennessee: 
Dear  General:— I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say  ihat  I 
cannot  attend  the  leunion  of  our  Society  this  year.  I  have  had  a  long  spell 
of  sickness,  and  although  I  am  now  able  to  be  about  the  streets  here  most  of 
the  time,  my  physician,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  forbids  my  presence  at 
the  meeting. 

I  am  sure  you  will  have  a  glorious  good  time.     With  best  wishes  for  all, 

I  am, 

Your  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

Wiley  S.  Scribner. 


Lima,  O.,  September  U,  1SS6. 
Major  L.  M.  Buford, 

Secretary  Local  Executive  Committee: 
I  have  delayed  responding  to  the  circular  of  2d  ult.,  for  the  reason  thaf  I 
was  uncertain  whether  I  would  be  able  to  be  present  with  you  at  the  Nine- 
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teenth   Annual  Reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army   of  the  Tennessee,  at 
Rock  Island. 

At  the  eleventh  hour,  I  find  business  matters  pressing  upon  me,  so  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  be  present.  I  assure  you  that  I  regret  this  more  severely  than 
any  one  else  can. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  S.  Prophet. 


Greenfield,  Ind.,  September  9,  1886. 
Committee  of  Arratigements  for  Meeting  of  Society  of  Army  of  the  Ten- 
?iessee,  Hock  Island,  III.  : 
Gentlemen: — I  casually  learned  at  Indianapolis  to-day,  that  our  Society 
meets  in  your  city  next  week.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  have 
attended  each  annual  meeting  for  several  years  past.  Have,  I  believe,  always, 
heretofore,  been  notified  from  Cincinnati  of  the  time  of  meeting,  but  for  some 
reason  have  not  this  year  been  favored  with  notice  from  any  quarter.  Proba- 
bly could  not  have  attended  at  Rock  Island,  but  find  it  not  pleasant  to  be 
whollv  ignored  at  roll  call,  when  such  call  occurs  but  once  a  j^ear.  Hope  you 
will  all  liave  a  good  time  in  the  beautiful  town  by  the  big  river  whose  waters, 
after  July,  1S63,  "ran  unvexed  to  the  sea." 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  L.  Ogg. 


New  York,  Angnst  12,  1SS6. 
Major  L.  M.  Buford, 

Secretary,  Rock  Islattd,  III. : 
Dear  Sir: — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  notice,  dated  2nd  inst.,  of  the 
annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,   and   regret  it 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  present. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  V.  Lewis. 


Erie,  Kansas,  August  14,  1886. 
Major  L.  M.  Buford, 

Rock  Island, 'III.: 

Dear  Major: — I  am  in  receipt  of  circular  letter  from  Dr.  S.  C.  Plummer 
touching  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. 

I  have  to  hold  a  regular  term  of  court  in  one  of  the  counties  of  mv  dis- 
trict, commencing  September  14th,  only  the  day  before  the  day  fixed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Society,  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  me  to  attend.  I 
regret  this  exceedingly,  but  such  is  life. 

Hoping  the  Society  will  have  their  usual  good  time,  I  remain, 
Very  truly  yours, 

L.  Stillwell. 
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Union,  Mo.,  August  10,  1SS6. 
Doctor  S.  C.  Plummer, 

Rock  Island,  III. : 
My  Dear  Doctor: — Your  courteous  note,  informing  me  that  I  would  be 
expected  to  respond  to  a  toast  at  the  next  meeting  of  our  Society,  has 
remained  unanswered  for  the  reason  that  I  hoped  I  would  be  able  to  accept 
the  honor,  but  I  now  find  that  other  engagements  will  compel  me  to  remain 
away,  and  to  forego  the  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  meet  my  old  comrades, 
and  join  my  voice  with  them  in  promoting  the  pleasure  and  entertainment  of 
all.     But  I  shall  be  with  you  in  1SS7.     With  best  wishes,  etc.,  I  am, 

Very  truly, 

A.  J.  Seay 
22d  Missouri. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  September  7,  18SG. 
Doctor  S.  C.  Plummer, 

Chairman  Local  Committee,  Society  Army  Tennessee,  Rock  Island,  III.: 

Dear  Sir: — I  regret  my  inability  to  be  present  next  reunion  of  the  Society 

of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  but  business  of  importance,  which  cannot  be 

delayed,  or  I  cannot  forego,  calls  me  to  Northern  Dakota  and   further   West. 

Wishing  you  all  a  glorious  reunion,  I  am, 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  L.  Gray. 


FoN  Du  Lac,  Wis.,  August  11,  1SS6. 
Major  L.  M.  Buford, 

Secretary  Executive  Committee: 
My  Dear  Sir: — Owing  to  official  and  other  duties,  I  find  that  I  must  fore- 
go the  pleasure  of  attending  the  reunion  of  the  Society  this  year. 

Wishing  you,    with   all   my    heart,   a  pleasant  and   interesting  reunion,  I 
remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

N.   S.  GiLSON. 


Office  of  Assistant  Medical  Purveyor,  U.  S.  A.,| 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  August  1,  1886.         \ 
Dr.  S.  C.  Plummer, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee,  Society  Artny  of  the  Tentiessee,  Rock 
Island,  III.; 
Dear  Doctor. — It  would  give  me  unalloyed  pleasure  to  meet  the  membei-s 
of  our  Society  at  their  approaching  reunion  in  your  city,  but,  as  of  yore — in 
the  davs  of  war  and  Arkansas  mud — duty  calls  and  I  must  obey.  I  regret 
my  inability  the  more  as  the  opportunity  of  meeting  you  and  chatting  over 
our  experience  at  Helena  would  be  a  real  treat  to  me.  I  have  often  recalled 
with  pleasure  my  association  with  yourself  and  others  who  aided  me  with 
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their  valuable  assistance  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos  that  surrounded 
our  army  in  Arkansas  in  the  autumn  of  1862  and  spring  of  XS63.  I  often 
heard  of  3'ou  from  mj  dear  old  friend,  the  late  General  W.  Hoffman,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  was  glad  to  learn  of  jour  success  in  civil  life.  With  mj  sincere 
wishes  for  a  jolly  good  time  for  one  and  all,  I  remain, 
Yours  truly  and  fraternally, 

B.  J.  D.  Irwin, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Brevet  Colonel,  U.  S.  A. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  August  11,  18S6. 
Major  L.  M.  Buford, 

Rock  Island,  III. : 
Dkar  Sir: — It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  on  the  15th  and   i6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1 886. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Wells  W.  Leggetp. 

Norfolk,  Neb.,  September  10,  1886. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Plummer, 

Rock  Islafid,  III.: 
I  regret  very  much  that  I  can  not  be  with  you  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  but  business  is  such  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  attend,  but  my  best  wishes  attend  you  all,  and  hope  you  will  have  a  good 
booming  time.  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  statement  of  my  dues,  and  if 
there  is  any  books  belonging  to  me,  have  them  forwarded,  and  again  I  am 
with  you  in  spirit,  and  God  bless  you  all. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  S.  McClary. 


Presidio,  S.  F.  Cal.,  August  21,  1886. 
Major  L.  M.  Buford, 

Secretary  0/  the  Local  Executive  Committee: 
Dear  Sir: — I  have  received  notice  that  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  will  take  place  on  the  15th  and   i6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1S86.     I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  illness  of  my  wife  Avill  prevent 
me  from  being  present.     Please  present  kindest  regards  to  comrades. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  Nichols, 
Late  Major  25th  Mo.  Infantry  and  1st  Mo.  Engineers. 

St.  Louis,  September  15,  1886. 
CoLoxEL  L.  M.  Dayton, 

Secretary  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Rock  Island,  III.; 
Dear  Sir:— I  regret  very  much  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  attend  this 
year's  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.     Remember  me,  with  kindly 
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greetings,  to  all  the  comrades  present.       Trustinc.  you  will  have  a  L^lorious 
time,  I  am,  &  " 

Very  truly  yours, 

Chas.  Stiesmeier, 
La/c  Captain  Co.  D.  3d  Mo.   Vol.  Inf. 

The  President  called  the  Treasurer's  report. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  as  follows: 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Society  of  the  Ariviy  of  the  Tennessee,) 

Treasurer's  Office,  '(. 

Cincinnati,  September  10,  1S8G.  ) 

PERMANENT  FUND. 

At  the  last  annual  report,  there  was  in  the  permanent  fund  $10,000  of  regis- 
tered U.  S.  four  per  cent,  bonds  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society' of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  .$1,648.14  in  cash. 

Since  that  time,  this  fund  has  received  from  Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton  Re- 
cording Secretary,  $428.00,  and  from  interest  on  bonds  $420.00,  makin-  a'total 
of  cash  $2,496.14.  '' 

The  expenditure  has  been— transfer  to  tlie  general  fund  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Society  passed  at  the  last  meeting  $830.14,  paid  for  a  regis- 
tered four  per  cent.  U.  S.  bond  for  $1,000  00  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  $1,232.50,  making  a  total  of  expendi- 
ture $2062.64. 

There  is  now  in  this  fund  $11,000.00  of  U.  S.  registered  four  per  cent 
bonds,  and  $433.50  in  cash. 

GENERAL  FUND. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report,  the  general  fund  had  been  overdrawn  $830  14 
to  meet  the  expense  of  printing  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  consoli- 
dated reports  of  proceedings.  In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Society 
passed  at  the  last  meeting,  a  transfer  of  $830.14  was  made  from  the  perma- 
nent fund  to  the  general  fund.  This  fund  has  also  received  from  Colonel 
L.  M.  Dayton,  Recording  Secretary,  $621.00,  making  a  total  of  receipts 
$1,451.14. 

The  expenditures  have  been  payment  of  overdraft  $830.14;  pavment  to 
Horace  Heath,  of  Chicago,  for  engrossing  the  resolutions  in  memory  of 
General  Grant,  $20.00;  payment  to  John  Ritchie,  Jr.,  for  reporting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Chieago  meeting,  $SS.oo.  Expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Re- 
cording Secretary,  $70.35  being  for  the  following  items:  hire  of  clerk,  $25.00; 
printing  a  receipt-book,  $4.00;  postage,  telegrams  and  express,  $40.55; "and 
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stationery,  eighty  cents;  and  payment  for  printing,  binding  and  electrotyping 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  at  Chicago,  $419.00,  making  a  total  of  expen- 
diture $1427.49. 

There  is  now  in  this  fund  a  balance  of  $23.65  cash. 

The  monument  to  General  McPherson,  near  Atlanta,  remains  in  good 
order  and  undisturbed,  except  that  once  in  a  while,  but  only  rarely,  some 
pagan  tourist  attempts  to  chip  off  a  bit  of  the  granite  to  bear  it  away  as  a 
relic. 

I  submit  herewitli  my  books  and  vouchers. 

M.  F.  Force, 

Treasurer. 

On  motion  of  Surgeon  Heighway: 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  as  read,  be  accepted 
and  spread  on  the  records. 

The  President: — Are  there  any  special  committees  to  report? 

General  Chetlain: — Mr.  President:  You  remember  that  at  the 
last  meeting  there  was  a  committee  of  three  appointed,  of  which 
1  was  named  as  chairman,  to  report  resolutions  thanking  our 
officers,  the  President,  the  two  Secretaries,  and  the  Treasurer, 
for  their  long,  faithful,  and  efficient  services,  extending  over 
twenty  years,  all  gratuitous.  You  remember  that  the  resolution 
which  was  passed,  required  that  this  committee  get  up  these 
resolutions,  and  frame  them  and  bring  them  at  this  meeting  to  be 
formally  presented.  The  committee,  composed  of  modest  men 
from  Chicago — and  you  know  Chicago  men  are  always  modest — 
thought  it  was  a  little  out  of  place  to  bring  the  resolutions  here 
already  prepared,  and  have  brought  them  for  you  to  pass  upon; 
when,  if  you  accept  them  as  the  proper  thing,  they  will  be  en- 
grossed, and  a  copy  be  given  to  each  one  of  the  officers.  General 
Stockton,  of  the  committee,  will  now  read  the  resolutions: 

Whereas,  The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  the  termination  of  the  late  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  has  effected 
an  organization  wnich  has  contributed  valuable  information  to  the  literature 
of  that  greatest  of  internal  strifes,  preserved  in  permanent  form  by  the  pub- 
lication of  its  proceedings,  and  has  cemented  and  pei-petuated  the  bonds  of 
fraternity  and  patriotism  formed  in  camp,  bivouac,  and  in  the  battle-field;  and 

Whereas,  This  consummation  is  mainly  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  and 
effective  labor  of  the  honored  and  beloved  officers  of  this  Society,  gratuitously 
bestowed  for  twenty  years;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  there  be  tendered  to  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  the  President; 
to  Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton,  Recording  Secretary;  to  General  Andrew  Hicken- 
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looper,  Corresponding  Secretary;  and  to  General  M.  F.  Force,  Treasuvcr;  the 
sincere  thanks  of  tlie  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  with  expressions 
of  its  high  appreciation  and  proud  i-ecognition  of  their  unselfish  and  patriotic 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Society;  and  also  congratulations  to  each  of 
said  officers  upon  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  Society,  mainlv  due 
to  the  careful  and  conscientious  discharge  of  their  various  duties. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  be  engrossed  and  a 
copy  presented  to  each  of  the  above  named  otHcers. 

General  Chetlain: — As  this  matter  refers  to  all  the  officers,  I  will 
thank  General  Logan  if  he  will  act  as  temporar\'  chairman  and 
put  the  motion  after  discussion.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

General  Logan: — Gentlemen,  the  proposition  is  presented  to 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  whether  or  not  the 
resolutions  now  before  you  shall  be  adopted.  Are  there  anv  re- 
marks.'' If  there  are  none,  the  question  is,  shall  the  resolutions 
be  adopted. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Colonel  Markland  said  that  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Society  to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
reference  to  the  removal  of  the  statue  of  General  Rawlins,  de- 
sired to  report  that  it  had  performed  that  duty,  and  submitted  a 
report  which  he  asked  his  colleague  on  the  committee  to  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Society,  and  for  such  action  as  the  Societ}^ 
might  see  fit  to  take  thereon.  Colonel  Markland,  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  paid  a  compliment  to  the  Secretarv  of  War,  Colonel 
Wilson  of  the  Engineer's  Department  of  United  States  Army,  the 
members  of  the  United  States  Congress,  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
committee,  Generals  Belknap  and  Henderson  for  courtesies  re- 
ceived and  efficient  aid  given  in  furtherance  of  the  removal  of  the 
statue. 

General  Belknap  read  the  report  of  the  committee,  which,  with 
accompanying  documents,  is  as  follows: 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  to  confer 
with  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  statue  of 
General  John  A.  Rawlins,  a  member  and  the  first  President  of  that  Society, 
report  that  they  performed  the  duty  assigned  them  with  such  success,  as  that 
on  this  day,  and  probably  at  this  very  hour,  the  proposals  for  removing  the 
statue  are  being  opened  in  Washington  Citv. 

Early  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  bills  were  simultaneously  introduced 
into  the  Senate   and   House   of  Representatives   by    Senator  Logan,   of  the 
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Senate,  and  Representative  Henderson,  of  tlie  House,  both  members  of  this 
Society,  authorizing  by  Congress  the  removal  of  the  statue,  and  appropriating 
a  sulficient  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  removal.  General 
Bragg,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in  the  House,  was 
much  interested  in  the  passage  of  the  bill;  and  at  as  early  a  period  as  practica- 
ble secured  its  passage  in  that  body,  without  a  dissenting  vote.  The  bill  was 
immediately  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  our  comrade  in  that  body.  General 
Logan,  promptly  secured  its  unanimous  passage  there.  The  President  gave 
the  bill  his  signature  without  delay,  and  steps  were  immediately  taken  by  the 
proper  officers  of  the  Government  for  the  transfer. 

The  selection  of  the  future  site  of  the  statue  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 
was  entrusted  with  that  duty  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  removal, 
was  in  every  way  a  good  one  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  members  of  the 
committee,  and  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  to  all  the  members  of  the  Society 
and  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country. 

The  site  selected  is  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  the  grandest  thoroughfare  in 
the  world,  about  midway  between  the  Executive  Mansion  and  the  Capitol 
Building.  Plans  are  already  made  for  beautifying  the  reservation  on  which 
the  statue  is  to  stand. 

It  may  be  stated  that  obstacles  intended  to  defeat  the  removal  of  the  statue 
were  thrown  in  the  way  pending  action  on  the  bill  in  Congress,  but  your  com- 
mittee are  happy  to  say  that  in  no  case  did  a  soldier  attempt  to  impede  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  The  soldiers,  who  were  in  Congress,  and  who  had  in  time  of 
war  confronted  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  the  field,  were  earnest  in  aiding 
to  gratify  your  committee  and  all  the  members  of  this  Society,  by  securing  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  We  specially  thank  Senator  Mahone  and  General  Dib- 
ble, a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  South  Carolina,  and  who 
was  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  Confederate  army,  who  had  confronted  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  in  its  march  through  the  Carolinas,  for  his  efficient  aid. 

Your  committee  desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  courteous  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  met  by  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Endicott,  Secretary  of  War, 
in  the  various  interviews  they  had  with  him  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  the 
statue,  and  they  ask  that  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  given  to  him  for  the 
interest  he  manifested  on  the  subject,  and  for  the  selection  he  made  for  the  site. 

To  Colonel  John  M.  Wilson,  a  colleague  on  the  stafT  of  General  Grant 
with  General  Rawlins,  and  now  the  officer  in  charge  of  public  buildings  and 
grounds  in  Washington,  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  due  for  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  he  perfected  the  plans  for  the  removal  of  the  statue  and  the 
beautifying  of  the  park  in  which  it  is  to  stand. 

The  commitee  herewith  submit  all  the  papers  in  reference  to  the  statue  of 
General  Rawlins,  and  ask  that  they  be  made  a  part  of  this  report,  and  printed 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  Society,  to  the  end  that  the  history  of  the  statue 
may  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Society. 

A.  H.  Markland, 
D.  B.  Henderson, 
Wm.  W.  Belknap, 

Conimiitee. 
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On  motion  of  Colonel  Pearson,  the  report  was  accepted  and 
ordered  published. 

Note.— Below  are  letters  and  report  of  committee  on  Military 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.  C,  Ajigust  18,  1886. 
The  Honorable,  the  Secretary  of  War: 

SiR:-We  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  communication  of  General 
R.  C.  Drum,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  informing  us  that  the  reservation 
known  as  No.  ^^^,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  streets,  west,  at  the  intersection 
ot  Pennsylvania  and  Louisiana  avenues,  had  been  selected  as  the  new  site 
for  the  location  of  the  statue  of  Major-General  John  A    Rawlins 

In  behalf  of  the  "  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,"  we  take  occasion 
to  thank  you  for  your  action,  and  to  say  that  the  location  is  pertectlv  accept- 
able to  us,  and  that  it  will  no  doubt  meet  with  the  grateful  approval  of  the 
Society,  when  the  result  is  reported  by  us,  at  its  next  meeting  at  Rock  Island 
Illinois,  on  September  15th.  ' 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  H.  Markland, 
^  Wm.  W.  Belknap, 

D.  B.  Henderson, 
Comvuttte  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

War  Department,  ) 

Washington  City,  August  IS,  1886.) 
Gentlemen:-!  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
act  approved  May  17th,  1SS6,  authorizing  the  removal  of  the  statue  of  Maior- 
General  John  A.  Rawlins  from  its  present  location  to  a  site  to  be  selected  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  selected  for  said  site  the 
reservation  in  this  city,  known  as  '"No.  2,^,."  between  Eighth  and  Ninth 
streets  west,  at  the  intersection  of  Pennsylvania  and  Louisiana  avenues  and 
that  the  necessary  orders  have  accordingly  been  given  for  the  removal. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  C.  Drum, 
Colonel  A.  H.  Markland,  "^'""^  Secretary  of  War. 

General  Wm.  W.  Belknap, 
Honorable  D.  B.  Henderson, 

Committee  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Washington,  £>.  C 
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Mr.  Ermentrout,  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  submitted  the 
following  report:     [To  accompany  bill  H.  R.  606.] 

The  bill  (H.  R.  606)  is  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  the  removal  of  the 
statue  of  Maior-General  John  A.  Rawlins  from  its  present  location  to  a  site 
to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  committee  finds  that  said  statue  was  erected  in  Rawlins  Square,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
June  22d,  1S74,  (iS  Stat,  at  Large,  143),  which,  after  making  an  appropria- 
tion, provides  that  "the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  place  the  statue  in 
Rawlins  Square,  or  such  other  reservation  in  the  city  of  Washington  as  he 
mav  select." 

The  then  Secretary  of  War,  General  W.  W.  Belknap,  selected  Rawlins 
Square,  where  the  statue  was  placed  in  November,  1S75. 

Rawlins  Square  is  in  a  part  of  the  city  seldom  visited  by  our  people,  being 
in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  city.  Many  people  come  and  go  from  the 
National  Capital  who  never  see  Rawlins  Square  or  the  statue  of  this  dis- 
tinguished citizen  and  soldier  of  the  Republic. 

We  here  incorporate  the  address  of  the  committee  of  the  Society  of  the 
Armv  of  the  Tennessee,  which  shows  at  once  the  unsuitable  character  of  the 
location,  and  the  desire  of  his  old  comrades  in  arms  for  the  change  contem- 
plated by  this  bill: 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  19,  1885. 

Sir:— At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  held  at 
Chicago,  September  9th  and  loth,  1SS5,  the  undersigned  were  appointed,  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Society,  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  War 
in  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  statue  of  Major-General  John  A.  Rawlins, 
late  Secretary  of  War,  from  its  present  site  in  the  city  of  Washington,  to  an- 
other, to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  enter  into  an  argument  to  show  the  propriety 
of  a  change  of  location  for  the  statue.  That  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who 
will  visit  the  present  site,  the  selection  for  which  was  made  when  the  great 
improvements  of  the  city  of  Washington  were  in  an  embryo  state,  and  when 
there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  selection  was  a  most  eligible  one. 
Time  and  the  progress  of  improvement  has  shown  that  it  is  not  only  out  of 
place  but  out  of  the  way  of  all  who  would  appreciate  the  object  of  its  erection. 

Not  one-tenth  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Washington  now  know  its  loca- 
tion, and  not  one  visitor  in  ten  thousand  could  find  it.  General  Rawlins  was 
too  intimately  identified  with  the  War  Department,  and  his  history  as  a  soldier 
is  too  well-known  to  require  one  word  in  favor  of  a  more  prominent  site  for 
the  statue  to  commemorate  his  memory. 

Th«  cost  of  transferring  the  statue  and  erecting  it  on  a  site  to  be  selected  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  would  be  but  a  trifle,  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  at 
most. 

We  most  respectfully  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
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Tennessee,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  will  take  such  steps  as  ho  may  think 
necessary,  or  in  his  judgment  may  be  proper,  looking  to  a  change  of  the  statue 
from  its  present  to  a  more  prominent  site,  to  the  evA  that  it  may  be  seen  by  all 
who  appreciate  manliness,  soldierly'  qualities  and  executive  capacity. 

The  letter  of  General  Andrew  Hickenlooper,  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  notifying  us  of  our  appointment 
for  the  purpose  named,  is  herewith  appended. 

Very  respectfully,  jour  obedient  servants. 

A.  II.  Markland, 
Wm.  W.  Belknap, 
D.  B.  Henderson, 
Committee  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  cf  the  Tennessee. 
Hon.  W.  C.  Endicott, 

Secretary  of  War. 

General  Newton,  Chief  of  Engineers,  finds  that  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
change  will  be  about  $250.00. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  development  of  the  city,  since  the  selection  of 
Rawlins  Square,  has  made  undesirable  a  location,  which,  at  the  time  of  selec- 
tion, gave  promise  of  being  a  pleasant  part  of  the  city. 

it  will  be  noticed  that  General  Belknap,  who,  as  Secretarv  of  War,  made 
the  selection,  is  now  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  urging  the  passage  of  the  bill  under  consideration. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  President: — The  next  business  in  order  is  current  business. 
Under  that  head  it  is  in  order  to  present  any  business.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  any  suggestions  on  any  pertinent  topic. 

Captain  Riebsame: — Mr.  President:  If  there  is  no  provision 
now  to  that  effect,  I  wish  to  move  that  hereafter  the  names  of 
members  attending  the  meetings  be  published  in  our  annual 
reports. 

The  Secretary: — That  has  not  been  done  heretofore,  because  it 
is  not  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  but  I  have  told  a 
half  a  dozen  gentlemen  this  morning,  that  I  wanted  them  to  see 
that  everybody  was  registered.  The  reason  I  have  not  published 
the  names  heretofore  is,  that  nearly  one-half  the  members  present 
never  zuoiild  register.  If  you  will  register  this  year,  all  that  regis- 
ter will  be  published. 

The  President: — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  put  that  as  a  motion; 
I  suppose  the  Secretary's  statement  covers  the  point. 

Captain  Riebsame: — That  is  satisfactory. 

Colonel   Fletcher: — Mr.    Chairman:      The    Secretary    read,  a 
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while  ago,  a  despatch  or  commimication  from  a  Post  at  Atlanta, 
inviting  the  Society  to  meet  there.  I  move  that  that  matter  be 
referred  to  the  committee  on  time  and  place  of  our  next  meeting. 

The  President: — That  is  contained  in  the  report  of  our  Corres- 
ponding Secretary.     The  committee  are  advised  of  it. 

The  Secretary: — It  has  been  handed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Colonel  Fletcher: — Then  we  may  consider  the  subject  as  re- 
ferred to  them.'' 

The  President: — Yes  sir. 

Surgeon  Plummer,  Chairman  Local  Committee,  explained  the 
arrangements  for  excursions  for  the  afternoons  of  to-day  and  to- 
morrow, and  exercises  for  this  evening,  at  Opera  House,  includ- 
ing welcome  addresses,  response  and  oration. 

On  motion  of  General  Pearson: 

Resolved.  That  the  Society  now  adjourn  until  the  hour  of  ex- 
ercises of  annual  oration  and  addresses  as  arranged  by  the  Local 
Committee. 
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September  15,  1886. 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
annual  address  was  held  in  the  Opera  House,  and  arranged  by 
the  Local  Committee.  Many  members  were  on  the  stage  as  also 
other  distinguished  gentlemen. 

At  S:io  o'clock  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  said: 

The  Society  will  now  come  to  order;  and  in  order  that  all  within 
the  hearing  of  my  voice,  may  understand,  I  will  explain  that  this 
is  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  the 
nineteenth  since  the  close  of  the  war.  We  are  always  most 
happy  to  see  the  families  of  our  soldier  friends  and  indeed  all 
o-ood  citizens.  We  welcome  you  all  to  our  hall,  and  bespeak  on 
your  part  a  close  attention  to  the  observances  of  our  Society, 
which  I  know  will  entertain,  instruct  and  interest  you.  We  al- 
ways commence  our  proceedings  by  a  prayer.  We  did  hope  to 
have  our  fellow  member.  Bishop  Fallows  of  Chicago,  here,  but 
he  is  not  present;  therefore  I  call  upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marquis  of 
your  own  city  of  Rock  Island,  to  open  this  meeting  with  a  prayer. 

Rev.  Marquis  rising,  and  the  audience  standing,  he  said: 

Let  us  unite  in  prayer.  Oh,  God  we  recognize  Thee  as  the 
Sovereio-n  Ruler  of  the  armies  of  Heaven,  and  of  the  children  of 
men;  and  we  rejoice  that  it  is  our  privilege  upon  all  occasions 
that  are  righteous  in  Thy  sight,  to  invoke  Thy  presence  and  Thy 
blessing.  Be  Thou  with  us  to-night,  and  sanctify  all  that  is  said 
and  done  to  Thy  honor  and  Thy  glory.  Gathered  together  as 
citizens  of  a  common  country,  we  praise  Thee,  Heavenly  Father, 
for  the  manifold  blessings  which  Thou  hast  showered  upon  us. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  prosperity  cf  our  land;  for  the  plenty 
with  which  Thou  hast  blest  it.  We  thank  Thee,  Heavenly 
Father,  for  its  many  homes,  for  its  peace,  and  we  praise  Thee 
that  Thou  art  in  our  midst,  that  Thou  art  guiding  and  controlling, 
and  that  as  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  the  years,  we  can 
see  that  Thou  hast  been  with  us.  and  that  even  when  the  storm- 
cloud  hung  the  lowest,  and  when  the  deep  currents  of  the  nations' 
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life  blood  flowed  the  deepest,  even  then  Thou  wert  with  us,  over- 
ruling all  the  passions  of  men,  for  Thy  honor  and  Thy  glory,  and 
bringing  out  of  them  a  greater  liberty,  a  deeper,  stronger,  and 
more  precious  union  in  our  Nation.  We  beseech  Thee,  Heavenly 
Father,  that  Thy  care  over  us  may  continue,  and  that  we  may  be 
a  people,  whose  God  is  the  Lord.  We  beseech  Thee,  that  Thou 
would'st  grant  Thy  blessing  upon  the  association  that  meets  here 
this  evening,  and  under  whose  auspices  we  are  assembled.  Oh, 
Lord,  bless  those  who  have  bravely  risked  life  in  their  country's 
service,  and  as  they  shall  gather  up  the  memories  of  those  past 
dangers  and  hardships  together,  we  pray  Thee  that  Thou  would'st 
bless  them.  We  beseech  Thee,  Heavenly  Father,  that  Thou  wilt 
continue  to  preserve  in  our  midst,  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  love  of 
this  land  of  ours  and  that  we  may  ever  be  a  people  who  are  faith- 
ful unto  the  liberties  and  the  obligations  and  the  privileges  which 
Thou  hast  committed  to  our  trust.  Lord,  we  pray  Thee,  that 
Thou  wilt  guide  all  the  destinies  of  our  land;  we  pray  Thee,  that 
from  the  national  halls  of  legislation  to  the  humblest  home  in  the 
land  loyal  hearts  may  watch  over  the  purity,  the  prosperity  and  the 
peace  of  our  country,  and  that  we  may  all  at  last  gather  as  good 
soldiers  and  as  citizens  of  a  better  country,  in  a  reunion  above,  to 
part  no  more  forever.      We  ask  it  through  Christ,  Amen. 

The  President: — Comrades:  Inasmuch  as  we  are  to  be  wel- 
comed to  the  city  of  Rock  Island,  and  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  I 
will  request  Doctor  Plummer,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Committee,  to  take  charge  of  the  proceedings  until    that  is  done. 

Doctor  Plummer: — I  will  introduce  to  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  and  the  audience  here  assembled,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  city  of  Rock  Island,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lundy,  a  member  of 
the  City  Council,  who  will  address  the  Society  on  behalf  of  the 
city. 

Mr.  Lundy  spoke  for  the  city  as  follows: 

General  Sherman  and  Members  of  the  Society  of  the 

Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  Ladies: 

Since  the  organization  of  our  city  in  1S41  the  people  have 
experienced  no  pleasure  so  agreeable,  no  opportunity  so  great,  as 
that  accorded  to  them  upon  this  auspicious  occasion. 

The  gathering  together  in  these  days  of  peace  and  National 
prosperity  of  the  great  soldiers,  to  the  grand  heroes  whom  this 
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Union  of  States— our  own  great  Nation — owes  its  preservation 
and  perpetuation,  to  them  is  an  event  which  only  they  can  fully 
appreciate  who  together  have  fearlessly  liraved  the  dangers  of 
the  battlefield,  the  trials,  and  hardships,  and  privations  of  a  sol- 
dier's life  encountered  during  the  dark  hours  of  the  dreary  and 
desolate  days  of  a  vigorous  campaign;  that  these — ours — the  Na- 
tion's honored  soldiers  and  veteran  heroes,  should  Hght  their 
camp-fires  amidst  those  of  our  humble  but  hospitable  homes  and 
mingle  with  us  while  each  to  the  other  recites  some  thrilling  in- 
cident indelibly  engraved  upon  the  tablets  of  his  memory  during 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  is  an  event  which  the  good  people  of 
our  city  can  appreciate.  Soldiers  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  the  memory  of  those  of  your  number  whom  the 
Great  Commander  above  has  called  to  join  His  army  in  the  realms 
of  eternity  we  revere. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  with  us  to-day  we  extend  a  greetino- 
sincere,  heartfelt,  and  cordial,  and  trust  that  long  after  you  have 
sought  the  hearthstone  of  your  own  homes,  within  your  hearts 
will  linger  happy  recollections  of  your  visit  with  us.  In  the  name 
of  the  city  and  citizens,  again  I  bid  you  welcome.      [Applause.] 

Surgeon  Plummer:— Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  now 
have  the  honor  of  presenting  Governor  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  who 
will  deliver  an  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

General  Oglesby  said: 

Mr.   PresideiNt,  and   Gentlemen  of  the    Society   of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee: 

I  consider  it  no  small  honor  that  adventitiously  it  is  my  lot 
to  welcome  you  to  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  In  most  fitting,  proper,  and  modest  terms,  you  have 
just  been  welcomed  to  the  hospitality  of  the  city  of  Rock  Island. 
As  long  as  history  shall  faithfully  record  the  meritorious  deeds  of 
the  worthy  men  of  the  world,  worthy  because  of  the  illustrious 
benefits  they  have  conferred  upon  mankind,  your  names  will 
fitly  find  a  brilliant  page  in  the  annals  of  time.  It  is  very  pleas- 
ant to  me,  gentlemen,  that  it  so  happens  you  are  to  be  welcomed 
this  time  by  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  population.  In 
this  ofiicial  gathering  and  reunion  of  your  Society,  you  meet  in 
the  midst  of  the  simple  and  honest  yeomanry  of  the  North- 
west.    It  has  been  quite  usual,  as  we  know,  for  your  Society  to 
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grace  with  its  presence,  the  hirger  cities  of  the  Northwest.  The 
great,  active,  industrious,  busy  cities  have  required  of  you  gener- 
ally, thai  you  should  meet  in  their  midst.  This  time  a  partial 
deviation  from  the  usual  and  long-established  custom,  you  meet 
as  I  said,  in  an  agricultural,  commercial  and  manufacturing  com- 
munity. It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  a  remnant  of  that 
army,  that  o;rand  army,  can  yet  be  found  to  meet  in  such  a  com- 
munity that  the  people  may  have  r.  brief  opportunity,  of  looking 
for  a  da}'  or  two  into  the  faces  of  the  men,  into  the  faces  of  the 
solders,  who  contributed  the  best  brain,  the  best  thought,  the 
best  pliysicai  e3ort,.and  their  best  blood  for  the  preservation  of 
that  union  that  makes  happy  this  yeomanry  that  welcomes  yoU 
in  its  midst      [Applause.] 

We  altogether  overestimate  the  brilliant  characters  that  come 
down  to  us  in  history.  It  is  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view.  The  men  we  see  about  us  to-day,  still  moving  and  breath- 
ing, are  as  great  as  the  men  who  have  preceded  us  in  history, 
[Applause.]  That  man  is  great,  who  fits  the  circumstances  ot 
the  times.  That  man  is  great  in  poetry,  art,  literature,  or  song,  in 
statesmanship,  in  invention,  discovery,  mathematics,  or  commerce, 
that  shows  himself  equal  to  and  v/orthy  of  the  occasion.  [Ap- 
plause.] It  is  no  use  running  to  Africa  to  find  Hannibal,  no  use 
running  to  the  ancient  Egypt  to  find  Osirus,  no  usv"?  running  to 
Rome  to  find  a  Caesar,  no  use  running  to  France  to  find  a  Napo- 
leon,  to  England  to  find  a  Wellington,  or  to  Germany  to  find  a 
Blucher;  let  us  make  our  inquisitive  research  right  among  our 
own  people  to  find  great  generals,  able  to  command,  and  grand 
armies  to  win  magnificent  battles.  [Applause.]  The  present  is 
always  equal  to  the  past,  or  progress  is  a  failure  and  civilization 
is  a  fraud.  We  think  of  the  statesmanship  of  the  past,  we  think 
of  the  soldiership  of  the  past.  We  think  of  the  smart  Alecks  of 
the  past,  [laughter]  and  close  our  eyes  tight,  in  the  presence  of 
the  majestic  hearts,  souls  and  spirits,  that  lend  power,  and  glory, 
and  dignity,  and  splendor  to  the  age  in  which  we  live.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  owe  a  good  deal  to  the  past.  Thank  God,  and  such 
other  instrumentalities  as  were  necessary,  that  I  was  born  at  all. 
[Great  laughter  and  applause.]  I  am  glad  I  was;  but  I  beg  most 
respectfully  to  suggest,  in  the  presence  of  this  indulgent  audi- 
ence, that  I  have  ever  felt  since  I  have  moved  upon  the  earth, 
that  my  allegiance  is  due  to  the  living  rather  than    the   dead 
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[Applause.]     We  have  to  look  but  a  brief  span  into  the  past  to 
see   a  few  of  the   greatest   hearts   and   greatest  minds  that  ever 
honored  the  world.     It  is  but  the  other  day  that  Washington 
lived.     Pie  almost  belongs  to  the  nineteenth  century.     It  was  but 
the  other  day  that  the  band  of  patriotic  warriors  that  surrounded 
and  supported  him,  who  led  our  poor  little  revolutionary  army 
successfully  through  that  trying  ordeal  in  which  we  got  whipped 
twelve   times  out   of  thirteen,    [laughter]   yet   beat   in   the   end. 
'Twas  but  the  other  day,  there  descended  to  the  grave  that  o-reat 
and   God- like  man,   whose   head   on   earth   and    in   the   heavens 
rises  above  the  clouds  of  the  misty  past,  the  glorious  and  immor- 
tal Lincoln.     [Applause.]     'Twas  but  the  other  day,  only  the  other 
day,  that  that  modest,  quiet  farmer  boy,  born  and  reared  in  the 
hills  of  Ohio,  passed  across  the  waters  of  the  dark  and  unfathom- 
able river.     'Twas  but  the  other  day,  that  he  left  the  world,  left 
it  better  than   he   found   it,  left   our  republic   stronger   than    he 
found  it.     'Twas  but  the  other  day  that  that  modest  soldier,  that 
immortal  citizen,  who  for  years  lived  in  the  Northwest,  born  in 
ihe  Northwest,  lived  in  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Illinois,  picked  up  by 
the  inscrutable  hand  of  Providence,  lifted  from  the   mysterious 
depths  of  the  unfathomable  unknown,  plucked  as  it  were  from 
the  wave   of  time  and  lifted  to  the  front  of  the  grand   circum- 
stances that  led  him  on  to  grand  generalship,  'twas  but  the  other 
day  that  General  Grant  died,  and  left  our   country.       [Subdued 
applause.]     No  greater  statesman  in  antiquity  than   Lincoln,  no 
greater  soldier  of  the  past  than  Grant.       [Applause.]      Around 
Lincoln  gathered  a  grand  army  of  statesmen,  patriotic,  bold  men, 
who   could   prepare   all  the   necessary  means   to  enable  a  grand 
people  in   a  great  republic  to  triumphantly   march    across    the 
bloody  cataclysm  that  stood  before  them,  for  four  long  years  of 
civil  war.     [Applause.]    Around  Grant  gathered  a  galaxy  of  sol- 
diers, common  citizen  soldiers,  it  makes  no  difference  where  they 
were  educated,  whether  at  West  Point  Academy,  or  East  Point 
Academy,   [laughter]   a  grand   body  of  soldiers   gathered   about 
that  great  one.     Perhaps  it  is  too  soon  to  sav,  while  they  live, 
that  they  were  the  equals  of  Grant.     It  may  be  premature  and 
out  of  good  taste  to  say  so;  but  whether  equal  to  Grant  or  not, 
God   knows   they  were   equal   to   the   emergencies   of  the   time. 
[Applause.] 

The  gentlemen   composing  the   Society  of  the   Army  of  the 
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Tennessee,  are  drifting  and  floating  about  the  atmosphere  of 
American  society  and  American  circumstances  as  moths  and 
things  of  beauty,  floating  around  here  yet  with  a  Httle  life  in  them, 
and  once  a  year  some  community  or  other,  and  fortunately  Dav- 
enport, Moline  and  Rock  Island,  this  time,  gets  a  squint  at  them. 
[Laughter.]  They  are  modest  men.  I  say  this  after  due  reflec- 
tion. [Laughter.]  Modest  men,  prudent  men,  admirable  men  in  any 
walk  of  life,  you  will  find  them.  Floating  about  upon  the  casual 
waves  of  time,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  flitting  things  of 
beauty.  [Laughter.]  I  mean  it  in  a  higher  sense  than  you  take  it. 
Living  with  us  but  for  a  few  brief  hours,  yet  whose  souls  have 
agonized  in  tlie  bitter  and  sorrowful  school  of  experience,  in  the 
terrible  and  fiery  ordeal  of  the  battlefield,  for  you  and  I,  our  Na- 
tion and  our  flag.  [Applause.]  All  very  delightful  now,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  I  am  on  your  side  to-night,  speaking  for  you. 
Remember  you  and  I  are  welcoming  these  gentlemen.  Your  in- 
strument, I  happen  adventitiously  to  be  for  the  hour.  My  lot  in 
a  few  years  will  be  that  bourne  whence  no  traveler  returns, 
but  our  happy  lot  for  an  hour  is  to  be  presented  to  but  a  remnant 
of  that  grand  army.  How  comfortable,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
are.  Oh,  how  self-satisfied  we  are;  how  our  fields  are  tilled;  how 
our  furrows  are  plouglied;  how  commerce  plows  its  way  over 
the  breasts  of  tlie  oceans  of  the  world,  and  up  our  interior  inlets 
to  the  heart  of  the  country;  how  the  grand  scheme  of  manufac- 
ture, in  its  thousand  branches,  goes  quietly  on;  how  we  all  move 
forward  on  the  high  plane  of  life,  satisfied,  self-satisfied  with  the 
flag  peacefully  waving  over  us,  protected  by  it,  while  we  smile 
at  it,  and  in  derision  sometimes  so  far  forget  ourselves  as  to  scoff* 
at  it.  That  flag,  that  union,  this  pleasant  nation,  our  own  glori- 
ous sister  State  across  the  river;  our  own  glorious  State  of  Illi- 
nois, with  their  peaceful  interests,  self-satisfled,  self-contained, 
march  on  through  the  career  of  life.  How  comfortable  we  all 
are  now.  How  satisfied  with  our  lot  now.  Peace  has  come,  and 
war  has  gone.  The  angry  sound  of  the  cannon,  the  reverberat- 
ing notes  of  infantry  and  mad  artillery  are  no  longer  heard.  How 
joyous  and  pleasant  it  is  to  live  in  a  world  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Do  you  know,  thoughtless  multitudes,  do  you  know, 
women  and  men  of  America,  do  you  know  but  for  the  leadership 
and  heroism  of  such  men  as  you  look  upon  to-night,  sitting  on 
this  platform,  all  would  have  been  wrecked  and  sunk  in  the  ugly 
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chasm  of  despair  and  misery.  [Applause.]  Enough.  You  un- 
derstand me,  and  I  understand  you.  I  speak  with  your  consent. 
Again  in  your  name,  and  leaping  beyond  the  confines  of  this  au- 
dience, unbound  by  the  limitations  of  the  flowing  rivers,  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  the  entire  State,  I  assume  the  authority, 
whether  conferred  upon  me  constitutionally  or  not,  as  Governor 
of  the  State,  gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, in  the  name  of  liberty  and  in  the  name  of  God  and  in  the 
name  of  Illinois,  I  welcome  you  to  the  hosj^itality  of  this  great 
State.     [Great  and  continued  applause.] 

The  President: — Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  welcome  which  we  have  just  heard 
so  eloquently  in  words  from  Mr.  Lundy,  of  this  city,  and  the 
Governor  of  Illinois.  I  thank  them  personally  and  as  President 
of  the  Society.  You  w^ho  listened  to  Governor  Oglesby's  impas- 
sioned words  will  remember  that  he  is  one  of  us.  He  has  felt  the 
sting  of  a  bullet.  He  knows  how  a  soldier  feels,  and  when  he 
stands  upon  his  feet  you  can  read  it  at  the  very  ends  of  his  fin- 
gers.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Lundy  and  Governor  Oglesby:  I  thank  you  in  the  name 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  for  the  hearty  wel- 
come you  have  given  us  and  for  the  kindly  greetings  which  meet 
us  at  every  corner  of  your  streets.  The  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
is  gone,  passed  into  history,  and  of  the  few  who  are  hereto-night, 
known  to  me  personally,  but  may  be  not  to  the  audience,  many 
commanded  armies,  some  divisions,  some  brigades,  some  were 
staff*  oflicers.  I  remember  them  all;  but  it  is  very  hard  for  me 
even  at  this  time  to  see  before  me  the  old  soldiers  that  marched 
and  tramped  with  us  through  the  South,  yet  each  and  every  one 
of  them  is  an  epitome,  is  in  himself  a  history,  and  he  can  tell  the 
tale  of  the  war  better  than  I  can,  and  better  than  any  one  who 
did  not  cross  the  Ohio  during  the  war.  The  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee took  its  name  from  the  river  Tennessee,  just  as  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  took  its  name  from  the  river  Potomac,  the  Cum- 
berland from  the  Cumberland,  the  Ohio  from  the  Ohio,  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  the  Mississippi.  We  naturally  divide  into  families  in 
ordinary  life.  So  armies  take  family  names,  and  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  was  that  small  body  of  men  which,  led  by  General  Grant, 
went  up  the  Tennessee  river  in  the  winter  of  iS6i-'62  and  first 
fought  at  Henrv  and  Donelson.     At  that  time  it  was  not  known 
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as  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  but  soon  after  it  grew  into  a  name, 
and  then  fought  at  Sliiioh,  afterwards  at  Vicksburg,  and  finally, 
after — I  don't  want  to  call  it  a  defeat,  because  I  know  I  might  not 
convince  some  of  my  Cumberland  friends — but  after  the  shaking 
up  they  got  at  CliicUamauga  we  went  to  their  relief  [Laughter.] 
There  General  Grant  assumed  the  great  character  which  he  after- 
wards carried  to  the  end  of  the  war.  The  battle  of  Chattanooga 
was  fought  by  the  Armies  of  the  Cumberland,  Ohio  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  afterwards  commenced  the  Atlanta  campaign,  which 
you  all,  even  the  children  in  the  audience,  must  recall.  We  went 
to  Atlanta,  fighting  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  during 
which  time,  not  for  a  minute,  nor  an  hour,  nor  a  day,  was  there  an 
intermission  of  shot  and  shell  and  the  sounds  of  battle — a  battle  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days'  duration  in  which  we  were  suc- 
cessful. Then  to  Savannah,  and  from  Savannah  northward  until 
our  enemy  threw  up  the  sponge  and  cried  enough.  [Applause.] 
The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  does  not  boast  of  its  history,  for  it 
was  the  first  to  say,  "  Go  home  and  behave  yourselves  and  we 
will  forgive  you  cheerfully."  I  think  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
composed  of  sixty-five  thousand  of  the  best  men  in  America,  of 
which  General  Logan  was  the  head  [applause],  was  the  first  to 
say,  "Go  home;  obey  the  laws  of  the  place  where  you  live,  be 
good  citizens  and  you  shall  be  free  from  further  prosecution  or 
further  punishment."  They  are  under  that  ban  still.  The  men 
who  fought  against  us  during  the  war  are  still  paroled  prisoners. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  forget  it.  [Applause.]  But  we  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  do  not  wish  to  revive  any  such  thoughts. 
We  come  here  with  kindness  in  our  hearts,  with  charity  to  all, 
and  malice  to  none,  to  exchange  the  greetings  of  old  soldiers,  to 
be  thankful  that  we  are  still  alive,  and  to  meet  our  fellow-citizens 
in  their  prosperity  and  happiness;  and  if  any  word  we  may  say  or 
any  deeds  we  may  do  will  add  to  their  happiness  I  believe  that 
every  member  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  that  still  survives 
will  give  them  a  helping  hand  and  a  cheering  word.  And  now, 
my  fellow-soldiers,  in  your  name,  as  your  mouth-piece,  as  your 
President,  I  again  return  thanks  ro  the  communities  in  which  we 
now  are— the  city  of  Rock  Island  and  the  great  State  of  Ilhnois. 
[Applause.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  now  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
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\.o  you  the  orator  of  the  evening,  General  Chetlain,  and  beg  you 
will  give  him  your  close  attention. 


SPEECH  OF  GENERAL  CHETLAIN. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society: 

To  the  intelligent  student,  the  history  of  the  republics  that 
have  risen,  flourished  and  declined,  is  full  of  interest.    The  idea  of 
a  government  of  the  people  has  prevailed  among  civilized  nations 
from  the  earliest  times.     The  Grecians,  Romans,  Carthagenians  of 
ancient  times  and  the  Italians  and  Dutch  of  a  more  recent   date 
acting  upon  that  idea,  founded  governments  republican  in  form. 
In  modern  times,  a  score  of  republics  have  sprung  into  existence 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  being  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant.     In  history,  all  governments   not   monarchial  have  been 
called  republics.     The  Greek,  Roman  and  Dutch  republics   were 
nearly  pure  democracies.     The  founders  of  our  republics,  with  a 
wisdom   and  foresight  never  before  equaled,  gave  to  the  world  a 
form  of  government  purely  democratic,  with  safeguards  to  insure 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.     Its   central   idea    was 
that  all   men    were   created    free   and    equal.     Like    many    other 
republics,  its  independence  was  gained    through   great   suflering 
and   generous   bloodshed.     All   its   physical    environments    were 
favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  government  of  the 
people.     The  country  occupied  was  isolated  and   embraced    the 
finest    part    of    the    best    continent    on    the    globe.     Its    people, 
although  of  different  nationalities,  were  for  the  most  part  simple 
in  their  tastes  and  modes  of  living,  intelligent,   industrious   and 
moral  to  a  degree  seldom  before   known.     Great   prosperitv   was 
vouchsafed   to  the  new  Republic,  and  from  a  population  of  less 
than  4,000,000  at  the  time  of  its  formation  it  rose  in  three-quarters 
of  a  century  to  nearly  40,000,000,  with  corresponding  increase  in 
material   wealth.     It  is  a  remarkable   fact   that   the  founders    of 
this   model   republic,    having    suffered    oppression  and   injustice, 
and  fully  appreciating  the  value  of  personal  liberty,  should   have 
formed  a  government  based  on  the  idea  of  liberty  and  equality, 
when  a  large  part  of  its  people  were  held  as  slaves  and  regarded 
as  chattels  by  the  organic  law  of  several  states.      This  incongruity 
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was  the  result  of  mutual  concessions,  but  was  ever  after  a  source 
of  bitter  contention. 

Two  types  of  civilization  took  root  on  the  same  soil;  one  repre- 
sented by  the  Puritan  element,  and  occupying  the  Northern 
States,  was  irreconcilably  opposed  to  human  bondage,  and  from 
its  traditions,  education  and  modes  of  living,  was  especially 
adapted  to  a  democratic  government.  The  other,  occupying  the 
Southern  States,  represented  various  kinds  of  people,  of  difier- 
ent  antecedents  from  the  former,  less  simple  in  their  tastes  and 
manner  of  living,  and,  believing  in  the  right  of  one  man  to  hold 
his  fellow  in  slavery,  was  better  fitted  for  an  oligarchy  than 
a  democracy.  These  two  elements  had  become  so  interwoven 
in  the  social  fabric  of  the  country  that  it  was  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  separate  them,  and  by  the  union  of  the  two 
was  made  possible  the  formation  of  the  new  government.  As 
might  have  been  foreseen,  two  such  incongruous  elements  could 
not  long  continue  in  harmony  under  one  flag.  An  "  irrepressil)le 
conflict"  soon  began.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  enacted  by 
Congress  at  the  dictation  of  the  slave-holding  states,  but  its  en- 
forcement was  often  resisted  by  citizens  of  the  free  states,  who 
regarded  the  law  as  unjust  and  iniquitous. 

Population  and  material  wealth  in  the  free  states  increased 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  slave  states.  New  states  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  free  states. 
The  slave  states,  fearing  that  their  power  in  the  general  govern- 
ment was  being  weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  became  restless  and 
discontented.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
slave  states  in  Congress  to  extend  the  institution  of  slavery  into 
the  new  territories.  This  measure  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  free  states.  After  a  long  contest  the 
South  was  defeated,  and  slavery  was  restricted  to  the  slave-hold- 
ing states.  Intense  bitterness  of  feeling  was  aroused  in  the  slave 
states.  The  free  states  were  charged  with  bad  faith,  and  with  a 
determination  to  disregard  all  the  sacred  rights  guaranteed  to 
slave  states  by  the  Constitution.  The  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  was  used  as  a  pretext  for  the  slave 
states  to  secede  from  the  Union,  a  right  they  claimed  under  the 
Constitution.  State  after  state  seceded,  and  a  confederacy  of 
these  states  was  formed  with  slavery  as  its  chief  corner-stone. 
Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  Fort  Sumter  was  fired 
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upon.  With  this  overt  act  of  treason  and  rebelHon  by  the  new 
confederacy,  closed  the  first  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  great 
American  Repubhc. 

The  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  startled  and  aroused  the  North  to 
action.  The  excitement  everywhere  was  deep  and  intense.  At 
once  a  call  was  made  by  President  Lincoln  for  volunteers  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion.  From  the  factory,  the  field,  the  workshop, 
and  the  counting-room  came  forth  stalwart  and  patriotic  men,' 
ready  to  do  and  die,  if  need  be,  to  save  the  Nation's  life.  Who 
can  ever  forget  the  response  to  that  call,  so  prompt,  so  wide- 
reaching;  so  honest,  so  determined.?  A  well  organized  army 
sprang  into  existence  as  if  by  magic.  No  such  army  was  ever 
before  seen,  an  army  that  contained  so  much  of  the  intelligence; 
of  the  culture,  of  the  skill  of  a  nation.  Soon  began  the'  most 
gigantic  and  terrible  civil  war  the  world  has  ever  known.  The 
South  marshaled  its  forces  to  perpetuate  its  cherished  institution 
and  to  gain  its  independence.  The  North,  acting  in  pure  self- 
defense,  threw  its  army  of  patriots  into  the  breach  to  suppress  an 
unjustifiable  rebellion,  to  bring  the  rebels  to  submission,  and  to 
avenge  the  insult  that  had  been  offered  the  flag  of  the  Nation. 
With  a  singular  magnanimity  the  people  of  the  North  had  no 
thought  or  intention  of  destroying  slavery,  the  cause  of  the  rebel- 
lion, nor  of  interfering  in  any  way  with  an  institution  recognized 
by  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  Battle  after  battle  was  fought 
in  quick  succession  with  varying  and  indecisive  results. 

The  National  government  threw  into  the  contest  men  and 
money  without  stint.  Before  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the 
war,  however,  it  was  feared  at  the  seat  of  government  that  the 
people  of  the  North,  having  become  dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of 
success  of  the  Union  army  in  its  operations  against  the  rebels, 
would  withhold  the  cheerful  support  they  had  given  the  govern- 
ment up  to  that  time,  and  that  a  general  draft  would  have  to  be 
resorted  to  to  fill  the  depleted  ranks  of  the  army,  and  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  for  troops.  All  will  recollect  those  dark  days, 
when  the  volunteer  soldiers  all  along  the  battle  line  appealed  to 
the  loyal  masses  of  the  North  to  stand  firm  by  the  government, 
and  to  furnish  all  the  men  needed  for  a  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Again  were  the  people  of  the  North  aroused,  and  again 
responded  promptly  and  generously.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
it  would  be  necessary  as  a  war  measure  to  abolish  slavery,  the 
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cause  of  the  war.  The  proclamation  of  emancipation  was  issued 
by  President  Lincoln,  giving  freedom  to  all  the  slaves  in  the  Re- 
public. It  was  then  decided  by  the  Government  to  place  the 
freedmen  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  a  policy  at  first  unpopular  in 
the  army  and  in  some  parts  of  the  North.  Its  wisdom,  however, 
soon  became  apparent,  for  by  the  autumn  of  1864,  the  army  had 
been  augmented  by  nearly  200,000  effective  colored  troops.  Had 
not  this  policy  been  adopted  and  vigorously  carried  out,  the  ser- 
vices of  200,000  additional  white  men  would  have  been  required 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  Although,  often  before 
commented  upon,  I  think  it  not  out  of  place  here  to  say,  that  the 
lack  of  success  of  the  Union  army  the  first  two  years  of  the  war, 
that  caused  so  much  anxiety  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  people 
of  the  North,  was  in  the  end  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  country, 
for  had  the  Union  army  met  with  the  decisive  success  so  much 
desired  and  expected,  and  a  cessation  of  hostilities  followed,  peace 
would  have  found  the  Nation  with  the  institution  of  slavery  still 
intact,  and  before  it  could  have  been  abolished,  in  all  probability, 
another  and  more  bloody  and  destructive  war  would  have  been 
necessar}^  ending  in  a  possible  disruption  of  the  Union.  It  seems 
as  if  the  hand  of  an  all- wise  Providence  had  directed  the  events  of 
the  war,  in  order  that  at  its  close  the  Nation  might  be,  not  partly 
free  and  partly  slave,  but  wholly  free. 

In  that  long  and  bloody  contest  the  patriotic  hosts  of  the  North, 
in  saving  the  country  fiom  disruption  and  ruin,  proved  themselves 
worthy  soldiers  of  the  Republic.  Untaught  in  the  art  of  war,  but 
actuated  by  the  highest  and  noblest  sentiments  of  patriotism,  they 
fought  valiantly,  and  by  their  efficiency  and  heroic  endurance  of 
hardships,  won  the  undying  gratitude  of  their  loyal  countrj'men. 
All  honor  to  the  brave  and  patriotic  soldiers  of  the  Republic. 
Commanded  by  such  able  and  intrepid  leaders  as  Grant,  Sherman, 
Sheridan,  Thomas,  Logan,  Rosecrans,  Buell,  Pope,  McClellan, 
Hancock,  Meade,  Hooker,  Burnside,  and  a  score  more,  nearly  as 
distinguished,  they  made  a  record  of  which  any  Nation  might 
well  be  proud.  After  four  long  and  trying  years  of  conflict,  with 
the  loss  of  500,000  brave  men  and  the  expenditure  of  four  billions 
of  money  the  war  ended,  and  at  Appomattox  the  great  military 
genius  of  the  age,  our  beloved  and  lamented  commander  and  com- 
rade, General  Grant,  formally  received  the  surrender  of  the  army 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy.    [Applause.]     Peace  with  its  ines- 
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timable  blessings  came  once  more  to  our  beloved  country,  and 
our  great  Republic  stands  to-day  a  perfect  Union  of  States,  the 
vexed  question  of  the  right  of  secession  forever  settled,  free  and 
prosperous  with  its  60,000,000  of  people,  the  v^^onder  of  the  world. 
After  the  war  followed  the  reconstruction  of  the  states  recently 
in  rebellion.  With  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  closed  the 
second  epoch  in  the  histor}'  of  the  great  American  Republic. 

We  are  accustomed  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  liaving  the 
best  government  in  the  world,  with  a  people  the  most  free,  jDros- 
perous,  and  happy  to  he  found.  We  may  be  justified  in  this,  l)ut 
the  thoughtful  student  of  history  who  believes  that  the  past  tends 
to  repeat  itself,  is,  if  patriotic,  troubled  when  watching  the  tend- 
encies of  our  Republic.  There  are  evils  that  imperil  the  future  of 
our  Government,  and  to-day  wise  and  patriotic  men  all  over  the 
land  feel  a  deep  solicitude  for  its  welfare  and  permanency. 

One  of  the  evils  menacing  it,  is  the  rapid  growth  of  gigantic 
corporations.  Wendell  Phillips  said,  "our  greatest  danger  now 
in  this  country,  is  corporative  wealth."  Singl}'  and  separately 
these  corporations  may  be  harmless,  but  should  circumstances 
favor  a  combination  of  their  interests,  their  power  in  our  National 
and  State  Legislatures  would  be  irresistible  and  destructive  of 
national  welfare. 

There  is  still  a  greater  danger  to  the  country  in  the  aggregation 
of  great  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  to  the  disadvantage  and 
injurv  of  the  many.  Gradually  the  rich  are  growing  richer,  and 
the  poor  poorer.  With  inci^ease  of  wealth  usually  come  self- 
indulgence,  pride,  and  extravagance.  All  history  shows  that 
wealth  grows  more  and  more  ambitious,  and  that  poverty  in  the 
same  ratio  becomes  more  restless  and  discontented.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  great  Republics  of  Greece,  Rome,  Car- 
thage, Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  that  flourished  and  became 
extinct,  all  received  their  death-blow^  from  the  inordinate  passion 
of  its  citizens  for  money,  and  from  indulgence  in  all  sorts  of  reck- 
less expenditures.  The  rich  citizen  invariabl}^  began  with  great 
simplicity  in  his  tastes  and  style  of  living,  which  in  time  gave 
place  to  extravagance,  social  excesses,  and  laxity  in  morals.  The 
jealousies  and  animosities  growing  out  of  the  greed  of  the  rich 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  discontent  and  unreasonableness  of  the 
poor  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  growing  and  spreading  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.     The  conflict  between  capital  and  labor. 
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between  the  employer  and  employe,  all  over  our  country  is  a  most 
serious  evil,  and  is  deprecated  by  all  good  citizens.  It  has  stalked 
into  our  midst,  and  is  at  our  very  doors.  When,  and  how  this 
difficult  problem  is  to  be  solved,  if  ever,  no  one  has  yet  been  wise 
enough  to  tell.  The  stubborn  law  of  demand  and  supply  of  wage 
labor,  comes  into  the  problem,  seemingly  to  mystify  it. 

A  distinguished  American  statesman  recently  said,  when  speak- 
ing of  our  labor  troubles:  "  It  is  quite  true  that  labor  is  unable  to 
give  a  scientific  account  of  the  disease  which,  it  insists,  now  afflicts 
American  society.  It  may  be  unable  to  name  any  remedy  which 
may  not  be  discredited  as  soon  as  named,  but  it  is  profoundly  con- 
vinced, and  nothing  can  shake  its  conviction,  that  something  is 
radically  evil  in  a  social  and  economic  system  which,  in  twenty 
years  and  in  a  country  of  unexampled  material  prosperity,  pos- 
sessing empires  of  virgin  soil,  causes  the  mass  of  its  citizens  to 
sink  into  the  condition  of  laborers  with  their  hands  for  daily 
wages,  while  a  very  small  minority  entrench  themselves  more  and 
more  securely  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  the 
majority,  and  for  the  purpose  only,  in  many  instances,  of  living 
themselves,  or  enabling  their  children  to  live,  aimless  lives  of  self- 
indulgence." 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  some  philosopher  or'  statesman, 
or  some  party,  wise,  discriminating  and  cognizant  of  all  the  facts 
connected  with  this  mixed  and  difficult  problem,  will  suggest  a 
remedy  for  this  widespread  and  growing  evil,  and  succeed  in 
harmonizing  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  employer  and  the 
employed  to  their  mutual  advantage  and  satisfaction. 

Another  evident  and  grave  evil  is  unrestricted  immigration. 
[Applause.]  We  have  as  a  Nation,  in  a  most  generous  spirit, 
opened  our  doors  to  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  all  nations  who 
desired  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  a  free  and  prosper- 
ous Government,  where  liberty  and  equality  prevail,  and  where 
industry  and  economy  have  their  sure  and  ready  reward. 

From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  our  Republic,  the  toiling 
and  poorly  paid  laborers  of  all  nations  have  come  to  us,  have  be- 
come of  us,  and  have  shared  our  freedom  and  prosperity.  It  must 
be  clear  to  every  intelligent  and  thoughtful  mind  that  the  time  has 
come  for  our  Government  to  guard  with  jealous  care  its  portals, 
so  that  the  pauper,  the  criminal,  and  all  undesirable  classes  do  not 
enter.     [Applause.]     Too  long  have  the  nations  of  the  old  world. 
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Abusing  our  generosity,  poured  in  upon  us  the  scum  and  refuse  of 
their  population  to  till  our  ahnshouses,  our  bridewells,  and  our  pen- 
itentiaries.   Self-protection,  the  first  law  of  nature,  should  impel  us 
to  check  this  evil  by  wise  and  elTective  legislation.     [Applause.] 
For  a  century  past  there  has  come  to  us  from  Europe  and  Great 
Britain  principally,  a  class  of  immigrants  who,  as  a  general  thing, 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  boon  we  so  freely  granted  them, 
and  soon  became  good  and  law-abiding  citizens.     Within  the  past 
twenty -five  years,  however,   there  has  come  to  our  shores   from 
the  West,  mostly  from  China,   a  people  radically  different  from 
the  European.     For    many    years    these    immigrants    were    well 
received,  all  believing  that  they  would  prove  a  desirable  class  of 
laborers,  especially  in  the  construction  of  our  railroads,  and  in 
working  our  mines.       In  time,  however,  it  became  evident  that 
they    were  undesirable   on   account  of  the   peculiarities  of  their 
civilization.     Unlike  other  nationalities,  they  have  never  sought 
to  become  citizens,  but  on  the  contrary,  have  persistently  refused 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.     I  have  always  op- 
2:)osed  Chinese  immigration,  not  wholly  because,  by  their  singular 
habits  and  manner  of  living,  they  have  been   enabled  to  work  in 
almost  every  department   of  manual  labor,   for  less  wages  than 
other  classes,  to   the  disadvantage  and   pecuniary  injury  of  the 
latter,  or  for  any  other  reason,  except  that  they  belong  to  a  non- 
assimilative  race,  who  as  a  class  do  not  and  will  not  become  citi- 
zens.   [Applause.]     Our  Nation  can  not  with  safety  admit  such  a 
race  of  people.    It  would  be  reprehensible  to  take  into  the  human 
stomach  as  food   anything  that  will   not   digest,  assimilate,  and 
make  blood.     So  with  the  body  politic,  it  can  not  afford  to   per- 
mit a  class  of  immigrants  to  come  into  it  who  will  not  cheerfully 
accept  its  conditions   of  citizenship   and   abide   by  its  laws    and 
customs. 

It  may  be  said  that  our  wide  country,  with  its  vast  area  of 
arable  and  productive  soil,  affords  to  the  unemployed  masses  that 
may  be  crowded  in  our  cities,  or  in  the  more  densely  populated 
sections  of  the  country,  a  field,  where  with  small  means  a  com- 
fortable home  and  comparative  independence  can  be  secured. 
True,  this  has  been,  and  may  be  the  case  now,  but  this  will  not 
long  continue  so.  Our  great  unsettled  National  domain  is  gradu- 
ally contracting,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  our  popula- 
tion,   will    have    reached    one    hundred   million,   cheap   and   good 
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agricultural  land  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  obtain.  The 
poor  man  will  not  be  able  then  as  now  to  locate,  pre-empt,  and 
buy  government  land  at  a  nominal  price.  If,  under  all  the  favor- 
able conditions  of  the  present,  we  fail  to  prevent  strikes  and 
other  labor  disturbances,  what  will  it  be  then.? 

The  recent  troubles  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  socialists  and 
anarchists  prove  that  the  generous  conduct  of  our  government  in 
the  past  toward  those  seeking  protection  under  the  broad  folds  of 
the  National  flag  has  been  abused.  Prompt  and  effective  meas- 
ures should  be  adopted  by  the  General  Government  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  such  classes,  and  by  the  several  states  to  put  down 
effectually  all  attempts  to  dictate  to,  or  by  threats  to  menace  the 
peace  and  safety  of  any  citizen.  [Applause.]  The  past  indifference 
of  our  citizens  and  the  laxity  and  inadequacy  of  our  laws  have 
made  possible  the  terrible  scenes  of  bloodshed  witnessed  not  long 
since  in  Haymarket  square,  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  growth  of  cities,  and  the  present  system  of  governing  them 
is  another  great  evil.  In  this  age  of  improved  and  rapid  inter- 
communication, large  cities  increase  in  population  faster  than  the 
rural  districts,  with  their  villages  and  towns.  Fifty  years  hence, 
there  will  be  in  all  probability  in  this  country,  a  half  score  of  cities 
with  a  population  of  one  million  to  five  million  and  at  least  a 
score  more  with  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand  to  one 
million.  Fifty  years  ago  only  one  in  twenty-five  of  the  people  in 
this  country  lived  in  cities  with  a  population  of  over  ton  thousand. 
Now,  less  than  one  in  six  are  found  in  cities  of  that  size.  In  fifty 
years  it  will  probably  be  reduced  to  one  in  four.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  large  cities  attract  the  worst,  as  well  as  the  best, 
elementsof  our  population,  and  they  are  especially  attractive  to  the 
worst  classes  of  immigrants;  hence  large  cities  are  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  to  govern.  The  government  of  all  large  cities 
in  this  country  are  notoriously  corrupt.  It  is  the  firm  conviction 
of  many  of  our  wisest  and  best  citizens  that  the  only  thing  that 
will  effect  a  cure  and  give  our  large  cities  good  government  is  to 
curtail  the  elective  franchise.  Their  idea  is  to  treat  a  munici- 
pality with  a  population  of  say  fifty  thousand  and  over  as  a  cor- 
poration, by  which  and  through  which  taxes  are  levied  and  col- 
lected to  be  expended,  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  citizens.  The 
only  persons  therefore  who  have  any  director  real  interest  in  the 
corporation  are  the  tax-payers.   [Applause.]   Hence,  at  all  elections 
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for  officers  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  none  Init  tax- 
payers should  be  permitted  to  vote,  The  amount  of  taxes  re- 
quired to  constitute  a  voter  should  be  so  small  that  the  compara- 
tively poor  man  shall  not  be  disfranchised.  Under  such  a  system 
it  is  claimed  that  no  injustice  vt'ould  be  done  to  any  citizen,  for 
the  great  principle  contended  for  by  the  founders  of  this  republic, 
viz:  "no  taxation  without  representation,'' the  refusal  of  which 
led  to  the  war  of  Independence,  would  not  be  violated.  Put  in 
force  such  a  law,  they  say,  and  all  our  large  cities  will  be  well  and 
honestly  governed,  and  protection  to  life  and  property  will  ])e 
guaranteed  to  all. 

Another  evil  is  the  lax  and  tardy  administration  of  justice  in 
our  courts,  especially  in  our  criminal  courts,  and  the  imj^erfec- 
tions  of  our  jury  system.  The  judiciary  of  the  country,  with  few 
exceptions,  is  neither  venal  nor  corrupt,  but  the  laws'  regulatino^ 
our  system  of  jurisprudence  are  so  faulty  and  inadequate  that  the 
obtaining  of  justice  or  the  punishing  of  crime  is  slow  and  uncer- 
tain. I  need  but  to  refer  to  the  recent  trial  of  anarchists  in 
Chicago,  when  it  took  three  weeks  to  impanel  a  jury.  So  utterly 
bad  is  the  system  that  intelligent  and  discriminating  citizens  are 
£-eldom  secured  as  jurors. 

In  this,  the  third  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  Republic,  there  are 
evils  other  than  those  I  have  alluded  to,  less  prominent  perhaps, 
but  not  less  dangerous,  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  did 
time  permit;  but  I  think  I  have  given  enough  to  convince  any 
reasonable  mind  that  we  are  encompassed  by  evils,  social  and 
political,  so  subtle  and  widespread  that  the  welfare,  if  not  the 
permanency  of  our  RepubUc  will  be  endangered,  unless  a  radical 
change  is  eff'ected.  Before  the  late  war  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  only  evils  menacing  our  Republic  were  slavery  and  the 
right  of  secession  as  held  by  a  number  of  states.  The  war  de- 
stroyed slavery,  and  settled  the  question  of  the  right  of  seces- 
sion forever.  I  may  be  met  by  the  common  argument,  that  the 
education  of  the  masses  will  in  time  certainly  cure  every  evil  now 
threatening  the  welfare  of  the  Republic.  But  culture,  untouched 
by  high  morality,  has  no  redeeming  power.  The  educated,  when 
indolent,  corrupt,  and  selfish  are  more  dangerous  to  society  than 
the  illiterate.  The  stream  is  never  purer  than  its  source,  and  in 
a  republic  like  this,  the  government  is  never  better  than  the  ma- 
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jority  of  its  citizens,  for  the  moral  quality  of  the  majority  will  de- 
termine the  character  of  the  government. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  be  a  pessimist  nor  an  alarmist,  but  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  unless  a  halt  is  called  and  a  radical  change  is 
effected  in  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  our  country 
this  government  will  not  be  a  democracy  by  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  tendency  is  clearly  in  the  direction  of  a 
monarchy  or  dictatorship. 

Says  an  American  writer:  "  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  in  a 
certain  state  of  things,  the  result  of  a  majority  of  votes  bringing 
about  uncertainties  as  to  protection  of  person  and  property,  where 
the  strong  arm  of  the  dictator  would  not  be  preferable  to  the 
weakness  of  a  repubhc  controlled  by  an  indolent,  thriftless,  and 
profligate  majority." 

From  another  American  writer  I  quote  as  follows:  "  There  is 
no  occasion  for  surprise  that  a  day  came  in  the  history  of  nearly 
every  extinct  republic  when  patriotic  and  law-abiding  citizens 
asked  for  a  ruler,  whether  dictator  or  despot  they  cared  not,  pro- 
vided he  had  the  ability  to  command  and  to  wield  the  power 
sufficient  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion." 

Professor  Huxley,  ten  years  ago,  in  an  address  delivered  in 
Baltimore,  when  alluding  to  the  rapidly  increasing  population 
and  wealth  of  this  country,  said:  "You  and  your  descendants 
will  have  to  ascertain  whether  this  great  mass  will  hold  together 
under  the  forms  of  a  republic,  and  the  despotic  reality  of  univer- 
sal suffrage;  whether  state  rights  will  hold  out  against  centrali- 
zation, without  separation;  whether  centralization  will  get  the 
better,  without  actual  or  disguised  monarchy;  whether  shifting 
corruption  is  better  than  a  permanent  bureaucracy,  and  as  popu- 
lation thickens  in  your  great  cities,  and  the  pressure  of  want  is 
felt,  the  gaunt  specter  of  pauperism  will  stalk  among  you,  and 
communii>m  and  socialism  will  claim  to  be  heard.  Truly  America 
has  a  great  future  before  her;  great  in  toil,  in  care,  and  in  respon- 
sibilitv;  great  in  true  glory  if  she  be  guided  in  wisdom  and 
righteousness;  great  in  shame  if  she  fail." 

Savs  an  able  and  discriminating  American  writer:  "To  make 
available  these  opportunities  and  possibilities  there  is  needed  the 
introduction  of  something  in  our  social  and  political  affairs  not 
generally  insisted  upon.  It  is  something  that  can  quiet  the  con- 
flict between  capital   and  labor,  which  can  make   capital    more 
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benevolent  and  lal)or  more  law-abiding,  and  in  hard  times  more 
patient.  It  is  something  which  can  educate  and  develop  the 
child  so  that  he  will  become  a  national  defender,  rather  than  a 
national  destroyer;  something  which  can  harmonize  the  naturally 
conflicting  interests  between  the  North  and  South,  the  East  and 
West;  something  that  can  make  each  party  and  each  territorial 
section  a  means  ot"  security  to  the  common  republic,  instead  of 
beino-  a  threatening:  factor  in  our  National  existence." 

The  somewhat  somber  picture  I  have  drawn  of  the  possible,  if 
not  probable,  future  of  our  Republic  may  be  deemed  a  little  ex- 
aggerated, but  is  there  not  enough  evident  to  all  to  cause  anxiety 
in  the  mind  of  every  patriot?  And  yet,  may  we  not  cherish  the 
hopeful  trust  that  a  kind  Providence  that  has  watched  over  and 
guided  the  destinies  of  this  Nation  from  its  Infancy,  and  that  gave 
to  it  in  its  hours  of  sorest  need  a  Washington,  a  Lincoln,  and  a 
Grant,  will  raise  up  for  it  when  the  necessity  comes  some  noble 
large-brained,  and  large-souled  patriot,  who  will  lead  the  Nation 
from  under  the  portentious  clouds  that  seem  to  be  gathering  over 
it,  into  the  clear  and  genial  sunlight  of  peace  and  prosperity'? 

But  why  should  I,  my  comrades,  consume  this  valuable  hour  In 
telling  you  what  I  believe  to  be  the  perils  that  threaten  the  per- 
manency of  our  Republic?  Simply  because  you  are  a  part  of  the 
remnant  of  that  grand  army  of  patriots  who,  In  the  late  rebellion, 
nobly  vindicated  the  liberties  of  the  Republic.  [Applause.]  With 
you  were  a  million  more  on  the  battle  line  who,  by  their  heroism 
and  sacrifices,  saved  a  great  Nation  from  disunion  and  death,  and 
in  all  the  states  of  the  great  North  were  millions  more  of  liberty- 
loving  and  God-fearing  men  and  women  who,  by  day  and  by  night, 
through  four  long  years,  by  their  sympathies,  their  prayers,  and 
their  good  deeds  for  your  comfort,  upheld  your  hands  and  en- 
couraged your  hearts  when  on  the  tented  field,  on  the  weary 
march,  and  in  the  terrible  hour  of  battle.  To  you  and  to  them, 
more  than  to  any  others  in  this  Nation,  is  intrusted  the  future  of 
this  Republic,  to  guard  it  with  sleepless  vigilance,  and  to  shield 
it  from  any  and  every  danger  that  may  threaten  it.     [Applause.] 

My  comrades,  as  the  seasons  come  and  go  and  the  years  follow 
each  other  in  quick  succession,  our  numbers  rapidly  lessen,  for 
we  are  "  all  swiftly  marching  to  the  bivouac  of  God."  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  we  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  suppressing  the 
greatest  rebellion  of  the  age.     A  little  over  twenty  years  ago  the 
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war  ended,  and  our  work  was  done.  Nearly  one-half  a  million 
of  brave  men,  who  went  forth  at  their  country's  call  in  the  name 
of  God  and  liberty,  to  put  down  treason,  fell  in  the  deadly  con- 
flict or  died  of  disease.  Nearly  one-half  as  man}'  of  those  who 
were  spared  to  return  to  their  homes  and  loved  ones  have  since 
gone  to  the  eternal  camping  ground  of  the  great  beyond.  How 
many  more  in  the  next  two  decades  of  years  will  be  summoned 
to  join  their  departed  comrades,  the  great  Father  of  all  only 
knows.  In  view  of  this,  and  of  the  dangers  that  unquestionably 
threaten  the  welfare  of  our  Republic,  I  implore  you,  by  all  the 
sacred  memories  of  the  past;  by  the  blood  of  your  fallen  com- 
rades; by  the  ties  that  bind  you  to  one  another;  by  the  love  you 
bear  those  who  are  to  come  after  you,  and  by  your  holies  for  the 
future  of  your  country,  to  stand  steadfastly  by  the  grand  old  flag 
of  the  Union,  resolved  to  meet  and  to  combat  with  unfaltering 
courage  all  the  perils  that  may  threaten  the  welfare  and  perman- 
ency of  our  great  Republic.     [Applause.] 

The  Pi'esident: — Comrades,  Colonel  Jacobson,  of  Chicago,  now 
desires  to  present  something  to  you,  which  after  he  has  presented 
it,  I  shall  beg  to  take  your  vote  upon,  and  we  will  then  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

"  Colonel  Jacobson  then  presented  to  the  Society,  on  behalf  of 
the  Chicago  members,  a  beautiful  banner,  containing  extracts  from 
the  speech  of  General  Grant  at  the  meeting  in  1S75,  as  follows: 

Comrades: 

It  always  affords  me  much  gratification  to  meet  my  old 
comrades-in-arms  of  ten  to  fourteen  years  ago.  We  believed 
then,  and  believe  now,  that  we  had  a  government  worth  fightino- 
for,  and,  if  need  be,  dying  for.  In  a  republic  like  ours,  where  the 
citizen  is  the  sovereign,  and  the  official  the  servant,  where  no 
power  is  exercised  except  by  the  will  of  the  people,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  sovereign — the  people — should  possess  intelligence. 
The  free  school  is  the  promoter  of  that  intelligence  which  is  to 
preserve  us  as  a  free  nation.  If  we  are  to  have  another  contest 
in  the  near  future  of  our  national  existence,  I  predict  that  the  di- 
viding line  will  not  be  Mason  and  Dixon's,  but  between  patriot- 
ism and  intelligence  on  the  one  side,  and  superstition,  ambition 
and  ignorance  on  the  other.  *  ^:  * 
"  Encourasre  free  schools.     *     * 
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'Resolve  that  either  the  state  or  nation  or  both  combined,  shall 
support  institutions  of  learning  sufficient  to  ailbrd  to  every  child 
growing  up  in  the  land  the  opportunity  of  a  good  common  school 
education. 

"  Keep  the  church  and  the  state  forever  separated.  With  these 
safe-guards,  I  believe  the  battles  which  created  'the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee'  will  not  have  been  fought  in  vain." 

Colonel  Jacobson  said: 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Our  comrades  who  live  in  Chicago  have  allotted  to  me  the 
great  pleasure  of  presenting,  in  their  behalf,  this  banner  to  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

Upon  it  will  be  found  words  full  of  wisdom  written,  as  they 
deserve  to  be,  in  letters  of  gold.  Through  this  banner,  whenever 
we  meet.  General  Grant  will  speak  to  us.  His  words  and  his  acts 
had  alike  the  same  directness  and  both  were  the  embodiment  of 
uncommon  common  sense.  Said  he,  in  the  Wilderness:  "  What 
is  the  use  of  going  down  on  the  James  river  to  fight  General  Lee. 
General  Lee  is  right  over  there  in  the  woods  within  five  miles, 
where  I  can  get  at  him  early  in  the  morning."     [Applause.] 

While  war  made  General  Grant  famous  he  loved  peace.  Upon 
an  occasion  which  we  all  remember  he  electrified  the  Nation 
with  the  simple  words:  "Let  us  have  Peace."  The  words, 
upon  this  banner,  are  words  which  make  for  Peace.  They  tell 
us  how  we  may  forever  preserve  our  Government,  and  how  we 
may  preserve  it  in  peace. 

The  great  advantage  of  self-government,  for  which  it  is  to  be 
prized  above  all  others,  is  that  it  is  a  government  of  peace.  The 
rule  of  the  people  means  peace.  The  many  are  for  peace  and 
against  war,  because,  upon  them  war  piles  all  its  burdens  and  all 
its  sufferings.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  few  rule,  the  very  air 
is  always  full  of  war.  The  explanation  is  easy  enough.  War 
benefits  and  aggrandizes  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
Nobles  and  princes,  kings  and  potentates  want  fleets  and  armies, 
conquests  and  glory.  Being  able  to  do  as  we  like,  having  our 
own  aftairs  in  our  hands,  knowing  that  if  we  dance  we  our- 
selves must  pay  tlie  piper,  we  seek  no  conquests;  we  want  no 
military  glory.  It  is  our  aim  to  build  up  ourselves,  not  upon  the 
ruins  of  other  people's  happiness,  but  by  tlie  peaceful,  skillful  and 
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intelligent  use  of  what  we  already  own  and  have  within  our  own 
borders.  [Applause.]  Never  before  in  the  world  has  there 
been  a  nation  at  once  so  powerful  and  so  peaceful  as  ours.  [Ap- 
plause.] What  the  average  American  wants  is  in  peace  and 
plenty  to  live  and  labor  and  love.  That  we  prize  the  govern- 
ment which  enables  us  to  do  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
\  The  distance  which  our  political  system  is  ahead  of  even  that 
of  England  is  measured  by  the  fact,  that  if  the  two  millions  of 
men  who  have  just  been  enfranchised  in  England,  had  been  on 
the  coast  of  New  England  in  1620,  they  would  then  and  there 
have  been  enfranchised  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  ago. 

Before  landing  at  Plymouth,  the  Pilgrims  on  the  Ma3flower,  in 
order  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  lawlessness,  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment amongst  themselves  concerning  the  manner  in  w4iich  their 
settlement  should  be  governed.  In  this  agreement,  each  man 
pledged  himself  to  submission  and  obedience  to  the  laws  that 
should  be  made  in  pursuance  of  it.  The  agreement  reads  like 
this:  "In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen.  We,  whose  names  are 
underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign,  King 
James,  having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God  and  advancement 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  honor  of  our  king  and  country,  a  voy- 
age to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do, 
by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  one  of  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together  into 
a  civic  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation  and 
furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid;  and  by  virtue  hereof  to  enact, 
constitute  and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts, 
constitutions  and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought 
most  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony.  Unto  which 
we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience." 

That  agreement  instituted  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people.  It  was  the  beginning  of  self-govern- 
ment in  this  country.  It  was  the  beginning  of  self-government 
in  the  world. 

There  were  forty-one  men  on  board  of  the  Mayflower,  and 
forty-one  men  signed  the  agreement  for  self-government.  No 
man  was  excluded  because  he  was  ignorant  or  because  he  was 
poor  or  for  any  other  reason  whatever.  Tiiat  agreement  is  to- 
day the  high  water-mark  of  the  world's  statesmanship.  [Ap- 
plause.]     What  Gladstone  is  doing  in  England    now,   is   only   a 
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feeble  imitation  of  what   the   Pilgrims   did    on    the    Mavilower. 
[Applause.] 

Self  government  was  easily  possit)le  for  the  forty-one  men  who 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  because  they  were  intelligent  men. 
Had  they  been  ignorant  men,  self-government  would  have  been 
full  of  difficulty  for  them.  Ignorance  becomes  lawless  and  riots 
under  circumstances  under  which  intelligence  discusses  and  con- 
vinces others,  or  is  itself  convinced,  and  holds  its  peace.  Ignor- 
ance is  the  arch  enemy  of  self-government.  If  self-government 
is  to  flourish,  ignorance  must  go.  Self-government  implies  that 
as  all  men  must  rule,  all  men  must  be  trained  so  as  to  be  fit  to  rule. 
For  its  own  preservation  and  perpetuation,  self-government 
requires  the  highest  possible  elevation  of  all  men.  What  fresh 
air  and  food  are  to  the  human  body,  the  school  and  the  printing 
press  are  to  self-government.  [Applause.]  Untrained  brain 
power  is  wasted  brain  power,  and  self-government  cannot  afford 
to  let  brain  power  be  wasted.  Any  boy  on  the  street,  when 
trained,  may  be  a  possible  benefactor  of  his  race.  Any  boy  on 
the  street,  when  educated,  may  be  a  possible  General  Grant. 
Self-government  requires  that  all  the  Abraham  Lincoln's  be 
brought  out  of  the  Kentucky  log-huts,  and  set  to  stir  the  high 
chords  in  the  Nation's  breast.     [Applause.] 

The  President: — Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  what  is  your  pleasure  with  reference  to  the  banner  you 
see  suspended  before  you.?  Are  you  prepared  to  receive  it  and 
take  care  of  it  and  preserve  it.?  Those  who  favor  the  proposi- 
tion will  say  aye. 

The  vote  was  unanimous. 

The  President: — Colonel  Jacobson:  We  accept  that  banner, 
and  will  undertake  to  guard  and  protect  it  as  long  as  we  live. 
Further  we  can  not  say.  We  all  remember  the  speech  very  well, 
for  we  were  present  at  Des  Moines  when  General  Grant  made 
it,  read  it  from  the  slips  of  paper  on  which  he  wrote*  it  himself. 
It  was  written  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  his  in  Des  Moines,  on 
little  slips  of  paper  which  belonged  to  a  note-book,  and  he  read 
from  those  the  words  which  are  embellished  there  in  gold  letters. 
We  now  have  undertaken  a  sacred  duty,  and  I  will  instruct  the 
Secretary  to  take  the  banner  to  Cincinnati  and  put  it  in  the  safest 
place  we  have. 
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The  Rock  Island  Glee  Club  then  sang  an  appropriate  song. 

The  President: — The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  Society  is  famous 
for  one  thing,  and  that  is  for  keeping  good  order.  We  concede 
to  every  member  of  the  Society  the  right  to  call  upon  anybody 
on  the  stage,  who  is  expected  to  make  a  shoit  and  interesting 
speech.  The  people  who  are  here  as  our  guests  this  evening,  do 
not  possess  that  privilege.  They  are  perfectly  welcome  to  cheer 
and  encourage  the  speakers  as  much  as  they  please,  but  to  the 
Societv  alone  is  given  the  privilege  of  calling  for  persons  who  are 
upon  the  platform. 

Calls  were  made  for  General  Logan;  who  was  introduced  by 
the  President  and  was  received  with  applause.  He  spoke  as 
follows: 

Mr.  President,  Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

At  so  late  an  hour  as  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  can 
be  said  of  an  entertaining  character,  nor  can  a  speech  be  extended 
to  any  length;  but  inasmuch  as  my  name  has  been  called,  I  will 
give  to  you  a  thought  that  came  to  my  mind  while  the  address  of 
the  orator  of  this  occasion  was  being  delivered.  One  or  two  sug- 
gestions made  in  that  address,  not  coming  from  himself,  perhaps, 
but  having  been  suggested  in  papers  by  statesmen  and  others, 
caused  me  to  reflect  in  reference  to  the  history  of  our  great 
country.  While  we  see  this  old  flag  hanging  there,  and  remem- 
ber that  it  was  the  flag  of  our  fathers,  that  the  blue  ground  stud- 
ded with  stars  represents  the  glory  of  the  starry-decked  plains  of 
heaven,  the  red  stripes  the  patriotic  blood  that  was  poured  out  by 
our  sires  to  water  the  roots  of  the  tree  of  liberty,  the  white 
stripes  the  purity,  the  virtue  and  the  patriotism  of  the  American 
people,  and  remember  that  by  and  through  its  inspiration  and 
that  of  patriotic  devotion,  our  fathers  in  the  revolution  fought  for 
liberty,  we  still  remember  that  our  fathers  were  not  wealthy. 
The  majority  of  them  were  poor  men.  We  remember  too  in  that 
great  struggle,  that  while  we  lost  eleven  thousand  killed,  wounded 
and  missing  and  Great  Britain  lost  twenty-six  thousand,  while  we 
had  thirteen  men-of-war  each  and  every  one  destroyed  or  cap- 
tured, yet  our  fathers  never  faltered.  So  too  in  the  war  of  1812, 
in  the  twenty  engagements  of  a  naval  character  our  people  had 
grown  in  strength  until  we  were  successful  in  fifteen  of  them. 
Passing  to  the   Mexican   war  and   the   trials  through  which  we 
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have  gone,  it  was  not  the  inilUonaire  that  shouldered  the  nniskcl 
And  when  I  come  to  rellect  that  in  the  kite  war  for  the  preserv,t> 
tion  of  this  grand  government  of  ours,  when  I  know  that  that  old 
starry  emblem  was  borne  by  patriotic  hantls  that  came  from  the 
plow-handles  and  the  work-shops,  and  from  every  avocation  in 
hfe,  it  calls  my  mind  to  reflect  that  patriotism  dwells  in  the  cabin 
as  well  as  in  the  castle;  [applause]  and  I  desire  to  say,  merely  as 
a  thought  suggested,  that  the  remedy  for  the  evils  that  are  now 
upon  this  glorious  land,  that  has  been  preserved  by  the  two  mil 
lion  and  a  quarter  of  patriotic  men  that  went  forth  to  save  this 
union  for  you  and  me  and  for  future  generations,  that  our  troubles 
to-day  are  slight  and  the  remedy  for  them  is  not  in  disfranchising 
the  poor  man.  [Applause.]  The  remedy  is  in  this:  It  is  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  this  country  against  every  man  that  vio- 
lates them,  no  matter  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor.     [Applause.] 

There  is  too,  another  thought  suggested;  that  of  immigration 
from  foreign  shores  to  this  land.     I  have  no  right  to  oppose  im- 
migration.    My  parents  were  from  foreign  shores;  but  I  do  insist 
that  men  who  are  pagans,  that  men  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
assimilate  themselves  to  our  institutions,  shall  be  excluded   from 
our  shores.     [Applause.]     I  would  carry  it  further  than  that,  and 
I   would   say  to   my  honorable  friend,  that  in  carrying  it  further 
there  is  a  remedy  for  its  abuse.    Let  the  people  of  this  land  fill  the 
congress  of  this  country  with  men  who  are  not  demagogues   but 
who  are  honest  and  not  afraid  to  do  that  which  is  beneficial  to 
their  country.     [Applause.]     We  have  a  right  in  this  country,  as 
every  other  government  has,  to  say  who  shall  come  and   who 
shall   go.     Then   let  us  say  in  our  statute  laws  that  no  man  shall 
come  to  this  country  unless  he  can  give  a  certificate  from   the 
oflicials  or  from  some  one  authori/.ed  to  certify,  that  he  is  a  man 
of  good  character  in  the  country  from  which  he  comes.     [Ap- 
plause.]    When  the  people  that  come  to  this  country  are  required 
to  come  as  honest  men,  as  men  devoted  to  our  institutions,  be- 
cause they  are  better  suited  to  their  station  than  others,   these 
difficulties  will  disappear.     If  men  are  good  citizens,  they  can  o-et 
credentials  that  will  bear  them  across  the  briny  deep   and   make 
them  good  citizens  here,  and  to  such  men  I  would  extend  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.     Many  of  our  people  perhaps  have  not 
examined  this  question,  but  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
the  penitentiaries  and  prisons  of  foreign   countries,   have  been 
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opened  provided  the  inmates  were  brought  by  agents  to  this 
country,  and  turned  loose  upon  us.  Tiie  insane  asylums  all  over 
this  land,  have  inmates  who  were  in  insane  asylums  before  they 
left  the  country  they  came  from,  and  who  were  brought  here  by 
agents  of  foreign  governments  and  dumped  upon  the  people  of 
this  country.  Stop  these  things  and  then  you  have  the  remedy, 
and  people  that  are  here,  whether  they  are  American  born  or 
foreign  born,  if  they  violate  the  law,  punish  them  for  it  and  make 
good*'citizens  out  of  them.  [Applause.]  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
doctrine  that  because  a  man  is  poor  he  shall  not  vote.  That  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  oHgarchies  of  the  South  when  they  stamped 
men  under  their  feet  because  they  were  black.  [Applause.]  The 
doctrine  that  a  man  because  he  can  not  pay  taxes  shall  have  no 
privileges  in  this  country  would  apply  to  some  men  very  harshly. 
Do  you  think  Grant  could  have  paid  taxes  when  he  was  made 
Colonel  of  the  2ist  Illinois  regiment!  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
There  is  not  a  poorer  man  in  the  land  than  he  was— working  I  be- 
lieve at  a  monthly  salary  in  a  tan-yard.  Lincoln  when  he  was 
twenty -one  years  old  could  not  have  paid  taxes.  This  doctrine  is 
not  niy  friend's,  but  comes  from  English  statesmen,  and  some  who 
claim  to  be  statesmen  in  our  own  land,  and  I  only  say  these  things 
because  I  do  not  wish  it  to  go  to  the  country  that  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  believes  that  a  man,  because  he  is  not  a  tax-payer, 
shall  not  vote.  [Applause.]  I  would  like  to  know  how  many 
poor  soldiers  that  carry  a  crutch  to-day,  or  limp  over  this  land, 
there  are  that  can  not  pay  taxes,  that  are  as  honorable  and  as  brave 
and  as  true  patriots  as  God  ever  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into. 
No,  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  remedy  for  our  evils.  That  is 
not  the  remedy  for  anything,  in  a  Republic.  That  is  the  first  step 
to  monarchy.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  the  man  of  wealth,  the  aris- 
tocrat in  England,  the  aristocracy  of  blood.  In  this  country  it 
would  be  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  which  is  a  thousand-fold  worse; 
and  whenever  that  is  undertaken  in  this  country,  then  your 
troubles  commence.  The  elective  franchise  has  never  been  given 
to  people  in  this  or  any  other  country  and  taken  from  them  with 
cheerful  submission;  nor  will  they  submit.  I  do  not  say  this  by 
way  of  criticism,  but  I  say  it  by  way  of  giving  my  own  views  on 
that  subject.  There  was  not  a  man  that  led  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  that  gained  your  victories,  who  was  not  a  poor 
man.     [Applause.]     I    am    the    friend   of  the  poor  man  in  city 
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or  in  country  or  wherever  he  may  be,  and  so  far  as  I  am   con- 
cerned, I  do  not  want  this  idea  to  be  endorsed  by  this  Society. 

Now,  fellow-countrymen,  do  not  let  us  try  to  deprive  one  an- 
other of  our  rights  that  we  have  gained  by  hard  struggles,  but  let 
each  man,  under  the  high  heavens,  whom  God  has  shaped  with 
his  plastic  hand  and  given  breath  and  life,  believe  that  each  otiier 
man  is  as  good  as  himself,  provided  he  behaves  himself;  [applause] 
and  if  we  believe  that  and  foster  that  idea,  our  Republic  is 
builded  on  a  rock  and  not  on  sand.  It  will  then  in  fact  be  the 
great  temple  of  freedom  and  liberty,  studded  by  the  brightest 
jewels  known;  not  the  shining  diamond  of  Golconda  but  the 
jewelry  of  intellect,  patriotism  and  devotion  that  will  shine 
brighter  than  all  the  sparkling  gems  that  deck  the  fingers  or  the 
brows  of  men  and  women.  Let  us  then  have  this  jewel  of  lib- 
erty in  this  great  country  so  that  we  may  all,  in  taking  one  another 
by  the  hand  say,  "  I  am  your  equal,  and  you  are  my  equal,  and 
beneath  that  old  flag,  and  with  the  Providence  of  God,  we  will 
march  on  to  that  glory  that  is  destined  to  the  American  people." 
[Great  applause.] 

Calls  were  made  for  General  Belknap  who  responded  as  follows: 

Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Great  pleasure  comes  to  any  soldier  of  the  war,  when  he 
meets  his  comrades  in  glad  reunion;  but  when  a  soldier  from  Iowa 
stands  with  his  comrades  from  a  sister  state  on  the  bank  of  this 
great  river,  on  which  they  all  sailed  to  the  South,  the  memories 
of  the  war  come  back  to  them,  and  the  memories  of  their  days  of 
early  trial.  Identified  with  each  by  locality,  by  common  interest 
and  by  the  work  of  field  and  fight,  the  men  from  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  serving  in  the  same  brigades,  divisions  and  corps,  learned 
to  love  each  other.  They,  with  their  brethren  of  the  Northwest, 
advanced  the  flags  of  their  regiments  far  in  the  South.  They 
marched  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea.  The  bonds  which 
bound  humanity  they  broke.  The  last  gun,  which  they  fired  in 
the  war,  was  their  salute  to  freedom,  and  their  hope  of  the  far 
future  is  the  fruition  of  to-day.  And  now,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
those  same  flags,  which  they  bore  to  the  front,  shot  and  soiled 
and  torn  and  tattered,  but  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  the  same  old 
glory,  are  furled  in  final  triumph. 

As  I  said  before,  the  memories   of  the  war  bind  the   men   of 
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these  two  states  together;  and  that  kuid  feeUng  lasts,  as  this 
reunion  shows;  and  therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Rock  Is- 
land, old  men  and  matrons,  young  men  and  maidens,  assuming  to 
speak  for  the  soldiers  of  Iowa,  we  thank  you  for  this  warm  wel- 
come to  your  hearts  and  homes.     [Applause.] 

General  Tuttle,  of  Iowa,  was  called  and  responded  as  follows: 

Comrades: 

I  am  not  speaker  enough  to  make  a  speech  off-hand. 
I  generally  want  a  few  minutes  to  think  about  what  I  am  going 
to  say.  On  some  other  occasion  before  the  meeting  finally  ad- 
journs, I  may  have  some  remarks  to  make.  I  thank  you  heartily 
for  your  courtesy  in  calling  upon  me. 

General  Carr  was  called  upon  and  responded  as  follows: 

I  suppose  my  friends  know  that  I  do  not  make  speeches.  I 
have  been  most  of  the  time  since  the  war,  upon  the  plains,  and 
have  had  very  little  opportunity  to  meet  in  these  reunions,  but  for 
the  last  two  years,  there  have  been  occasions  when  I  could  meet 
my  comrades,  and  it  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me 
and  something  that  I  will  remember  with  pleasure  when  I  go 
back  to  the  plains  in  a  couple  of  weeks  from  now,  to  experience 
the  kindly  greetings  that  I  have  received  from  all  of  my  old  com- 
rades. The  greater  part  of  the  men,  with  whom  I  served  during 
the  war,  came  from  the  states  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Missouri,  and 
it  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  for  me  to  meet  them  and  associate 
with  them,  and  recall  the  memories  of  the  war.  I  am  going  back 
to  the  frontier,  and  if  you  hear  that  I  am  killed  by  the  Indians  out 
there,  don't  you  believe  it  until  I  send  you  word  myself.  [Laugh- 
ter and  applause.] 

Colonel  Pierce,  of  Dakota,  was  called  upon  and  responded  as 
follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  farmers,  out  in  Dakota  [laughter]  don't  know  much 
about  these  questions  that  are  perplexing  the  people  of  great 
cities,  and  which  my  friends.  General  Logan  and  General  Chet- 
lain,  have  discussed  so  ably  here  to-night,  but  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  we  are  very  fortunate  out  there  in  having  about  ten 
thousand  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  army,  who  have  permeated  the 
population  with  a  patriotism  that  is  undying,  and  I  want  to  say 
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to  General  Logan,  that  if  any  of  those  gentlemen  that  he  men- 
tioned, don't  get  their  certificate  of  gocfd  character  and  get  too 
ugly,  if  he  will  just  send  word  out  to  r3akota,  I  think  he  vvill  c^et 
some  assistance  from  there  that  he  will  remember  and  be  -r-Jte- 
ful  for.     [Applause.] 

It  occurred  to  me,  when  Governor  Oglesby  said  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  were  thin-s  of 
beauty,  that  the  members  of  this  Society  were  not  as  handlome 
as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  they  know  a  good  deal 
more.  I  think  perhaps  if  you  had  told  them  twenty-five  years 
ago,  that  there  would  come  a  time  when  they  would  know  more 
than  they  did  then,  they  would  have  thought  that  was  impossi- 
ble; but  gray  and  grizzled  as  they  are,  and  careworn  as  they  are,  I 
could  go  through  the  aisles  of  this  house  to-night  and  lay  my  hands 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  score  of  men  whose  names  were  a  house- 
hold word  twenty  yeais  ago,  who  fought  the  fight,  who  kept  the 
faith,  who  finished  their  work  and  upon  whose  brows  a  grateful 
people  put  a  crown  of  immortelles.     [Applause.] 

I  am  always  glad  to  come  here,  yet  for  one  reason  I  am  serious. 
It  seems  to  divert  my  attention  from  everything  else  in  the  world,' 
the  old  memories  come  back  to  me  so  thick.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  persons  in  this  audience  recollect  that  day  in  1S61  which  wit- 
nessed the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter.  The  incidents  of  that  day 
would  be  the  most  interesting  ones  that  could  possibly  be  col- 
lected. I  remember  a  little  incident  which  ought  to  become  his- 
torical if  it  is  not,  that  occurred  in  Doctor  Robert  Collier's  church 
in  Chicago.  You  know  just  before  the  outbreak  the  people  were 
a  little  timid  about  discussing  this  matter.  They  did  not  like  to 
talk  about  it.  They  said,  "let  us  keep  it  out  of  the  pulpit  any 
way.  And  Doctor  Collier,  who  had  been  working,  and  think- 
ing and  reflecting  and  aching  to  say  something  more  positively 
than  he  had  on  the  subject,  got  up  in  his  pulpit  on  that  blessed 
April  day,  and  took  a  text  and  began  the  ordinary  services  of  the 
occasion.  Suddenly  some  one  appeared  at  the  door,  and  whis- 
pered to  some  one  of  the  congregation,  who  in  turn  whispered 
something  to  somebody  else;  there  was  immediately  a  commotion 
in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  it  spread  gradually  through  the  audi- 
ence that  Fort  Sumter  had  surrendered,  and  finally  it  reached 
the  pulpit  and  struck  old  Robert  Collier  to  the  heart,  and  then  he 
threw  down  the  hymn  book  which  he  had  upon  the  desk,  and  he 
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said,  "  Then,  my  brethren,  I  take  a  new  text.  '  Let  him  who  hath 
no  weapon  sell  his  garment  and  buy  one.' "  [Applause.]  And 
from  that  time  on,  that  congregation  was  unanimous  in  support 

of  the  war. 

When  we  were  at  Cleveland,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  a  little  boy 
came  to  me  in  the  hotel,  and  he  said,  "Are  you  a  member  of  this 
army  that  is  here  to-day?"  I  said,  "  Yes."  He  said,  "Is  General 
Sherman  here?  "  I  said,  "  Yes."  Then  the  little  fellow  hesitated 
and  seemed  to  doubt  a  moment,  and  finally  he  said,  "  Is  he  the 
great  general  that  fought  in  the  wars,  that  the  school-books  tell 
about?"  [Applause  ]  I  said,  "My  boy,  he  is  the  man,  but  the 
school-books  don't  tell  half  the  story."  And  the  little  fellow  saw 
General  Sherman,  and  he  never  will  forget  it.  And  now  let  me 
say  to  this  audience,  and  particularly  to  the  younger  people  here, 
that  if  they  have  come  here  to-night,  and  have  been  wearied  in 
any  measure  by  the  long  ceremonies,  if  they  did  not  come  fully 
up  to  their  expectations  as  an  entertainment,  I  venture  to  predict 
that  never,  until  the  last  day  of  their  lives,  will  they  forget  that 
here  to-day,  in  Rock  Island,  they  saw  upon  the  stage  together 
those  two  representatives  of  the  two  wings  of  the  great  army  of 
the  rebellion,  the  volunteer  and  the  regular  service,  William  T. 
Sherman  and  John  A.  Logan.     [Great  applause.] 

Calls  were  made  for  Governor  Fletcher. 

The  President: — General  Fletcher  is  here — once  Governor  of 
Missouri,  now  General. 

Colonel  Fletcher: — Mr.  Chairman,  comrades  and  citizens  of 
Rock  Island,  I  desire  to  add  my  voice  in  saying  that  the  cordial 
welcome  which  we  have  received  in  this  beautiful  little  city,  the 
kind  and  hearty  greeting  which  we  have  met  on  every  hand,  has 
made  an  impression  upon  me,  this  being  my  first  visit  to  this 
vicinity,  that  will  abide  with  me  a  pleasant  recollection  as  long  as 
I  live.  Comrades,  it  just  takes  me  an  hour  and  a  half  to  make  a 
speech,  and  you  haven't  got  time  to  hear  me.  [Laughter.]  I  do 
not  want  to  talk  about  these  subjects  we  have  had  discussed  here 
this  evening.  I  move  to  leave  them  to  Congress,  and  let  Congress 
settle  them.  The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  will  go 
on  as  it  has  gone  on  for  twenty  years.  All  that  old  soldiers  ought 
to  do  when  they  get  together,  is  to  talk  over  the  old   times   that 
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they  used  to  have,  renew  the  friendships  that  were  formed  on  the 
march  and  in  the  camp,  on  the  battlefield  and  elsewhere,  keep 
alive  this  friendship,  look  into  one  another's  faces,  shake  hands 
and  talk  over  the  old  times,  and  keep  warm  in  their  hearts  the 
friendships  which  have  grown  up  in  these  twenty  years  that  they 
have  been  meeting  together.  Go  like  the  boys  do  that  are  in 
camp  over  yonder  on  the  island,  and  talk  over  old  times,  and  tell 
stories  about  what  you  did  in  the  war.  As  a  general  proposition, 
an  old  soldier  is  about  the  biggest  liar,  perhaps,  that  there  is  in 
the  world.  [Laughter.]  An  amusing  story  was  related  to  me 
some  time  ago,  of  three  old  soldiers,  who  were  sitting  on  a  fence, 
talking  about  what  they  did  in  the  war.  I  never  knew  a  man 
that  had  not  performed  some  very  remarkable  feat  at  some  time 
or  other  at  some  place  he  knew  I  was  not  present.  These  three 
old  soldiers  began  to  recount  what  they  had  done,  and  each  related 
the  valiant  deeds  that  he  had  performed,  and  one  of  them  finally 
said,  "  Well,  boys,  I  went  to  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  I  tell 
you  I  had  a  hard  time  there.  I  was  in  the  cavalry,  and  my  horse 
got  killed.  I  had  my  pistol  with  me,  with  but  a  single  shot  in  it, 
and  the  first  thing  I  knew,  a  man  presented  his  gun  at  me,  and 
was  going  to  shoot  me.  I  shot  him  down  with  my  pistol,  and 
then  it  was  empty,  and  I  had  no  other  weapon  to  defend  myself 
with.  I  went  on  rapidly,  and  I  heard  somebody  coming  behind 
me.  It  was  a  rebel  cavalryman.  I  drew  my  saber  and  turned 
suddenly,  and  cut  his  head  off.  I  went  on  a  little  piece  further, 
and  I  was  getting  away  as  hard  as  I  could,  and  directly  another 
rebel  stuck  his  gun  through  the  fence,  and  with  his  finger  on  the 
trigger  said,  '  Surrender  you  abolition  scoundrel.'  The  fence  was 
bervt-een  me  and  him,  and  I  could  not  get  at  him."  "  Weh,  what 
did  he  do?"  they  said.  The  fellow  had  to  be  consistent,  and  he 
replied,  "Well,  the  infernal  scoundrel  killed  me  right  there." 
[Laughter.] 

So  comrades,  the  old  soldiers  get  together  and  have  a  good 
time.  We  are  still  getting  a  little  older  than  we  used  to  be,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  can't  have  a  jolly  good  time.  Mr. 
President,  you  remember  twenty  years  ago,  when  we  used  to 
come  together,  when  we  used  to  have  the  men  who  sung  us  good 
songs,  and  told  us  good  stories,  and  we  all  sang  together,  and  all 
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told  stones,  and  we  didn't  debate  any  questions  excejot  those  that 
pertained  to  the  welfare  of  our  Society,  and  we  always  had  glo- 
rious good  times.  We  have  had  a  glorious  good  time  here. 
Comrades,  we  went  out  riding  to-day.  We  went  up  to  Black 
Hawk's  Lookout,  and  we  looked  over  that  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque landscape  there  that  is  j^ictured  upon  my  mind  forever,  and 
as  I  sat  there,  I  thought,  this  is  but  a  mere  patch  of  our  great 
country,  and  I  looked  over  here  where  lies  this  great  manufac- 
turing city,  and  just  beyond  the  river  where  lies  another  city;  I 
looked  out  over  that  scene,  and  in  my  mind  away  beyond,  down 
into  the  great  State  of  Illinois,  where  lie  the  great  coal  fields,  and 
up  in  this  direction,  where  sj^reads  out  illimitable  its  grand 
prairies,  and  in  my  mind  took  in,  in  one  grand  swoop,  this  great 
agricultural  country,  extending  over  this  northwestern  region, 
susceptible  of  sustaining  twice  the  population  of  the  whole 
United  States  to-day.  I  looked  over  this  region  of  country 
which  is  embraced  now  in  this  grand  Republic  of  ours,  and  in 
my  mind  I  beheld  not  only  the  navigation  of  the  great  rivers,  not 
only  the  means  of  transportation  which  nature  has  provided  in 
every  direction,  but  bethought  me  of  these  lines  of  communica- 
tion, over  a  hundred  thousand  miles  of  railroad  connecting  every 
part  of  the  country  with  every  other  part.  I  thought  of  the  sixty 
million  of  people  who  were  happily  engaged  in  all  the  useful 
avocations  of  life  in  this  great  Republic.  I  bethought  me  of  the 
fact  that  we  could  send  two  hundred  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
per  annum,  if  necessary,  to  foreign  countries,  to  feed  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  I  thought  of  the  greatness  and  the  glory  and  the 
grandeur  of  this  nation,  and  I  was  proud  that  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  had  thereby  helped  to  make  it 
what  it  is  to-day,  the  grandest  country  that  the  light  of  the  sun 
shines  upon.  [Applause.]  Comrades,  when  we  come  together 
on  these  occasions,  we  renew  our  patriotism,  we  swear  again 
allegiance  to  the  old  flag,  and  swear  that  we  will  support  it  as  the 
emblem  of  liberty,  equal  rights,  and  national  unity,  and  we  feel  that 
we  have  done  our  duty  in  the  past,  as  citizens  of  this  great  Re- 
public, in  preserving,  in  upholding,  in  vindicating,  in  establishing 
forever  the  national  authority  in  this  land,  and  we  are  happy  in  the 
fact  that  these  millions  of  people  are  happy  every  where  through- 
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out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  the  consolation  that 
we  cany  away  with  us,  is  that  we  did  our  part  in  bringing  a])out 
this  grand  condition  of  things. 

Comrades,  it  is  said  our  numbers  are  growing  less.  It  is  true 
many  of  those  who  marched  and  camped  with  us,  have  now 
marched  away  unto  the  shadowy  land  that  lies  beyond  the  river 
of  life,  and  are  bivouacing  on  the  other  side.  In  the  process  of 
time,  we  too  will  march  over  and  join  them  there;  but  comrades, 
while  we  do  live,  let  us  live  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  helped  to 
uphold  this  national  authority;  proud  of  the  part  which  we  bore 
in  bringing  about  a  condition  of  things  by  which  this  Republic 
of  ours  stands  up  now  one  among  the  grandest  nations  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  we  will  take  with  us  when  we  go  hence,  the  proud 
recollection  that  we  did  something  for  God  and  humanity.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  President: — Comrades,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  We  have 
now  been  here  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  according  to  my  watch. 
I  will  bring  the  proceedings  to  a  close,  with  a  benediction,  as  we 
always  do.  Before  we  part  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  my  old 
comrades.  I  have  recently  traveled  about  eight  thousand  miles, 
and  everywhere  I  went  I  found  some  old  comrade  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  and  other  armies;  all  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  away 
up  in  Canada,  and  everywhere  I  found  our  comrades,  and  they 
are  the  most  respectable,  quiet  and  orderly  citizens  of  the  whole 
land.  They  are  an  honor  to  us  as  comrades,  and  everywhere 
they  greeted  us  heartily,  and  witli  good  feeling.  Many  of  them 
are  judges,  some  governors,  some  of  them  lawyers,  some  physi- 
cians, and  of  every  trade  and  profession,  and  all  doing  well."^  I 
think  that  the  war  made  better  citizens,  by  reason  of  the  disci- 
pline it  taught,  and  I  hope  none  of  our  people  will  be  alarmed  at 
the  great  dangers  which  stare  us  in  the  face.  The  best  way  is  to 
wait  until  we  get  to  the  river,  and  I  guess  we  will  manage  to  o-et 
across.  The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  is  not  respon- 
sible for  anything  spoken  upon  this  platform.  Each  person  has  his 
own  opinion.  It  is  not  tlie  voice  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
unless  we  have  a  vote.  Opinions  differ  with  us  as  with  all  honest 
people.     Soldiers  differ  in  opinion,  and  we  have  a  right  to  differ 
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in  opinion,  but  we  have  a  charity,  each  for  the  other,  greater  and 
better  and  stronger  tlian  the  average  class.  We  are  common  men, 
but  we  were  improved  by  the  war  in  discipline,  submission  to 
authority  and  veneration,  even  to  idolatry  of  our  country's  flao-. 
Now,  I  will  call  upon  the  same  gentleman  who  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings, to  offer  a  benediction,  when  the  Society  will  stand  ad- 
journed until  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  ^Marquis  then  pronounced  the  benediction. 
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September  16th. 

The  Society  met  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the  Opera  House. 

The  President: — The  Society  will  come  to  order.  I  compli- 
ment you  on  your  punctuality.  This  is  again  a  business  meeting. 
Yesterday  we  appointed  some  committees.  Their  reports  will  be 
the  first  business  before  us,  and  are  now  in  order.  The  Com- 
mittee on  time  and  place  of  our  next  annual  meeting  is  ready  to 
report. 

Captain  Everest  read  the  report  of  the  committee  as  follows: 

Rock  Island,  Septetnber  IG,  1SS6. 
Mr.  President: 

Your  committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  time  and 
place  of  our  next  annual  meeting,  have  the  honor  to  report  recommending 
Detroit,  Michigan,  as  the  place,  and  the  first  Wednesday  in  September  as  the 

time  of  such  meeting. 

Jas.  G.  Everest, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 

Captain  Busse  moved  that  the  report  be  received  and  adopted. 

Surgeon  Kittoe:— jSIr.  President,  I  desire  to  suggest  that,  in 
place  of  September,  the  month  of  October  be  substituted. 

The  President: — That  may  be  treated  as  a  motion,  if  there  is  a 
second. 

Major  Towne: — I  second  the  amendment  of  Dr.  Kittoe. 

Colonel  Fletcher: — Mr.  President,  for  one  I  hope  that  that 
amendment  will  not  prevail.  The  early  part  of  September  is  a 
dehghtful  time  to  visit  Detroit,  and  the  first  of  October  is,  with  a 
great  many  of  us,  a  time  that  we  could  not  go  at  all.  In  my  city, 
all  the  courts  begin  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  of  the  attorneys  to  attend  the  meeting.  The  elec- 
tions come  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  reasons  why  October  is  too  late.  September  would  be,  in 
my  judgment,  a  better  time. 

The  President: — The  whole  question  of  time  and  place  may  be 
discussed  under  the  motion  to  substitute  October  for  September, 
and  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  other  member. 
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General  Bane: — Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  always  too 
warm  during  tlie  first  week  or  two  of  September.  If  we  suffer 
from  anything  at  all  during  these  meetings,  it  is  from  the  heat  and 
dust.  If  it  jDossibly  could  be  put  over  three  weeks  or  four,  we 
would  get  rid  mamly  of  that  objection.  It  might  be  held  the  last 
of  September,  to  avoid  the  objection  that  Governor  Fletcher 
makes. 

General  Sanders: — Mr.  President,  I  was  going  to  suggest  that, 
as  a  great  many  of  us  are  from  the  Northwest,  who  attend  these 
reunions,  the  time  mentioned  in  the  report  is  just  about  the  time 
of  our  State  Fairs,  and  it  will  keep  a  good  many  away.  An  ob- 
jection is  made  to  October,  the  meetmg  of  courts,  etc.,  and  I  think 
a  compromise  between  those  times  would  probably  be  better,  say 
the  third  Wednesday  in  September.  1  merely  make  that  as  a 
suggestion. 

The  President: — The  first  motion  is  to  substitute  October  for 
September.  After  we  dispose  of  that,  any  other  amendment  will 
be  in  order — second,  third  or  fourth  week.  I  think  we  had  l)etter 
dispose  of  the  first  motion  made  by  Dr.  Kittoe,  to  substitute  Octo- 
ber for  September. 

Doctor  Kittoe: — Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  withdraw  my  motion. 

General  Belknap: — Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Crocker's  Iowa  Brigade,  a  society  composed  of  seven 
hundred  men,  meets  in  General  Sanders'  own  city  of  Davenport, 
on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September,  the  day  he  designates. 

General  Sanders: — I  had  forgotten  that. 

Captain  B.  R.  Sherman: — Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  should  be  an  amendment  to  the  original  motion.  The  first 
Wednesday  in  September  is  a  little  early  for  us,  for  as  General 
Sanders  says,  it  would  interfere  with  the  State  Fair  in  Iowa,  and 
other  meetings  of  like  character. 

The  President: — Will  you  make  a  suggestion  of  some  date.? 

Capain  Sherman: — I  was  going  to  move  to  amend  by  substitut- 
ing the  second  Wednesday  in  September.  I  think  that  would 
meet  the  case  pretty  well,  and  it  would  certainly  be  pleasant  in 
Detroit  at  that  time. 

The  amendment  was  duly  seconded,  and  was  adopted;  and  on 
motion  of  Major  Towne,  the  report  of  the  committee  as  so 
amended  was  adopted. 
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The  President: — The  next  committee  in  ortler  is  that  on  the 
selection  of  the  name  of  an  orator.  Is  the  committee  prepared  to 
report? 

General  Belknap: — Mr.  President,  I  preface  this  report  by  say- 
ing that,   at   the   last   meeting  of  the   Society,  an  alternate  was 
selected.     General  Chetlain  was  elected  orator  for  this   meeting, 
and  General  Force  was  selected  as  the  alternate. 
Mr.  President: 

The  Committee  appointed  to  select  an  orator  for  the  next  meeting,  respect- 
fully present  the  following  names:  For  oi-ator,  General  M.  F.  Force,  formerly 
of  the  20th  Ohio  Infantry;  for  alternate.  Colonel  Augustus  Jacobson,  formerly 
of  the  27th  Missouri  Infantry. 

W.  ]J.  Belknap, 

Chair  man. 

On  motion  of  Captain  Everest,  the  report  was  received  and 
adopted. 

The  President: — The  next  committee  is  that  for  the  selection  of 
officers. 

General  Dodge: — Mr.  President,  your  committee  on  nomina- 
tion of  officers,  respectfully  present  the  following  report: 

FOR  PRESIDENT, 

General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

FOR  VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

Lieut-Colonel  James  F.  How,  Captain  W.  B.  Leach, 

St.  Louis.  Cedar  Rapids. 

Captain  C.  E.  Lanstium,  Major  Charles  H.  Smith, 

Galesburg.  Cleveland. 

Major  A.  V.  Bohn,  Surgeon  S.  C.  Plummer, 

Leadville,  Colo.  Rock  Island. 

Captain  J.  C.  DeGress,  Captain  C.  C.  Chadwick, 

Austi7i,  Tex.  Detroit. 

Lieutenant  J.  W.  Hitt,  Colonel  Edward  H.  Wolf, 

Rosedale,  Kan.  Rusliville,  Ind. 

Captain  Edward  Spear,  Major  George  B.  Hogin. 

Minneapolis.  Des  Moines,  lo-va. 

RECORDING  SECRETARY, 

Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY, 

i  General  A.  Hickenlooper. 


TREASURER, 

General  M.  F.  Force. 


G.  M.  Dodge, 

Chairjnan. 
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At  the  request  of  the  President,  Captain  Tuthill,  one  of  the 
vice-j^residents,  assumed  the  chair. 

The  Vice-President: — You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee.    What  is  your  pleasure  with  it? 

Colonel  Fletcher  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted,  and  the 
motion  v^^as  unanimously  carried.  The  President  resumed  the 
chair,  and  announced  that  current  business  was  now  in  order. 

General  Pearson: — Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  desire  to  have  read  by  the  Secretary;  and  when 
read  I  shall  make  a  motion  for  its  adoption. 

The  Secretary  read  the  resolution  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  b}'  the  Chair, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  advisability  of  selecting  some  cen- 
tral city  as  a  permanent  place  for  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Society  of  the  Arm}'  of  the  Tennessee,  and  report  on  the  same  at 
the  next  regular  meeting. 

Colonel  Pearson  moved  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

General  Atkins: — Mr.  President,  I  second  the  motion  to  adopt 
the  resolution.  I  believe  I  could  give  some  reasons  that  would 
be  cogent,  why  the  place  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society  should 
be  made  permanent;  but  the  scope  of  the  resolution  is  to  place 
that  matter  for  consideration  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  to  report 
at  the  next  meeting,  and  I  think  a  discussion  of  the  question  itself 
would  come  up  better  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Surgeon  Plummer: — Mr,  President,  I  would  like  to  say  one 
word  on  this  question.  It  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  bad  policy 
to  choose  one  place  for  the  annual  meetings  of  this  Society,  for 
this  reason:  There  is  no  one  place  where  we  can  bring  all  the 
members  of  the  Society  together.  We  have  always  changed 
around,  and  by  so  doing  we  have  gained  more  or  less  recruits  to 
our  Society,  and  we  would  lose  them  if  we  chose  a  central  place. 
It  gives  the  old  members  of  that  army  an  opportunity  to  unite 
with  the  Society,  who  never  would  come  in  if  we  had  a  regular 
jDlace  of  meeting,  instead  of  going  from  place  to  place.  I  think  it 
would  be  bad  policy  to  adopt  a  resolution  of  that  kind  for  that 
reason.  We  have  got  recruits  here,  I  do  not  know  how  many, 
but  I  know  that  we  have  never  held  a  meeting  that  we  did  not 
get  recruits  that  we  could  not  get  if  we  met  from  year  to  year  in 
the  same  place. 
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General  Dodge: — Mr.  President,  I  am  somewhat  in  sympathy 
witli  that  resolution,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  should  be  changed 
a  little.  I  am  in  favor  of  selecting  a  place  for  permanent  head- 
quarters, where  we  could  have  rooms,  where  the  photographs, 
and  relics,  and  banners,  and  other  property  of  the  Society  could 
be  preserved.  As  to  the  feasibility  of  always  having  our  meet- 
ings there,  I  am  in  doubt,  but  I  think  if  the  resolution  was  adopted, 
that  the  committee  should  take  into  consideration  two  points,  first 
as  to  a  permanent  place  where  the  members  of  the  Society  could 
always  go,  and  where  whatever  we  had  of  relics,  and  so  forth, 
could  be  kept  permanently,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  well  when 
not  pressed  to  go  to  other  places,  to  hold  our  meetings  there;  but 
when  we  had  cordial  invitations  from  other  points,  in  all  proba- 
bility, as  Doctor  Plummer  says,  it  would  be  better  to  go  to  them. 
To  do  that  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  this  Society,  and  I  feel  it 
so  from  knowing  of  the  rooms  of  the  loyal  legion  in  Boston, 
where  for  a  very  small  expense  they  have  collected  together  the 
photographs  of  all  their  members  as  they  were  in  the  army,  and 
as  they  are  to-day,  and  the  relics  that  any  member  happened  to 
have,  and  wished  preserved  there,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pleasure 
for  every  officer  to  step  in  there  and  see  them.  I  think  it  would 
be  so  with  this  Society. 

General  Raum: — Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that  General 
Dodge  embody  his  remarks  as  an  amendment. 

General  Dodge: — This  resolution  covers  all  that,  as  I  take  it, 
and  when  the  committee  is  appointed  they  can  consider  that.  I 
will  off'er  an  amendment,  however,  that  it  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  that  the  committee  take  into  consideration  first,  the  select- 
ing of  permanent  headquarters  and  the  probable  expense  of  main- 
taining it,  which  could  not  certainly  be  much,  as  you  could  find 
some  officer  that  would  be  glad  to  take  charge  and  would  make 
it  his  business  to  hunt  up  these  things  and  make  it  a  place  of  resort 
that  would  be  pleasant  to  us  all.  Second,  to  report  upon  whether 
we  should  hold  our  annual  meetings  there  or  not. 

Colonel  Pearson: — Mr.  President,  I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  President: — [  think  the  whole  question  is  now  before  us; 
not  only  the  resolution  and  its  amendment  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted, but  the  whole  subject  matter.  If  a  committee  is  to  be 
appointed   it  should  be  carefully  selected,  because  it  involves  a 
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good  deal  of  consequence.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
members  of  the  Society,  and  I  assume  that  the  Society  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  members  touching  the  general  policy  of 
having  a   fixed   headquarters. 

Captain  Tuthill: — Mr.  President,  I  had  quite  a  talk  with  one  of 
our  members  yesterday  on  this  subject.  He  said  he  was  gettnig 
along  somewhat  in  years,  and  he  found  it  every  year  more  and 
more  of  a  tax  upon  him  to  leave  his  home  and  go  first  to  one  part 
of  the  country  and  then  to  another,  with  different  water,  and  dif- 
ferent food,  and  different  atmosphere,  and  he  thought  there  were  a 
good  many  of  the  older  members  of  the  Society  who  were  of  the 
same  feeling  as  himself.  He  felt  anxious  that  this  resolution  should 
be  introduced,  not  to  determine  the  matter  now,  but  to  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  judicious  committee,  who  would  canvass  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  action  which  they  should 
recommend  to  the  Society.  As  General  Atkins  has  said,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  now  a  matter  for  discussion  before  the 
Society,  until  the  committee  have  reported,  and  given  their  reasons 
for  the  course  that  they  recommend.  There  are  a  great  many 
reasons  as  General  Dodge  has  suggested,  why  we  should  have  a 
permanent  abiding  place.  Last  night  we  had  that  beautiful  ban- 
ner presented  to  us  by  Colonel  Jacobson,  and  I  think  the  Society 
has  a  number  of  relics  and  valuable  things  to  be  preserved,  which 
can  only  be  done  properly  at  some  permanent  headquarters  of  the 
Society.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Society  should  have  such  a  per- 
manent headquarters.  As  to  whether  we  should  meet  perman- 
ently at  one  place  or  not,  is  a  matter  for  the  committee  to  investi- 
gate, and  for  the  Society  to  determine  when  the  committee  shall 
report.  I  think,  as  General  Dodge  has  said,  when  we  have  no 
pressing  invitation  from  any  city  to  meet  there,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  living  in  any  particular  locality  do  not  feel 
like  taking  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  getting  up  one  of  these 
reunions,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  place  where  we  could 
always  meet,  and  have  a  cordial  welcome,  as  we  could  in  Cincin- 
nati or  Chicago,  or  in  any  one  of  the  several  larger  cities  of  the 
country  where  we  have  large  halls,  and  which  are  places  that  are 
easily  gotten  at.     I  think  the  committee  ought  to  be  appointed. 

Colonel  Pierce: — Mr.  President,  I  notice  that  our  Chicago 
friends  are  particularly  anxious  for  the  appointment  of  this  com- 
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mittee,  and  from  the  suggestion  of  iny  friend  Tuthill   1   can  see 
that  his  idea  is  that  Chicago  is  a  very  central  place. 

Captain  TuthiU: — I  am  not  anxious  on  that  point.  I  v/ould 
sooner  go  to  Cincinnati. 

Colonel  Pierce: — He  wants  a  place  where  the  water  is  good, 
and  the  climate  is  good,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  just  about 
as  far  from  Bismark  to  Chicago  as  it  is  from  Chicago  to  Bismark. 
Bismark  is  an  excellent  place  and  very  healthful,  and  I  hope  the 
committee  will  take  that  into  consideration.  This  proposition 
about  having  permanent  headquarters,  although  I  never  thought 
of  it  until  now,  strikes  me  as  a  very  excellent  one  indeed,  and  I 
presume  that  every  member  of  this  Society  is  in  something  of  the 
same  condition  as  myself.  We  have  each  some  little  mementoes 
that  we  have  been  treasuring,  keeping  at  home,  that  we  would 
like  to  contribute  to  a  sort  of  museum  for  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. I  have  several  relics  that  I  hate  to  part  with  to  some 
historical  society  that  I  do  not  belong  to  and  never  expect  to, 
which  would  be  of  benefit  and  interest  to  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  who  were  at  the  places  where 
these  relics  came  from.  Among  other  things  I  have  a  couple  of 
books  that  were  in  a  library  in  Vicksburgh.  [Laughter.]  When 
I  tell  you  what  they  are,  you  will  know  that  they  were  not  stolen. 
One  of  them  is  the  New  Testament,  and  the  other  is  The  Life  of 
Confucius,  and  I  know  that  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  does  not 
read  that  sort  of  literature.  [Laughter.]  They  are  valuable 
simply  because  they  have  imbedded  in  them  two  bullets,  and 
those  bullets  must  have  been  fired  from  our  lines.  I  have  a  num- 
ber of  those  things,  and  I  presume  every  member  of  this  Society 
has  something  of  this  kind  that  he  could  contribute  to  a  head- 
quarters of  that  character.  We  are  going  away  by  and  by,  and 
our  boys  are  coming  up,  and  they  will  like  to  have  an  interest 
there,  and  I  believe  we  can  have  our  own  headquarters  and  they 
will  increase  in  value  as  well  as  interest  as  time  goes  on. 

Colonel  Dayton: — Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  no  member  of 
the  Society  more  painfully  aware  of  its  woeful  wants  in  regard 
to  the  matter  under  discussion,  than  I  am.  I  hope  the  resolution 
will  pass  in  its  present  form,  or  be  amended  if  anybody  desires, 
to  still  further  enlarge  the  idea.  The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  has  no  headquarters  except  the  Secretary's  office,  and 
the   Secretary  has  no  office.      W^e  ought  to  have  one.     A  great 
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many  things  have  been  sent  to  me,  and  man\'  thuigs  have  been 
presented  to  the  Society,  and  there  should  be  some  place  where 
they  can  be  cared  for  properly. 

Colonel  Elliott: — Mr.  President,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
stand  up  in  the  Society  of  the  Arm}'  of  the  Tennessee,  and  I  am 
induced  to  do  that  now  because  I  believe  that  this  resolution  con- 
templates an  innovation  upon  the  customs  of  this  Society,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  will  not  be  for  its  benefit.  You  and  I,  Air.  Presi- 
dent, will  outlive  all  these  other  gentlemen.  You  and  I  will  be 
the  last  survivors  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  And  some 
time  in  the  dim  future  we  probably  will  obey  the  summons  that 
shall  have  called  these  other  gentlemen  before  us,  and  I  believe 
it  will  be  more  convenient  for  you  to  come  and  visit  me  when  we 
hold  our  last  reunion,  than  it  will  be  for  me  to  visit  you.  As  has 
been  remarked  by  Doctor  Plummer  this  Society  can  not  be  lo- 
cated anywhere.  Its  membership  extends  over  too  much  terri- 
tory. I  believe  if  it  is  located  in  any  one  place,  where  we  will 
have  our  reunions  year  after  year,  we  will  get  into  a  kind  of  a 
groove,  we  will  have  the  same  committees,  and  there  will  be 
brought  into  it  an  element  of  sameness,  which  will  not,  in  my 
opinion,  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society.  The  very  great  pleas- 
ure that  a  great  many  of  us  have  had  in  this  Society  is  because  it 
is  somewhat  migrator^'  in  its  character.  Let  it  go  from  place  to 
to  place  for  the  hearty  greetings  which  this  Society  has  had  in 
every  place  where  it  has  held  its  reunions,  have  had  a  very  great 
influence,  and  I  for  one  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  any  innova- 
tion made  upon  the  custom  of  holding  the  reunions  first  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  and  then  in  another.  As  Doctor  Plummer 
has  said,  it  enables  men  to  attend  the  reunions  of  the  Society 
when  it  is  held  in  one  place,  who  do  not  attend  it  when  it  is  held 
in  another.  So  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  any  change  in  this 
regard.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a  headquarters 
where  the  relics  of  the  Society  can  be  preserved. 

Colonel  Godfrey: — Mr.  President,  if  this  resolution  is  passed  as 
it  is,  I  think  whoever  is  appointed  on  that  committee  should  have 
the  expression  of  the  members  present  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
are  in  favor  now  of  making  a  permanent  home  for  this  Society. 
For  one  I  think  it  would  be  detrimental  to  have  the  meetings  all 
at  one  place,  As  to  the  part  relating  to  headquarters,  I  have  no 
objection.     I  do  not  know  how  it  has  been  for  the  last  few  years, 
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but  I  presume  the  committee  on  location  have  had  several  appli- 
cations from  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  know,  a  few  years 
ago,  we  had  to  work  very  hard  to  get  it  in  Iowa.  There  were 
other  places  that  wanted  it.  You  locate  the  meetings  at  one 
j^lace,  and  what  is  the  result?  Say  Chicago;  a  few  of  us,  who 
live  near  that  place  can  go;  but  suppose  you  locate  one  of  these 
meetings  out  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska.  I  have  been  in  the  West  a 
great  deal.  It  is  filled  up  with  soldiers.  It  is  filled  with  officers. 
Mainly  they  are  not  men  of  wealth,  but  they  have  just  as  much 
affection  for  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  as  you  and  I;  and  they 
can  not  travel  East.  There  are  other  organizations  in  this  country. 
Take  the  Grand  Arm}-;  they  held  their  meeting  last  year  in  Mame. 
This  year  they  crossed  the  continent,  and  went  to  California. 
What  was  the  result.^  One  of  the  grandest  ovations  that  was 
ever  known.  Soldiers  who  never  attended  a  National  Encamp- 
ment, attended  there  by  thousands,  and  it  brought  together  men 
who  had  never  seen  each  other  since  the  war.  I  say  the  same  of 
this,  you  put  these  meetings  out  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  or  Dakota 
anywhere,  and  the  same  thing  will  follow.  That  country  is  full 
of  officers  and  soldiers.  So  for  one,  I  am  opposed  to  this  com- 
mittee being  api^ointed  with  a  view  of  locating  the  meetings  in 
any  particular  place.  I  say  we  ought  to  go  East,  and  we  ought 
to  go  West;  and  in  that  way,  you  will  get  your  membership 
increased  from  year  to  year.  If  you  put  it  at  Chicago,  or  any 
central  city,  I  think  the  result  would  be  right  the  reverse;  there- 
fore, I  am  opposed  to  the  resolution  as  to  putting  the  meeting  in 
one  permanent  place. 

Captain  Everest: — Mr.  President,  I  would  say  for  the  benefit  of 
the  last  speaker  that  the  members  of  the  committee  for  selecting 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next  annual  meeting,  had  no 
invitation  from  any  city  in  the  country  except  Atlanta.  A  Grand 
Army  Post  there  sent  an  invitation  to  this  Society  to  meet  there. 
We  undertook  to  beg  for  invitations  by  sending  telegrams,  and 
we  received  but  one  reply.  That  was  from  Governor  Alger,  of 
Michigan.  So,  I  think,  we  ought  to  put  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  we  can  have  a  meeting,  and  not  impose  our  presence  upon 
people  who  do  not  desire  it. 

The  President: — It  seems- to  me  we  ought  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion in  committee  of  the  whole,  We  are  all  together  now,  have 
plenty  of  time,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  anj^body  that  has 
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suggestions  to  make.  I  think  there  is  a  principle  of  some  danger 
involved  in  it.  There  may  be  a  place  of  deposit  where  the  tw^o 
Secretaries  reside,  perhaps,  in  Cincinnati;  but  as  to  holding  the 
meetings  at  one  place,  I  am  certain  it  is  a  question  of  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  are  present.  I  would  like  to  hear  that  point 
discussed.  We  have  for  twenty  years  met  here  and  there  and 
everywhere,  and  our  meetings  have  been  intensely  interesting, 
not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  people  whom  we  have  thus 
visited.  I  know  that  myself,  because  I  hear  the  expression  of 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Major  Mahon: — Mr.  President,  the  remark  of  Captain  Everest 
that  we  were  begging  for  a  place  to  meet,  proves  nothing.  If 
we  have  to  beg  for  a  place  to  meet  once,  it  seems  to  me  we  would 
have  to  beg  a  good  deal  more  for  a  place  to  meet  permanently, 
perhaps;  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  as  the  years  go  by,  our  meet- 
ings will  assume  less  of  a  public  character,  and  I  for  one  will  be 
very  glad  when  that  time  comes.  Let  us  appoint  a  permanent 
place  to  meet  that  has  ample  hotel-room;  and  if  we  do  not  get 
any  invitations  to  meet  elsewhere,  go  there  and  meet,  and  be  be- 
holden to  no  one.  If  the  people  choose  to  recognize  us,  all  right. 
If  they  do  not,  we  are  big  enough  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 
[Applause.]  I  was  rather  glad  than  otherwise,  to  hear  that  the 
committee  was  not  flooded  with  invitations.  I  would  much 
rather  the  Society  would  make  their  appointments,  and  go  antl 
take  their  chances  on  the  recognition  the  public  desire  to  accord 
them.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  consequences.  Let  us  appoint  our 
meetings  from  year  to  year  without  reference  to  invitations. 
Those  are  my  sentiments.  I  would  much  rather  go  and  have  a 
good  time  with  the  boys,  and  perhaps  not  have  so  much  public 
recognition,  although  I  appreciate  all  that  the  different  cities  have 
done  for  us,  and  I  feel  their  kindness  as  deeply  as  any  one.  This 
committee,  that  is  to  be  appointed,  will  have  one  very  grave  con- 
sideration before  it,  and  that  is  the  expense  of  a  permanent  head- 
quarters. Our  annual  dues  are  very  small,  and  properly  so,  and 
we  cannot  afford  a  very  large  outlay,  and  unless  some  way  can  be 
devised  whereby  we  can  have  permanent  headquarters  without 
very  great  expense,  I  think  the  committee  will  have  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  in  figuring  anything  out.  The  Secretary  can  be 
authorized  to  hire  an  office  from  time  to  time,  and  I  supposed  he 
had  something  of  the  sort,  until  Colonel  Dayton  spoke  this  morn- 
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ing;  but  I  would  impress  upon  the  committee  the  expense  of  hav- 
ing a  permanent  headquarters.  As  for  having  the  meetings  at 
one  certain  phice,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  force  in  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  favor  of  that.  We  can  go  where 
we  wish  and  take  care  of  ourselves.      [Applause.] 

General  Dodge  presented  the  following,  as  embodying  the  reso- 
lution and  his  proposed  amendment: 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Society,  to  take  into  consideration  and  report  to  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  first:  The  securing  of  a  per- 
manent location  as  headquarters  for  this  Society,  and  what  yearly 
expense  it  will  likely  incur;  second:  The  advisability  of  holding 
our  annual  meetings  at  such,  or  at  some  other  permanent  location. 

Colonel  Pearson: — I  accept  that  in  lieu  of  my  resolution. 

General  Chetlain: — Mr.  President,  the  difficulty  seems  to  be,  of 
getting  our  appointments  at  this  place  and  that  the  lack  of  mem- 
bers in  certain  places.  We  are  scattered  all  over  tlie  country. 
For  instance  in  Detroit,  there  are  only  two  or  three  members. 
In  Chicago,  we  are  more  favored,  because  we  have  there  some 
eighty  members.  One-fourth  of  the  membership  of  our  Society 
is  in  Chicago,  and  there  we  get  along  more  easily.  That  ought 
to  be  considered.  We  are  so  scattered  over  the  country  that  we 
have  got  to  go  somewhere  where  there  are  enough  of  our  mem- 
bers to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  without  borrowing  from  other 
societies. 

Major  Beardsley: — Mr.  President,  I  am  a  citizen  of  Rock  Is- 
land, and  have  been  for  many  years.  The  citizens  here  consider 
themselves  highly  honored  by  the  presence  of  this  Society  in  their 
midst.  While  the  citizens  of  Rock  Island  or  any  other  city  may 
feel  proud  of  the  presence  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen,  I 
think  the  resolution  that  is  offered,  is  proper,  and  worthy  of  our 
consideration.  I  do  not  believe  in  these  portable  governments. 
In  the  army,  we  had  headquarters,  and  we  knew  where  to  go. 
We  went  to  Grant  and  Sherman  and  such  men  as  those.  We 
did  not  have  the  Generals  come  to  us.  The  nation  has  recognized, 
in  the  last  three  years,  that  there  is  a  convention  city,  a  city  where 
the  air  is  .good  and  the  water  is  pure,  and  it  is  magnificent  in  tlie 
times  of  the  year  when  we  meet  there  in  convention.  Their 
accommodations  are  greater  than  we  can  give  you  here.     It  is  im- 
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possible  in  the  smaller  cities  with  the  limited  accommodations 
that  we  have,  to  give  the  magnificent  and  kindly  offices  that  can 
be  given  in  that  grand  city  upon  the  lake.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  argue  at  what  point  or  place  our  headquarters  should  be,  but 
let  any  man  say  if  there  is  any  city  like  that  queen  city,  that  has 
risen  from  its  ashes,  and  has  become  greater  and  greater  as  time 
has  rolled  on.  I  say  it  is  a  place  where  every  old  soldier  can 
manage  to  go  at  cheap  rates,  to  visit  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
There  we  ought  to  have  the  headquarters.  We  like  to  have  these 
meetings  come  to  us,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  advisable  to  cry 
down  this  proposition;  but  let  the  commitcee  be  appointed  to  take 
this  matter  into  consideration,  and  see  whether  or  not  we  can 
establish  permanent  headquarters  where  we  can  at  all  times  find 
some  members  of  the  grand  Army  of  the  Tennessee  that  we 
represent  here  to-day. 

Captain  Reid: — Mr.  President,  if  I  rightly  understand  the 
object  of  the  organization  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  as  stated  in  the  representatives  chamber  at  the  capitol 
at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  in  1S65,  it  is  to  perpetuate  the  memo- 
ries of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I  recognized  then  that  this 
Society  was  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  continuation  of  the  habits  of  the 
army,  as  practiced  during  that  year.  The  idea  that  we  should 
become  fixed  is  entirely  repugnant  to  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  To  return  again  and 
capture  Fort  Donelson  would  be  ridiculous.  The  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  moved  from  one  river  to  the  other,  finally  crossed  the 
continent,  and  swept  the  whole  face  of  North  America,  as 
it  were,  gaining  a  reputation  for  being  migratory,  and  let  us  in 
heaven's  name  continue  it.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Doctor 
Plummer's  statement  that  we  can  only  hoj^e  to  add  to  our  mem- 
bership by  holding  our  annual  meetings  at  points  remote  from 
each  other  is  correct.  I  believe  Colonel  Dayton  will  bear  me  out  in 
the  statement  that  we  gain  in  our  membership  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings. I  was  certainly  disajDpointed  to  learn  that  we  had  no  fixed 
home,  no  place  where  relics,  papers  of  importance  and  such  mat- 
ters were  kept.  In  the  army,  move  where  we  would,  camp  where 
we  might,  in  mind  we  reverted  to  some  place,  shadowy,  that  we 
call  God's  country,  some  place  to  which  we  might  return.  Let 
us  have  some  permanent  headquarters,  in  charge  of  the  able  gen- 
tlemen who  have  for  so  many  years  conducted  the  correspondence 
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and  records  and  financial  part  of  our  Society.  Let  it  be  under 
their  care.  I  care  not  if  it  be  Cincinnati  or  Chicago.  It  will 
ultimately  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  not  only  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  but  the  men 
who  nobly  bore  the  musket,  will  repair  there  by  thousands  to 
worship  in  tlie  years  to  come,  when  you  and  I  are  gone.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  therefore  hope  that  this  committee  will  be  appointed 
by  the  chair,  to  take  into  consideration  the  advisability  of  fixing  a 
permanent  location  and  so  recommend  it  to  this  Society. 

Colonel  Noble: — Mr.  President,  I  suppose  the  object  of  this 
discussion  is  to  get  an  expression  of  the  members.  My  idea  is 
that  we  should  have  a  place  for  headquarters,  to  put  our  trophies 
in,  and  our  relics,  and  have  them  cared  for.  I  believe,  on  the 
second  proposition,  that  we  should  not  permanently  locate  at  any 
one  place,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  us  are  getting  older  than 
we  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  we  object  to  traveling  lono- 
distances,  and  with  many  of  us  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents 
cuts  some  figure,  and  if  we  can  sometimes  go  to  Ohio  and  some- 
times go  to  Michigan,  sometimes  to  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and 
perhaps  Missouri  and  Kansas,  once  in  a  while,  it  will  accommo- 
date more  of  our  members,  and  be  better  for  the  organization. 
Those  are  my  views  about  it. 

Major  Beardsley: — Mr.  President,  a  suggestion  merely  to  the 
committee.  If  this  resolution  is  to  pass,  of  having  this  historical 
headquarters,  where  an  accumulation  of  specimens  and  relics  shall 
be  made,  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  would  not  be  best  to  have 
the  committee  instructed  to  provide  for  transportation  for  the 
taking  of  these  specimens  to  the  meetings  of  this  organization,  if 
they  are  to  travel  over  the  country.  If  these  specimens  are  dear 
to  them,  it  appears  to  me  it  would  be  less  expense  for  the  mem- 
bers to  go  to  one  general  headquarters  and  view  them,  than  it 
would  be  to  take  them  over  the  country. 

The  President: — This  matter  has  now  been  discussed  so  that  all 
views  have  been  fairly  and  clearly  expressed.  Are  you  prepared 
now  to  act  upon  the  resolution. 

Colonel  Godfrey — Mr.  President,  in  order  to  get  a  more  intel- 
ligent vote,  I  would  call  for  a  division  of  the  question. 

The  President: — I  am  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  full  sense  of 
the  Society,  well  represented  here  now,  on  every  branch  of  this 
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proposition.  I  therefore  will,  as  the  gentleman  suggests,  divide 
the  subject  into  two  propositions.  I  have  no  douijt  the  com- 
mittee, when  named,  will  have  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  with 
■nembers  of  the  Society,  and  will  report  to  the  Society  upon  these 
j'vo  propositions. 

The  President  then  put  the  question  upon  the  first  part  oi*  the 
.esolution,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  the  committee  of  five, 
and  that  that  committee  report  as  to  the  permanent  headquar- 
ters, and  the  question  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

The  question  was  then  put  upon  the  second  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion, instructing  the  committee  to  report  as  to  annual  meetings,  etc. 

General  Belknap: — I  am  opposed  to  the  permanent  location  for 
the  meetings  but  I  favor  leaving  it  to  a  committee  so  that  I  can 
leavn  more  about  it  than  I  now  know. 

A  division  being  called  for,  the  vote  stood  fifty-eight  ayes  and 
twenty-nine  noes. 

The  President: — I  will  name  the  committee  before  we  adjourn. 

Colonel  Jacobson: — Mr.  President,  may  I  be  allowed  to  make  a 
suggestion  that  no  two  members  of  the  committee  shall  be  from 
any  one  state. 

The  President: — I  want  to  get  five  of  the  oldest  members,  men 
whose  hearts  are  in  the  cause. 

Captain  Tuthill: — Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  we  have  all  had  a 
very  pleasant  reunion,  and  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  the 
people  of  Rock  Island,  and  to  our  local  committee,  for  the  hos- 
pitality and  kindness  with  which  they  have  greeted  us.  I  thei'e- 
fore  move  that  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  tendered  to  the  local 
committee,  and  to  the  people  of  Rock  Island  and  vicinitv,  for  their 
hospitable  treatment  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
during  this  present  reunion. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

General  Dodge: — I  wish  to  offer  a  resolution  that  the  thanks  of 
l^/iis  Society  be  extended  to  the  committee  upon  the  Rawlin's 
statue  for  the  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner  with  which  they 
performed  their  duty. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

General  Atkins: — Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  thanks  of  the 
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Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  be  tendered  to  General 
Chethiin  for  his  learned  and  pliilosopliical  address  last  evening. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  earned. 

Captain  Tuthill: — Mr.  President,  at  previous  meetings  of  the 
Society  we  have  had  obituary  notices  and  biograj^hical  sketches  of 
deceased  members  read  to  the  Society.  That  is  an  important 
thing,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  should  be  neglected.  It  seems 
to  me  some  provision  should  be  made  for  the  jDreparation  and 
reading  before  the  Society  of  obituary  notices  of  the  members  who 
have  died  during  the  year. 

Colonel  Dayton: — There  is  no  question  but  what  General 
Hickenlooper  has  that  matter  in  hand  and  it  will  be  in  the  printed 
report  of  the  proceedings  though  not  reported  by  him  now. 

The  deaths  were  mentioned  of  the  following  members,  General 
John  S.  Cavender,  General  William  Rowley,  and  Doctor  Franklin. 

A  motion  was  made  to  adjourn. 

The  President: — I  wish  you  all  a  happy  year.  I  hope  we  will 
meet  in  Detroit  in  health  and  strength,  and  with  clean  consciences, 
and  pure  hearts,  as  the  Tennessee  army  always  bore,  and  I  hope 
we  will  carrv  fhem  aloft  to  our  friends  in  due  time.     Good-by. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  was  carried. 
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BANQUET. 

The  banquet  was  held  at  the  iiour  fixed,  by  the  Local  Com- 
mittee, in  the  dining  room  of  the  Harper  House. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  and  across  it  was  the  table  for 
the  President — at  his  left  sat  General  Dodge,  General  Chetlain, 
General  Brackett,  General  Sanders  and  General  Smith.  On  his 
right  was  General  Oglesby;  General  Tuttle,  General  Car,  Colonel 
Barnum,  Major  Mahon  and  Surgeon  Pkunmer.  The  remainder 
of  the  party,  members,  guests  and  ladies  sat  at  five  other  tables 
placed  lengthwise  of  the  hall. 

The  company  being  assembled  at  table,  by  request  of  the  Pres- 
ident, Major  Mahon  asked  a  blessing. 

The  President: — Before  commencing  your  dinner,  I  desire  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  Society  while  I  read  you  the 
names  of  the  committee,  which  I  was  directed  by  a  resolution 
this  afternoon,  to  select.  It  is  the  committee  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  matter  of  having  a  permanent  headquarters,  and  of 
holding  our  meetings  in  one  place,  the  committee  to  report  to  our 
next  meeting.  I  name  as  that  committee  General  R.  N.  Pearson, 
General  G.  M.  Dodge,  Major  E.  C.  Dawes,  General  John  W. 
Noble  and  General  W.  Q;  Gresham. 

The  dinner  was  discussed  until  io:io  o'clock,  during  which  the 
orchestra  rendered  several  fine  pieces  of  music,  when  the  Pres- 
ident requested  order  remarking: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

1  suppose  you  have  finished  your  banquet,  so  far  as  eat- 
ing and  drinking  is  concerned.  I  will  preserve  the  best  of 
order,  and  I  promise  to  protect^every  speaker  who  rises  to  his 
feet,  provided  he  will  be  clear,  distinct  and  short.  [Laughter.] 
As  to  the  music,  I  want  them  to  understand  that  ^.'^'e  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  it.  We  will  call  for  what  we  want;  and  when  I  call 
for  music,  I  beg  you  not  to  perform  more  than  three  minutes.  We 
have  now  seven  regular  toasts,  to  which  responses  will  be  made. 
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There  is  one  to  be  drunk  in  silence.  After  these  regular  toasts, 
there  will  be  volunteer  toasts,  or  we  may  call  upon  some  of  our 
friends  who  are  present,  who  will  respond  in  their  own  behalf. 
With  these  few  admonitions,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  take 
the  bill  of  fare  as  presented  to  me  by  your  committee.  They  have 
made  the  toasts  with  a  long  tail  of  poetry.  [Laughter.]  Each 
toast  has  six  to  eight  lines.  The  lights  blind  me  so  that  I  can't 
read  the  poetry,  even  with  my  glasses;  and,  therefore,  I  want  each 
and  every  one  of  you  to  take  the  bill  of  fare  in  your  hand;  and 
after  I  have  announced  the  regular  toast,  with  the  party  to 
respond,  read  the  poetry  for  yourself.  [Laughter.]  Now,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  yourselves,  have  all  the  mirth 
and  joy  and  gayety  you  please,  but  give  attention  to  the  speaker, 
because  without  close  attention  no  gentleman  can.  address  an 
audience.  After  he  is  through  burst  forth  with  your  laughter  and 
applause  and  cheer  as  much  as  you  please,  and  I  will  give  you 
breathing  time  between  each  two  speeches,  so  that  the  next  may 
start  in  fair.  I  will  commence  with  the  first  regular  toast  on  my 
list,  without  the  poetry.      [Laughter.] 

First  Toast.     "  Our  Soldiers^ 

Response  by  Colonel  J.  F.  How. 

Mr.  President  and  Comrades; 

Not  alone  our  soldiers  of  our  regular  army  ;  that  little  army, 
respected  and  feared,  despite  its  meager  size — great  in  everything 
but  numbers;  not  alone  our  soldiers  of  our  old  "Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee," our  immediate  comrades-in-arms,  and  companions  on 
many  a  hotly -contested  battlefield;  but  our  soldiers  of  the  late 
war — our  entire  army — regulars  and  volunteers,  members  of  the 
Armies  of  the  Potomac,  the  Ohio,  the  Cuir.berland,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee. Time,  though  boundless,  is  inadequate,  words  are  power- 
less to  do  justice  to  our  soldiers  of  the  late  war!  How  can  I  de- 
scribe the  patriotism  which  took  from  their  chosen  pursuits,  des- 
olating the  family  fireside  and  sundering  the  closest  ties,  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  responded  to  their  country's  call  for  help 
in  the  hour  of  its  greatest  need?  How  can  I  portray  the  unflinch- 
ing endurance,  the  indomitable  bravery  displayed  by  our  soldiers 
on  the  score  or  more  of  battlefields  where  their  heroism  was  so 
often  tried — tried  and  never  found  wanting.^     How  can  I  faith- 
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fully  picture  the  return  of  those  battle-scarred  heroes,  with  shat- 
tered ranks  and  shattered  constitutions,  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
life  under  the  Government  they  hail  saved?  History  contains  no 
parallel  to  it.  The  eyes  of  man  never  looked  on  the  like  before. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  other  armies  have  not  undergone  as 
great  privations  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  other  soldiers 
have  not  faced  equal  dangers  with  equal  bravery.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  say  that  the  material  results  gained  in  other  wars  have  not 
been  as  important — more  important  they  could  not  be.  But  this 
I  do  say,  and  I  say  it  fearing  no  contradiction,  that  the  diary  of 
time  shows  no  record  of  an  army  of  such  dimensions,  prompted 
by  no  motive  of  personal  gain  or  advancement,  securing  such 
results,  and  so  promptly  putting  aside  their  military  garb  and 
military  usages,  and  quietly  returning  when  their  great  work  was 
done  to  their  ordinary  avocations  of  life. 

As  I  talk,  memory  carries  me  back  over  the  years  that  have 
passed  until  your  acts  in  that  terrible  civil  war  seem  as  vivid  as 
the  events  of  to-day.  The  cloud  of  despair  which  vanished  on 
the  fall  of  Donelson  and  Henry;  the  closely  contested  field  of 
Shiloh;  the  vicissitudes  of  the  eventful  Vicksburg  campaign  and 
its  glorious  results;  the  battle  on  the  mountain  amoncr  the  clouds; 
the  memorai)le  struggle  at  Missionary  Ridge;  Resacca!  Kenesaw! 
Atlanta!  with  all  that  those  names  convey;  and  that  magnificent, 
never-to-be-forgotten,  termination  of  it  all,  Sherman's  march  to 
the  sea.      [Applause.] 

Shall  I  tell  you  of  the  events  these  memories  recall,  you,  com- 
rades of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee?  As  well  tell  you  of  our 
beloved  McPherson,  our  intrepid  Logan,  our  dauntless  Blair!  As 
well  sound  to  you  the  praises  of  your  first  commander,  now,  alas, 
gone  from  us  here  forever.  As  well  tell  you  of  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude the  country  owes  to  our  second  commander — second  not  in 
our  hearts — second  only  in  succession.     [Applause.] 

As  we  pass  through  the  crowded  thoroughfares  in  our  daily 
walks,  our  eyes  rest  from  time  to  time  on  an  unpretentious  in- 
signia worn  by  some  of  the  passers-by.  No  ostentatious  decora- 
tion— a  simple  emblem,  copper- colored,  or,  perhaps,  tricolored,  but 
a  decoration  that  a  king  might  be  proud  to  wear.  [Applause.] 
Telling  of  patriotism,  endurance,  l)ravery;  of  a  cause  fought  for 
and  gained;  of  a  country  in  danger  and  saved.  It  is  an  ''open 
sesame"  to  the  heart  of  every  true  soldier,  as  it  should  be  to   that 
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of  every  lover   of  his  country.      It  is   the   badge   worn   by  "Our 
Soldiers."      [Applause  ] 

More  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since  we  were  in  the  war. 
Over  twenty  years,  during  which  each  of  us  has  had  his  allotted 
portion  of  trouble  and  prosperity.  But  no  trouble  has  been  great 
enough  to  blot  out  the  recollection  of  the  trials  and  perils  of  our 
campaigns;  no  success  or  honor  sufficient  to  make  us  willing  to 
give  up  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  we  have  in  the  thought  that  we 
helped  save  the  Union. 

That  terrible  war  is  the  greatest  event  of  all  our  lives.  Our 
conduct  in  it  is  our  greatest  contribution — whatever  our  careers 
may  have  been  since — to  the  maintenance  of  our  Government. 
We  read,  talk,  and  write  of  it,  and  as  we  gather  our  children 
around  the  family  fireside,  the  battles  are  fought  over  again  in  oft- 
told  tales. 

But  the  actors  in  that  great  drama  are  rapidly  passing  away, 
leaving  the  results  they  have  achieved  to  another  generation,  who 
in  time  will  surrender  them  with  the  changes  they  have  wrought 
to  generations  yet  unborn,  until  time,  moving  on  in  its  ceaseless 
stride,  shall  usher  in  that  far-off  future  to  whom  the  events  of  to- 
day shall  seem  a  myth  as  indistinct  and  difficult  of  realization  as 
are  the  actions  of  ancient  Romans  to  the  readers  of  the  present 
day. 

In  that  far-off  future,  when  the  record  of  the  thousands  of  years 
that  have  passed — years  each  of  them  rich  in  events  of  interest 
and  importance — shall  have  reached  such  proportions  that  to 
grasp  even  a  general  idea  of  what  has  passed  the  student  must 
depend  on  a  history  so  brief  that  it  must  be  a  historv  of  events, 
not  of  individuals;  when  the  history  of  a  country  w'ill  be  confined 
to  a  chapter,  the  history  of  a  war  to  a  page — then  in  all  those 
volumes  will  be  found  no  page  of  more  thrilling  interest  and  en- 
during fame  than  that  containing  the  record  made  by  "Our  Sol- 
diers."    [Applause.] 

The  President: — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  fair  to  thank  you 
for  your  close  attention.  I  again  beg  to  ask  you  for  silence  that 
we  may  hear. 

Second  Toast.     '■'■The  Army  thai  Fought  zoithout  GunsT 

Response  by  General  M.  M.  Bane. 
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Mr.  President,  Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

General  Ross  was  to  reply  to  this  toast,  but  he  has  a  habit 
of  coming  after  me  occasionally,  when  he  wants  a  little  bit  of 
work  taken  off  his  hands.  Some  years  ago,  he  was  nominated 
for  Congress  in  the  southern  part  of  this  State,  and  he  sent  for 
me  then,  and  I  went  and  helped  him,  and  he  was  defeated. 
'[Laughter.]  He  may  be  defeated  on  this  occasion.  1  hope  not, 
but  I  shall  be  very  happy  indeed,  if  I  can  say  anything  upon  this 
subject  that  will  interest  you  to-night.  "The  Army  that  fought 
without  guns."  Who  were  they,  and  what  was  it?  The  women 
who  attended  the  army  to  administer  mercy  to  the  soldier  in  his 
hour  of  trial;  the  mothers  at  home,  the  wives  at  home,  the  sisters 
at  home,  the  preachers  at  home,  the  Sunday-schools  at  home,  the 
children  in  the  school-room,  the  newspapers,  the  platform  orators, 
that  mighty  host  that  every  soldier  in  the  army,  when  he  fixed  his 
bayonet,  knew  he  had  standing  behind  him.  To  give  you  a  little 
illustration  of  that  power  that  inspired  the  soldier,  I  will  relate 
an  incident  that  took  place  in  my  own  hospital,  a  conversation  be- 
tween a  man,  a  white-headed  boy  you  might  call  him,  with  his 
leg  shot  off,  and  the  chaplain.  We  were  about  to  move  the  base 
of  operations  of  our  little  army,  and  the  chaplain  went  to  him. 
He  was  very  low,  and  the  chaplain  told  him  he  expected  he 
would  have  to  die.  "  What,"  said  he,  "  chaplain,  you  don't  think 
I  am  going  to  die.^"  "I  am  afraid  so.  What  shall  I  write  to 
your  mother.?"  "I  am  not  going  to  die.  See  here,  chaplain, 
here  is  the  last  five  dollars  I  have  got  on  earth,  I  will  bet  you  that 
I  don't  die.  Look  here,  chaplain,  read  these  letters  and  see  if  you 
think  I  ought  to  die.  That  one  there  is  from  my  sweetheart.  Do 
you  suppose  that  I  could  die  simply  with  the  loss  of  a  leg,  with 
such  a  promise  as  that?  She  promised  to  marry  me  whether  I 
had  a  leg  or  not,  and  I  am  going  home  to  marry  her  after  awhile." 
That  was  one  of  the  silent  artillery  shots  that  this  army  that 
fought  without  guns  exhibited  to  us  in  the  army.  [Applause.] 
I  will  give  you  another  illustration  that  the  great  commander 
present  knew  something  about,  of  the  power  of  that  mighty  army 
that  leveled  its  artillery  without  making  any  noise.  He  was  ap- 
proached once  by  a  celebrated  surgeon,  at  the  head  of  a  great 
hospital  at  Kingston,  who  said,  "  General,  something  must  be 
done.  There  is  a  woman  here  in  this  camp,  in  this  hospital,  that 
is  ruling  things,  and  I  can't  do  anything,  and  I  want  some  relief. 
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She  has  got  a  great  lot  of  boxes  here  of  wine  and  canned  fruit 
and  good  things,  and  I  can't  do  a  thing  with  her."  "  Well,"  said 
General  Sherman,  "who  is  she?"  The  surgeon  said:  "It  is 
Mrs.  Bickerdyke?"  "Oh,"  said  General  Sherman,  "she  outranks 
me,  I  can't  do  a  thing  in  the  world."  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
There  was  a  silent  shot  from  a  heavy  piece  of  artillery  by  this 
mighty  army  in  the  rear  that  did  not  use  guns. 

I  saw  another  litde  instance  of  it  once.  We  were  crossing  the 
ferry  at  Oostanaula,  General  Dodge  will  remember  the  time,  I 
know.  We  were  there  in  line,  with  a  skirmish  line  pushed  out 
towards  the  river  and  there  was  a  fellow  took  a  notion  that  he 
would  capture  a  rebel  flag  that  was  floating  across  the  river.  We 
had  driven  the  rebel  line  back  a  little.  He  was  a  brave  fellow 
and  he  stripped  oft^  his  knapsack  and  his  outer  clothes,  and 
crawled  to  the  river  under  a  heavy  fire,  swam  the  river  and  cap- 
tured that  rebel  flag.  What  do  you  suppose  was  done?  He  was 
o-ranted  a  furlough  and  commissioned  as  a  lieutenant.  He  told 
me  just  before  he  started  home,  "She  has  not  promised  to  marry 
me  yet,  but  you  may  bet  your  bottom  dollar  the  next  letter  I  get 
she  will  promise."  [Laughter.]  So  she  did.  He  went  home 
and  finally  became  a  captain.  That  was  the  kind  of  influence 
that  we  had  behind  us  in  this  grand  army  that  did  not  use  guns. 
Where  did  it  grow  up?  In  the  household,  in  the  domicile,  the 
old  Saxon  home,  the  fireside,  the  monogamous  family  :  there  is 
where  it  grew  up,  and  the  man,  however  poor  he  may  be,  if  he 
has  a  wife,  and  baby,  a  little  cabin  and  a  cow  and  a  few  chickens, 
you  can  trust  him  to  defend  the  flag.  [Applause.]  The  man 
that  lives  at  a  boarding-house,  never  gets  married,  and  don't  be- 
lieve in  a  family,  when  difficulty  comes  will  grab  his  gripsack  and 
run  off"  to  Canada  or  somewhere  else.     [Laughter.] 

This  grand  secret  influence  of  this  mighty  army  that  never 
used  guns  was  all  powerful  in  the  hearts  of  old  General  Sherman 
and  General  Grant  when  they  were  commanding  the  mighty 
matchless  armies  of  America.  The  home,  the  mother,  the  child, 
that  which  makes  a  nation  safe,  that  which  lays  the  foundation  of 
a  nation  upon  the  bedrock  so  that  it  can  not  be  overturned,  was 
the  cradle  of  this  mighty  army  that  did  not  use  guns.  They  did 
not  use  guns,  but  they  sent  boxes  of  bandages,  boxes  of  canned 
fruit,  boxes  of  knit  socks,  and  darned  socks,  by  the  carload,  and 
every  boy  that  was  wounded  knew  that  he  had  been  fighting  for 
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a  home  where  loving  mothers,  loving  sisters  and  loving  sweet- 
hearts were  being  protected.  Do  you  suppose  such  men  are 
conquerable?  The  result  is  embodied  in  the  great  principles  we 
won.  What  is  it.'  A  national  sovereignty  as  broad  as  the  do- 
main of  our  country.  Never  again  in  this  land  will  a  state  put 
its  hands  into  the  mail-bags  of  Uncle  Sam  and  take  the  docu- 
ments out  and  burn  them  in  the  street.  The  sovereign  power  of 
the  nation  is  fixed  above  all  states.  We  put  it  there,  we  founded 
it  there  by  the  help  of  this  mighty  silent  army  in  the  rear.  They 
it  was  that  helped  pass  the  13th  amendment,  the  14th  amend- 
ment, the  15th  amendment.  They  it  was  that  made  us  respected 
in  this  world  as  a  nation,  never  before  respected.  These  things 
they  silently  have  helped  us  fix  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land  so  that  it  makes  no  diff'erence,  comrades,  who  administers 
this  government  hereafter,  tiiose  sacred  things  which  we  have 
planted  there  will  stay  there  as  long  as  the  north  star  stays  in  its 
place. 

I  thank  you  for  this  privilege  of  saying  a  word  in  defense  of 
the  home  army.  I  have  seen  it,  I  have  felt  it,  I  have  been  blessed 
with  it.  God  bless  the  great  army  that  stood  behind  us  when  we 
were  using  the  bayonet  for  the  safety  of  our  nation.     [Applause.] 

Third  Toast. — "Zo  the  Memory  of  our  DeadT 

The  President: — I  beg  you  to  fill  your  glasses,  rise  and  stand 
while  I  read  the  little  poem  which  expresses  the  thought. 

In  the  home  of  the  clouds,  where  nature  dies 
From  the  summits  of  earth  to  touch  the  skies, 
And  feel  once  more  the  phalanx  unbroken, 
Shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  no  word  spoken, 
They  may  join  our  ranks  who  march  no  more 
For  a  moment  of  time  from  eternity's  shore; 

And  the  pledge  that  was  sealed  by  the  Angel  of  Death 
Shall  be  sworn  again  with  the  living  breath. 

The  toast  was  drunk  standing  and  in  silence. 

Fourth  Toast. — "  Our  Country  and  FlagP 

Response  by  General  Atkins. 

Mr.  President,  Comrades  and  Ladies: 

Our  country  and  our  flag  are  one.     In  the  hearts  of  the  old 
soldiers  our  flag  is  our  country.     Earth  and   sky    do   not   make  a 
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country.  Women  and  men  make  a  country  and  we  have  here  with 
us  to-night  the  highest  possible  emliodiment  of  our  country  and 
our  flag  in  Uncle  Billy  the  commander,  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  who  long  ago  might 
have  been  and  ought  to  have  been  the  president  of  our  country. 
[Applause.] 

Some  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  Southern  States,  I  had  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  listening  to  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  relate  an  incident  of 
his  travels  in  Egypt.  Said  Mr.  Seward,  "In  company  with  a 
party  of  American  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  was  traveling  in 
Eg\pt,  and  we  observed  as  we  were  going  up  a  hill,  a  party  of 
armed  soldiers  following  in  our  rear  and  to  our  astonishment, 
when  we  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  coming  up  on  the  other 
side,  was  another  armed  party  of  soldiers.  They  were  enemies, 
and  about  to  engage  in  battle.  There  we  were,  a  little  party  of 
American  ladies  and  gentlemen,  across  the  ocean,  thousands  of 
miles  from  home,  between  two  contending  forces,  or  forces  about 
to  contend  in  battle,  and  what  to  do  we  at  first  did  not  know. 
What  we  did  was  this,  we  took  from  a  portmanteau  an  American 
flag,  and  unfolding  it  we  threw  it  across  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and 
then  sat  down  beneath  it.  That  flag  was  instantly  recognized, 
known,  respected,  and  honored,  and  we  were  as  safe  beneath  it 
as  if  we  had  been  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  our  own  Capitol  at 
Washington."  [Applause.]  Though  far  from  home,  and  across 
the  ocean,  the  symbol  of  our  country  gave  to  those  American 
ladies  and  gentlemen  complete  protection. 

Another  incident,  a  soldier  belonging  to  my  regiment,  the  Nine- 
ty-Second Illinois,  was  captured  in  North  Georgia.  You,  who 
have  been  soldiers,  my  comrades,  know  something  of  the  wonder- 
ful love  and  affection  that  the  soldier  learns  to  feel  for  the  flag 
under  which  he  marches  and  fights.  You,  who  have  not  been  sol- 
diers, can  never  know  it.  This  soldier  went  the  rounds  of  the  rebel 
prison  pens.  For  weary  month  after  weary  month  his  eyes  had 
never  once  feasted  on  that  bright  starry  banner  of  the  Republic. 
No  one  who  has  not  been  a  soldier  can  appreciate  the  wonderful 
love  and  afl'ection  that  a  soldier  feels  for  the  flag  under  which  he 
marches  and  fights. 

When  Lee  had  surrendered,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  war 
had   come  to  an  end,  the  rebel  prison  guards  at  Andersonville,  I 
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believe  it  was,  said  to  a  party  of  Union  soldiers  imprisoned  there: 
"  You  can,  if  you  choose,  go  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  into  the  Union 
lines."  With  glad  and  happy  hearts,  they  set  out  upon  their  slow 
and  toilsome  march.  They  were  bareheaded,  barefooted,  without 
coats,  some  of  them  without  shirts,  all  of  them  nearly  starved  to 
^cath,  mere  skeletons.  For  weary  day  after  day,  they  kept  r-^ 
their  happy  way,  for  they  were  going  home.  One  mornir  j, 
when  a  few  miles  from  Pensacola,  they  caught  a  glimpse  through 
the  pine  trees  of  the  American  flag,  floating  over  the  camp  of  the 
Union  troops  in  that  city.  Said  a  soldier:  "  We,  boys,  when  we 
saw  that  flag  were  never  so  happy  before  in  all  our  lives,  and  we 
never  expected  and  do  not  now  expect  to  be  so  happy  agam. 
We  thought  we  would  give  the  flag  three  cheers,  but  we  c  )uld 
:  ot  do  it.  We  were  too  weak  to  cheer,  and  we  just  lay  down  and 
C'ied."     [Applause.] 

My  friends,  that  bright  banner  of  the  Republic,  borne  by 
Washington  and  his  compeers  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
borne  by  you  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  floats  to-day  as 
proudly  as  in  the  revolution,  known  and  respected  because  of 
your  valor  and  the  valor  of  men  like  you  throughout  all  of  the 
civilized  world,  everywhere,  among  every  people  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  in  whose  language  can  be  found  a  word  to  express 
liberty,  that  flag  and  our  country,  one.     [Applause] 

The  President:— I  am  so  glad  that  I  do  not  have  to  rap.  I 
thank  you  again  for  your  close  attention.  I  did  not  even  have  to 
rap  you  to  order.  I  have  been  at  a  great  many  army  society 
meetings,  and  I  think  this  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  ever  hap- 
pened. It  must  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  and  I 
thank  them  for  it. 

Fifth  Toast.     "  The  President  of  the  United  States."" 

Response  by  Colonel  Tuthill. 

x.Ir.  President  and  Comrades: 

It  has  been  since  its  organization  a  custom  of  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  its  banquets  to  testify  its  loyalty 
and  respect  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation  by  a  toast  to  the 
president.  During  all  the  years  of  our  Society  life  prior  to  1S84, 
that  illustrious  office  was  filled  by  those  who  had  been  our  comrades 
during  the  bloody  struggle  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  whom  a 
patriotic  people  had  called  to  fill  this  highest  office,  not  only  be- 
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cause  of  their  clistingulshed  services  aiul  ability  in  civil  afTairs,  but 
as  well  as  a  fitting  recognition  of  their  inestimable  services  to  the 
Nation  on  its  battlefield  in  defense  of  the  Union  and  liberty. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  this  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  that  the  first  commander  of  that  army  was,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  called — twice  called  by  the  liberty-loving  people 
of  the  United  States  to  their  chief  magistracy,  and  that  in  that 
high  oflice  he  displayed  a  civil  ability  and  lofty  statesmanship 
resting  on  a  solid  foundation  of  the  purest  patriotism,  which  were 
not  less  admirable,  and  indeed  wonderful,  than  were  his  incom- 
parable, inestimable  military  services.     [Applause.] 

In  times  of  party  strife  and  partisan  rancor  this  truth  was  not 
by  all  acknowledged,  and  many  fiercely  questioned  it.  So  there  was 
durino-  their  lives  found  many  who  would  strongly  deny  to  Wash- 
ino-ton  and  to  Lincoln  place  among  the  great  statesmen  and  civil 
rulers  of  the  world.  They  passed  away,  and  soon  impartial  his- 
tory wrote  their  names  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  American  states- 
men. So  will  it  be,  so  it  is  now,  among  those  who  thoughtfully 
and  impartially  consider  his  civil  administration;  so  will  it  be 
in  history.  Grant  the  statesman  will  be  given  a  place  by  the  side 
of  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the  best  civil  magistrates  and 
statesmen  this  country  or  the  world  has  ever  known.  [Applause.] 
During  the  darkest  days  of  the  rebellion  the  country  turned  to 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  agonizing  search  for  one  who  could 
lead  its  armies  to  victory.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the 
land  was  once  more  threatened  by  dangers  imperiling  the  integrity 
of  its  government,  it  again  turned  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  had 
been  its  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  found  a  leader  who  carried 
the  banner  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  full  high,  advanced  to  vic- 
tory. There  are  perils  yet  to  be  encountered.  Our  national  exist- 
ence must  from  the  nature  of  things  be  ever  a  struggle.  Insidious 
foes  more  dangerous  than  our  enemies  in  armed  array  to-day 
threaten  the  life  and  perpetuity  of  the  Government  we  fought 
and  so  many  of  our  comrades  died  for.  Wisdom,  courage,  de- 
cision of  character  of  the  highest  order,  and  a  patriotism  as  un- 
questioned as  was  that  of  a  Washington,  a  Lincoln,  or  a  Grant  are 
to-day  demanded  in  the  highest  executive  of  the  nation.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

We  are  able  to  judge  the  future  alone  by  the  past.  The 
patriotic  people  of  the  country  want  at  such  a  time  one  whom 
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they  have  aheady  tried  and  never  found  wanthig  ;  one  who  has, 
whether  on  the  battlefields  of  his  country  or  in  its  civil  adminis- 
tration, been  proven  always  able,  always  safe,  always  patriotic. 
For  such  a  one  all  eyes  not  blinded  by  personal  interest  or  by 
prejudice  turn  again,  as  in  1S63  and  in  1S68,  to  the  now  rapidly- 
thinning  ranks  of  the  old  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  There  can  be 
found  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  a  patriot,  a  man  of  the  people,  and 
whom  the  people  love,  who  can  lead  on  to  victory  [applause], 
and  who  in  the  presidential  office  would  wisely  and  safely  direct 
the  ship  of  state  through  the  stormy  seas  which  at  times  seem 
about  to  engulf  it. 

Of  the  distinguished  citizen  who  to-day  is  our  and  all  the 
people's  president  it  will  be  more  fitting  to  speak  at  length  after 
his  retirement  from  official  position  March  4th,  [SS9.  [Applause.] 
Of  President  Cleveland  personally  I  have  only  the  kindest  feel- 
ings and  sincerest  regards,  for  no  president  could  have  treated  me 
personally  with  greater  kindness  than  did  he.  I  propose  to  him 
and  his  beautiful  young  wife  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity. 
[Api^lause.] 

Sixth  Toast.     '■'•The  Army  and  NavyT 

Response  by  General  E.  A.  Carr. 

Mr.  President,  Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  very  interesting  to  an  audience  to 
have  a  speaker  excuse  himself  for  want  of  preparation,  but  you 
see  at  the  foot  of  this  toast  the  name  of  the  man  whose  place  I 
was  called  upon,  just  before  coming  into  supper,  to  fill.  There 
are  a  number  of  the  officers  of  the  regular  army  present,  one  of 
whom  might  better  perhaps  have  been  selected  than  myself,  but 
I  understand  no  one  was  willing  to  respond  on  such  short  notice, 
and  our  President  said  the  Carr  family  had  to  do  it.  My  big 
brother  said  it  would  not  do  for  hin:i  to  do  it,  because  it  would  be 
considered  a  put-up  job  for  him  to  get  a  chance  to  make  a  speech. 
We  have  present  with  the  Army  of  tlie  Tennessee,  General  John 
E.  Smith,  General  Brackett,  three  young  officers  stationed  at  the 
Arsenal  here,  to  say  nothing  of  our  President  and  an  ex-Secretary 
of  War.  I  believe  that  I  am  the  oldest  officer  in  the  line  of  the 
army,  except  perhaps  four  or  five,  and  probably  I  can  answer  for 
that  army  in  words  to  some  little  extent,  though  I   am   proud   to 
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say  the   army   has  always  answered  for  itself  in  the  field.      [Ap- 
plause.] 

On  an  occasion  like  this,  it  is  usual  to  simply  indulge  in  glitter- 
ing generalities,  but  there  are  one  or  two  things  that  I  wish  to 
mention  in  regard  to  the  regular  army  to  correct  some  mistakes 
which  have  arisen.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  officers  of  the  regular  army  are  West  Point  graduates.  The 
contiary  is  the  fact.  I  think  about  three-fourths  of  the  present 
officers  of  the  army  are  not  graduates  of  West  Point.  They  are 
men  who  came  into  the  service  at  the  close  of  the  war,  or  during 
the  war,  or  who  have  come  in  since  civil  life.  Almost  all  the 
field  officers  and  captains  are  men  who  are  not  graduates  of  West 
Point.  Another  mistake  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  officers 
of  the  arm}'  resigned  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  and  went  South. 
There  was  a  comparatively  small  proportion  even  of  those  whose 
homes  were  in  the  South,  a  goodly  number  remaining  loyal  to  the 
flao-.  One  example  is  General  Thomas  whom  we  all  knew.  [Ap- 
plause.] The  regular  army  is  naturally  loyal  to  the  government. 
I  have  been  through  tv/o  sieges  where  at  one  time  I  had  to  be 
loval  to  a  government  that  was  pro-slavery,  and  another  time  to  a 
government  that  was  anti-slavery.  During  the  troubles  in  Kan- 
sas, the  army,  no  matter  wdiat  its  sympathies  were,  was  obliged 
to  throw  its  weight  on  the  side  of  a  government  whicli  was  in 
favor  of  forcing  slavery  upon  Kansas.  When  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  the  government  was  the  other  way.  Not  only  the  officers 
remained  lo\'al,  but  a  great  many  of  the  soldiers  who  were  born 
in  the  South,  and  enlisted  in  the  South  were  as  loyal  as  any  men 
in  the  service.  Another  mistake  is  that  promotion  from  the  ranks 
is  almost  unknown.  On  the  contrary  every  year  there  are  sev- 
eral soldiers  promoted  from  the  ranks.  The  law  now  provides 
that  any  soldier  who  is  recommended  by  his  officers,  shall  be  ex- 
amined and  be  recommended  for  promotion  if  he  passes  the  exami- 
nation. The  President  can  not  place  a  civilian  in  the  army  as 
lono-  as  there  is  a  vacancy  which  can  be  filled  by  a  soldier  who 
has  passed  the  examination.  W^hen  I  became  Colonel,  I  found 
one  man  whose  claims,  for  some  reason,  had  been  disregarded. 
1  took  some  pains  and  got  him  j^romoted  to  be  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, and  he  has  been  further  promoted,  so  that  at  this  time  he 
holds  the  valuable  and  lucrative  office  of  sutler  at  one  of  the  larg- 
est posts  in  the  army.      [Laughter.] 
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During  the  war  you  found  tliat  the  regular  army  always  affili- 
ated with  the  volunteers.  Those  of  you  who  were  under  my 
command  know  that  I  took  great  pains  to  drill  and  train  you,  and 
that  we  always  had  most  agreeable  and  friendly  relations.  The 
volunteers  had  an  idea  that  the  officers  of  the  regular  army  knew 
something  about  war,  and  they  were  always  anxious  to  learn  from 
them. 

Let  me  say  for  the  navy,  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  sentiment 
appended  to  the  toast.  While  there  may  not  be  as  many  ships 
as  could  be  desired,  and  while  other  nations  may  have  more  pow- 
erful iron-clads,  yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  navv  has 
been  sold  for  old  iron  or  that  old  iron  is  all  that  remains  of  it. 
There  are  many  good  ships  now  available  and  others  are  to  be 
constructed,  and  as  for  the  personnel  we  have  many  fine  officers 
remaining  over  from  the  war,  as  well  as  many  new  ones.  My  ac- 
quaintance with  the  navy  is  slight,  but  you  can  all  recollect  the 
names  of  officers  whom  you  knew,  with  Porter  at  the  head,  who 
are  now  efficient  and  who  will  do  good  service  to  the  country  if 
occasion  shall  arise.  The  exploits  of  the  navy  in  running  the 
batteries  at  Vicksburg,  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  covered  it  with 
imperishable  glory,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  case  an  emer- 
gency arises,  we  can  improvise  the  means  of  naval  w^arfare  and 
our  naval  men  can  use  them. 

Let  me  urge  upon  our  statesmen  and  legislators  to  take  care  of 
the  army  and  navy.  We  soldiers  rarely  vote.  In  many  of  the 
states  the  statutes  forbid  it,  and  in  others  the  soldiers  are  rarely 
at  home  on  election  days.  We  not  only  tried  to  do  our  duty  in 
the  war  and  to  show  you  how  to  do  yours,  but  we  have  since 
then  been  constantly  performing  the  most  arduous  duties  and  un- 
dergoing the  greatest  hardships.  Service  during  the  war  was 
far  easier  and  more  comfortable  than  service  against  Indians.  I 
have,  since  the  war,  been  for  months  without  tents  or  other  shel- 
ter, living  on  the  most  meager  fare,  and  was  once  reduced  to 
horse-meat.  I  was  in  1876  for  a  long  time,  without  tents,  and  at 
one  time  we  captured  an  Indian  camp,  got  a  little  cloth,  and  I 
made  a  tent  six  feet  long  and  three  feet  high,  which  was  more 
comfort  to  me  than  any  house  that  I  was  ever  in  in  my  life.  Since 
the  war  the  army  has  had  an  opportunity  to  do  some  little  ser- 
vice in  the  new  settlements  and  we  take  pride  in  believing  that 
our  presence  in  Chicago  and  other  cities,  restored  confidence  and 
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pre\'errtetl  destruction  of  life  and  property,  and  that  without 
firing  a  gun.  [Apphxuse.]  You  see  in  the  papers  the  names  of 
Miles  andLawton,  but  remember  there  are  four  tliousand  officers 
and  soldiers  who  have  been  enduring  heat  and  dust  and  thirst  and 
hunger  and  fatigue  for  several  years,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
results  with  which  their  names  are  connected. 

Now,  my  comrades,  as  I  am  going  again  to  the  west,  I  bid  you 
farewell.  I  think  it  a  source  of  just  pride  to  have  commanded 
and  served  with  such  men  as  I  see  before  me  and  such  regiments 
as  came  from  the  northwest  ;  and  it  is  an  exquisite  pleasure  to 
meet  again  those  with  whom  I  enjoyed  such  cordial  relations, 
who  were  alwnys  ready  for  any  duty,  march,  fight,  fun  or  frolic, 
and  whom  I  now  meet  in  this  hospitable  region  and  find  as  re- 
liable and  warm  hearted  as  of  yore.     [Applause.] 

Seventh  Toast. — "-^ Loyal  Citizenship,  etcP 

The  President: — I  do  not  know  w4iat  that  "etc."  means  unless 
it  is  to  give  the  speaker  wide  latitude.  I  therefore  give  him  an 
extra  five  minutes. 

Response  by  Colonel  Fletcher. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

All  honor  to  the  loyal  citizen,  whether  in  the  days  of  the 
rebellion,  or  now,  or  at  any  time.  [Applause.]  Honor  to  the 
citizen  who  in  all  civic  affairs  stood  forth  true  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  his  country,  and  to  those  who  to-day,  by  the  ballot 
and  the  weight  of  their  personal  influence,  uphold  the  govern- 
ment as  the  only  security  for  life,  liberty,  and  prosperity,  and  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  to  that  end.  [Applause.]  The 
loyal  citizen  who  upheld  the  national  authority  within  his  legal 
sphere  of  action  performed  a  duty  not  less  important  than  the 
duty  performed  by  the  soldier  who  fought  on  the  field  of  battle 
to  enforce  that  same  national  authority.  The  soldier  did  his  duty. 
The  statesman  performed  his.  I  wish  they  had  {performed  it  a 
little  more  fully,  and  while  amending  the  fundamental  law  and 
adjusting  it  to  the  free  republic,  had  written  such  words  as  would 
have  forever  closed  out  the  yawp  of  the  old  smooth-bore,  flint- 
lock class  of  resurrected  politicians  about  state  rights.  [Ap- 
plause ]  O,  yes,  comrades,  we  want,  now  and  forever,  to  do  honor 
to  the   loyal   citizen    who    endured   the   soul-wearing    j^rocess    of 
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political  contest  with  Copperheads  at  home  while  we  were  in  the 
field.  You  remember  tJiat  in  1S64,  while  Grant  [applause]  was 
pounding  the  head  of  the  rebellion  to  pieces,  and  Sherman  [ap- 
plause] was  tearing  out  its  vitals,  there  assembled  a  grand  con- 
vention upon  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  then  and  there  solemnly 
proclaimed  that  our  war  to  enforce  the  national  authority  was  a 
failure.  God  bless  the  lo\'al  citizen  who  praved  for  and  believed 
in  our  ultimate  success,  and  through  the  ballot-box,  in  tones  that 
echoed  and  reverberated  throughout  the  land  like  the  artillery  of 
Mission  Ridge,  proclaimed  the  Chicago  resolution  a  cowardly  lie 
and  cheered  us  on,  saying:  We  will  stand  by  you  till  you  plant 
the  flag  over  every  foot  of  the  soil  of  the  republic,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  shall  still  be  your  great  leader  till  the  national  authority 
shall  be  acknowledged  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf.  [Applause] 
Comrades,  the  hardships  which  we  endured  were  not  equal  to 
the  trials,  dangers,  and  hardships  which  the  loyal  citizen  of  the 
border  states  was  called  to  pass  through.  Aye!  that  was  a  pat- 
riotism never  excelled.  It  was  exhibited  in  all  the  border  states. 
The  armies  swept  to  and  fro  over  them.  The  lone  chimney  stood 
a  silent  monument  out  on  the  prairie,  marking  the  spot  where 
once  stood  the  h;ippy  home  of  one  who  loved  his  home,  his 
family,  his  country,  his  government.  He  went  forth  in  the  in- 
clemency of  the  dreary  winter  with  wife  and  children,  houseless, 
homeless,  but  he  trusted  in  God  and  the  power  of  the  national 
government,  and  he  did  not  trust  in  vain.  For  his  faith,  for  his 
trust,  for  his  steadfastness  to  the  cause  in  the  hour  of  his  sore 
trial,  if  he  be  living,  here  is  to  his  prosperity  and  happiness,  and 
if  he  be  dead,  let  there  be  never-fading  honor  to  his  memory. 
[Applause.] 

The  President: — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  announce  to  you 
that  we  have  been  in  this  hall  three  hours.  It  is  now,  according 
to  my  time,  about  twenty  minutes  after  eleven.  We  have  but 
one  more  toast  upon  the  list.  It  is  "Retrospection."  To  which 
Governor  Pierce  will  respond,  and  after  he  is  through,  we  may 
have  time,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  our  Society  and  the  ladies 
present,  for  any  volunteer  toasts — two  or  three.  Therefore,  dur- 
ing the  time  that  Governor  Pierce  is  speaking,  if  any  one  will 
send  up  to  me,  on  a  slip  of  paper,  a  toast  with  the  name  of  the 
person  whom  he  would  like  to  hear  respond,  it  will  l)e  considered. 
I  will  not  promise  that  I  will  put  it,  but  I  will  give  it   considera- 
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tion,  and  we  will  continue  for  a  half  an  hour  or  so,  to  make  it  up 
to  about  twelve  o'clock.  I  think  by  so  doing,  I  act  in  accordance 
With  the  sentiment  of  om^  Society. 

Eighth  Toast.     '■'■Retrospection.'''' 

Response  by  Colonel  Pierce. 

Mr.  President: 

When  a  sergeant  of  the  regular  army  was  one  time  drum- 
ming up  recruits,  he  came  across  an  Irishman  to  whom  he 
explained  the  glories  of  fighting  for  his  country  at  some  length, 
but  after  reflection  the  Irishman  said,  "But  my  boy  what  is  all 
the  world  to  a  man  wiiose  wife  is  a  widow?"  [Laughter.]  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  more  than  fifteen  minutes  ago,  but  the  Pres- 
ident said  we  had  been  here  three  hours,  that  Captain  Andreas 
came  to  me  and  said,  that  the  committee  was  in  great  stress,  that 
Governor  Kirkwood  was  not  here  and  asked  me  to  respond  to 
this  toast,  and  said  what  an  honor  it  was  to  speak  to  such  a  So- 
ciety. I  said,  "My  dear  boy,  what  is  all  this  honor  compared 
with  the  disappointment  of  such  a  body  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men?" 

One  of  the  saddesr  reminiscences  for  me,  connected  with  this 
whole  business,  is  that  of  the  time  when  the  ladies  were  not  per- 
mitted to  come  to  the  banquets.  I  spoke  last  night  of  some  of  my 
feelings  connected  with  these  assemblages,  I  do  not  care  whether 
it  is  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
or  any  other  society  connected  with  them,  when  I  see  a  body  of 
soldiers  gathered  together,  and  hear  the  old  voices  and  see  the  old 
faces  of  the  war,  the  remembrances  of  army  days  come  so  thick 
and  fast  upon  me,  that  I  can  scarcely  contain  myself;  and  those 
remembrances,  as  [  said  last  night,  come  to  every  member  of  this 
Society.  I  mind  me  of  the  time  when  we  were  called  upon  after 
the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  to  enlist,  and  I  remember  very  well 
the  day  that  I  went  down  into  the  country  to  say  good-bye  to  the 
old  folks,  and  I  told  my  father  that  I  was  going  into  the  army, 
and  he  said,  "  Well,  it  is  rather  foolish,  I  think  it  won't  amount  to 
much,  and  the  time  will  be  lost,  but  that  is  all  there  is  about  it 
probably,"  and  he  turned  away.  And  I  went  to  my  old  mother, 
as  many  of  you  gentlemen  did,  no  doubt,  and  I  puzzled  my  brain 
a  good  deal  as  to  what  I  was  to  say  to  the  old  lady.     I  finally  told 
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her  that  I  had  been  elected  a  Second  Lieutenant,  and  I  said, 
"Mother,  do  you  know  that  the  officers  and  especially  the  second 
lieutenants  stand  way  back  to  the  rear  of  all  the  rest  of  the  fel- 
lows?" [Laughter.]  "And  the  company  may  be  all  slain,  I  will 
be  perfectly  safe  and  I  will  get  back;"  and  then  I  kissed  the  old 
lady,  and  with  a  great  lump  in  my  throat  I  went  out,  I  remem- 
ber that  assemblage  in  the  village  square  on  Sunday,  when  all  the 
churches  united  in  the  service,  and  they  bid  farewell  to  these 
boys,  and  we  scarcely  knew  whether  we  ought  to  laugh  or  to 
cry,  and  did  a  little  of  both.  The  remembrances  come  to  me 
more  vividly  of  the  first  three  months'  struggle  than  all  the  other 
remembrances  of  the  war.  A  few  days  ago,  up  in  Dakota  I  at- 
tended a  military  encampment,  and  we  had  a  banquet,  and  at  the 
table  there  were  two  ex-confederate  officers,  one  of  them  General 
Harris,  of  Mississippi,  and  the  other  Major  Barrett,  of  Virginia, 
and  it  did  my  heart  good  to  have  General  Harris  rise  in  his  place 
and  say,  "Boys,  whatever  I  might  have  been  twenty  years  ago, 
during  that  bloody  strife,  no  man  among  you  venerates  that  old 
flag,  more  than  I  do  to-day."  [Applause.]  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
spirit  abroad  among  those  men  who  fought  so  bitterly  during  all 
that  time.  When  they  called  on  Major  Barrett,  he  said,  "  My 
friends,"  for  they  were  nearly  all  of  them  old  soldiers,  "  I  am  glad 
to  meet  you  to-night,  but  there  was  a  time  when  I  hated  to  see 
you  very  much,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  experience  was 
something  like  some  of  yours.  I  never  saw  a  fight  that  I  did  not 
want  to  get  out  of,  and,"  he  said,  "  I  was  a  good  deal  like  the  ser- 
geant of  a  company  in  the  seven  days'  fight  around  Richmond, 
who  was  out  in  the  advance,  and  when  the  bullets  began  to  fly 
thick  and  disturbed  the  brush  a  great  deal,  a  rabbit  jumped  up 
and  ran  towards  the  rear.  The  sergeant  looked  regretfully  at 
him,  and  said,  'Go  it,  old  cotton  tail;  if  it  was  not  for  reputation, 
I  would  be  right  with  you.'"  [Laughter.]  I  told  Major  Barrett 
that  I  knew  that  our  boys  had  a  good  deal  of  pluck,  but  there 
wasn't  one  of  them  that  didn't  have  common  sense  enough  to  feel 
just  that  way. 

Now,  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  we  meet  at  these 
annual  reunions  and  we  have  a  good  time.  We  laugh  and  shake 
hands  and  almost  forget  that  great  army  of  martyrs  whom  the 
shadow  of  time  seems  to  have  concealed,  but  who  stand,  I  be- 
lieve, looking  down,  not  like  Banquo's  ghost,  reproachfully,  but 
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smilingly  upon  such  an  assemblage  as  this.  As  Governor  Ogles- 
by  said  last  night,  "  How  little  do  the  multitude  think  of  what 
this  country  has  cost.  How  little  do  we  realize  that  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  men  were  sacrificed  in  field,  and  hospital 
and  prison,  that  this  nation  migbt  live.  When  I  think  of  the 
number  that  old  song  we  used  to  sing  in  the  army,  seems  almost 
prophetic,  "  We  are  coming  Father  Abraham  three  hundred  thou- 
sand more,"  coming  content  to  die  if  by  dying  we  can  make  at 
least  one  spot  loyal  where. our  bones  molder  into  dust  upon  the 
Southern  soil.  God  bless  the  soldiers  dead  and  the  soldiers  living, 
and  may  you  my  comrades  live  many  a  day  to  celebrate  these 
reunions,  and  when  you  shall  pass  away,  may  you  gather  the 
drapery  of  your  couch  about  you  and  lie  down  to  pleasant 
dreams.      [Applause.] 

The  President: — I  asked  for  volunteer  toasts.  I  have  had  but 
two  responses.  One  is  a  glee  club  desire  to  sing  a  song  very 
familiar  to  me,  but  if  you  wish  to  hear  it  I  will  invite  the  Glee 
Club  to  sing  '"Marching  Through  Georgia." 

A  Colored  Glee  Club  sang  "  Marching  Through  Georgia"  with 
variations  quite  new  to  most  of  the  members. 

The  President: — I  am  requested  by  the  members  of  the  Society 
present  to  call  upon  Colonel  Clark  E.  Carr  for  a  speech.  Give 
him  your  attention,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  can  think  of  no  reason  why  I  should  be  called  upon  to 
speak  on  this  occasion,  except  it  be  my  heroism  in  the  many 
battles  that  I  went  thx"ough  during  the  war.  As  some  of  you 
know,  I  had  something  to  do  in  that  line.  I  was  always  smart 
enough  however,  to  get  away  before  the  battle  was  fought  or  to 
get  on  the  field  just  after  the  battle  was  over.  It  was  on  account 
of  my  heroism  or  some  other  reason  that  the  Governor  afflicted 
me  with  a  title.  I  have  always  wondered  ever  since  what  he 
had  against  me  when  he  did  it,  as  I  never  have  been  in  the 
service.  My  friend,  Harry  Dement,  has  told  a  joke  on  me  that 
they  mix  me  up  with  my  little  brother  who  made  such  an  eloquent 
address  to  you  this  evening.  I  was  introduced  to  a  great  audience 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  you  can  imagine  my  feelings  when 
the  young  gentleman  who  went  forward,  after  making  a  beauti- 
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ful  speech,  finally  wound  up  with  the  remark  that  he  was  about 
to  present  Colonel  Carr  of  Illinois,  a  gentleman  as  eloquent  in 
the  forum  as  he  was  brave  in  the  field.  [Laughter.]  It  has  been 
a  kind  of  an  affliction  all  the  time,  and  I  have  often  thought  that 
if  I  could  wear  one  of  those  little  copper  buttons  that  one  of  the 
speakers  alluded  to  so  eloquently,  I  would  be  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world.  But  they  won't  part  with  them  so  easily.  It  re- 
minds me  of  the  story  of  a  gentleman  who  spoke  about  how  fond 
the  Indians  were  of  whisky.  He  said  he  was  out  in  Dakota, 
Governor  Pierce's  state,  and  an  Indian  came  to  him  and  offered 
him  a  dozen  ponies,  four  or  five  buff"alo  robes  and  a  lot  of  moc- 
casins for  a  pint  of  whisky.  "Well,"  I  said,  "Of  course  you 
sold  him  the  pint  of  whisky.'"'  "Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "My  God,  that 
was  the  last  pint  of  whisky  I  had."  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
He  said,  "That  just  shows  how  the  Indians  love  whisky." 
[Laughter.]  I  have  wondered  what  you  gentlemen  would  take 
for  one  of  those  buttons.  I  believe  you  would  prize  it  almost  as 
highly  as  the  Indian  did  whisky.  I  don't  believe  you  would  sell 
it  anyway.  As  has  been  said,  it  is  an  ornament  that  might  proj^- 
erly  adorn  a  king.  Who  is  there,  among  the  patriotic  citizens  of 
this  country  who  have  not  earned  that  badge,  who  does  not  envy 
you  the  honor  of  wearing  it  .^  Still  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 
or  out  of  place  for  me  to  add  some  little  to  what  has  been  so  gen- 
erously suggested  to-night,  for  the  citizens.  My  good  friend, 
over  yonder.  General  Bane,  spoke  eloquently  to  us  on  behalf  of 
the  citizens.  I  recollect  when  I  went  with  Governor  Yates  on 
one  of  the  steamers  that  left  the  Shiloh  battlefield,  we  assisted  in 
amputating  General  Bane's  arm  on  that  steamer.  I  recollect  the 
missions  of  mercy  that  some  of  the  citizens  carried  during  those 
days  of  terrible  trial,  and  I  believe,  that  you  recognize  the  work 
of  the  citizens.  All  the  time  through  the  war,  constantly,  ques- 
tions were  arising  that  we  had  to  meet.  We  remember  when  we 
had  to  meet  the  question  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  when 
we  had  our  great  meetings  in  Chicago  and  all  over  the  State  of 
Illinois.  We  remember  how  we  went  through  those  battles 
hand  to  hand,  and  some  of  us  believe,  while  we  were  uneducated 
to  be  soldiers,  that  we  served  our  country  better  than  we  could  in 
the  field.  I  feel  satisfied  that  I  served  mv  country  better  than  I 
could  have  done  had  I  gone  to  the  field  as  a  soldier  in  the  armv; 
and  I  believe  that  the  army  will  give  credit  to  the  citizens.  There 
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are  inany  who  deserve  it.  There  was  a  citizen  who  came  home 
to  IlUnois  and  with  one  bUist  of  tlie  bugle  horn  gave  us  a  million 
of  men.  It  was  that  great  statesman  of  America,  who  came  and 
said  in  Springfield  what  was  heralded  all  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  republic,  "There  are  to-day  in  this  country  but 
two  parties,  patriots  and  traitors."  [Applause]  "The  quickest 
and  surest  way  to  peace  is  the  most  stupendous  preparation  for 
war."  All  honor  to  the  great  citizen,  Stephen  A.  Douglass. 
[Applause.] 

I  remember  that  grand  citizen  of  Illinois,  whose  name  I  have 
mentioned,  who  went  out,  and  some  of  us  with  him,  fanning  the 
flame  of  loyalty  all  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  state, 
Richard  Yates,  of  sacred  memory.  [Applause.]  Yes,  the  citi- 
zen did  much.  I  can  not  allude  to  all,  even  the  most  eminent. 
No  man  can  serve  this  republic  more  faithfully  or  effectually  in 
that  dark  and  terrible  crisis  than  did  William  Henry  Seward, 
whose  name  will  be  remembered  when  presidents  are  forgotten, 
[applause]  when,  by  his  genius,  by  his  statesmanship  he  saved  us 
from  a  war  with  Great  Britian. 

I  remember  the  statesmanship  and  the  services  of  the  citizen 
all  through  those  days.  The  wonderful  ability,  statesmanship 
and  genius  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  in  managing  the  revenues  of  the 
country,  will  never  be  forgotten.  I  believe  to-night  there  are 
very  few,  even  of  the  generals  in  the  army,  who  more  effectually 
served  their  country  than  did  John  Sherman  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  [applause],  and  Thaddeus  Stephens  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  [Applause.]  I  wish  I  could  mention  them 
all.  And  so  you  go  back,  not  only  to  the  late  war,  but  away  back 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  read  of  the  services  of  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  all  the  statesmen  of  those 
times,  and  read  of  this  one  act  of  a  citizen,  who  when  the  country 
was  bankrupt,  not  a  dollar  in  the  treasury,  the  currency  worthless, 
was  appointed  to  the  highest  position,  the  control  of  the  linances 
of  the  government,  and  who  asked  of  the  world  that  they  should 
loan  to  the  government  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  that  Wash- 
ington might  prosecute  the  last  campaign  on  the  peninsula,  which 
resulted  finally  in  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  and  the  liberty  of 
America  and  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  all  refused.  He  could  not  get  a  dollar  upon  the 
credit  of  his   country  and  he  wrote  his  own  name  to  a  draft,  and 
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with  his  own  personal  credit  borrowed  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
dolhirs,  which  made  it  possible  for  Washington  to  prosecute  the 
last  campaign  that  resulted  in  the  achievement  of  American  lib- 
erty. Need  I  say  I  refer  to  that  great  patriot  statesman,  Robert 
Morris.  And  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  under  the  brutality  of  the 
laws  of  those  days  Robert  Morris  in  his  old  age  was  thrown  into 
prison  for  a  private  debt.  Such  have  been  some  of  the  services 
of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  the 
speaker  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  thanks  you  for  the  distin- 
guished honor  given  him  in  calling  upon  him  to  speak.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  President: — We  have  now  reached  the  conclusion  of  our 
banquet  and  we  part  to-night  to  meet  in  Detroit  a  year  hence. 
INIy  comrades,  I  will  now  say  good-by;  to  the  ladies,  good-niglit. 
I  hope  your  dreams  will  be  sweet  to-night.  I  know  you  are  better 
patriots,  if  possible,  than  you  were  when  you  came.  This  meet- 
ing has  been  a  very  pleasant  one  indeed,  to  me,  and  I  hope  to 
you  all.  I  declare  this  meeting  adjourned  until  September,  1SS7, 
in  the  city  of  Detroit, 


Colonel  George  lV<n;l  Nichols  died  of  consumption  at  Cincinnati,  ()., 
Septcniher  lath,  1885. 

Colonel  Nichols  was  born  on  the  Island  of  Mt.  Desert,  Maine,  June 
21st  1831  Passed  his  boyhood  days  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  early 
manhood  tnoycd  to  Kansas,  and  took  an  actiye  part  in  the  political 
ortjanization  of  that  State. 

He  entered  the  army  as  A.  A.  D.  C  April  25th,  18G2,  in  vyhich  capa- 
city he  seryed  in  West  Virginia  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  dur^ 
ing  1S63  in  the  Proyost  Marshall  General's  Department.  But  his  seryice 
with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  did  not  commence  until  1864,  by  as- 
sicrnment  as  A.  A.  D.  C.  to  the  staff  of  Major-General  Sherman,  in 
which  capacity  he  accompanied  his  chief  in  the  famous  "March  to  the 
Sea,-'  and  afterwards  gaye  to  the  public  in  narratiye  form  the  scenes 
and  incidents  of  that  memorable  campaign  under  the  title  ot '•  1  he 
Story  of  the  March." 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  married  Maria  Longworth,  an 
only    daughter   of  Joseph    Longworth,  one   of    the   oldest   residents   ot 

Cincinnati. 

The  result  of  this  marriage  was  not  in  all  respects  a  happy  one,  but 
two  bright  and  intelligent  children,  Joseph  and  Margaret,  are  left,  who 
we  trust  may  be  taught  by  some  kind  friend  to  appreciate  the  military 
services  and  manlv  worth  of  our  deceased  comrade. 

Soon  after  his  location  in  Cincinnati,  he  became  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  literary  and  art  circles.  In  fact,  the  reputation  of  Cincinnati, 
as  a  musical  center,  dates  from  the  time  ^yhen  he  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  world  renowned  "May  Festivals  "  of  that  city,  which  finally 
culminated  in  Mr.  Springer's  magnificent  gift  of  Music  Hall  and  the 
establishment  of  the  "  College  of  Music,"  of  which  he  was  President  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Captain  John  B.  Raymond  died  at  Fargo,  Dakota,  January  3rd,  1886, 
of  pneumonia. 

Captain  Raymond  was  born  in  New  York  State  in  1844,  soon  after 
which  the  family  remoyed  to  Illinois. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  ci%  il  war,  though  but  sixteen  years  of  age, 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  31st  Illinois  Volunteer  Regiment  com- 
manded by  Colonel  John  A.  Logan.  Two  years  later,  he  had  attained 
the  rank  of  Captain,  and  by  assignment  served  on  the  staff  of  General 
M  D  Le^^gett.  He  especially  distinguished  himself  for  gallantry  at 
the  battle" of  Atlanta,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  exchanged  a 
few  weeks  later  at  Jonesboro. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  settled  in  Mississippi,  and  entered  upon 

a   very   successful    political   career.     He  was    subsequently    appointed 

U   S  Marshal  of  Dakota,  creditably  serving  his  full  term  of  tour  years. 

^He  was  then  elected  as  delegate  to   Congress  from    Dakota,  and  was 

so  serving  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Captain  Raymond  was  a  young  man  of  warm   heart  and   generous 
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impulses,  which  drew  aroiinci   liim  a   large  circle   of   staunch   and    true 
friends. 

His  death  occurred  only  about  one  jear  after  that  of  his  estimable 
wife,  leaving  three  small  children  without  parental  care  and  protection. 

Geiic7-al  yo/iti  S.  Cai'endrr  died  at  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  February 
2:{rd,  1S8(>. 

General  Cavender  was  born  at  Franklin,  N.  H.,  March  11th,  1824. 
In  1836  his  father  moved  to  St.  Louis,  and  four  vears  later  sent  the 
General  to  Phillip's  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion. In  1860,  he  was  elected  a  representative  of  Missouri,  which 
position  he  resigned  to  accept  the  captaincj'  of  a  company  in  the  First 
Regiment  Missouri  Volunteers,  commanded  by  General  F.  P.  Blair. 
He  participated  in  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  and  in  the  battle  of 
Wilson's  Creek,  where  he  was  dangerously  wounded.  After  his  recov- 
ery, he  accepted  the  command  of  a  Battery  of  Light  Artillery,  with 
which  he  was  actively  engaged  at  the  battles  of  Fort  Donaldson,  Shiloh 
and  Corinth.  After  which  he  was  given  command  of  the  29th  Missouri 
Volunteers,  with  which  he  participated  in  the  battle  of  Chickasaw 
Bayou  and  the  Arkansas  Post.  Soon  after  which  he  resigned  and 
returned  to  St.  Louis,  with  the  Brevet  Commission  of  Brigadier-General. 
In  1867,  he  was  elected  State  Senator,  and  thus  served  for  four  years. 
He  was  also  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  "Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Homes  of  Disabled  Volunteers,"  and  subsequently  Post  Command- 
er of  the  Grand  Armj'  of  the  Republic. 

The  last  year  of  his  life  was  one  of  ills  and  sufferings,  but  he  bore  it 
patiently  and  passed  quietly  away  at  his  home  in  St.  Louis,  surrounded 
b}'  his  family. 
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President^ 
General  W.  T.  vSiierman. 

Vice-Presidents^ 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Jas.  F.  How, 
Captain  W.  B.  Leach, 
Captain  C.  E.  Lanstrum, 
xVTajor  Charles  H.  Smith, 
Major  A.  V.  BoHN, 
Surgeon  S.  C.  Plummer, 
Captain  J.  C.  DeGress, 
Captain  C.  C.  Chadwick, 
Lieutenant  J.  W.  Hitt, 
Colonel  Edward  H.  Wolfe, 
Captain  Edward  Spear, 
Major  George  B.  Hogin. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton, 

Correspondiyig  Secretary^ 
General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

Treasurer, 
Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


SOCIETY 


OF  THE 


ArmYo^-^^"  Tennessee, 


AT  THE 


TWENTIETH    MEETING, 


HELD    AT 


DETROIT,  MICH.. 

September  14th  and  i^th,  18 Sy. 


PREFACE. 

A  notice  of  this  meeting  was  issued  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  as  follows: 

New  York  City,  Jtily  1st,  1887. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tctifiessee: 

Gentlemen: — The  twentieth  annual  re-union  of  our  Society  will  be  held 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  14th  and  15th, 
1887. 

The  annual  address  will  be  delivered  by  General  M.  F.  Force  or  Colonel 
Augustus  Jacobson. 

All  arrangements  for  the  meeting  will  be  made  by  the  following 

LOCAL    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

General  O.  M.  Poe,  Chairman. 
General  R.  A.  Alger,  Vice  Chairman.  Hon.  E.  H.  Butler,  Treasurer. 

Captain  Fred.  E.  Farnsworth,  Secretary. 
Captain  W.  W.  Leggett,  General  F.  W.  Swift, 

Captain  C.  C.  Chadwick,  Colonel  Eugene  Robinson, 

Mayor  M.  H.  Chamberlain,  R.  H.  Fyfe, 

General  H.  B.  Clitz,  J.  L.  Edson, 

Hon.  Jas.  McMillard,  Colonel  G.  H.  Hopkins, 

Hon.  D.  M.  Dickinson,  Major  F.  H.  Rogers, 

Who  will  give  timely  and  detailed  notice  of  their  arrangements. 

Officers  who  have  at  any  time  served  in  the  Army  or  Department  of  the 
Tennessee  are,  by  our  constitution,  entitled  to  membership,  and  are  especially 
requested  to  attend  this  meeting. 

W.  T.  Sherman, 

Presidefit. 
L.  M.  Dayton,  Recordi7ig  Secretary, 
A.  HiCKENLOOPER,  Corresp07iding  Secretary, 

Chicifniatt,  Ohio. 

Which   was   followed   by  the  committee  at  Detroit,  as  given 

below. 

Twentieth  Reunion 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
Detroit,  September  I4  and  15,  1887. 

Detroit,  September  I4,  1887. 

The  Local  Executive  Committee   announce  the  following  completed  ar 

rangements: 
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WEDNESDAY,    SEPTEMBER     I4TH. 
10:00    A.   M. 

Business  meeting  of  the  Societ}-,  at  White's  Grand  Opera  House. 

2  :oo  p.  M. 

Parade  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  Michigan  State  Troops  and  visiting  com- 
panies, Twenty-third  U.  S.  Infantr}',  Marines  from  the  U.  S.  Steamer  "Michi- 
gan," Artillery,  G.  A.  R.,  Mexican  Veteran  Association,  Old  Soldiers,  etc. 

LINE    OF    march: 

The  procession  will  be  formed  in  three  divisions.  The  first  division  will 
form  on  the  south  side  of  Fort  street,  with  right  resting  on  Woodward  ave. 

The  procession  will  move  along  Woodward  avenue  to  Jefferson  avenue, 
up  Jefferson  avenue  to  Russell  street,  countermarching  to  Woodward  avenue, 
up  Woodward  avenue,  pass  the  reviewing  stand  to  Grand  Circus  Park, 
around  the  Grand  Circus  Park,  passing  to  the  right  to  Washington  avenue, 
where  the  parade  will  be  dismissed. 

3:30  p.  M. 

Informal  drive  about  the  city,  to  members  of  the  Society,  honorary  guests 
and  ladies,  starting  from  reviewing  stand. 

S:oo  p.  M. 

General  meeting  at  Princess  Rink,  General  W.  T.  Sherman  presiding. — 
Admission  by  ticket. 

Introductory  remarks,  by  General  O.  M.  Poe,  Chairman  of  Local  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Praj'er,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Fallows,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago. 

Address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  by  Hon.  Cyrus 
G.  Luce,  Governor. 

Address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Detroit— Hon.  Jno.  Pridgeon, 
Jr.,  Acting  Mayor. 

Response,  by  General  Sherman. 

Oration,  by  Colonel  Augustus  Jacobson.  of  Chicago. 

Remarks,  by  such  gentlemen  as  may  be  called  upon  by  the  meeting. 

"Camp  Fire." 

Music  by  23rd  U.  S.  Infantry  Band  and  Arion  Quartette. 

Note. At  11:00  o'clock  a.  m..  Prize  Drill,  championship  of   Michigan,  at 

Recreation  Park,  between  the  Jackson  Guard,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  and    Com- 
pany "B,"  National  Guard,  of  Detroit. 

THURSDAY,    SEPTEMBER    I5TH. 
10:00    A.  M. 

Business  meeting  of  the  Society,  at  White's  Grand  Opera  House. 

2:00    to    5:00    P.  M. 

Excursion  on  the  river  and  lakes  (by  ticket),  on  steamer  Greyhound,  from 
foot  of  Griswold  street;  music  by  Prof.  Spell's  full  orchestra. 
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6:30    to    8:30    1'.   M. 

General  reception,  tendered  by  General  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Alger,  at  residence. 
Fort  street,  west,  to  Mrs.  General  Logan,  General  Sherman,  and  other  distin- 
guished guests,  and  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  which  the 
public  are  requested  to  attend  without  further  invitation. 

9:00   I*.  M. 
Banquet,  at  the  Armory  of  the  Detroit  Light  Infantry. 

ORDER    OF    EXERCISES. 

8:30  to  9:00  o'clock,  Music. 
Banquet. 

TOASTS. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. — President  James  B.  Angell. 

Our  Commanders. — General  Thomas  C.  Fletcher. 

The  American  Soldier. — Rev.  Chas.  O.  Reilly,  D.  D. 

The  Soldier  Dead. — Senator  Thomas  W.  Palmer. 

The  Surviving  Soldier. — Hon.  J.  Logan  Chipman. 

The  Women  of  the  War.—R\..  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Fallows,  D.  D. 

The  Army  Surgeon.— Major  Henry  F.  Lyster,  M.  D. 

Remarks  by  those  called  upon  by  the  meeting. 

'•Auld  Lang  Syne.'' 

'■Bummers'"  Meeting. 

Music  by  the  Arion  Quartette  and  Schremser's  Orchestra. 

O.  M.  PoE, 

Chairman. 
Fred.  E.  Farnsworth, 

Secretary. 

HEADQUARTERS. 

Society  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Russell  House  Parlors. 

Gen'l  W.T.  Sherman,  President.  Col.  L.  M.  Dayton,  Rec.  Sec'y. 

Gen'l  A.  Hickenlooper,  Cor.  Sec'y.        Gen'l  M.  F.  Force,  Treasurer. 
Local  Executive  Committee,  Russell  House  Parlors. 

Gen'l  O.  M.  Poe,  Chairman.  Capt.  Fred.  E.  Farnsworth,  Sec'y. 

Reception  Committee,  Russell  House,  2nd   Floor. 

Gen'l  R.  A.  Alger,  Chairman. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Moran  and  Hon.  John  H.  Bissell,  Secretaries. 
Loyal  Legion,  Department  of  Michigan,  Russell  House,  2nd  Floor. 

Gen'l  R.  A.  Alger,  Commander.  Maj.  Geo.  W.  Chandler,  Recorder. 

Press,  Citizens'  Association  Rooms,  Moffat  Block. 
Mexican  Veteran  Association,  Beecher  Hall  and  Hotel  Benedict. 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic— Fairbanks  Post,  Head  of  Monroe 

Ave.,  and  Michigan  Exchange. 
Seventeenth  Michigan  Infantry,  Kirkwood  House. 
Fifteenth  Michigan  Infantry,  Colburn   House. 
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Fourth  Michigan  Cavalry,  Leonard's  Hall,  John  R.  St. 
Co.  "  H,"  First  Michigan  Light  Artillery,  Colburn  House. 
Battery  "  M,"  First  Michigan  Light  Artillery,  Hotel  Benedict. 
Visiting   Companies   of    State   Troops,    etc.,   at   the    four   State 

Armories. 
Old  Soldiers — not  members   of  organizations,  Fairbanks    Post, 
Head  Monroe  Ave. 
H 

arrangements  for  tickets,  seating,  etc. 

Business  M  eetings. — The  members  of  the  Society  will  meet  at  headquarters 
at  9:41;  o'clock  A.  M.  sharp  each  day,  and  under  escort  of  members  of  the 
local  executive  or  reception  committee,  proceed  to  the  opera  house. 
The  stage  will  be  reserved  for  the  officers  of  the  Society;  parquet  and 
boxes  reserved  for  the  Society  and  their  ladies,  wearing  badges;  parquet 
circle  and  dress  circle,  general  public  without  tickets. 

Parade. — The  members  of  the  Society'  will  assemble  at  1:45  o'clock,  and  be 
escorted  to  the  reviewing  stand.     Admission  by  ticket. 

Annual  Exercises. — The  reception  committee  will  direct  members  and 
ladies  to  the  Princess  Rink.  Admission  by  ticket.  The  platform  will  be 
reserved  for  the  officers,  speakers,  honorary  guests  and  local  executive 
committee,  who  will  enter  in  a  body  from  the  reception  room.  The 
center  portion  of  the  house  and  special  boxes  will  be  reserved  for  mem- 
bers and  their  ladies,  wearing  badges;  balance  of  house  for  those  holding 
tickets. 

Boat  Ride. — Assemble  at  headquarters  at  1.30  o'clock  Thursday,  and  under 
escort  of  the  reception  committee,  proceed  to  the  boat.  Admission  by 
ticket. 

Banquet. — Honorary  guests,  speakers,  members  of  the  Society  and  their 
ladies,  assemble  in  the  parlors  of  the  Light  Infantry  armory,  and  at  8:50 
o'clock  sharp,  under  escort  of  the  local  executive  committee,  march  to 
the  banquet  hall,  for  which  seats  will  be  reserved.  All  others  can  seat  at 
will  before  g  o'clock  p.  m. 

general  information. 

Officers  who  have  served  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  who  wish 
to  join  the  Society,  will  apply  to  the  Recording  Secretary,  Colonel  Dayton,  at 
headquarters. 

Tickets  for  the  banquet,  annual  exercises  and  boat  ride  can  be  secured 
at  headquarters,  of  Captain  Fred.  E.  Farnsworth,  Secretary  Local  Executive 
Committee. 

The  reviewing  stand  has  been  prepared  for  the  Society,  their  ladies,  and 
honorary  guests.  Tickets  will  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  Local  Executive 
Committee. 

Badges  will  be  delivered  by  the  Secretary  Local  Executive  Committee  at 
headquarters. 
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Badges  are  as  follows,  in  addition  to  that  on  committee  lists: 
Members  of  the  Society,         .         .         Light  Blue. 
Officers  of  the  Society,       .         .         .     Blue. 
Press  visitors,  ....         Leghorn. 

Honorary  guests,        ....     Lavendar. 

Marshals, Scarlet. 

Members  of  the  reception  and  local  executive  committees  will  be  on  duty 
at  all  times.  The  committee  on  carriages  will  be  prepared  at  all  times  to 
furnish  carriages  to  members  of  the  Society  on  application. 

COMMITTEES. 


LOCAL    EXECUTIVE. 

Badge —  Orange. 
Gen.  O.  M.  Poe,  Chairman.  Gen.  R.  A.  Alger,  Vice -Chairman 

Capt.  Fred.  E.  Farnsworth,  Sec'y.       Hon.  E.  H.  Butler,  Treasurer 

Capt.  W.  W.  Leggett,  Col.  E.  Robinson, 

Capt.  C.  C.  Chadwick,         R.  H.  Fyfe, 

Mayor  M.  H.  Chamberlain,  J.  L.  Edson, 

Gen.  H.  B.  Clitz,  Col.  G.  H.  Hopkins, 

Hon.  James  McMillan,  Maj.  Ford  H.  Rogers, 

Hon.  Don  M.  Dickinson,     H.  S.  Pingree, 


W.J.  Chittenden, 
W.  H.  Brearley, 
Col.  E.  J.  Ensign, 
Col.  Henry  M.  Duffield, 
Gen.  L.  S.  Trowbridge, 
Frank  E.  Snow. 


Gen.  F.  W.  Swift,  Col.  John  Atkinson, 

FINANCE. 


Hon.  E.  H.  Butler,  Chairman. 
Hon.  Don  M.  Dickinson,     Philo  Parsons, 


Capt.  Chas.  B.  Hull,  Secretary. 


F.  W.  Hayes, 
George  H.  Barbour, 
W.J.  Chittenden, 
W.  H.  Elliott, 
J.  V.  Moran, 
A.  G.  Lindsay, 
Hon.  M.  W.  Field, 


E.  O.  Durfee, 
John  G.  Irwin, 
N.  G.  Williams, 
Ira  Metcalf, 

D.  J.  Campau, 

F.  K.  Stearns, 
Charles  Wright, 
Thomas  S.  McGraw, 


Clarence  A.  Black, 
D.  D.  Thorp, 
R.  H.  Fyfe, 
Lieut.  L.  A.  Smith, 
Edgar  L.  Lewis, 
Capt.  W.  W.  Leggett, 
H.  S.  Pingree, 
Caot.  C.  K.  Brandon, 


INVITATION. 

Gen.  O.  M.  Poe,  Chairman. 

Hon.  M.  H.  Chamberlain,  Col.  John  Atkinson,  Hon.  Thos.  W.  Palmer. 

Hon.  J.  Logan  Chipman,  Capt.  W.  W.  Leggett, 

RECEPTION. 

Badge —  White. 

Gen.  R.  A.  Alger,  Chairman. 

Hon.  Don  M.  Dickinson,  Vice-Chairman. 

Gen.  James  E.  Pittman,  Vice-Chairman. 

Hon.  H.  P.  Baldwin,  Vice-Chairman.  Hon.  W.  B.  Moran,  Secretary. 

Hon.  T.  W.  Palmer,  Vice-Chairman.  Hon.  John   H.  Bissell,  Secretary. 
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Hon.  R.  W.  Gillett,  Vice-Chairman.  James  L.  Edson,  Treasurer. 

Hon.  H.  B.  Brown,  Vice-Chairman. 


Gen.  John  H.  King,  Bishop  S.  S.  Harris, 

Lt.  Com.  F.  O.  Davenport,   Hon.  James  F.  Joy, 


Hon.  C.  H.  Buhl, 
Gen.  H.  B.  Clitz, 
Hon.  James  McMillan, 
Gen.  Jno,  Pulford, 
Hon.  Jacob  S.  Farrand, 
Allan  Shelden, 
Gen.  N.  Church, 
Hon.  Wm.  A.  Moore, 
Gen.  G.  A.  De  Russey, 
Hon.  M.  S.  Smith, 
Gen.  G.  S.  Wormer, 


Maj.  A.  S.  Towar, 
Ashley  Pond, 
Capt.  J.  S.  Loud, 
Hon.  S.  B.  Grummond, 
Capt.  R.  C.  Olin, 


D.  M.  Richardson, 
Magnus  Butzel, 

J.  L.  Hudion, 
W.  H.  Stevens, 
George  W.  Bi&sell, 
C.  L.  Freer, 

E.  Y.  Swift, 


Capt.  O.  F.  Heyerman,    James  W.  Hine, 


C.  A.  Newcomb, 
Capt.  Horace  Elmer, 
Hon.  John  Owen, 
W.  K.  Muir, 
Lieut.  H.  C.  Wisner, 


Gen.  P.  St.  George  Cooke,  Thomas  Ferguson, 


Col.  E.  H.  Brooke, 
Hon.  D.  M.  Ferry, 
Col.  H.  M.  Black, 
Col.  Henry  B.  Bristol, 
Hon.  George  Jerome, 
Col.  Gilbert  S.Jennings, 
Hon.  Wm.  B.  Wesson, 
Col.  Jerome  Croul, 
Hon.  Philo  Parsons, 
Col.  H.  A.  Newland, 
Hon.  Alfred  Russell, 
Col.  J.  Sumner  Rogers, 
Hon.  T.  H.  Hinchman. 
Col.  George  M.  Randall, 
Hon.  S.  D.  Elwood, 
Col.  J.  T.  Haskell, 
Col.  S.  M.  Mansfield, 
Hon.  Alexander  Lewis, 
Col.  H.  L.  Chipman, 
Hon.  C.  L  Walker, 
Col.  F.J.  Hecker, 

Col.  C.  M. 


Samuel  Heavenrich, 
Alex.  H.  Dey. 
John  P.  P^iske, 
A.  E.  Brush, 
E.  W.  Meddaugh, 
Benjamin  Vernor, 
John  Pridgeon, 
R.  Storrs  Willis, 
Emory  Wendell, 
C.  A.  Kent, 
George  Hendrie, 
Dr.  Wm.  Brodie, 
Hiram  Walker, 
William  E.  Quinby, 
Hon.  W    C.  Colburn, 
Samuel  Post, 
H.  B.  Ledyard, 
Hon.  A.  Chapoton, 
Hon.  Sidney  D.  Miller, 
Edward  Kanter, 
R.  W.  King, 


S.  J.  Murphy, 
Bruce  Good  fellow, 
W.  A.  Butler, 
J.  E.  Scripps, 
N.  G.  Williams, 
A.  G.  Boynton, 
H.  C.  Parke, 
Judge  J.  V.  Campbell, 
J.  H.  Wendell, 
D.  Whitney, Jr. 
Traugott  Schmidt, 
O.  F.  Hall, 
C.  C.  Wormer, 
W.  H.  Brace, 
Thos.  Calvert, 
J.  H.  Farwell, 
F.  F.  Palms, 
W.  A.  Jackson, 
L.  L.  Farnsworth, 
H.  C.  Hart, 
C.  C.  Hodges, 
L.  L.  Barbour, 
F.  D.  Taylor, 
Alex.  Delano, 
F.  G.  Smith, 
F.  Buhl, 
F.  B    Dickerson, 


Lum, 


Dr.  Herman  Kiefer. 


TOASTS    AND    PROGRAMME, 

Col.  John  Atkinson,  Chairman.  Charles  T.  Wilkins,  Secretary 

R.  Storrs  Willis,  Hon.  Otto  Kirchner, 

Charles  Buncher,  Hon.  S.  M.  Cutcheon, 

Hon.  W.  C.  Maybury,  W.  K.  Anderson, 

BANQUET. 

Badge — Nile-  Green . 
W.  J.  Chittenden,  Chairman. 


Col.  A.  M.  Edwards, 
Hon.  Isaac  Marston, 
Maj.  Levi  T.  Griffin. 
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Benj.  Vernor, 
C   1.  Jerome  Croul, 
George  McMillan, 
Emory  Wendell, 


Lieut.  Wm.  Hull, 
Col.  E.  F.  Conely, 
E.  S.  Barbour, 
Col.  W.  A.  Butler,  Jr., 


Lieut.  D.  V.  Bell, 
Hon.  E.  T.  Slocum, 
John  N.  Bagley, 
W.  S.  Green, 


Capt.  Jos.  Nicliolson, 


L.  Depew. 


PRESS. 

Badge — Leghorn . 
\V.  H.  Brearl}',  Chairman.  Capt.  Geo.  M.  Chester,  Secretary. 


J.  H.  Stone, 

Rev.  J.  H.  Potts, 

Joseph  Greusel, 

Rev.  L.  H.  Trowbridge, 

M.J.  Dee, 

Matthew  Kramer, 

Maj.  Gil.  R.  Osmun, 


C.  S.  Hathaway, 

A.  Marxhausen, 

B.  S.  Cowen, 
II.  S.  Harris, 
Clarance  L.  Dean, 

B.  F.  Bower, 

C.  F.  May, 


R.  Gibbons, 


A.  I.  McLeod, 
R.  I^elham,  Jr., 
W.  G.  Fralich, 
R.  J.  Young, 
John  McVicar, 
John  B.  Mueller, 
A.  Kaufmann, 
W.  H.  Burk. 


PRINTING    AND     BADGES. 

Col.  E.  J.  Ensign,  Chairman.  C.  H.  Candler,  Secretary. 

Chas,  P.  Toll,  E.  A.  Armstrong,  Capt.  W.  R.  Dodsley, 

Capt.  J.  G.  Dickinson,  Col.  W.  G.  Seely,  F.  W.  Noble, 

H.  Whitaker,  J.  B.  Moore,  Henry  A.  Haigh. 

Capt.  Samuel  A.  Murphy,  Capt.  H.  C.  Christiancy,   Maj.  S.  N.  Androus, 
Frank  H.  Farnsworth. 

PARADE. 

Col.  Henry  M.  Duffield,  Chairman.    Capt.  A.  Goebel,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


Gen.  J.  E.  Pittman, 
Col.  H.  M.  Black,  U.  S. 
Col.  E.  Robinson, 
Capt.  S.  R.  Dixon, 
Capt.  Chas.  Dupont, 


Col.  J.  Sumner  Rogers,     Lieut.  H.  Starkey, 
Capt.  Thos.  P.  Sheehan,    Capt.  A.  P.  T.  Beniteau, 
Capt.  W.  R.  Penny,  A.  C.  Merrill, 


Capt.  M.  P.  Thatcher,       John  W.  Wilson, 
N.  B.  Rowley,  Capt.  E.  Rode, 

Capt.  M.  G.  Borgman. 

MUSIC. 

Gen.  L.  S.  Trowbridge,  Chairman.     Fred.  A.  Robinson,  Secretary. 
C.  H.  Whetmore,  Fred.  T.  Sibley,  Lieut.  E.  C.  Skinner, 

J.  Huff  Jones,  Maj.  H.  F.  Lyster,  Homer  Warren, 

Col.  S.  E.  Pittman,  Lieut.  F.  L.  Abel,  Fred.  Fayram, 

Prof.  J.  H.  Hahn,  Capt.  Benj.  F.  Briscoe. 


HALLS    AND    DECORATIONS. 

Col.  Eugene  Robinson,  Chairman.       Lieut.  H.  B.  Lothrop,  Secretary, 
C.  J.  Whitney,  Capt.  C.  G.  Hampton, 

Maj.  A.  F.  R.  Arndt,        Geo.  R.  Angell, 
Capt.  W.  G.  Vinton, 
A.  J.  Brow, 
Lieut.  C.  H.  Chope, 


Col.  M.  H.  Godfrey, 
Lieut.  C.  R.  Brand, 
Col.  J.  T.  Sterling, 
Lieut.  James  Vernor, 
Col.  A.  Goebel, 


Capt.  C.  K.  Brandon, 

M.  Early, 

Capt.  J.  T.  Patton, 
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Lieut.  G.  A.  Sheley,  Wm.  Wright,  J.  W.  Fales, 

Maj.  Geo.  W.  Chandler,      Capt.  E.  K.  Roberts,  Capt.  R.  F.  Tallman, 

Capt.  Chas.  Dupont,  Geo.  W.  Latimer,  C.  O.  White. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Frank  E.  Snow,  Chairman. 
H.  B.  Ledyard,  E.  B.  Whitcomb,  W.  A.  Carpenter, 

Geo.  N.  Brady,  Capt.  .S.  B.  Grummond,    Ben.  Fletcher, 

J.  B.  Mulliken,  Capt.  James  W.  Millen,    D.  B.  Tracy, 

C.  A.  Warren,  E.  C.  Brown,  R.  G.  Butler. 

W.J.  Spicer,  G.  H.  Worcester. 

CARRIAGES    AND    EXCURSIONS. 

Badge — Pink. 
Capt.  C.  C.  Chadwick,  Chairman.      C.  L.  Williams,  Secretary. 
Col.  F.J.  Hecker,  Capt.  Jos.  Nicholson,         Lieut.  C.  C.  Yemans, 

David  Carter,  A.  W.  Blain,  H.  R.  Newberry, 

Maj.  Ford  H.  Rogers,  Capt.  M.  W.  Barrows,       Lieut.  E.  B.  Welton, 

H.  F.  Eberts,  Capt.  C.  A.  Rooney,  W.  E.  Campbell, 

Maj.  C.  A.  Devendorf,         A.  M.  Henry,  W.  R.  Croul, 

Geo.  S.  Davis,  Maj.  H.  E.  Smith,  J.  C.  Chilton, 

Capt.  R.  A.  Remick,  S.  S.  Babcock,  E.  W.  Cobb. 

Hon.  S.  B.  Grummond,  Geo.  B.  Hill. 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

'T''^7\7"EiNrTiE'T'xa:  n^vdiEEiTinsrOr 

OF  THE 
JSOCIETY    OF    THE      ArMY    OF     THE    TeNNESSEE. 


SECRETARY'S    REPORT. 


Wright's  Opera  House,     [ 
Detroit,  September  H,  1887.   ) 

The  Society  marched  from  the  headquarters  of  the  local  com- 
mittee at  the  Russell  House  to  the  Opera  House,  designated  for 
holding  the  business  meetings,  and  was  called  to  order  at  lo 
o'clock  by  the  President,  who  spoke  as  follows: 
Comrades  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
We  meet  this  morning— although  our  ranks  are  very  thin 
—pursuant  to  adjournment  of  our  last  meeting  at  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  for  business  purposes,  and  the  programme  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  local  committee  as  usual,  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
served  upon  every  one  of  you,  to  which  we  will  strictly  conform. 
Our  by-laws  prescribe  the  order  of  our  business  meetings  ;  the 
first  is  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  at  Rock 
Island.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  in  print,  and  I  suppose  a  copy  has 
been  sent  to  each  and  every  one  of  you,  I  infer  that  will  be  dis- 
pensed with  because  it  is  already  in  print.  We  will  therefore 
pass  to  the  next  object  of  our  business  meeting— the  appointment 
of  the  regular  committees  to  make  preparations  for  the  next  year. 
The  by-laws,  which  you  will  find  on  the  fifth  page,  prescribe  the 
order  of  business.  The  first  is  the  reading  of  the  journal  of  the 
previous  meeting  ;  I  assume  that  will  be  disposed  of  because  we 
have  it  in  print.  If  anybody  has  not  received  his  printed  copy, 
by  interviewing  the  Secretary  he  will  get  a  copy.     The  first  com- 
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mittee  usually  appointed  is  one  of  three  members  to  select  the 
time  and  place  of  our  next  annual  meeting.  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  any  member  present. 

By  reason  of  the  remarks  of  the  President,  the  business  took  a 
course  at  variance  w^ith  the  prescribed  order  of  business,  and  the 
transactions  are  recorded  in  the  order  that  they  transpired. 

On  motion  of  Captain  Lanstrum, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  recommend  a  place  and  time  for  holding  the  next 
meeting. 

The  President: — I  would  like  to  receive  suggestions  from  mem- 
bers as  to  v^ho  shall  be  selected,  because  we  do  not  know  exactly 
who  are  present.  The  motion  of  the  gentleman  is  as  submitted 
that  the  Chair  or  President  of  this  Society  appoint  this  committee 
of  three  to  select  the  time  and  place  of  our  next  meeting. 

Captain  Lanstrum,  General  Stockton  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dresser  were  selected  as  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Captain  Everest, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  recommend  an  orator  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Captain  Everest,  General  Leggett,  General  Fuller,  Colonel 
Barnum  and  Captain  Andreas  %yere  named  as  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  General  Fisk, 

Resolved,  That  the  President  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to 
recommend  the  officers  for  the  Society  for  the  next  ensuing  year. 

General  Fisk,  Captain  Chadwick,  Captain  Rumsey,  General 
Belknap  and  Major  Bell  were  appointed  the  committee. 

The  President: — I  wish  the  gentlemen  would  announce  their 
names  when  they  speak  or  present  a  motion.  These  lights  in 
front  blind  us  so  we  can  see  nothing.  Having  provided  the 
necessary  committees  for  our  next  meeting,  the  next  business  in 
order,  according  to  our  by-laws,  is  the  receiving  of  reports.  The 
reports  of  the  regular  officers  will  be  called  for  first,  and  then  any 
other  reports  which  may  be  ready.  I  will  first  call  upon  the 
Recording  Secretary,  Colonel  Dayton,  for  his  report. 

The  Secretary  read  his  report  which  was  as  follows: 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  September  12,  1S87. 
General  W.  T.  Sherman, 

I-'reside?it: 

Sir: — During  the  period  elapsed  since  last  report,  I  have  received  from 
members  of  the  Society  as  follows: 

On  account  Permanent  Fund,   -----  $262   00 

On  account  General  Fund,  -----  1^6  00 

Making  total  of      ------         -         $408  00 

The  amounts  paid  by  each  member  has  been  credited  them  on  the  Secre- 
tary's books,  receipts  sent  them  and  the  entire  amount,  as  per  our  constitution, 
has  been  transferred  to  your  Treasurer,  whose  receipts  I  have  filed  with  the 
records  of  my  office. 

The  records  of  last  meeting  were  printed  as  has  been  the  custom  heretofore, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  each  member. 

Your  Secretary  during  the  past  year  has  had  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  correspondence  to  take  care  of,  which  indicates  that  the  members  are 
giving  the  affairs  of  the  Society  more  attention. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  business  of  this  office,  the  committee  which  was 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  consider  the  matter  and  report  at  this  meet- 
ing upon  the  feasibility  of  having  permanent  headquarters  and  a  fixed  place 
for  holding  our  meetings,  issued  a  circular  and  sent  your  Secretary,  requesting 
him  to  have  it  printed  and  distributed,  which  was  done.  I  desire  again  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  importance  of  their  informing  the  Secre- 
tary of  any  change  in  their  post  office  address. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  M.  Dayton, 

Recording  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Colonel  Barnum, 

Resolved^  That  the  report  of  the  Recording  Secretary  be  re- 
ceived and  adopted. 

The  President: — The  next  business  in  order  is  the  report  of  our 
Corresponding  Secretary,  General  HickenloojDer.  I  will  state  of 
my  own  knowledge  that  General  Hickenlooper  went  abroad 
some  two  months  ago,  and  told  me  he  would  be  back  in  time  for 
this  meeting.  He  so  intended  to  be,  but  within  the  past  few 
days  I  received  a  cable  despatch  from  Liverpool,  saying  that 
when  he  reached  there  every  berth  in  the  steamer  was  taken  and 
he  could  not  get  back.  If  he  left  a  written  report  with  his  clerk 
or  anybody,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  it.  Does  any  one  know 
that  General  Hickenlooper  did  leave  such  a  report  ?  He  gener- 
ally has    charge  of   our    correspondence    and   generally   submits 
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letters  to  the  Society,  or  any  communication  whatever,  which  we 
embody  in  our  annual  rejoorts.  Inasmuch  as  he  is  absent,  I  think 
we  will  be  unable  to  supply  that  deficiency,  but  will  embody  it 
in  our  report.  If  that  is  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Society,  I 
am  willing  to  stand  by  it.  By  permitting  him  that  privilege  with- 
out passing  through  the  ordinary  forms,  which  are  generally 
mere  forms,  our  report  next  year  will  be  complete.  If  there  be 
no  objection  I  will  so  order.     I  hear  no  objection. 

Note: — Subsequent  to  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  furnished  his  report  to  the  Secretary  in  time 
and  it  is  here  introduced. 

Cincinnati,  October  19,  1887. 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton, 

Recording'  Secretary,  Society  Army  Tettnessee: 

Dear  Sir: — Regretting  my  inability  to  be  present  at  the  last  reunion,  and 
the  consequent  delay  in  the  presentation  of  my  report,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  it  at  this  time. 

Before  leaving  for  Europe,  I  prepared  and  transmitted  to  each  member  of 
our  Society  the  usual  official  call  for  the  meeting,  and  regret  to  find  upon  my 
return  that  the  notices  sent  to  the  following  named  members  have  been  re- 
turned "  uncalled  for,"  indicating  that  there  has  been  some  change  in  their 
recorded  addresses,  of  which  I  have  not  been  advised: 

Gen.  W.  T.  Clark,  Fargo,  Dak.  Capt.  C.  G.  Cooley,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Gen.  D.  E.  Coon,  Wash.,  D.  C.  Lieut.  R.  H.  Fouts,  Carrollton,  O. 

Maj.  W.  C.  Henry,  Longstreth,  O.         Capt.  J.  S.  Menker,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Capt.  W.  H.  B.  Hoyt,  Chicago,  111.      Gen.  M.  Miller,  Qiiincy,  111. 

Lieut.  C.  H.  Hunting,  Chicago,  111.       Capt,  A.  L.  Ogg,  Greenville,  Ind. 

Col.  E.  Jonas,  New  Orleans,  La.  Col.  Geo.  G.  Pride,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Col.  O.  D.  Kinsman,  Lebanon,  Tenn.   Col.  B.  H.  Peterson,  Cambridge,  O. 

Capt.  J.  J.  Safely,  Wash.,  D.  C.  Capt.  J.  F.  Smith,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

Gen.  T.  W.  Sanford,  St.  Louis,  Mo.      Gen.  E.  F.  Winslow,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Accompanying  this  please  find  telegrams  and  letters  received  from  absent 
members. 

It  is  also  my  painful  official  duty  to  report  the  deaths,  and  submit  biograph- 
ical sketches,  of  the  following  named  members  of  our  Society: 

Gen.  E.  W.  Rice,  June  21,  1S86.  Capt.  N.  L.  Lutz,  July  13,  1S86. 

Gen.  J.  M.  Hedrick,  Oct.  3,  1S86.  Gen.  Jno.  A.  Logan,  Dec.  26,  1886. 

Maj.  R.  C.  Strong,  Dec.  11,  1S86.         Col.  F.  C.  Deimling,  Jan.  2,  1887. 

Gen.  W.  S.  Robertson,  Jan.  20  1887.     Gen.  W.  B.  Hazen,  Jan.  16,  1SS7. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Beach,  May  5,  1SS7.  Gen.  B.  F.  Potts,  June  17,  1887. 

Col.  L.  Von  Blessing,  July  15,  1887. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  Hickenlooper, 
Corresp07iditig  Secretary. 
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TELEGRAMS. 


Paris,  France,  September  I4,  1SS7. 
General  Sherman, 

Detroit: 
With  increased  admiration  for  Nation  loyal  valor  maintained  united,  I  de- 
sire to  extend  my  hearty  good  wishes  to  comrades. 

Roots. 


Liverpool,  Eng.,  September  10,  18S7. 
General  Sherman: 

Sail  to-day;  not  in  time  for  meeting  at  Detroit. 

Hickenlooper. 


Fort  Robinson,  Neb.,  September  H,  18S7. 
Secretary  Army  Tennessee: 

Regret  that  my  official  duties  prevent  being  with  you.     May  you  thorough- 
ly enjoy  yourselves. 

Edward  Hatch. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  14,  1SS7. 
General  W.  T.  Sherman: 

Heart-broken.     Circumstances  render  it  impossible  to  get  away. 

Thos.  C.  Fletcher. 


OsHKOSH,  Wis.,  September  IS,  1SS7. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Secretary  Army  of  Tennessee: 
Am  in  trial  of  case  here,  which   will   preclude  my   attendance   this  year. 

Very  sorry;  and  in  this  regret,  wife  heartily  joins. 

Martin  Beem. 


Elgin,  Ills,  September  14,  1S87. 
General  W.  T.  Sherman: 

Fifty -Second   Illinois  annual  reunion  greets  its  honored  commander  and 

Army  Tennessee. 

John  S.  Wilcox, 

President, 

LETTERS. 


General  Hickenlooper: 

My  Dear  Sir: — Let  me  thank  you  for  so  kindly  sending  me  an  invitation 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  "  Society  of  the  Army  ot  the  Tennessee."  You 
addressed  the  note  to  me  as  the  widow  of  General  Yorke.  1  should  have 
acknowledged  sooner  your  thoughtfulness,  but  supposed  you  abi'oad. 

Hoping  that  you  will  have  a  very  pleasant  meeting, 

Believe  me,  truly  yours, 
Clifton,  September  10.  Mary  T.  Armor. 
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San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  6,  1887. 
Generals  O.  M.  Poe,  R.  A.  Alger  and  others, 
Committee: 

Gentlemen: — Your  invitation  asking  me  to  be  present  on  the  occasion  of 
the  twentieth  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  tiie  Tennessee  on 
September  14th  and  15th  inst.,  is  received.  I  exceedingly  regret  that  th^ 
distance  from  San  Francisco  to  Detroit  prevents  me  from  responding  in  per- 
son to  your  citizens'  call.  My  name  and  reputation  have  gone  into  history  in 
connection  with  the  army  which  your  Society  represents.    Of  this  I  am  proud. 

This  year  General  Logan,  who,  in  spite  of  any  feeling  of  disappointment, 
served  most  cordially  with  me  in  battle  and  campaign,  has  now  passed  on 
to  his  ultimate  reward.  His  unflagging  energy,  fearlessness  in  battle,  and 
persistent  loyalty  to  his  counti-y's  cause  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  is  indeed 
gratifying,  as  a  harbinger  of  the  future,  for  each  of  us  who  endeavors  to  do  his 
duty,  to  notice  and  mark  the  universal  appreciation  of  Logan  and  the  tender 
s^'mpathy  manifested  everywhere  for  his  family  in  their  sad  bereavement. 

From  McPherson's  death,  after  the  battle  of  the  22nd  of  July,  till  the  close  of 
the  campaign,  nine  months  filled  with  battle-work,  I  was  with  you.  So  dear 
comrades,  ever  count  me  in. 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.  O.  Howard, 

Major-Gefieral  U.  S.  Army. 


Vert  Island,  Lake  Superior, 
Ontario,  Canada,  August  28,  1887. 


r.\ 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding-  Secretary  Society  Army  of  the  Tennessee : 
Dear  General: — I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  report  by  letter  instead 
of  being  present  to  answer  "  here  "  at  roll-call  of  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
in  Detroit,  September  14th  and  15th.  This  is  a  privation  that  only,  the  disci- 
pline of  a  few  years  of  army  life  enables  me  to  submit  to  with  resignation. 
The  deaths  among  our  comrades  in  the  past  year  has  made  it  an  even1:ful  one 
for  our  Society,  the  names  of  Logan,  McDowell,  Cavender,  Rice  and  Hedrick, 
all  personal  friends  who  have  passed  away,  with  the  thought  of  who  may  be 
next,  adds  disappointment  at  not  being  able  to  greet  you  all  once  more. 
May  you  have  a  happy  and  interesting  reunion,  and  with  heartfelt  regards  to 
all  the  "  boj^s,"  not  forgetting  "  Uncle  Billy  "  who  so  gallantly  led  us  to  victory 
and  who  has  so  ably  presided  at  our  meetings  in  the  past.  May  he  live  to 
meet  with  the  last  survivor  of  the  honored  band  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your 

old  comrade, 

John  McArthur. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  September  5,  1887. 
General  a.  Hickenlooper, 

Secretary  Army  of  Tennessee,  Cincinnati,  O.: 
Dear  General: — With  sincere  regret  I  find  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend 
the  reunion  at  Detroit.     I  worked  hard  in  assisting  our  neighbors  across  the 
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river,  at  Rock  Island,  to  make  a  success  of  the  reunion  there  last  year,  and 
this  year  it  should  be  all  enjoyment — but  I  cannot  be  with  you.  I  shall  at 
that  date  be  very  busy  here  preparing  for  the  reunion  of  "Crocker's  Iowa 
Brigade,"  to  be  held  in  this  city  September  21st  and  22nd. 

Very  respectfully. 

Add  H.  Sanders, 

Colonel  IQth  lozva,  Brevet- Brigadier -General  Volutiteers, 


Madison,  Wis.,  September  12,  18S7. 

My  Dear  General: — I  am  in  receipt  of  notice  that  the  twentieth  an- 
nual reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  will  be  held  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  September  14th  and  15th,  18S7. 

I  had  hoped  and  confidently  expected  to  be  with  my  old  comrades  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  at  their  meeting  this  year,  but  find  I  cannot  do  so 
without  neglecting  a  duty  to  my  state. 

I  cannot  find  words  to  express  to  you  how  greatly  I  regret  to  be  debarred 
from  meeting  my  old  commander  and  the  gallant  men  who  marched  with  him 
to  the  sea,  and  who  did  so  much  to  perpetuate  the  Union. 

With  fraternal  greeting  and  kindest  regards  to  the  comrades,  I  remain,  dear 

General, 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  M.  Rusk. 

General  W.  T.  Sherman, 

President  Society  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 


Astoria,  N.  Y.,  September  10,  1887. 
General  O.  M.  Poe, 

Chairman,  etc.,  etc. 
General: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind  in- 
vitation to  be  present  at  the  twentieth   annual   reunion  of  the   Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  on  the  14th  and  15th  September,  at  Detroit,  Mich. 
I  regret  very  much  that  business  of  importance  will  prevent  me  accepting 

the  same. 

Yours  respectfully, 

T.  W.  Sweeny, 

Brigadier-Ge7ieral  U.  S.  A. 


Springfield,  Ills.,  Septetnber  S,  18S7. 

General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
Cincin7iati,  O.i 
Dear  General:— It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  decline  meeting  with  my 
comrades  of  the  "Army  of  the  Tennessee"  at  their  coming  reunion.  No 
ordinary  consideration  would  prevent  my  attendance,  but  business  engage- 
ments made  long  ago  for  the  dates  of  September  14th  and  15th  make  it  im- 
possible.   As  the  years  go,  I  prize  more  highly  the  privilege  of  these  reunions. 
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As  the  shado-WrS  lengthen,  and  as  one  by  one  our  ranks  are  depleted  by  death, 
we  who  survive  should  cling  the  closer,  keeping  green  in  our  own  hearts  and 
in  the  hearts  of  our  children  the  memory  of  the  days  when  we  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  fighting  for  the  noblest  cause  that  ever  inspired  men  to  warfare. 
Hoping  and  believing  that  this  reunion  will  be  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  enjoyable,  I  remain, 

Fraternally  yours, 

Edwin  S.Johnson. 

Neenah,  Wis.,  September  5,  1887. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper: 

My  Dear  General: — I  write  to  inform  you  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  our  Society,  to  be  held  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
September  14th  and  15th  next.  My  official  duty  here,  and  my  health  is  not 
very  good;  this  compels  my  absence.  Hope  you  may  have  the  usual  glorious 
good  time. 

May  God  bless  every  member  of  the  grand  old  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
Pray  remember  me  to  our  honored  President,  General  Sherman,  and  the 
officers  present.     I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  Zickerick, 
Late  Captain  12th  Battery  Wiscotisin  Light  Artillery. 


Havana,  Ills.,  September  12,  1887. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Correspo7tding  Secretary  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
Dear  Sir: — I  had  hoped  and  expected  to  meet  again  with  you  this  year, 
but  find  that  I  cannot.  As  my  place  in  the  Society  has  always  been  an 
humble  one,  I  do  not  suppose  the  vacant  seat  will  be  seriously  missed,  and 
think  you  can  get  along  very  well  in  my  absence.  However  that  may  be,  I 
find  myself  more  and  more  dearly  attached  to  the  members  of  the  old  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  as  the  years  go  by. 

With  kindest  regards  for  all  present,  and  hoping  you  will  have  a  very  good 
time  of  it,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

James  M.  Ruggles. 


Malcom,  Iowa,  September  IS,  1887. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresp07idi7ig  Secretary  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Detroit,  Mich.: 

Dear  General: — I  was  in  hopes  to  meet  you  all  in  Detroit,  but  at  this 
late  hour  must  abandon  the  hope.  You  may  well  know  the  disappointment 
to  me.  I  trust  the  meeting  may  be  an  enjoyable  one  to  all  comrades.  Say 
hello  to  all  for  me.  Hoping  to  meet  you  next  year,  and  with  my  best  wishes, 
will  say  good  bye. 

Truly  yours, 

A.  C.  Blizzard, 

17  Anny  Corps. 
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Minneapolis,  Minn.,  September  12,  1887. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 
Secretary: 
Dear  General: — As  the  time  approaches  for  reunion  at  Detroit,  I  am 
pretty  well  satisfied  that  I  cannot  "  get  there,"  but  may  put  in  an  appearance 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th.     Whetlier  there  or  not,  I  know  you  will  have  the 
usual  good  time  just  the  same.     Please  mail  to  me,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Verv  truly, 

Edward  Spear. 


Decatur,  Ills.,  September  13,  18S7. 
General  Hickenlooper, 

Correspomlitig  Secretary  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tentiessee, 
Detroit,  Mich.: 
De.\r  General: — I  desired  very  much  to  meet  my  comrades  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  this  year  at  Detroit,  and  sincerely  regret  that  I  find  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  do  so.  Remember  me  to  all  the  "old  boys."  I  hope  to 
meet  many,  if  not  all  of  you,  at  the  grand  encampment  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
26th  to  30th  instant.  I  enclose  $5.00  to  apply  on  annual  dues.  Tell  Dayton 
to  let  me  know  how  I  stand. 

Wishing  you  all  a  happy,  joyous  time,  I  am. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Geo.  R.  Steele. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  September  6,  18S7. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Teniiessee: 
Dear  General: — As  the  years  go  by,  and  our  members  grow  less  at  each 
meeting  by  reason  of  transfer  to  the  ever  increasing  society  beyond  the  "  dark 
river,"  I  feel  the  more  anxious  to  be  present  at  each  reunion,  but  fate  has  de- 
creed otherwise,  and  I  can  only  send  loyal  and  hearty  greetings  to  my  com- 
rades and  friends  who  may  attend  the  twentieth  annual  reunion. 
Very  truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  B.  HoGiN. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  September  12,  1887. 
General  W.  T.  Sherman, 
Detroit,  Mich.: 
My  Dear  General: — I   have  been   ready  to  go  to  Detroit  to  attend  the 
reunion  for  a  week — engaged  room  at  the  Russell  House — but  at  the  last  min- 
ute I   am   compelled,  by  business  engagements,  to  give  up  the   trip.     This  I 
exceedingly  regret,  for  I  understand  a  number  of  our  old  escort  will  be  there 
to  see  you  and  will   ask  where  I  am,  as  I  promised   to  be  there.     To  such  as 
ask  you  this  question,  say  I  was  necessarily  detained.     With  my  best  wishes, 

I  am, 

Verv  truly  yours, 

W.  McCrory. 
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Minneapolis,  Minn.,  September  IS,  1887. 
General  W.  W.  Belknap, 
Detroit,  Mich.: 
My  Dear  Belknap:— At  the  last  moment  I   am  compelled   to  give  up 
going  to  the  reunion— a  disappointment  I  can't  express.     May  the  'Vrtw//," 
though  fed  with  many  trembling  hands,  xtill  burn  and  fill  the  lives  of  the  re- 
maining boys  with  light  and  joy. 

Ever  yours, 

W.  McCrory. 

Chicago,  Ills.,  September  IS,  1881. 
General  A.  Hickenlooper, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Ciftcinnati,  O.: 
Dear  General:— Again,  as  last  year,  poor  health  prevents  my  attending 
the  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I  have  recently  visited  the  beauti- 
ful city  where  you  are  to  assemble,  and  know  how  much  it  has  to  offer  for 
the  entertainment  of  its  guests.  The  reunion,  I  am  sure,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  of  the  many  held,  only  shadowed,  as  was  the  last  one  held 
here,  by  the  death  of  one  dear  to  us  all— one,  of  whom  we  cannot  yet  speak 
without  emotion.  We  still  mourn  for  our  first  great  commander.  General 
Grant.  With  fresher  grief  we  sorrow  for  our  brilliant  leader,  our  loved  and 
trusted  friend.  General  John  A.  Logan.  With  a  tribute  of  affection  to  his 
memory,  and  the  hope  that  you  may  have  all  possible  happiness  in  social 
greetings  and  in  banquet  hall,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wiley  S.  Scribner, 

Late  IQth   Wisconsin   Volunteer  Infantry. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  September  12,  1887. 
Colonel  L.  M,  Dayton, 

Society  Army  Tennessee,  Detroit,  Mich.: 
Courteous  Comrade:— I  am  in  receipt  of  your  circular  relating  to  our 
annual  meeting  of  Army  Tennessee,  and   regret  my  inability  to  be  present. 
Accept  for  yourself  and  all  comrades  my  sincere  wishes. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  L.  Pratt, 
1st  Regiment,  Illinois  Artillery. 


Lancaster,  Ky.,  September  12,  1887 i 
Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton, 

Recording  Secretary  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
Dear  Colonel: — I  enclose  one  dollar  to  be  credited  upon  my  dues. 
I  regret  that  business  engagements  prevent  my  attending  the  reunion  this 
year.     Please  present  my  greetings  and   love  for  each  member  of  the  great 
army  of  the  West,  that  never  knew  defeat.     With  kind  regards,  as  ever, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  J.  Landrum. 
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Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September  12,  1S87. 

CoLorJEL  L.  M.  Dayton, 

Russrll  House,  Detroit,  Mich.: 
Db:ar  Sir: — Enclosed  please  find  two  dollars.     If  my  arrears  of  dues  are 
more  than  that,  let  me  know  and  I  will  remit. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  present  at  roll-call  this  week,  in  Detroit,  but  fate  has  de- 
creed otherwise.  Mj  disappointment  is  only  relieved  by  the  anticipation  of 
being  able  to  attend  next  year. 

By  the  way,  let  me  suggest  Kansas  City  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 
What  more  appropriate  place  for  those  who  "caught  the  buffets  of  war"  under 
the  stars  and  stripes  to  assemble,  than  this  most  marvelous  illustration  of  the 
right  and  justice  of  the  cause  for  which  they  fought  ? 

Wishing  all  present  a  happy  and  enjoyable  time,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

Jno.  W.  Hitt. 


Custom  House,  New  York,  ) 

Surveyor's  Office,  September  6,  18S7.  ) 

Dear  Dayton: — Will  you  please  express  to  the  members  of  the  Society 
who  are  present,  how  sorry  I  am  to  write  this  instead  of  being  present  in 
person.  My  notice  from  the  local  committee  shows  they  have  prepared  a 
glorious  reception  for  all,  and  as  I  know  something  of  the  ability  of  some  for 
f5rageing  in  1S62-3,  have  not  a  doubt  the  table  will  be  well  supplied. 

With  love  to  each  and  all, 

Your  old  comrade. 

Ad.  Ware, 

Late  Brevet  Lieut.- Col.  and  A.  A.  G.  U.S.   Vols. 

To  Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton, 

Recording  Secretary  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Regrets  from  members  of  the  Society  in  response  to  "  Citizens' 
(local  committee)  Invitation." 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  September  1,  1887. 

Fred.  E.  Farnsworth,  Esq^, 

Secretary  Local  Executive  Committee,  etc.,  Detroit,  Mich.: 
Dear  Sir:— I  have  to  thank  you  for  card  of  invitation  to  the  reunion  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I  had  promised  myself  the 
pleasure  of  attending,  but  a  reunion  of  Minnesota  veterans  is  to  be  held  dur- 
ing the  week  of  our  state  fair,  which  embraces  the  very  days  of  the  meeting 
in  your  city.  My  own  regiment,  the  7th  Minnesota,  has,  of  course,  the 
stronger  claims  on  me.     I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  be  with  you. 

Yours  truly, 

Wm.  R.  Marshalx. 
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St.  Louis,  August  SI,  1S87. 
Fred.  E.  Farnsworth, 

Secretary  Executive  Committee  Reu7iion  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
Dear  Sir: — I  am  in  receipt  of  jour  invitation  to  attend  the  reunion  to  be 
held  in  your  city  on  14th  and  15th  of  September,  and  am  sorry  that  I  shall 
be  unable  to  be  present.  The  national  encampment  of  the  G.  A.  R.  com- 
mences here  on  the  26th  of  September,  and  as  I  am  very  busy  attending  to 
my  duties  on  our  committee  who  have  that  in  charge,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  be  present  in  your  city.  I  know  you  will  have  a  good  time,  and  regret 
very  much  that  I  cannot  be  with  you. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  P.  Grier. 


Washington  City,  September  1,  18S7. 
General  O.  M.  Poe, 

Chairman  Local  Comjniftee,  etc. : 

My  Dear  General: — The  invitation  to  the  twentieth  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  came  to-day.  For  many  reasons  I 
would  like  to  be  in  Detroit  at  that  time.  I  like  Detroit  and  would  like  all  the 
fellows  of  '6i-'65  who  will  be  at  the  meeting.  It  will  be  a  success  without 
me.  I  have  promised  to  be  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  a  few  days  later  than  your 
meeting,  and  'tho  I  am  yet  young,  too  much  travel  vexes  me.  I  know  what 
a  meeting  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  is,  and  it  takes  much  to  enable  me  ft> 
resist  its  hospitality — ^you  know  what  that  is,  however  much  you  may  run  with 
prohibitionists  in  your  old  days. 

We  tried  prohibition  in  the  army,  but  some  how  or  other  it  failed,  as  it  will 
fail  wherever  good  fellows  meet,  and  even  General  Howard's  headquarters 
was  not  a  dreary  waste.  It  is  pleasant  to  me  to  hear  from  comrades  the  odds 
and  ends  of  their  army  life.  Such  stories  resurrect  forgotten  things  and  tell 
of  comrades  whose  companionship  made  army  life  enjoyable.  I  have  in  mv 
mind  as  I  write,  those  young  officers  and  genial  fellows,  Buell  and  Reese,  who 
used  to  ring  the  cow  bell  that  good  fellows  might  come  and  enjoy  the  hospi- 
tality of  their  quarters  in  Savannah.  Every  officer's  quarters  then  had  a 
welcome.  You  and  I  and  some  other  fellows  lived  a  quiet  life  in  family 
quarters  on  Bull  street;  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about  those  days. 
With  Dr.  John  Moore,  now  surgeon-general  of  the  army,  I  sometimes  talk 
of  the  silver  linings  the  cloudy  days  of  the  war  had.  War  has  a  humorous 
side,  'tho  grim  it  be,  and  that  is  the  side  to  look  upon  when  war  alarms  are 
gone.  May  the  twentieth  meeting  of  the  Society  be  an  enjoyable  success  in 
every  way. 

Please  give  my  kind  remembrances  to  General  F.  W.  Swift,  of  your  com- 
mittee. He  kept  a  post  office  once,  which,  I  hope,  added  to  his  happiness — 1 
know  it  did  to  his  experience;  and  also  to  Mr.  Chittenden,  who  I  remember 
pleasantly  as  mine  host  of  the  Russell  House  years  ago. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  Markland. 
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St.  Louis,  September  5,  ISS7. 
Gfnkral  O.  M.  Poe, 

Chai)-ma7i  Reception  Committee: 
Mv  Dear  General: — I  am  greatly  disappointed  because  of  my  inability 
to  attend  the  reunion  ot  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I  feel 
this  keenly,  not  only  because  I  will  be  deprived  of  the  much  coveted  pleasure 
— which  is  mtensified  as  the  years  pass — of  meeting  my  companions  in  arms, 
but  more  than  ever  this  year  in  view  of  the  enticing  programme  of  hospi- 
talities prepared  by  the  generous  citizens  of  Detroit.  The  people  of  Michigan 
never  did  anything  by  halves  either  in  war  or  peace,  and  he  who  is  obliged  to 
forego  their  hospitality  and  expressions  of  good  will  certainly  have  cause  for 
regret. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  R.  Hodges, 
Late  Captain  S2d  IVisconsiti  Infaiitry. 


Waterloo,  Iowa,  September  3,  1887. 
General  O.  M.  Poe, 
Detroit,  Mick.  : 
Dear  General: — It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  forthcoming 
reunion  of  our  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  soon  to  occur  in  your 
city.     My  business   engagements  are  of  so  important  and  pressing  nature  as 
to  prevent  my  leaving  them,  and  I  can  only  assure  you  of  my  real  regret  and 
disappointment.     I    trust,  however,  the   occasion  will    be  one  of  unalloyed 
pleasure  to  all  concerned,  as  it  certamly  will  when  in  the  hands  of  so  strong 
a  committee,  and  in  so  hospitable  a  city  as  Detroit  is  known  to  be. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  R.  Sherman, 
Late  Captain  lotJi  Reg^iment  lozva  Infantry   Volunteers. 


Wilmington,  Del.,  September  4,  1SS7, 
My  Dear  General  Poe: — I  am  to-day  in  receipt  of  an  invitation  from 
the  local  executive  committee,  to  the  twentieth  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  be  held  at  Detroit  on  the  14th  and  15th  instant, 
and  regret  exceedingly  that  other  engagements  will  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure 
of  attending.  I  regret  this  all  the  more  keenly  because  absence  from  the 
country  and  exacting  occupations  have  together  kept  me  away  from  all  the 
more  recent  meetings,  and  because  I  had  specially  hoped  to  attend  the  De- 
troit meeting  and  renew  there  my  acquaintance  with  many  comrades  whom 
I  have  not  seen  since  the  close  of  the  rebellion. 

Trusting  that  you   and   they  may  have  a  pleasant  time,  and   not  doubting 
that  you  will,  I  am,  with  unabated  and  affectionate  regard, 
Very  sincerely  your  friend, 

James  H.  Wilson. 
General  O.  M.  Poe, 

Cliairmati  Local  Executive  Committee,  Detroit. 
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Rome,  Georgia,  September  5,  1SS7. 

O.  M.  PoE,  R.  A.  Alger  and  other  members  of  Local  Executive 
Committee: 
Gentlemen: — Your  cordial  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  twentieth  re- 
union of  our  Society  is  just  received  and  I  answer  at  once.  I  regret  very 
much  I  am  unable  to  be  present,  and  more  especially  as  our  meeting  is  to  be 
held  in  Detroit.  I  am  some  acquainted  with  the  spirit,  loyalty  and  patriotism 
of  the  people  of  Michigan,  and  I  knozv  of  the  valor  and  bravery  of  her  troops 
in  the  late  war,  and  feel  sure  you  will  have  a  grand  good  time.  I  shall  be 
with  you  in  spirit,  and  I  desire  a  kindly  remembrance  to  yourselves  and  all 
the  members  of  our  Society.     God  bless  each  and  every  one  of  them.     I  am, 

Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Colby, 
Late  Captain  Co.  K,  12nd  Illinois  Volunteer  Itifantry. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  September  5,  1887. 

Colonel  O.  M.  Poe, 
Chairman,  etc.: 
Dear  Sir: — I  had,  until  to-day,  intended  and  expected  to  attend  the  re- 
union of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Detroit,  on  the  14th 
and  15th  instant,  but  it  now  seems  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  so. 
The  same  days  have  been  designated  for  the  reunion  of  the  Minnesota  veter- 
ans on  the  fair  grounds  in  St.  Paul.  It  is  the  time  of  the  state  fair,  at  which 
most  of  the  regiments  in  this  state  are  accustomed  to  hold  their  reunion,  and 
it  has  seemed  impossible  to  avoid  the  two  reunions  being  held  on  the  same 
days.  I  have  met  the  survivors  of  my  old  regiment,  the  4th  Minnesota,  but 
three  times  since  the  war,  and  they  seem  to  be  very  earnest  in  their  desire 
that  I  should  be  present  at  this  reunion,  and  I  have  concluded  that  I  ought  to 
meet  these  enlisted  inen,  considering  all  ihe  circumstances,  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  failing  to  meet  my  old  comrades  and  acquaintances  who  were  officers 
of  the  same  army,  until  another  year.  I  sincerely  regret  this,  all  the  more  for 
the  reason  that  I  was  unable  to  attend  the  reunion  last  year.  I  see  by  all 
your  invitations  and  notices  with  what  generosity  and  zeal  the  resident  offi- 
cers and  the  people  of  Detroit  are  doing  everything  to  make  the  reunion  even 
more  than  ordinarily  pleasant  and  successful,  and  this  makes  me  feel  all  the 
more  that  by  absenting  myself  I  am  depriving  myself  of  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Whether  present  in  person  or  not,  with  the  unnumbered  survivors  of  the  war 
who  are  personally  absent,  I  am  present  in  feeling,  sympathy  and  spirit,  and 
reap  some  enjoyment  from  the  occasion  although  distant  from  the  meeting. 
May  all  the  surviving  officers  and  members  of  the  Society  live  to  enjoy  many 
more  reunions,  surrounded  by  the  happiness  and  prosperity  that  their  services 
and  sacrifices  have  aided  to  secure  to  the  communities  where  they  meet. 

Fraternally  yours, 

John  B.  Sanborn. 
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Office  of  the  Postmaster,  ) 

Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass.,  September  6,  1S87.  \ 

General  O.  M.  Poe, 

92  West  Fort  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan  : 
I  regret  to  find  at  the  eleventh  hour  that  it  will  be  impracticable  for  me  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  Detroit  on 
the  14th  and  15th  instant.     Wishing  you  an  agreeable  reunion  and  a  pleasant 
time,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  M.  Corse. 


Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  September  S,  1SS7. 

Fred.  E.  Farnsworth,  Esc^, 

Secretary  Local  Executive  Committee,  Detroit,  Mick.: 
Dear  Sir: — I  have  received  the  invitation  of  the  local  executive  committee 
of  the  citizens  of  Detroit,  to  be  present  at  the  twePxtieth  annual  reunion  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  be  held  on  the  14th  and  mth  instant. 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend.  Were  it  not  ibr  private 
aifairs,  which  seem  to  forbid  my  acceptance,  nothing  would  be  more  gratify- 
ing to  me  than  to  be  with  you  on  that  occasion.  I  should  like  to  visit  your 
city,  and  above  every  other  consideration  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  hap- 
piness to  look  again  into  the  faces,  and  take  again  by  the  hands,  many  of  the 
officers  whom  I  learned  to  honor  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  whose  manly  characters  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me  during  all  the 
years  that  have  since  elapsed.  Thanking  you  for  the  invitation,  and  wishing 
for  your  citizens  and  the  members  of  the  Society  a  happy  reunion,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  C.  Carpenter. 


Cincinnati,  O.,  September  9,  18S7. 
General  O.  M.  Poe, 

Chairman  Local  Committee,  Society  of  the  Ariny  of  the  Tennessee: 
My  Dear  General: — I  much  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  at  the  re- 
union on  the  14th. 

With  a  cordial  greeting  to  the  Society  and  each  of  its  members.  I  am  in 
the  bonds  of  as  noble  a  comradeship  as  ever  bound  human  hearts  together. 

Yours  truly, 

And.  C.  Kemper. 


Leadville,  Col.,  September  7,  1887. 
Fred.  E.  Farnsworth,  Esq^, 
Secretary: 
Dear  Sir: — Your  card  from  the  local  executive  committee  inviting  me  to 
attend  the  annual   reunion  of  our  Society  is   received.     Every  year  I   have 
promised   myself  that  next  year  I  would  once  more  meet  my  friends  of  the 
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Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  but  circumstances  prevent  me  from 
meeting  with  you  this  year.  God  bless  you  all,  and  may  the  Society  endure 
forever . 

Fraternally  yours, 

C.  C.  Kellogg. 


Madison,  Wis.,  September  S,  1SS7. 
Messrs.  O.  M.  Poe  and  others, 

Committee,  etc.,  Detroit,  Michigan: 
Gentlemen: — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  twen- 
tieth annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  vour 
city  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  the  current  month;  and  while  sending  you  and 
the  good  people  of  your  city  my  most  hearty  thanks  for  this  kindness,  I  must 
express  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  on  that  occasion.  There  is  nothing 
would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  meet  once  more  the  surviving  heroes  of 
Shiloh,  Corinth,  Vicksburg,  Atlanta  and  other  well-fought  battle  fields,  but 
particularly  would  I  rejoice  at  an  opportunity  of  paying  my  sincere  tribute 
of  respect  to  this  great  General  who  led  us  all  to  so  many  victories — the  last 
one,  the  greatest  of  all,  at  Durham  station,  North  Carolina,  where,  by  his 
genius  General  Johnston  and  his  army  were  brought  to  the  "  round  up."  But 
old  age  admonishes  me  that  it  would  be  unsafe  at  this  time  of  life  to  venture 
upon  so  long  a  journey.  With  a  hearty  wish  that  the  reunion  may  be  a 
happy  one,  I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Reynolds. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  12,  1887. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind  in- 
vitation to  the  twentieth  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  in  your  beautiful  city  on  the  14th  and  15th  instant.  Absence  from 
home,  with  the  hope  to  regain  my  health,  has  caused  my  delay  in  answering 
your  invitation.  I  had  hoped  that  my  health  might  have  been  so  improved 
as  to  enable  me  to  meet  once  more  in  a  happ}'  reunion  with  those  comrades 
of  our  Society  and  other  soldiers  still  living,  who  may  be  present  with  you. 
But  I  am  sad  to  realize,  at  the  last  moment,  that  this  very  great  pleasure  will 
be  denied  me.  I  am  now  in  my  seventieth  year,  and  have  been  an  invalid, 
suffering  from  diseases  and  injuries  inciu-red  in  the  army  during  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  ever  since  its  close. 

Please  say  to  the  comrades  present  that  I  realize  how  fast  our  ranks  are 
thinning,  but  that  while  life  endures,  we  who  remain  cannot  forget  our  trials 
and  deadly  struggles  to  save  the  life  of  our  beloved  country,  and  we  will  have 
our  reunions  like  the  one  you  are  now  holding  to  renew  old  friendships.  Nor 
can  we  or  a  grateful  country  forget  those  who  fell  at  our  sides  in  battle;  and 
now,  as  those  of  our  beloved  comrades  remaining  pay  the  last  great  debt  every 
mortal  must  meet,  can  our  people  let  their  memories  perish  from  the  earth, 
and  can  we  who  are  alive  let  their  noble  deeds  be  forgotten  }     No,  never. 
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"  But  when  the  warrior  dicth, 

His  comrades  in  the  war. 
With  arms  reversed,  and  muffled  drum, 

Follo\v  the  funeral  car, 
They  show  the  banners  taken. 

They  tell  his  battles  won, 
And  after  him  lead  his  masterless  steed. 

While  peals  the  minute  gun." 

In  conclusion,  assure  the  old  comrades  present  that  though  absent  in  body, 
1  will  be  with  them  in  spirit,  and  my  ardent  wish  is  that  your  twentieth  re- 
union may  be  a  happy  and  successful  one;  and,  finally,  assure  them  that  al- 
though I  may  never  again  be  permitted  to  meet  with  them  in  a  reimion  of  our 
noble  Society  here,  that  my  prayers  shall  ascend  to  our  Great  Commander 
above,  that  when  the  last  "long  roll"  shall  sound,  summoning  each  one  of  us  to 
meet  our  last  enemy,  death,  we  may  all  be  found  enrolled  among  the  number 
of  that  mighty  army  that  shall  constitute  the  church  triumphant,  in  that 
upper  and  better  country,  where  there  shall  be  no  more  war. 
Sincerely  your  comrade, 

Joseph  H.  Thornton, 
Late  Lieiitenant-  Colojiel  49tk  Regiment  I/idiatia  Volunteers. 

O.  M.  PoE,  Esq^, 

Chairmati  Executive  Committee,  etc.,  Detroit,  Mick. 


PainesvilLe,  Ohio,  September  18,  18S7. 
Captain; — At  the  last  moment  I   find  it  impossible  to  get  to  Detroit  to 
meet  once  more  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.     I  regret  this  exceedingly, 
as  I  have  missed  but  few  of  the  reunions  up  to  the  present. 
Wishing  all  a  glorious  good  time,  I  am,  as  ever, 

Yours, 

J.  A.  Potter, 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S,  A. 

Captain  Fred.  E.  Farnsworth, 

Secretary,  etc.,  92  West  Fort  Street,  Detroit,  Mich.  : 


Jamestown,  R.  I.,  September  15,  1S87. 
Dear  Sir: — I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  invitation  for  the  twentieth 
annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  illness  of  my  wife  will  prevent  me  from  joining  you  on  this 
interesting  occasion.  I  hope  you  may  have  a  pleasant  reunion,  and  revive, 
the  recollections  of  those  terrible  years  through  which  the  Armj'  of  the  Ten- 
nessee passed,  and  where  it  did  more  than  its  share  in  maintaining  this  great 
country  in  its  hour  of  need,  which,  in  years  to  come,  will  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  the  rising  generation,  who  will  benefit  by  the  trials  and  vicissitudes 
which  beset  that  glorious  army  on  so  many  occasions.     I   shall  always  con- 
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sider  it  a  great  honor  to  have  been  associated  with  them  during  their  grand 
career.     I  have  tlie  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

David  D.  Porter, 

Admiral. 
Fred.  E.  Farnsvi^orth, 

Secretary  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 


New  York,  September  S,  1SS7. 
General  O.  M.  Poe: 

My  Dear  General: — Circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control  pre- 
vent me  from  attending  the  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  on  the 
14th  instant.  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  remembered  by  all  my  friends  present 
upon  that  occasion,  and  that  you  and  they  will  regret  my  absence,  with  a 
small  portion,  at  least,  of  the  disappointment  which  I  feel  at  being  compelled 
to  deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  attending.  For  the  courtesy  of  your  in- 
vitation, I  beg  to  thank  you  and  your  committee. 

Very  truly  yours, 

c.  w.  moulton. 

La  Moille,  III. 

General  Fred.  E.  Farnsw^orth, 

Secretary  Local  Executive  Committee,  Detroit,  Mich.: 
Sir: — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  and  notice  of  invitation  to  the  twentieth 
annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  on  the  14th 
instant,  and  exceedingly  regret  my  inability  to  attend.  The  yearly  depleting 
of  our  numbers  by  death,  makes  one  feel  more  and  more  the  importance  of 
regular  attendance.  Wishing  the  Society  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  reunion, 
and  that  all  may  be  prepared  to  make  hearty  response  when  the  last  great 
roll-call  shall  come, 

Am  respectfully, 

R.  B.  Frary. 


Fort  Sill,  Ind.  Ter.,  September  4,  1887. 

Colonel  O.  M.  Poe,  U.  S.  Army, 

Chairman  Local  Executive  Committee  Society  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
Detroit,  Mich.: 
Dear  Sir: — I  regret  that  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  twentieth  annual 
reunion  of  the  Society  at  Detroit  on  the  14th  and  15th  instant.     As  time  adds 
its  halo  to  heroic  deeds,  I  trust  that  memories  of  the  past  will  be  your  inspir- 
ations to  a  very  happy  reunion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

B.  M.  Custer. 
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"The  Meadows,"  ) 

Caklinvii.le,  Ills.,  September  11,  1S87.   \ 

fRED.  P'arnsworth,  Esq., 

Secretary  Exccutiz'e  Cointnittee,  Detroit,  Mich.: 

Dear  Sik: — The  invitation  to  tlie  twentieth  annual  reunion  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  extended  to  General  Rowett  lias  been  received.  It  is  with 
sorrowful  memories  that  I  need  inform  jou  to  make  no  provision  for  his 
entertainment.  He  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  immortal;  he  has  at  last  had 
to  succumb  to  the  death  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  the  Alatoona  Pass — 
the  later,  but  more  fortunate  Thermopylae.  It  was  in  this  bloody  and  hotly 
contested  battle  that  General  Rowett  won  for  his  country  lasting  benefits,  and 
for  himself  the  meed  of  praise  of  those  who  stood  with  him  on  that  memor- 
able occasion. 

General  Corse,  in  his  official  report,  says:  "  Colonel  R.  Rowett  manifested 
such  zeal,  intrepidity  and  skill,  as  to  induce  us  all  to  feel  that  to  \\\%  personal 
efforts,  we  owed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  safety  of  the  command.  Twice 
wounded,  he  clung  tenaciously  to  his  post,  and  fully  earned  the  promotion  I 
so  cheerfully  recommend." 

It  was  his  pride  that  he  could  claim  comradeship  with  the  noble  men  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

"And  in  keeping  tlie  feast, 

If  you  want  a  great  song  for  your  Italy  free. 

Let  none  ask  me — let  none  ask  me." 

Hoping  the  Society  may  have  a  pleasant  and  interesting  reunion,  I  am. 

Respectfully, 

Ella  Rowett. 

These  letters  are  in  response  to  citizens'  (local  committee)  invi- 
tation sent  out  to  those  other  than  members  of  the  Society: 

State  of  Florida,  Executive  Office,  | 
Tallahassee,  August  5,  1887.  ) 

Messrs.  O.  M.  Poe,  M.  H.  Chamberlain  and  others. 
Committee  on  Invitation,  Detroit,  Mich.: 
Gentlemen  : — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  courtesy  in  extending 
to  me,  with  a  polite  invitation  in  behalf  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  the  hospitality  of  your  citizens  on  the  occasion  of  the  "twen- 
tieth annual  reunion"  on  the  14th  and  15th  days  of  September  proximo,  at 
Detroit,  Michigan.  Gratefully  appreciating  the  honor  your  committee  do  me, 
I  regret  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  generous  hos  - 
pitality  offered  and  to  participate  in  a  celebration  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting,  not  only  to  the  gallant  survivors  who  compose  your  Society,  but 
to  all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  present. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  A.  Perry. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  September  14,  18S7. 
Gentlemen: — I  am  honored  by  the  invitation  to  be  one  of  the  guests  of 
the   Society  of  the  Tennessee  at  its  reunion  in  Detroit,  on  the  14th  and  15th 
instants. 

It  would  give  me  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  to  be  present  on  that  inter- 
esting occasion,  but  other  engagements,  I  regret  to  say,  prevent  my  enjoy- 
ing that  pleasure.  During  the  week  of  the  Society's  reunion,  I  will  join  with 
others,  at  Philadelphia,  in  celebrating  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  maintainance  of  which  against  armed  force  so  much 
was  done  by  the  brave  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  the  Union  established  by  that  Constitu- 
tion would  have  perished  but  for  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  soldiers  of  that  Army 
in  the  great  conflict  of  1S61-5.  But  it  is  certainly  safe  to  say  that  no  equal 
number  of  soldiers  did  more  than  they  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
which  sought  the  overthrow  of  the  National  Government. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  M.  Harlan. 
To  O.  M.  PoE,  T.  W.  Palmer,  John  Atkinson,  M.   H.  Chamberlain, 
J.  Logan  Chipman,  W.  VV.  Leggett, 
Cotnmiitee. 


Headquarters  Department  of  Michigan  W.  R.  C, 
Auxiliary  to  the  G.  A.  R., 

Lansing,  Mich.,  September  13,  1S87 . 

Fred.  E.  Farnsworth, 

Secretary  of  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
Dear  Sir  and  Comrade: — Your  invitation  to  attend  the  twentieth  annual 
reunion  of  the  Society  Army  of  the  Tennessee  is  hereby  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. With  regret  that  office  duties  connected  with  the  near  approach  of 
St.  Louis  convention  compel  me  to  decline.  As  Department  President  of 
Michigan's  W.  R.  C,  I  send  my  love  to  the  only  and  original  General  Wm. 
Tecumseh  Sherman,  accompanied  by  the  love  of  three  Past  Department 
Presidents,  thirty-three  past  and  present  staff  officers,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
corps  presidents,  and  four  thousand  loyal  women  of  Michigan. 

Say  to  him,  and  to  your  other  heroic  and  historic  guests,  that  the  Woman's 
Relief  Corps  extends  to  them  a  welcome,  and  would  gladly  give  them  the 
salute  of  the  Order. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Sarah  Cochrane  Plummer, 
Department  President  Michigan  W.  R.  C. 


Bread  Loaf  Inn,  ) 

Ripton,  Vt.,  August  20,  1887.   ) 
Mv  Dear  General: — It  would  give  me  very  sincere  pleasure  to  attend 
the  twentieth  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  at 
Detroit  on  the  14th  and  15th  proximo,  in  accordance  with  your  very  kind  in- 
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vitation,  and  so  to  share  in  the  hospitality  of  the  citizens  on  that  occasion, 
I  am  debarred,  however,  from  doing  so  by  another  conflicting  engagement, 
and  can  therefore  only  express  my  regrets  with  wishes  for  the  abundant  suc- 
cess of  your  meeting. 

Very  truly, 

Stanley  Matthews. 
General  O.  M.  Poe, 

Detroit,  Alichigan. 


Mayvili  e,  N.  Y.,  September  13,  1887. 

Fred.  E.  Farnsworth,  Esq^, 

Secretary  Committee  of  Invitations: 

Dear  Sir: — I  greatly  regret  that  your  invitation,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
of  Detroit,  to  attend  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  reached  me  too  late  (being  received  only  to-day)  to  permit  of  my 
accepting  it.  As  an  undistinguished  member  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, I  shall  always  have  a  kindly  feeling  for  those  who  came  to  our  relief  at 
Chattanooga — bringing  security  and  hard  tack — and  then  marched  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  us  "  down  to  the  sea,"  winning  victory  by  hard  knocks — at 
least  I  always  thought  they  did — until  of  late.  The  recent  newspapers,  which 
seem  to  have  been  especially  planned  to  excuse  Confederate  failure,  have 
thoroughly  satisfied  me  that  we  won  only  by  Confederate  mistakes,  and  I  am 
about  ready  to  believe  that  we  did  not  win  at  all.  I  trust  that  the  old  "boys" 
— I  know  they  are  getting  old  by  my  own  reflected  phiz — may  have  an  en- 
joyable time,  and  that  the  sad  fact  that  they  were  whipped  all  over  the 
Southern  Confederacy  by  a  force  so  insignificant  as  to  make  good  the  ancient 
Southern  boast,  of  one  Southern  being  "able  to  whip  five  Yankees,"  may  not 
be  entirely  proved  nor  universally  accepted,  until  the  last  one  of  the  old  veter* 
ans  has  answered  to  roll-call  "on  the  other  side  of  Jordan." 

With  thanks  for  the  distinguished  honor  accorded  me  by  your  invitation, 
I  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Albion  W.  Tourgee. 


Treasury  Department, 
Second  Comptroller's  Office, 

Washington,  September  14,  1887 


\ 


Captain  Fred.  E.  Farnsworth, 

Secretary  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee : 

Dear  Sir: — Returning  from  the  ofiice  yesterday  from  Harper's  Ferry,  W. 
Va.,  I  found  your  kind  invitation  to  the  twentieth  annual  reunion  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I  would  that  I  could  go;  it  would  be 
a  great  pleasure  to  me.     I  thank  you  for  doing  me  the  honor  of  asking  me. 

The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  !  How  resplendent  with  heroes  and  patriots. 
You   will  have  with  you  at  this  reunion  men  whose  deeds  of  valor  will  be  re- 
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membered  forever.     All  honor  to  them,  and  to  their  gallant  commander,  the 
statesman -soldier,  fearless,  upright,  golden-hearted  Sherman. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

R.  P.  McMahon, 
Deputy-  Comptroller. 


New  York,  September  10,  18S7. 

Gentlemen: — Having  been  absent  from  the  city  for  a  fortnight,  I  have 
your  invitation  to  attend  the  twentieth  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  twenty  years  have  passed  since  so  much  de- 
pended on  the  valor  and  achievements  of  that  Army!  But  time  has  not  faded 
its  laurels;  not  lessened  the  gratitude  the  nation  owes  it. 

I  wish  I  could  be  present  and  join  in  praises  and  acclaim. 

I  cannot  come,  however,  but  my  earnest  wishes  go  with  the  reunion  and  with 
those  to  whom  it  will  recall  so  much. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ROSCOE  CONKLING. 

O.  M.  PoE, 

Chairmati,  Detroit,  Midi. 


Grand  Rapids,  September  5,  18S7. 

Fred.  E.  Farnsworth,  Esq_., 

Secretary,  etc.,  Detroit,  Mich.: 

Dear  Sir: — Your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  twentieth  annual 
reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  is  received.  Absence  from  home  pre- 
vented an  earlier  response.  I  regret  that  my  engagements  are  such  as  to  pre- 
vent my  acceptance. 

If  present,  I  could  not  relate  any  war  incidents  from  personal  experience. 
I  was  not  "  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach,"  and  never  "  felt  the  shock  of  con- 
tending hosts,"  never  heard  the  "  rebel  yell,"  nor  the  "  Yankee  cheer."  I  only 
smelled  the  smoke  of  battle  afar  off.  But  I  am  a  good  listener,  and  nothing 
affords  me  more  pleasure  than  to  listen  to  the  talk  between  two  old  veterans 
as  they  relate  their  war  experiences.  Like  Desdemona,  I  sigh  and  wish  that 
God  had  made  me  such  a  man.  But  it  is  too  late  now  to  enlist,  or  gather  to- 
gether the  necessary  "  influence  "  for  a  commission,  and  must  content  myself 
with  listening,  admiring  and  loving  the  •'  brave  boys  that  went  forth  at  their 
country's  call." 

I  bespeak  for  the  comrades  of  that  noble  army  who  may  assemble  on  that 
occasion  all  the  happiness  and  enjoyment  which  such  a  reunion  inspires. 
God  bless  them  and  make  their  camp-fires  a  source  of  social  pleasure  long  to 
be  remembered  is  the  praj'er  of 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Champlin. 
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War  Department, 

Surgeon  General's  Office, 

Washington,  September  10,  18S7 

My  Dear  Sir: — Thanks  for  the  poHte  invitation  to  be  present  at  the 
reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  on  14th  inst.  I  should  greatly  like  to 
meet  the  "  boys  "  who  inarched  to  the  sea,  once  more,  but  on  this  occasion  it 
will  be  impracticable.  Give  my  thanks  to  the  committee  for  rememberino- 
me,  and  believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Jno.  Moore, 
Surgeo7i  General. 
General  O.  M.  Poe. 

War  Department. 
Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Washington,  September  5,  1881 

Captain  F.  E.  Farnsworth, 

Secretary  Society  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

Dear  Sir: — Please  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  kind  invitation  sent  me 
to  attend  the  twentieth  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  duties  here  will  not  admit  of  my  absence  at 
the  time  set  for  the  reunion. 

Very  trulj'  yours, 

R.  C.  Drum. 
Adjutant  General. 


Petersburg,  Va.,  September  S,  1887. 
O.  M.  PoE,  Esq., 

Chairman,  etc.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Sir: — I  have  to  thank  you  and  your  committee  tor  the  courtesy  of  an  invi- 
tation to  attend  the  '"twentieth  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  "  at  Detroit  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  the  present  month. 

I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  your  kindness.  It 
would  give  me  pleasure  so  to  do,  but  I  cannot. 

The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  bore  a  most  distinguished  part  in  the  late  un- 
happy contest  between  the  sections,  and  none  are  more  competent,  nor  more 
willing,  to  bear  witness  to  their  prowess,  than  the  brave  men  who  were 
arrayed  on  the  other  side. 

I  thank  God  that  no  longer  do  dark  clouds  of  war  overhang  our  common 
country,  and  that  the  unpleasaat  memories  of  the  past  are  being  rapidly  lost 
in  the  rejoicement  that  once  again  we  are  a  happy  and  united  people.     I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mahone. 


Fred.  E.  Farnsworth, 

Secretary  Local  Executive  Committee: 
My  Dear  Sir: — Pray  express  to  your  committee  mv  thanks  for  the  honor 
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done  me  in  inviting  me  to  attend  the  reunion  of  the  KxTdj  of  the  Tennessee. 
If  circumstances  permitted,  I  skould  be  very  glad  to  be  present.     As  it  is,  I 
can  only  send   my  best  wishes  to  those  brave  men  who  once  rendered  such 
great  service  to  their  country.     I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  with  much  respect, 

Julia  Ward  Howe. 
Newport,  R.  I.,  Septetnber  I4,  1887. 


Omaha,  Neb.,  August  12,  1887. 

General  O.  M.  Poe,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  Hon.  John  Atkinson, 
Hon.  M.  H.  Chamberlin,  Hon.  J.  Logan  Chipman  and  Gener- 
al W.  W.  Leggett, 

Committee  on  Invitation,  Detroit,  Mich.  : 
Gentlemen: — My  hearty  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at 
the  twentieth  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  other  engagements  compel  me  to  decline  the  invita- 
tion. It  would  aflbrd  me  very  great  pleasure  to  meet  again  my  comrades  of 
that  gallant  army  that  followed  Sherman,  McPherson  and  Logan  to  victory. 
They  will  have  a  delightful  time  in  beautiful  Detroit,  renowned  for  her 
hospitality. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Charles  F.  Manderson. 


St.  Paul,  September  3,  1887. 

O.  M.  Poe,  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen  of  Executive  Committee,  etc., 
Detroit,  Mich.: 
Dear  Sirs: — I  have  received  your  invitation  to  attend  the  annual  reunion 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  for  which  please  accept  my 
thanks.  Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleas- 
ure than  to  be  present  at  your  distinguished  gathering  of  veteran  heroes;  but 
I  regret  to  say  that  previous  engagements  will  necessitate  my  presence  in  the 
city. 

Very  respectfully, 

Robert  A.  Smith, 

Mayor. 


Maplewood,  N.  H.  August  20,  1887. 

My  Dear  General: — I  wish  I  could  accept  the  invitation  of  your  com- 
mittee to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  at 
Detroit  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  September,  but  I  am  already  under  an  en- 
gagement to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  at  Philadelphia  at  the  same  time,  on 
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the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

With  many  thanlis  for  tlie  invitation  so  kindly  extended,  I  am, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

M.  R.  Waite. 
General  O.  M,  Poe. 


NoNqyiTT,  Mass.,  September  7,  18S7. 
General  O.  M.  Poe, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Invitations^  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Detroit, 
Mich.: 
Dear  General: — I  have  received  the  kind  invitation  of  your  committee 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  at  Detroit, 
Michigan,  September  14th  and  15th,  and  regret  to  inform  you  that  I  am  un- 
able to  accept.  It  was  my  intention,  as  expressed  to  the  President  of  your 
Society  some  months  ago,  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Detroit,  but  the  President 
of  the  United  States  having  directed  me  to  take  command  of  the  troops  that 
are  to  take  part  in  the  Constitutional  Centennial  Celebration  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  i6th  of  September,  I  find  it  impossible  to  fulfill  my  promise. 

Will  you  kindly  convey  to  the  Society  my  best  wishes  for  an  enjoyable 
occasion,  and  the  hope  that  I  may  see  its  members  in  good  health  at  some 
future  annual  meeting. 

Very  truly  yours, 

P.  H.  Sheridan, 
Lieutenant  General. 


Boston,  September  7,  1887. 

Dear  Sir: — I  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  receipt  of  your  courteous 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee on  the  14th  and  15th  instant  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  the  pleasure  it 
gives  me  is  impaired  only  by  the  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  accept  the 
tendered  hospitality.  I  am  under  positive  engagement  to  be  elsewhere  on 
that  day  many  miles  distant. 

Although  not  having  the  honor  of  serving  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
yet  I  cherish  a  very  great  admiration  of  its  commander,  who  was  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  leading  soldiers  of  the  war.  With  assurances  of  personal  es- 
teem, I  am. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

Benj.  F.  Butler. 
Fred.  E.  Farnsworth,  Esq., 

Secretary  Society  0/  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  \ 
Executive  Chamber,  [• 

Harrisburg,  August  18,  1887.       ) 
General  O.  M.  Poe, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Invitation,  Detroit,  Mich.: 
My  Dear  General: — I  am  honored  by  the  receipt  of  the  invitation  of  the 
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Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  attend  its  twentieth  annual  reunion 
on  the  14th  and  15th  days  of  September  next,  at  Detroit,  Michigan.  It  would 
give  me  very  great  pleasure,  I  assure  you,  to  join  my  comrades  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  in  the  exercises  attending  their  annual  reunion,  which  has 
become  a  marked  event  in  each  year  of  our  history.  The  exercises  attending 
the  commemoration  of  the  Centennial  of  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
our  Constitution,  which  are  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  15th,  i6th  and 
17th  days  of  September,  will  necessarily  engage  my  presence  and  attention 
there,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  accept  your  kind  invitation, 
which  T  would  otherwise  be  very  glad  to  do.  Regretting  my  inability  to  meet 
my  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  citizens  of  Detroit  at 
this  pleasant  reunion,  and  thanking  your  committee  for  the  honor  done  me  by 
the  invitation,  I  am, 

Very  cordially  yours, 

James  A.  Beaver. 


State  of  Kansas, 

Executive    Department. 

ToPEKA,  August  12,  1887. 

General  O.  M.  Poe: 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  invitation  you  send  me 
to  be  present  at  the  twentieth  annual  reunion  of  the  "  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,"  to  be  held  at  Detroit,  September  14th  and  15th  proximo. 
Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  this  kindly  courtesy,  and  my  regrets  that 
I  will  be  unable  to  be  present.  Official  duties  will  not  permit  my  absence 
from  the  capital  at  that  time. 

I  presume,  however,  that  I  could,  if  present,  claim  a  closer  fellowship  with 
the  Society  than  that  of  an  "honorary  guest."  I  served,  for  nearly  three 
months,  in  what  was  afterwards  the  department,  and  with  the  troops  consti- 
tuting the  army,  of  the  Tennessee;  but  in  August,  1S62,  the  division  to  which 
my  regiment  was  attached,  that  of  General  Jeff.  C.  Davis,  was  ordered  from 
Jacinto,  Mississippi,  to  join  General  Buell,  and  thereafter,  until  my  final 
muster  out,  I  served  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

During  the  battles  around  Chattanooga,  the  wmter  campaign  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  campaign  against  Atlanta,  the  Fourth  Army  Corps,  to  which 
I  belonged,  touched  elbows  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  shared  with 
it  the  common  hardships,  privations  and  dangers  of  those  eventful  days. 

T  trust  that  your  twentieth  reunion  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals'  of  the 
Society,  and  very  much  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Jno.  M.  Martin. 

AsHFiELD.  Mass.,  September  12,  1887. 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  sincerely  obliged  by  the  invitation  to  the  twentieth  an- 
nual reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  14th  and 
15th  of  September,  and  I  regret  extremely  that  I  am  unable  to  accept  it. 

As  the  years  pass,  which  crown  the  heroic  soldiers  of  the  great  war  for  the 
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Union  and  liberty  with  increasing  national  honor  and  gratitude,  they  show 
still  more  plainly  the  patriotic  devotion  which  assured  the  triumph  and  the 
invaluable  common  benefit  which  the  triumph  secured.  The  bravest  soldiers 
were  the  first  to  illustrate  the  qualities  which  make  war  effective,  and  they 
have  been  the  first  to  reveal  the  virtues  which  make  peace  permanent  and 
blessed.  None  have  done  this  more  signally  than  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see.    They  were  and  are  patriots,  first,  last  and  always. 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  William  Curtis. 
Captain  Fred.  E.  Farnsworth, 

Secretary,  92  Wcsi  Fort  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  6,  1887. 

Fred.  E.  Farnsworth, 

Secretary  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
My  Dear  Sir: — I  am  much  obliged  for  the  committee's  invitation  to  the 
twentieth  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  I 
regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  in  Detroit  on  that  occasion. 

I  remember  with  pleasure  an  association  with  that  Army  during  its  cam- 
paign of  Chattanooga,  when  I  made  many  friends  and  enjoyed  the  variety 
and  spice  of  camp  life,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  their  heroic  conduct 
at  Mission  Ridge.  With  life  and  happiness  and  a  pleasant  reunion  to  its 
members,  I  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jno.  Meigs. 


Point  Pleasant,  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.,  September  8,  1887. 

Messrs.  O.  M.  Poe,  M.  H.  Chamberlain  and  others, 
A  Conmittee,  etc.,  etc.: 
Gentlemen: — I  thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  twen- 
tieth annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  I 
sincerely  regret  that  I  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  accepting  it.  My  engage- 
ments are  such  that  I  cannot  indulge  myself  in  the  time  that  the  visit  to 
Michigan  would  require.  With  regards  to  Senator  Palmer  and  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  C.  Fremont. 


23  Fifth  Avenue,  ) 

New  York,  September  5,  1887.  ), 

General  O.  M.  Poe,  U.  S.  A., 

Chairman    Committee    on  Inz>itation,    Reunion    Society  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  : 

My   Dear   General: — I    have    the    honor  to  acknowledge,  with    many 
thanks,  the  receipt  of  an  invitation  tr   "ittend  the  twentieth  annual  reunion  of 
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the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  on  the  15th  instant,  at  Detroit.  I 
hope  you  will  have  as  good  a  time  as  the  Detroit  people  gave  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  a  few  years  ago.  Of  course  you  will,  because  the 
glorious  Army  of  the  Tennessee  deserves  the  highest  honors,  and  because 
Detroit  is  unsurpassed  in  her  hospitalities  and  patriotism.  I  wish  indeed  I 
could  be  with  you  and  see  once  more  some  of  the  superb  soldiers  I  marched 
with  from  Dalton  to  Resacca  in  '64,  Alas  ! — Thomas  and  McPherson  and 
Logan — all  gone;  three  great  commanders,  of  whom  any  army  may  well  be 
proud. 

But  I  have  matters  here  that  will  keep  me  busy  at  home  all  of  this  month, 
and  must  decline  your  invitation  most  reUictanily. 

Sincerely, 

D.  E.  Sickles, 
Major •Ge7ieral  U.  S.  A. 


Executive  Mansion,  Washington. 

The  President  has  received  the  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  twentieth 
annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  held  at  De- 
troit, September  14th  and  15th,  and  regrets  that  his  engagements  will  make 
its  acceptance  impracticable. 

Friday,  September  2,  1SS7. 


43  West  Fifty-Fourth  Street,  ) 
New  York,  September  12,  1887.     \ 

Surgeon -General  William  A.  Hammond,  U.  S.  Army  (retired),  regrets  his 
inability  to  participate  in  the  twentieth  annual  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee.  While  never  actually  serving  with  that  Army,  he  had,  for  several 
weeks,  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  some  of  its  gallent  deeds,  its  severe  hard- 
ships and  its  powers  of  endurance. 


Fremont,  O.,  Sepietnbcr  9,  1887. 
Gentlemen: — I  regret  extremely  that  by  reason  of  an  engagement  of  long 
standing,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  next  annual  reunion  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee.     With  special  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation. 

Sincerely, 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 
General  Poe  and  others, 
Cotnmittee. 


Northampton,  Mass.,  September  IS,  1887. 
O.  M.  Poe,  Esq., 

C/iairtnan,  etc.: 
Dear  Sir: — I  regret  that  my  imperative  engagements  prevent  my  accept- 
ing the  invitation  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  to  be  present 
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at  their  twentieth  reunion.  The  hearty  sympathy  I  have  with  everytliinfj 
which  your  Society  stands  as  a  monument  of,  makes  my  absence  a  deprivation 
to  myself  whicli  I  feel  nothing  but  necessity  would  force  upon  me. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  W.  Cable. 
Fred.  E.  Farnsworth, 

Secretary,  92  West  Fort  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Lake  George,  September  7,  1SS7. 
Dear  Sir: — I   regret  that  my  engagements  for  the  14th   and   15th  do  not 
allow  me  to  accept  your  valued  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  twentieth   an- 
nual reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  Detroit. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  D.  Howells. 
Captain  Fred.  E.  Farnsworth, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

University  of  Michigan,  / 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  September  C,  1887.  \ 

Captain  Fred.  E.  Farnsworth, 
Secretary: 

Dear  Sir: — I  beg  you  to  convey  to  the  local  executive  committee  my 
thanks  for  the  hivitation  kindly  extended  to  me  to  be  present  at  the  reunion 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  ensuing  14th  and  15th. 

I  regret  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  avail  myself  of  the  invitation,  and 
so  much  the  more  as  it  is  not  likely  that  such  an  opportunity  will  again  be 
presented  to  me,  at  least,  of  seeing  and  hearing  so  many  personages  eminent 
in  our  recent  military  history. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  S.  Frieze. 


39  Highland  Street,  ) 

RoxBURY,  Mass.,  September  7,  1887.   \ 

My  Dear  Mr.  Farnsworth: — I  have  your  courteous  invitation  to  attend 
the  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I  am  very  sorry  that  earlier 
engagements  prevent  my  accepting  it.  All  of  us  who  remember  the  war 
remember  the  movement  and  success  of  that  Army  with  a  tender  and  grateful 
interest. 

Your  letter  recalls  associations  of  the  keenest  gratification  of  the  old  times 
by  no  means  forgotten,  when  we  had  first  a  short  telegram  and  afterwards  the 
fuller  dispatches,  announcing  new  successes  won  by  those  brave  men  and  their 
commanders. 

Indeed,    the    group  of  the  great  men,  under  whom    that   army    served, 
seem  to  me  almost  without  its  like  in  history.     Believe  me,  dear  sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edw.  E.  Hale. 
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The  Sun,  ) 

New  York,  September  6,  1887.  \ 
Dear  General  Poe. — I  have  the  card  of  jour  local  executive  committee 
inviting  me  to  be  present  at  the  twentieth  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  a  prolonged  absence  has 
accumulated  so  many  engagements  and  labors  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  leave  the  city  of  New  York  at  that  time.  Believe  me, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

C.  A.  Dana. 
General  O.  M.  Poe. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Ann  Arbor,  September  6,  1887- 
General  O.  M.  Poe, 

Chairman,  etc.: 

My  Dear  Sir: — The  invitation  from  the  local  executive  committee,  of 
which  you  are  chairman,  to  be  present  at  the  twentieth  annual  reunion  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  would  be  accepted  with  great  pleasure 
if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  attend.  An  official  engagement,  however,  in  a 
distant  state  will  quite  put  it  out  of  my  power. 

I  send  hearty  wishes  that  the  occasion  may  be  one  of  great  and  unmixed 
enjoyment  to  the  old  soldiers  who  shall  be  able  to  attend.  I  rejoice  in  all 
such  reunions,  not  only  because  they  are  pleasurable  occasions  to  those  who 
participate,  but  especially  because  of  their  utility  in  strengthening  and  per- 
petuating patriotic  memories  and  sentiments. 

With  high  regard  and  esteem  for  yourself,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  M.  Cooley. 


East  Point,  Nahant,  September  5,  1887. 
My  Dear  Sir: — I  regret  to  say,  that  as  I  am  obliged  to  be  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  14th  and  15th,  at  the  Constitutional  celebration,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  accept  this  kind  invitation  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee for  that  date.  I  am  very  much  indebted  for  the  kindness  of  the  invi- 
tation, and  with  many  thanks,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  C.  Lodge. 


Fred.  E.  Farnsworth,  Esq. 


F.  E.  Farnsworth,  Esc^, 

Secretary  ; 


59  Broadway,  ) 

Bangor,  Me.,  Septctnber  4,  1887.  f 


Dear  Sir: — 1  regret  exceedingly  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  accept  your  kind 
invitation  to  attend  the  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
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at  Detroit,  September  14th  and  15th.  I  know  of  no  place  in  the  Union  where 
the  lojal  veterans  would  be  more  sure  of  a  greeting  and  entertainment  worthy 
of  their  illustrious  services  than  in  your  beautiful  and  enterprising  city. 

I  know  that  your  patriotic  citizens  will  appreciate  the  privilege  of  enjoying 
the  visible  presence  of  the  two  most  distinguished  living  chieftains  of  the 
Union  armies,  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  and  of  the  gallant  men  whom  they  so 
brilliantly  led  to  victory.  God  bless  them  every  one.  Mav  their  countrymen 
never  forget  to  honor  the  living  heroes  or  to  cherish  the  memory  of  the  heroic 
dead 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.   A.   BOUTELLE. 


New  York  City,  September  5,  1887. 

Dear  Sir: — The  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee will  doubtless  be  an  event  in  Michigan  and  the  Northwest,  and  I  am 
honored  by  your  thought  of  me  in  such  a  patriotic  and  gentle  association. 

I  served  in  congress  with  a  Detroit  soldier.  General  Williams,  who  was  an 

intimate  and  cordial  friend,  and  I  never  think  of  the  just  and  good  soldier 

whose  plume  is  moved  by  the  gentlest  motion  of  chivalric  honor  to  his  old 
enemy — that  I  do  not  recall  and  honor  the  memory  of  my  friend,  General 
Williams.  He  has  gone.  The  veterans  are  becoming  few  and  fewer  with 
the  lapse  of  time.  Their  honors  gather  around  their  graves;  and  those  who, 
like  myself,  were  allied  with  their  cause — if  only  by  "  voting  men  and  money" 
— will  soon  be  gathered  with  the  remnants  of  the  grand  army  whose  bivouac 
is  on  the  "unseen  fields  above  the  sun."  God  grant  them  all  long  life  and 
contented  hearts,  and  our  country  all  the  benefactions  of  the  unity  they  aided 
to  establish. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  S.  Cox. 
O.  M.  PoE,  Chairman,  etc.,  and  F.  E.  Farnsworth,  Secretary,  etc. 

The  President: — The  next  business  in  order  will  be  the  report 
of  our  treasurer,  General  Force. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
Treasurer's  Office, 

Detroit,  September,  1887 

report  for  the  twentieth  meeting. 


:1 


The  Permanent  Fund  at  the  last  meeting  comprised  eleven  thousand  dollars 
of  government  four  per  cent,  registered  bonds,  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Society,  and  $433.50  in  cash.  It  has  received  since  from  Colonel  L.  M. 
Dayton,  Recording  Secretary,  $262,  and  from  interest  on  the  bonds,  $440, 
making  total  cash,  $1,135.50. 
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Two  hundred  and  eightv-three  35-100  dollars  were  necessarily  transferred 
to  the  General  Fund  to  complete  payment  for  the  printing  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  meeting. 

There  is  now  in  this  fund  eleven  thousand  dollars  of  bonds,  and  $852.15 
cash. 

The  General  Fund  had  on  hand  at  the  last  meeting,  $23.65.  It  has  received 
since  from  Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton,  Recording  Secretary,  .$146,  and  a  transfer 
from  the  Permanent  Fund  of  $283.15,  making  a  total  of  $453. 

The  expenditure  has  been:  Stenographic  report  of  the  proceedings  of  ihe 
last  meeting,  $82;  engrossing  four  sets  of  resolutions  as  ordered  by  the  So- 
ciety, $20;  printing  circulars,  $6;  and  pnnting  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  last  meeting,  $345;  making  a  total  of  expenditure,  $453.  There  is  nothing 
now  in  the  General  Fund. 

Of  the  receipts,  $38 — being  $10  for  the  Permanent  Fund  and  $28  for  the 
General  Fund — was  part  of  the  income  of  last  year.  Colonel  Dayton  had  this 
sum  at  Rock  Island  to  hand  to  me,  but  I  was  unavoidably  prevented  from 
being  present  at  the  meeting,  and  therefore  received  it  at  a  later  day. 

The  McPherson  monument  at  Atlanta  has  rest  from  spoliation.  Accord- 
ing to  last  report  no  ruthless  tourist  has  of  late  defaced  it. 

In  my  report  to  the  Society  at  the  meeting  in  Chicago  in  1868,  I  said:  "  It 
was  determined,  on  the  organization  of  the  Society,  to  create  a  permanent 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  would  be  enough  to  meet  the  incidental  expenses 
other  than  the  supper  of  the  annual  meetings.  For  this  purpose,  at  least  ten 
thousand  dollars  should  be  raised."  I  have  obtained  instructions  from  the 
Society  from  time  to  time,  which  facilitated  the  accumulation  of  this  fund. 
It  now  has  $1 1,000  of  government  bonds,  and  before  the  next  meeting  another 
bond  for  $1,000  will  be  bought.  In  1868,  it  was  understood  that  $10,000  would 
produce  an  income  of  $600  per  annum.  It  will  require  $15,000  of  the  present 
four  per  cent,  bonds  to  produce  that  income.  And  the  only  reason  we  have 
not  that  amount  now  is,  that  the  Permanent  Fund  has  been  drawn  upon  to 
defray  the  bulk  of  the  expense  of  printing  the  four  volumes  of  consolidated 
reports.  The  purpose  with  which  I  set  out  has  been  accomplished.  The 
fund  has  been  created.  It  is  time  now  for  me  to  give  place  to  another  who 
will  administer  it. 

I  submit  with  this  report  my  account  book  and  vouchers,  my  bank  book,  as 
treasurer,  and  certificate  of  deposit  of  the  $n,ooo  of  bonds,  which  certificate  is 
payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  whoever  he  may  be. 

M.  F.  Force, 

Treasurer. 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  your 
Treasurer.  It  seems  to  me  our  cash  funds  has  been  managed  with 
consummate  skill.  We  are  out  of  debt,  have  $i  1,000  Government 
bonds,  which  brings  an  income  of  $440  a  year,  and  the  other  little 
items  of  members'  dues  and  so  on,  to  keep  our  Society  out  of  debt 
is  a  very  great  consideration.    The  report,  which  you  have  heard, 
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is  submitted  to  you  for  your  action;  what  is  the  pleasure  of  this 
Society. 

On  motion  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dresser, 

Resolved.,  That  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  be  received  and  ac- 
cepted. 

The  President: — General  Force  intimates  at  his  conclusion  that 
he  prefers  to  surrender  this  ofHce.  I  hope  he  will  not  do  so.  He 
has  been  our  treasurer  from  the  beginning,  and  certainly  has 
managed  our  funds  with  great  skill,  and  I  hope  he  will  consent 
to  remain,  but  that  will  be  a  matter  of  consideration  for  the  com- 
mittee just  ordered,  not  yet  appointed,  who  will  take  into  con- 
sideration the  nomination  of  the  oflicers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
embracing  that  of  Treasurer. 

We  have  now  all  the  reports,  regular  and  extras,  which  are  pre. 
pared.  The  next  item  is  current  business.  Mr.  Secretary,  have 
you  any  business  of  any  importance  to  lay  before  this  meeting? 

Colonel  Dayton: — There  is  no  business  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  to  present  to  the  Society,  but  I  desire  to  make  a  mo- 
tion, which  is  as  follows:  That  John  A.  Logan,  Jr.,  be  elected 
by  this  Society  to  succeed  his  father's  membership  in  the  Society 
according  to  the  third  amendment  of  the  constitution. 

The  President: — I  will  read  to  you  the  amendment  to  which 
Colonel  Dayton  refers.     (See  constitution.) 

It  now  rests  with  the  Society  by  a  vote  to  constitute  John  A. 
Logan,  Jr.,  a  member  in  full  membership  equal  to  that  his  father 
laid  down.     Are  you  prepared  to  vote? 

Motion  was  adopted. 

General  Leggett: — The  remarks  of  the  Treasurer  at  the  close  of 
his  report  has  suggested  to  me  the  propriety  of  making  a  motion 
that  shall  go  before  the  committee  on  officers.  General  Force 
makes  the  suggestion  of  not  longer  holding  that  office  in  conse- 
quence of  temporary  poor  health,  and  I  would  suggest,  and  if 
proper  make  the  motion  that  an  assistant  treasurer  be  appointed 
for  the  time  being  until  General  Force  is  ready  to  do  the  business 
himself,  and  that  General  Force  be  also  retained  as  Treasurer. 

The  President: — You  have  heard  the  motion,  and  I  think  I 
have  heard  a  second  that  we  elect  an  assistant  treasurer.  That 
requires  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  but  there  is  the  mo- 
tion.    There  is  no  such  officer  mentioned  in  our  constitution,  but 
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I  suppose  the  Society  will  share  the  responsibility,  if  the  motion 
be  carried. 

Colonel  Pride: — Would  it  not  be  obviated  by  permitting  him, 
or  authorizing  him  to  appoint  an  assistant,  making  him  still 
responsible  as  the  Treasurer,  and  he  himself  appoint  an  assistant 
to  carry  the  business  through  the  year. 

The  President: — Colonel  Pride  suggests  that  he  be  allowed  to 
appoint  an  assistant,  still  being  responsible.  He  has  that  right 
already,  he  may  select  any  assistance  he  pleases. 

General  Leggett: — In  view  of  that  fact,  I  will  withdraw  my 
motion,  if  the  second  consents. 

The  President: — General  Force  has  that  right  already.  He  can 
select  any  one  he  chooses.  I  hope  myself  he  will  continue  to 
remain  as  he  has  hitherto  been.  He  has  that  right,  but  it  may 
fortify  him  to  know  that  the  Society  approve  his  action.  Is  there 
any  other  current  business? 

Colonel  Brush: — At  the  fourteenth  annual  reunion  of  this  So- 
ciety in  Cincinnati,  April  6th,  iSSi,  Mr.  President,  you  favored 
us  by  reading  your  description  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  at  the 
close  you  requested  that  every  member  of  the  Society  who  com- 
manded troops  at  that  battle  would  take  the  time  to  make  a 
complete  statement  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  battle,  in  order  that 
every  man  may  be  protected  against  such  untruthful  assaults  as 
had  been  made  by  reporters  and  others  in  regard  to  that  battle, 
and  especially  as  were  made  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal,  April  2nd,  iSSi,  and  at  the  meeting 
in  St.  Louis  the  year  following,  General  Hickenlooper  suggested, 
on  a  motion  pending,  that  General  Belknap  read  a  portion  of  the 
address  he  had  made  relative  to  the  action  on  the  23nd  of  July, 
1S64,  near  Atlanta.  I  have  prepared  and  am  ready  to  offer  to 
this  Society  identically  the  same  class  of  literature  that  we  pro- 
posed to  have  General  Belknap  to  read  to-day.  My  impression 
is,  that  a  resolution  recommending  the  carrying  out  the  expressed 
desires  of  yourself  and  the  suggestion  of  General  Hickenlooper 
was  adopted  by  the  Society,  but  as  to  this  I  am  not  certain.  I 
feel,  however,  that  the  action  indicated  as  doing  in  many  cases 
simple  justice  to  the  worth  of  every  member  of  the  Union  army 
who  has  devoted  his  time  and  service  to  the  cause,  but  who  were, 
in  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  the  time,  overlooked  and  unnoticed  in 
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the  reports  of  the  actions  in  which  they  participated,  and  would 
also  be  a  great  aid  to  the  future  historian.  Such  considerations 
have  induced  me  to  prepare  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  part 
taken  by  the  iSth  Illinois  volunteers  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
rebels  in  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
incidentally  bearing  somewhat  upon  the  question  of  the  Union 
army  being  surprised  by  an  attack  of  the  rebels  in  the  last  men- 
tioned encounter,  which  I  desire  now  to  present  with  a  request 
that  it  be  accepted  by  this  Society  and  be  permitted  a  place 
upon  its  records. 

The  President: — To  the  members  of  the  Society  present  I  will 
state  this  fact,  that  that  resolution  is  perfectly  well  known  to  me, 
and  that  in  pursuance  of  the  same  I  have  named  General  Poe  to 
read  an  address  during  this  meeting,  touching  Detroit  in  its  past 
history,  all  military,  which  will  be  of  intense  interest  to  us  all. 
Another  by  Colonel  Calkins,  of  Indiana,  who  is  present  I  am  told 
to-day,  and  also  will  be  called  upon  to  read  his  paper  upon  an- 
other subject  of  equal  importance.  I,  too,  have  prepared  a  paper 
concerning  the  death  of  two  of  our  most  prominent  members. 
Generals  John  A.  Logan  and  William  B.  Wood.  Those  three 
papers  I  think  are  as  much  as  we  can  handle  at  this  meeting,  but 
I  am  perfectly  willing  that  Colonel  Brush  will  submit  his  paper 
and  have  it  examined,  but  I  was  once  caught  up  by  putting  a 
paper  on  record  which  brought  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  person- 
ally, and  you  all  remember  it.  I  have  no  objection  here,  but  the 
three  papers  are  all  ready  and  will  be  delivered  to  you  in  their 
order. 

Colonel  Brush: — With  the  permission  of  yourself,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  state  the  reason  why  I  wish  this  memorial 
put  upon  the  record;  it  will  take  me  but  a  moment  in  the  preface 
here,  so  that  it  may  be  understood  by  the  members  of  the  Society 
present,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  read  a  part  of  it. 

The  President: — I  think  we  had  better  let  it  go  to  a  committee. 

General  Walcott: — I  move  you  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  a 
committee,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  and  the 
committee  to  consist  of  three  and  to  be  named  by  the  chair,  the 
President  to  be  one  of  the  committee. 

The  President: — You  have  heard  the  motion  that  the  paper  of 
Colonel  Brush  be  examined,  and  if  found  worthy  a  place  among 
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our  documents,  it  be  printed.  It  costs  something  to  print;  there- 
fore I  will  submit  the  motion  to  refer  Colonel  Brush's  paper  on 
the  battle  of  Shiloh  to  a  select  committee. 

Motion  carried. 

The  President: — For  this  committee,  I  appoint  General  Force, 
General  Hickenlooper  and  General  Sherman.  I  think  the  sub- 
ject is  threadbare;  we  have  written  it  up  pretty  well  I  think; 
there  were  over  four  thousand  regiments  there,  and  if  all  the 
reports  were  printed  it  would  burst  our  $11,000  in  the  treasury; 
but  I  do  say  of  our  reports  as  they  are  now  published  in  three  or 
four  volumes  is  to  me  the  most  interesting  history  of  the  war. 
I  think  they  are  better  than  the  government  publications.  The 
next  matter  of  current  business  under  the  resolution  of  General 
Hickenlooper  are  the  three  papers  I  have  named,  General  Poe, 
Colonel  Calkins  and  W.  T.  Sherman. 

General  Dodge: — It  seems  to  me  those  papers  ought  to  be  read 
at  the  evening  meeting.  There  will  then  be  a  large  number  pres- 
ent who  will  be  greatly  interested  in  the  papers,  and  there  are 
very  few  members  of  the  Society  present  this  morning.  I  think 
if  they  knew  those  papers  were  to  be  read  here,  they  would  like 
to  be  present. 

The  President: — I  think  the  orators  of  the  evening  will  fill  three 
hours,  and  that  is  as  much  as  we  can  hold  an  audience.  These 
orators  are  entitled  to  the  inside  track.  The  paper  I  have  is  more 
historical  than  interesting,  but  it  ought  to  be  printed,  and  I  will 
read  it  this  morning.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  General  Poe's 
paper  will  be  of  the  same  nature,  and  he  can  read  it  in  whole  or 
in  part,  and  so  can  Colonel  Calkins,  and  then  the  Society  may 
order  it  printed. 

General  Leggett: — Let  us  have  our  usual  short  addresses  this 
morning,  and  then  these  articles. 

The  President: — I  think  the  audience,  which  is  of  a  miscellane- 
ous character,  will  prefer  short  speeches  to  anything  else.  They 
hate  long  speeches.  I  have  found  that  the  audience  and  the  So- 
ciety itself  were  more  interested  in  those  short,  pithy  little 
speeches  made  at  the  conclusion  rather  than  the  long  orations. 
But  those  essays  are  admirable,  when  you  come  to  study  them. 
Most  of  them  are  prepared  by  men  of  thought  and  reading,  and 
every  paragraph  is  written  to  be  printed,  rather  than  to   be  de- 
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livered.  Still  I  think  we  had  better  adhere  to  our  former  pro- 
ceeding, namely,  the  oration  and  the  welcoming  addresses.  These 
papers  can  be  read  this  morning;  and  if  you  so  vote,  they  can  be 
printed. 

General  Poe: — I  want  to  say  that  the  programme  is  made  up, 
and  will  occupy  the  full  time.     There  is  no  time  for  any  change. 

General  Raum: — I  desire  to  offer  a  resolution. 

The  President: — You  are  welcome  to  a  place  up  here.  General. 

General  Raum: — I  move  that  a  committee  of  five  members  be 
appointed  by  the  President  to  prepare  a  suitable  expression  of  the 
feeling  of  this  Society  on  the  untimely  death  of  our  comrade, 
Major-General  John  A.  Logan,  and  to  report  some  plan  of  action 
for  this  Society  suitable  to  the  memory  of  his  great  services.  I 
don't  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  remarks. 

Resolution  adopted. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Dresser: — Before  hearing  the  regular  papers, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  hear  from  the  members  in  regard  to  those 
who  have  gone  to  the  other  shore  since  our  last  meeting.  It  is  my 
painful  duty  to  announce  to  the  members  of  tKe  association  this 
morning  the  death  of  Colonel  James  Tullis,  who  lies  now  pre- 
pared for  interment  in  the  city  of  Lafayette,  Indiana.  He  died 
yesterday  morning  at  3:10  o'clock,  and  the  funeral  services  will 
be  this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock.  Colonel  Tullis  entered  the  service 
as  a  volunteer,  and  was  successively  promoted  until  he  was  the 
Colonel  of  the  3rd  Iowa.  He  is  known  to  the  President  of  this 
Society  and  to  many  of  its  members.  He  died  without  family 
connection  in  the  city  where  he  lived,  among  strangers  but 
friends.  I  am  now  the  only  living  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  residing  in  the  city  of  Lafayette,  and  I 
hesitated  somewhat  about  attending  this  meeting  until  after  the 
funeral  services  to-day,  but  in  looking  over  the  time  tables  I  found 
if  I  came  at  all  would  have  to  come  last  night.  He  will  be  buried 
by  the  Grand  Army,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  by  the  Order 
of  the  Red  Men,  and  by  his  friends,  all  who  met  yesterday  morn- 
ing to  pay  their  respects  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
in  the  absence  of  family  friends.  I  make  this  announcement  to 
the  Society  this  morning  that  they  may  take  such  action  as  they 
may  seem  proper. 

The  President: — General  Hickenlooper,  being  the  Correspond- 
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ing  Secretary,  generally  makes  these  announcements  of  mortality 
and  sends  for  suitable  communications.  His  absence  embarrasses 
us  somewhat.  Do  I  understand  that  his  family  needs  any  help 
from  this  Society  in  the  way  of  money.? 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Dresser: — No,  sir;  no  one  at  all.  He  died 
in  poverty,  but  the  people  of  Lafayette  have  seen  to  the  fact  that 
he  shall  receive  good  burial. 

The  President: — Is  anybody  dependent  upon  him.'' 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Dresser: — No,  sir;  he  was  married  soon 
after  the  war,  and  in  1S69  his  wife  died,  and  shortl}'  after  his 
young  child,  both  of  whom  are  buried  in  Lafayette.  He  has  no 
relatives  living,  but  his  remains  will  be  tenderly  cared  for. 

The  President: — I  would  suggest  that  you  prepare  a  short,  very 
strong  obituary  notice  of  him  and  send  it  to  General  Hicken- 
looper,  so  that  it  may  be  embodied  in  our  proceedings. 

The  committee  to  draw  suitable  resolutions  touching  the  death 
of  our  comrade  will  be  Generals  Raum,  Henderson,  McNulty, 
Leggett  and  Colonel  Calkins.  Those  gentlemen  will  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  if  possible  this  morning,  and  be  ready  to  report 
some  time  tomorrow,  that  the  Society  may  act  upon  them.  Our 
next  business  will  be  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  the  se- 
lection of  time  and  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  President  here  named  those  who  constitute  the  commit- 
tees heretofore  given,  viz:  For  orator,  for  place  and  time  for 
next  meeting,  and  for  officers  of  the  Society. 

Captain  Lanstrum: — I  would  suggest  that  the  chairmen  of  these 
committees  announce  here  the  place  and  time  of  meeting. 

Captain  Everest: — I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  for  the 
selection  of  orator  meet  at  the  Russell  House  immediately  after 
the  adjournment  of  this  meeting,  at  room  No.  10. 

Captain  Lanstrum: — I  would  like  the  committee  on  time  and 
place  meet  at  room  38  at  Russell  House. 

General  Fisk: — I  would  be  glad  to  see  the  committee  on  the 
nomination  of  permanent  officers  at  the  close  of  this  meeting  in 
the  corner  of  this  Opera  House,  over  here. 

General  Raum: — I  would  now  move  as  the  sense  of  this  meet- 
ing, that  the  President  of  this  Society  read  his  article  prepared 
by  him  a  short  time  ago. 
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General  Sherman. — Is  tliat  the  wish  of  the  Societ\-,  that  I  com- 
mence?    (Yes,  yes,  from  all  parts  of  the  house.) 

General  Sherman: — All  right.  I  am  generally  on  hand.  It  is 
written  in  clear,  neat  hand,  so  I  won't  detain  you  long,  and  then  I 
will  call  upon  General  Poe. 

General  Sherman  then  read  his  paper  as  follows: 


ADDRESS  OF  GENERAL  W.  T.  SHERMAN. 

Detroit,  September  I4,  1887. 
Comrades  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
Smce  our  last  annual  meeting  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  Sep- 
tember 15th,  1SS6,  two  of  the  most  prominent  and  honored  mem- 
bers of  our  Society  have  passed  from  earth.  Generals  John  A. 
Logan  and  William  B.  Woods;  and  my  duty,  as  your  President, 
demands  a  fuller  notice  than  is  usual. 

It  appears  from  our  records,  that  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1S65 
(the  civil  war  being  substantially  ended),  an  impromptu  meeting 
of  the  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  occurred  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  of  the  Capitol  of  North  Carolina  at  Raleigh, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  General  Frank  P.  Blair,  on  whose 
nomination  General  William  B.  Woods  was  unanimously  elected 
President.  At  that  meeting  this  Society  was  born,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution,  which  was  sub- 
mitted on  the  25th  of  April,  1865;  was  unanimously  adopted,  and 
remains  substantially  unchanged  unto  this  day.  General  Logan, 
though  in  hearty  sympathy,  was  not  present  in  Raleigh  at  these 
prehminary  meetings,  simply  because  he  at  that  time  commanded 
the  15th  Corps  posted  further  up  the  railroad    towards   Durham. 

At  the  second  of  these  meetings,  Brigadier-General  John  A. 
Rawlins  was  elected  the  first  regular  President  of  the  Society, 
but  General  Woods  was  empowered  to  call  the  Society  together 
at  his  discretion  until  such  time  as  General  Rawlins  could  be 
regularly  installed;  therefore  he  was  the  first  id  residing  officer  of 
the  "Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee." 

The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  in  Mozart  Hall,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1S66,  at  which  General  Rawlins 
presided  and   delivered  that   admirable   and    comprehensive   ad- 
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dress  which  has  formed  the  text  for  all  subsequent  meetings,  of 
which  this  is  the  twentieth.  In  all  or  nearly  all  of  these  annual 
reunions,  General  Logan  has  participated,  always  manifesting  the 
most  lively  interest,  always  being  the  fervent  orator  at  banquet 
and  on  the  stage;  often  presiding,  and  to  my  personal  knowledge 
might  have  been  your  President,  had  he  not  always  declined 
when  I  offered  to  resign  in  his  favor. 

Only  a  year  ago  he  electrified  us  all  at  our  meeting  in  the  city 
of  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  at  the  camp  of  the  state  guard  below 
that  city,  near  "  Black  Hawk's  tower,"  with  some  of  his  most  fer- 
vent and  patriotic  words,  and  it  was  there  that  he  called  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  at  that  very  moment,  only  twenty -one 
years  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  not  a  single  Union  man, 
Democrat  or  Republican,  who  had  saved  the  Government  from 
destruction,  represented  our  country  abroad.  An  example  of 
"  magnanimity  "  never  before  approximated  in  history  or  romance 
on  this  earth  since  the  days  of  the  "  prodigal  son." 

Both  of  these  generals,  after  achieving  a  fame  in  war  which 
would  have  satisfied  the  yearnings  of  the  most  ambitious  (being 
possessed  of  other  high  qualities),  laid  aside  their  swords  and  em- 
barked in  their  no  less  important  civil  careers,  and  both  achieved 
the  largest  measure  of  honor — the  one  dying  a  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  the  other  an  honored  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  loss  to  our  Society  of  two  such  members  during  the  past 
year,  leaves  a  terrible  void  in  our  midst,  and  recalls  to  memory 
the  sacred  trust  imposed  on  us  by  our  Constitution  "to  cause 
proper  memorials  of  their  services  to  be  collected  and  preserved, 
and  thus  transmit  their  names  with  honor  to  posterity." 

They  themselves  have  inscribed  their  names  with  sword  and 
pen  high  up  on  the  niche  of  fame;  their  peers  of  the  Senate  and 
Supreme  Court  have  already  testified  to  their  virtues,  ability  and 
patriotism;  their  own  fervent  patriotic  words  are  embodied  in 
our  printed  proceedings  and  in  the  records  of  the  Nation;  and  we 
have  only  to  gather  the  more  precious  memorials  of  their  noble 
lives  from  witnesses  who  knew  them  best  and  loved  them  most 
— their  comrades  in  arms. 

John  Alexander  Logan  was  born  on  the  9th  of  February,  182.6, 
on  a  farm  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Murphreysboro,  Illinois, 
the   first  of  a  family  of  eleven   children.     His   father.  Dr.  John 
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Logan,  was  an  emigrant  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  his  mother 
was  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  of  North  Carohna,  descended  of  a  Scotch 
tamily.  He  had,  in  early  life,  the  best  advantages  of  education 
which  that  neighborhood  afforded,  but  the  probability  is  that  he 
imbibed  his  chief  knowledge  of  men  and  thhigs  from  hearing  the 
conversation  of  those  men  of  strong  natures,  who,  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  were,  in  1S36-1846,  seeking  homes  in  that 
newly  organized  state,  and  who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Dr. 
Logan's  house,  where  they  were  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  and  of 
unbounded  hospitality.  The  early  emigrants  to  our  Western 
states  were  men  of  extraordinary  character,  generally  of  superior 
education,  the  most  enterprising  and  best  offshoots  from  the  older 
communities  of  the  East  and  of  Europe,  who  carried  civilization 
to  the  larger  and  more  fertile  fields  of  the  then  unoccupied  plains 
and  valleys  of  the  West,  and  who  in  their  children  have  left  rich 
legacies  to  our  common  country.  Southern  Illinois  was  known 
as  Egypt  -'the  land  of  darkness,"  and  strange  to  say,  in  all  gener- 
ations the  men  who  have  moved  the  world  along  have  come  from 
obscure  regions.  Napoleon  was  born  in  the  village  of  Ajjacio, 
Island  of  Corsica,  even  yet  but  little  known  to  the  Savans  of 
Paris;  Cromwell,  on  whom  turned  the  history  of  England,  was 
born  at  Huntington,  England;  Wellington,  at  Dungan,  Ireland; 
Washington,  the  most  conspicuous  man  in  all  our  histoiy,  at  a 
poor  farm  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Some  years  ago 
I  accompanied  Mr.  Evarts,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  search  for 
the  location  of  the  house  wherein  Washington  was  born,  to  mark 
which  Congress  had  provided  the  means  to  erect  a  monument, 
and  with  uifficulty  we  discovered  the  faint  remains  of  a  chimney 
which  indicated  the  site  of  the  kitchen  to  the  house  wherein  he 
was  born.  Lincoln  was  born  in  a  common  log  cabin  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  Grant  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  a  village  which  even  now 
contains  but  a  few  hundred  inhabitants.  There  is  a  tendency 
even  in  this,  our  Democratic  America,  to  trace  our  conspicuous 
men  back  to  a  noble  ancestry,  but  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body 
is  all  that  modern  civilization  demands,  and  these  Logan  inherited 
from  his  honored  parents  with  early  lessons  of  frugality,  virtue 
and  manliness,  worth  more  than  any  patent  of  nobility.  Under 
these  influences  he  grew  up  tot  manhood,  with  a  splendid  phys- 
ique, strong  limbs,  a  broad  chest,  a  handsome  swarthy  face,  hair 
as  black  as  the  raven,  and  dark  flashing  eyes  which  none  forgot 
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who  ever  saw  them  in  action.  In  1846  occurred  the  Mexican 
war,  and  Logan,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  full  of  ardor  and  enthusi- 
asm, at  the  very  first  call  for  troops  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
first  regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  served  therein  two 
years,  the  best  jDossiblo  school  for  the  profession  of  arms,  in  which 
he  was  destined  to  become  so  conspicuous  a  leader;  but  the  war 
being  over  in  1S4S,  he  returned  to  his  home  and  began  his  study 
of  the  law.  After  some  preliminary  instruction  at  Louisville,  he 
was  regularly  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice  in  the  office 
of  his  uncle,  Judge  Jenkins,  at  Murphreysboro,  soon  becoming 
his  full  partner.  On  the  27th  of  November,  1855,  he  married 
Mary  Cunningham,  the  daughter  of  his  Mexican  war  captain,  and 
she  has  been  to  him  a  faithful  companion,  the  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  now  is  the  honored  legatee  of  his  fame  and  glory. 

Logan's  nature  was  too  strong  and  ardent  to  remain  content 
with  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  law,  and  he  soon  took  an  active 
part  in  the  local  politics  of  the  day,  following  the  lead  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  beau  ideal  of  a  man  and 
patriot.  When  the  rumblings  of  the  civil  war  were  first  heard  in 
the  distant  South,  he,  in  common  with  many  good  men,  became 
fiercely  angry  with  the  black  republicans  who  were  believed  to 
be  agitators  and  disturbers  of  the  public  tranquility,  and  may  have 
indulged  in  harsh  expressions;  but  when  in  1S60-1  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  been  fairly  elected  and  was  duly  installed  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  Logan  was  outspoken  in  his  determination  to  cast 
aside  all  party  allegiance  to  defend  and  maintain  the  Union  of 
our  fathers.  Douglas  voiced  the  sentiment  of  that  class  of  men 
in  his  famous  speech  at  Chicago,  May  ist,  1861,  better  than  I 
have  read  elsewhere:  "The  conspiracy  is  now  known;  armies 
have  been  raised;  war  is  levied  to  accomplish  it;  there  are  only 
two  sides  to  the  question:  every  man  must  be  for  the  United 
States  or  against  it;  there  can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war,  only 
patriots  and  traitors. 

Logan  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  there  was  no  hesitation 
with  him  which  of  the  two  to  choose.  He  chose  to  be  a  '■'•patriot^'' 
and  further  to  manifest  his  purpose  by  action,  to  become  a  soldier. 
A  man  may  manifest  his  patriotism,  his  devotion  to  a  cause  and 
his  country  by  speech,  by  generoys  bequests,  by  granting  means 
of  supply,  but  from  the  beginning  of  time  the  ofler  of  life  and 
health  has  been  and  ever  will  be  the  true  and  largest  test.    John 
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A.  Logan  went  into  the  civil  war  to  conquer  or  die;  this  spirit  he 
infused  into  his  regiment,  his  brigade,  his  division,  and  finally 
into  -the  grand  old  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I  will  not  trace  his 
history  throughout  the  war,  to  Donelson,  Corinth,  Vicksburg, 
Savannah,  Columbia,  Raleigh  and  the  end^  because  that  has 
already  been  done  by  himself  and  his  friends  better  than  I  can. 

On  the  22nd  of  July,  1S64,  the  Union  army  before  Atlanta  was 
composed  of  three  distinct  armies,  the  Cumberland,  Ohio  and 
Tennessee,  all  more  or  less  engaged  in  furious  battle  from  left  to 
right,  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  The  left  was  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  commanded  by  General  McPherson,  composed  of  three 
corps,  the  15th  Logan,  the  i6th  Dodge  and  the  17th  Blair,  In 
the  midst  of  that  battle  General  McPherson  was  killed;  and  I, 
the  common  commander  of  the  whole,  ordered  instantly  General 
Logan,  the  senior,  to  assume  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  to  go  on  to  complete  the  orders  given  to  General 
McPherson.  General  Logan  fulfilled  his  work  that  day  nobly 
and  perfectly;  I  complimented  him  personally  on  the  field;  no  man 
ever  questioned  his  patriotism,  valor  or  ability  in  action,  and  he 
had  good  reason  to  expect  the  succession.  The  lawful  right  to 
appoint  a  successor  to  McPherson  vested  in  President  Lincoln, 
but  he  may  have  acted  solely  on  my  advice;  I  am  willing  to 
assume  the  whole  responsibility. 

The  science  of  war  is  not  modern;  it  is  as  old  as  time,  and 
like  most  sciences  has  resolved  itself  into  three  parts:  logistics, 
grand  strategy  and  combat,  each  essential  to  success.  General 
Logan  was  perfect  in  combat,  but  entertained  and  expressed  a 
species  of  contempt  for  the  other  branches;  whereas  a  general, 
who  undertakes  a  campaign  without  the  forethought  and  prep- 
aration  involved  in  logistics,  will  fail  as  surely  as  the  mechanic 
who  ignores  the  law  of  gravitation.  After  consulting  with  my 
trusted  commanders,  I  recommended  General  Howard  to  succeed 
McPherson.  General  Howard  had  been  a  corps  commander 
reduced  to  a  division  commander  by  the  consolidation  of  the  nth 
and  1 2th  Corps  into  the  20th,  fought  with  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee at  Missionary  Ridge,  went  with  us  up  to  Knoxville,  every 
day  was  with  us  to  July  22,  when  McPherson  was  killed,  and  was, 
by  the  only  lawful  authority  of  our  Government,  appointed  to 
command  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee;  and  I  bear  Logan's  memory 
in  the  greater  honor,  because  he  submitted  with  soldierly   grace 
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and  demeanor.  General  Logan  was  by  nature  and  habit  ardent, 
enthusiastic,  vehement  in  action,  all  qualities  which  command  the 
admiration  of  men;  but  he  was  strongly  personal,  apt  to  exagger- 
ate the  importance  of  events  near  his  person,  and  correspondingly 
to  underrate  the  value  of  services  beyond  the  reach  of  his  vision. 
These  considerations  added  to  the  fact  that  all  the  time  he  was  in 
the  military  service  he  seemed  to  maintain  his  political  relations 
with  his  old  constituency  in  Illinois,  were  the  actual  reasons 
which  deprived  him  of  the  immediate  succession  to  McPherson 
of  the  command  of  the  Army  ot  the  Tennessee,  In  due  time  he 
did,  however,  succeed  to  that  command,  and  when  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  marched  past  the  Capitol, 
down  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  before  the  President,  General 
Logan  was  at  its  head,  your  commander.  During  the  critical 
period,  July,  1864 — May,  1865,  I  did  not  dream  that  General  Logan 
felt  aggrieved,  nor  do  I  believe  he  would  have  been,  had  it  not 
been  for  others. 

When  the  war  was  over,  I  advised  him  personally  to  remain  in 
the  regular  army  as  a  Brigadier-General,  but  he  preferred  to 
return  to  Illinois,  which  promptly  sent  him  back  to  Congress  as 
a  member  at  large.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  vast  armies  which 
had  subdued  the  rebellion  were  rapidly  disbanded,  returned  to 
their  homes,  and  out  of  them  was  organized  the  regular  army 
needed  in  peace,  three-fourths  of  the  officers  and  all  the  enlisted 
men  being  volunteers,  the  other  fourth  of  the  officers  were  grad- 
uates of  the  military  academy  at  West  Point.  Logan  soon  mani- 
fested his  hostility  to  these  last,  and  in  a  speech  of  March  loth, 
1870,  displayed  his  antagonism  to  West  Point,  attributing  the  fact 
that  he,  as  a  "  volunteer,"  had  been  outraged  by  the  selection  of 
a  West  Pointer  to  succeed  McPherson.  I  felt  bound  to  retort, 
and  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  29, 
1870,  he  was  even  more  personal,  and  I  am  consoled  with  the 
belief  that  my  interposition  did  great  good  towards  saving  the 
present  army  from  the  utter  destruction  then  aimed  at  it.  Of 
course  this  occasioned  a  temporary  breach  between  us,  but  grad- 
ually by  experience  and  observation  he  himself  became  convinced 
that  war  was  a  science,  and  that  preliminary  instruction  in  its 
fundamental  principles  was  a  good  thing  for  a  government  like 
ours,  where  individual  men  are  as  nothing,  but  the  good  of  the 
whole  paramount. 
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Logan  grew — and  I  believe  none  of  his  ardent  flatterers 
watched  his  progress  from  a  common  to  a  higher  statesmanship 
with  more  mterest  than  I,  his  old  commander  at  Atlanta.  Dur- 
ing his  last  yearr  I  saw  much  of  him — at  the  time  of  the  last 
national  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  San 
Francisco;  m  Oregon;  in  Pugets  Souml;  and  finally  in  New 
York  last  December.  He  came  from  Washington  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  had  rooms  next  to  mine,  and  we  came  together 
every  evening.  He  was  then  six  years  my  junior,  seemingly  in 
perfect  health,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  I  supposed  he  would 
survive  me.  We  were  perfectly  reconciled,  and  I  am  sure  he 
then  gave  me  credit  for  acting  towards  him  at  all  times  as  I  be- 
lieved best  for  the  common  cause,  our  country  and  its  ultimate 
destiny.  George  Alfred  Townsend  had  sent  me  a  copy  of  his 
book  "  Katy  of  Katoctin,"  which  is  a  work  of  fiction,  including 
much  of  the  true  history  of  John  Brown's  attempt  at  Harper's 
Ferry  in  October,  1S59,  and  his  subsequent  execution,  together 
with  the  best  pen  picture  I  have  yet  seen  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  the  pursuit,  capture  and  shooting  of  the  murderer,  Booth. 
After  referring  to  this  book,  Logan  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  a  re- 
cent similar  publication  entitled  "Uncle  Daniel's  Story,"  depict- 
ing the  terrible  sufferings  of  a  good  Union  family  in  Illinois, 
chiefly  b}'  the  acts  of  the  belligerent  non-combatants  who,  like 
hyenas  and  cojotes,  hung  on  our  rear  snarling  and  growling,  for 
whom  Logan  felt  and  expressed  a  measure  of  detestation  ten 
times  as  strong  as  against  the  Southern  soldiers,  who  had  been 
misled  and  were  mdde  to  believe  they  were  fighting  for  their 
homes  and  firesides;  whereas,  in  fact  their  success  would  have 
been  their  ruin  and  eternal  war.  On  learning  that  I  had  not  seen 
the  book,  the  next  day  he  brought  me  a  cop  ,  inscrioed  to  me  and 
promised  to  reveal  the  name  of  the  author.  I  have  since  read  the 
book,  but  Logan,  then  in  good  health  and  with  as  fair  a  promise 
of  long  life  as  any  one  of  his  age  that  I  can  recall,  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  fulfill  that  promise.  All  I  wish  you,  our  mutual 
comrades,  to  understand  is,  that  General  Logan  at  the  time,  and 
for  some  years  after  the  war,  supposed  I  had  done  him  injustice  in 
1S64;  that  he  resented  it  to  my  serious  damage  in  Congress  in 
1S70,  but  with  increasing  years  and  experience  he  softened  till 
Y/e  were  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship.  He  first  sup- 
posed West  Point  was  the  cause,  but  he  soon  perceived  that  West 
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Point  was  a  school — not  a  cause,  and  that  it  was  wise  that  every 
soldier  before  undertaking  grand  campaigns  should  have  pre- 
liminary instruction  in  the  science  of  war  based  on  the  experience 
of  other  great  men  durmg  the  past  three  thousand  years. 

Logan  was  ambitious,  had  a  right  to  be,  and  had  he  lived  a  few 
more  years  might  have  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  because  true  manhood,  courage  and  fidelity  to  a  constitu- 
tional government  will  at  every  crisis  command  the  allegiance  of 
a  law-loving  people,  and  create  a  verdict  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  So  it  was  in  iS6i,  so  will  it  continue  to  be,  and  this 
government,  like  all  others,  must  study  the  question  whether  it 
be  wiser  to  be  prepared  beforehand,  or  wait  till  the  last  minute 
and  pay  the  penalty,  as  we  did  in  1861-5,  in  thousands  of  millions 
of  dollars  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives.  Logan  was  ponder- 
ing this  great  problem  when  he  died.  He  will  never  more  attend 
our  annual  meetings.  I  saw  his  dead  body  entombed  in  the 
Hutchinson  vault,  near  the  Soldier's  Home  at  Washington  last 
January,  and  learn  that  in  due  time  it  will  be  transferred  to  Chi- 
cago. 

We,  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  remember  him  a%he  was  at 
his  best  in  battle,  ever  forward,  ever  onward,  "  nulla  retrorsum^'' 
till  our  enemy  cried  "  hold,  enough,"  when  we  ceased  war,  and 
all  went  back  to  our  homes,  and  allowed  the  wise  men  in  Con- 
gress assembled  to  settle  the  differences.  Whether  this  task  has 
been  well  done  or  ill  done  is  none  of  our  business,  but  in  the 
names  of  such  men  as  John  A.  Logan  and  William  B.  Woods, 
this  Society  feels  a  just  pride,  and  so  long  as  we  tarry  on  earth 
we  will  point  to  them  as  brilliant  examples  of  the  citizen  soldier. 
We  may  not  erect  monuments  of  marble  and  bronze  for  all,  be- 
cause we  are  poor  in  money,  and  our  numbers  grow  dailv  less; 
yet  we  can  record  their  virtues  and  deeds,  to  be  gathered  into  the 
general  history  of  our  country,  to  be  a  source  of  pride  to  their 
families,  and  to  serve  as  examples  for  the  patriotic  youth  of  our 
land  that  have  already  pushed  aside  the  ancients,  who  it  may  be 
linger  superfluous  on  the  stage  of  life. 

William  B.  Woods  was  born  of  honored  parents  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  1834,  at  Newark,  Licking  county,  Ohio.  He  had  from 
the  first  the  advantages  of  good  schools,  and  was  by  nature  a 
student  of  books.  Entering  Hudson  College,  Ohio,  he  passed 
from   the  junior  class  to  the  senior  class  of  Yale  after  a  most 
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ihorough  and  jealous  examination,  a  fact  in  which  he  always 
manifested  a  pride  more  satisfactory  to  himself  than  in  his  sub- 
sequent brilliant  civil  and  military  career.  He  then  studied  law 
and  took  a  lively  interest  in  politics  as  a  Whig,  and  canvassed  the 
State  of  Ohio  in  1853  for  General  Scott  as  President.  But  when 
the  Whig  party  died,  he  joined  the  Democrats,  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  which  capacity  he  exhibited  remarkable  skill;  and 
when  the  civil  war  burst  on  the  country,  ignoring  all  party  lines 
he  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  bill  for 
a  million  of  dollars  to  enable  Governor  Dennison  to  raise  and 
equip  men  for  the  war — the  very  men  with  which  General 
McClellan  was  enabled  to  occupy  Western  Virginia  and  the  line 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  so  important  to  the  "cause" 
at  the  beginning  of  hostilities. 

William  B.  Woods  had  a  younger  brother,  Charles  R.  Woods, 
familiarly  known  to  us  of  the  army  as  "  Susan  Woods,"  after  a 
West  Point  nickname  which  is  generally  chosen  by  one's  fellow 
cadets,  according  to  the  law  of  contraries.  In  this  instance  an 
effeminate  name  was  given  a  large,  strong,  athletic  man,  because 
he  was  not  a  Susan,  but  a  male  of  the  7nost  masculine  gender. 
Charles  R.  Woods  was  born  in  1S2S;  was  a  cadet  from  1S4S  to 
1853;  and  in  1S61,  had  had  nine  years'  experience  in  frontier  ser- 
vice. A  soldier  by  profession  as  well  as  by  nature,  calm,  resolved, 
and  willing  to  do  a  man's  full  share  in  the  terrible  crisis  then 
upon  us — not  aggressively  ambitious  but  conscious  of  his  power, 
Charles  R.  Woods  was  the  very  type  of  man  and  soldier  to  work 
out  the  great  problem,  which  had  thus  suddenly  been  forced  upon 
us.  His  elder  brother,  William,  equally  patriotic,  of  larger  repu- 
tation at  the  time,  far  better  known  to  his  fellow  citizens  of  Ohio, 
knowing  well  the  manly  character  of  his  younger  brother,  waived 
to  him  the  leadership  in  the  family.  When  in  the  autumn  of  1861, 
the  people  of  Ohio  saw  for  themselves  that  the  war  was  not  to 
be  a  fourth  of  July  celebration  nor  a  ninety  days'  affair,  but  a  ter- 
rible conflict  of  arms,  they  cast  about  for  leaders  in  men  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience;  and  when  that  most  valuable  body  of  men, 
which  formed  the  76th  regiment  of  Ohio  had  been  enlisted, 
Charles  R.  Woods  was  appointed  the  Colonel;  William  B.  Woods, 
the  Lieutenant-Colonel;  and  Willard  Warner,  the  Major;  all 
brothers  in  fact,  because  the  wife  of  William  B.  Woods  was  War- 
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ner's  sister,  and  Warner  had  married  Woods'  sister.     This  would 
seem  a  family  affair,  smacking  of  favoritism,  but  m  those  days  to 
be  the  field  officers  of  a  regiment  involved  not  only  great  respon-* 
sibility  but  large  danger,  because  they  not  only  had  to  teach  their 
regiments  the  rudiments  of  their  new  profession,  but  actually  to 
lead   them  in  battle,  and  I  venture  to  assert  in  the  grand  armies 
then  created  to  save  this  Nation  from  the  great  dangers  which 
threatened  it,  there  was  not  one  regiment  which  excelled  the  76th 
of  Ohio  in  courage,  in  the  measure  of  hard  work,  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  men  and  officers.     Like  all  such  regiments,  it  was  sent 
to  the  front  green  and  untrained,  to  engage  in   horrid   war.     My 
first  acquaintance  with  it  was  at  Paducah  in  the  winter  of  1S61- 
1S63,    when   I   sent  it   forward    to  Donelson.     From  that  day  till 
we  marched  before  the  Nation  in  Grand  Review  at  Washington, 
May  S4th,  1S65,  that  regiment  and  these  field  officers  served  every 
day  and  hour  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  so  that  its  history 
is   that   of  the  Army   of  the  Tennessee,-  with   which  you  are  so 
familiar.     Charles  R.  or  "  Susan,"  as   we  love   to   call  him,  rose 
from  pure  modest  merit  to  be  a  brigade  and  division  commander; 
and   his   brother,   William   B.,   succeeded  him  to  the  command  of 
the  regiment,  of  a  brigade  and   division.     When  in  the  dark  win- 
ter of  1S62-3,  we  lay  before  Vicksburg,  I  off'ered  him  a   vacancy 
on  my  personal  staff",  but  he  wisely  declined  it;  and  you  all  remem- 
ber  that  subsequently   in  j^reparing  for  the  Atlanta  campaign,  I 
appointed  Willard  Warner,  the  brother-in-law,  one  of  my   three 
Inspector-Generals.     I   watched  with  almost  parental  solicitude 
the  progress  of  these  three  brothers,  so  affectionate  and  respect- 
ful to  each  other,  so  refined  and  intelligent,  so  anxious  and  will- 
ing  to  do  all  that  the  case  in  hand  called  for,  so  perfectly  devoid 
of  that  personal  ambition,  which   proper  and   well   enough,   ever 
demands    more  and    more   honor  and  rank — never  is  satisfied.     I 
repeat  that  a  careful  study  of  the  action  of  these  three   brothers, 
during  the  whole  civil  war,  presents  the  best  example  I  know   of 
to  illustrate  American  manhood  and  patriotism.     Each  did  a  man's 
full  share   in   that   war,   rose  by  easy  and  natural  steps  to  higher 
command,  well-known  to  their  comrades,  but   little  outside,   not 
advertising  their   qualities  and  virtues,  but  content  with  the  sim- 
ple recognition  of  their  qualities,  all  rejoiced   when   the  war  was 
over,  and  each  returned  gracefully  and  cheerfully  to  the  condition 
he  had  left  at  the  beginning.     Charles  R.  Woods,  though  a  Major- 
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General  of  volunteers,  who  had  skillfully  commanded  brigades, 
divisions  and  armies  in  battle,  returned  without  a  murmur  to  his 
old  profession  m  the  regular  army;  and  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
the  33rd  Infantry,  was  on  the  plains  in  1S66,  fighting  Indians  and 
guarding  railroads,  the  great  agents  of  modern  civilization.  lie 
lived  out  his  life,  and  died  at  his  home  at  Newark,  Ohio,  Febru- 
ary 26th,  1SS5,  beloved  of  all  and  honored  most  by  those  who 
knew  him  best,  among  whom  I  claim  a  place.  The  two  others 
settled  in  Alabama,  and  were  among  the  first  to  discover  the  value 
of  the  iron,  coal  and  timber  of  North  Alabama.  William  B.  Woods 
resumed  his  practice  of  the  law;  soon  won  the  love  and  respect  of 
his  neighbors,  by  reason  of  his  superior  intelligence  and  refined 
manners;  became  a  local  Judge,  then  United  States  Circuit  Judge, 
and  finally  one  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  capacity  he  died  at  Washington  on  the 
1 3th  of  May,  1SS7. 

As  I  have  heretofore  stated,  General  William  B.  Woods  was 
the  first  presiding  officer  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, a  man  of  singular  refinement  and  of  classic  taste,  to  whom 
the  rude  work  of  the  soldier  must  have  been  distasteful,  l)ut  the 
times  called  for  every  man  and  every  dollar  to  snatch  this  coun- 
try from  the  dire  consequences  of  disunion  and  anarchy.  He  was 
not  content  to  pay  for  a  substitute,  but  he  freely  and  generously 
offered  his  own  life,  and  with  the  intelligence  that  marked  his 
whole  career,  he  waived  all  honors  to  his  younger  brother,  Charles 
R.  or  "  Susan,"  content  to  do  his  whole  share  of  work,  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  military  knowledge  and  experience  were  at  the 
time  more  necessary  than  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  or  of 
the  classics,  in  which  from  boyhood  he  had  always  excelled.  I 
now  consign  to  you,  their  comrades,  and  to  history  the  names  and 
fame  of  Generals  John  A.  Logan  and  William  B.  Woods. 

The  President: — What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Society  with  refer- 
ence to  the  paper  you  have  heard  read  by  mself? 

General  Leggett: — I  move  that  it  be  placed  on  our  files  and  be 
printed  in  our  regular  proceedings. 

Motion  carried. 

General  Chetlain: — Before  we  proceed  to  the  reading  of  the 
next  paper,  I  have  a  short  report  which  will  take  me  but  a  min- 
ute to  make,   in  connection  with  the  appointment  and  action  of 
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the  committee  appointed  in  Chicago  two  years  ago  to  prepare 
resolutions  in  regard  to  tlie  officers  of  the  Society,  recognizing 
their  services  for  twenty  consecutive  years.  Tliis  report  the 
committee  M^as  ordered  to  have  engrossed  and  framed.  As  chair- 
man, I  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  have  one  copy  for 
yourself,  Mr.  President,  here.  The  other  three  have  been  sent  to 
(parties  they  vv^ere  intended. 

The  work  of  committee  was  approved. 

The  President: — I  now  request  General  Poe  to  read  the  paper 
he  has  prepared,  which  was  the  following: 

PAPER  READ  BY  GENERAL  O.  M.  POE. 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  our  Society,  the  preparation  ot 
a  paper  bearing  upon  the  causes  and  results  of  the  military  opera- 
tions on  this  frontier  during  the  war  of  i8i3  has  been  undertaken, 
'though  with  great  reluctance.  Their  general  history  has  been 
so  well  written,  and  is  so  readily  accessible  in  print,  that  the  task 
of  dressing  it  up  in  such  a  form  as  to  make  it  interesting  to  a  com- 
pany of  gentlemen  met  together  to  renew  the  memories  of  an 
incomparably  greater  war,  waged  in  our  own  generation,  seemed 
almost  hopeless. 

However,  orders  must  be  obeyed,  although  the  innocent  may 
suffer. 

In  this  dilemma,  and  while  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  the  fact 
w^as  recalled  to  mind  that  of  all  living  men,  the  one  best  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  this  region  in  those  times,  is  the  Honorable 
James  V.  Campbell,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan.  He  has 
made  it  a  life  study,  giving  to  it  the  acumen  of  his  judicial  mind, 
the  industry  of  his  scholarly  tastes,  and  an  unimpeachable  integ- 
rity. Advantage  was  taken  of  the  first  opjDortunity  that  occurred 
to  talk  v^ith  him  on  the  subject,  and  during  the  conversation  he 
touched  upon  so  much  that  was  new  in  regard  to  the  intrigues 
and  machinations  of  the  agents  of  England  through  the  years  be- 
tween the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783  and  the  declaration  of  war  in 
1812,  that  it  was  a  revelation. 

Although  he  declined  to  attempt  the  preparation  of  a  paper, 
which  should  fulfill  the  requirements  prescribed  by  General  Sher- 
man, yet  he  finally  consented  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts 
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ulluded  to  in  the  conversation.  When  this  was  received,  it  was 
found  to  be  a  hitherto  unwritten  chapter  of  history  of  such  inter- 
est and  importance  that,  without  hesitation,  it  is  here  given  just 
as  he  wrote  it. 

Judge  Campbell  says: 

The  war  of  1S12  was  generally  regarded  in  the  Northwest 
as  the  completion  of  our  independence.  Up  to  that  time  the 
American  territory  was  coveted,  and  its  repossession  was  looked 
on  as  at  least  possible.  Its  importance  and  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  British  were  never  underestimated.  To  understand  the  sub- 
ject it  is  necessary  to  go  back  some  distance. 

When  Canada  was  conquered  from  France,  all  of  it  but  what 
was  known  as  Lower  Canada  was  not  only  left  under  military 
control,  but  was  purposely  and  by  royal  action  closed  to  settle- 
ment. The  province  of  Quebec  nominally  included  a  part  of 
Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  whole  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  what  was  subsequently  the  Northwest  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  In  the  American  portion  of  the  coun- 
try there  were  forts  and  trading  posts  at  Oswego,  Niagara,  Presque 
Isle,  Sandusky,  Detroit,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mackinac,  Green  Bay, 
Prairie  du  Chien  and  a  few  less  important  places,  and  settlements 
of  some  importance  at  Detroit,  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia.  There 
were  no  landed  estates,  except  at  these  three  places,  unless  a  seig- 
neurie  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  counted,  which  was  not  largely  set- 
tled and  was  subsequently  escheated.  The  King  forbade  settle- 
ments, and  discouraged  the  enlargement  of  existing  ones.  This 
was  on  the  double  ground  that  new  settlements  would  interfere 
with  British  manufacturing  and  trade  monopoly;  and  that  the  fur 
trade,  which  had  become  a  j^olitical  power,  would  be  also  injured 
by  settlements  in  the  woods. 

West  of  the  Mississippi  the  French  possessions,  not  ceded  with 
Canada,  were  turned  over  to  Spain,  which  nominally  retained 
them  till  shortly  before  our  purchase  of  Louisiana.  But  that  coun- 
try was  never  occupied  by  Spanish  settlers,  and  a  great  many 
French  from  Detroit  and  the  other  Western  country  crossed  over 
to  avoid  the  British  supremacy.  The  accession  of  other  than 
French  people  in  Detroit  and  the  other  Western  posts  included 
very  few,  except  traders  and  their  dependents.  These  were 
largely  from  New  York  and  Montreal,  and  were  chiefly  Dutch 
and  Scotch,  and  were  generally  well-oft'  and  capable.     When  the 
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revolution  broke  out,  inasmuch  as  Canada  did  not  join  the  revolt, 
there  was  never  any  concert  of  action  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  except  in  the  French  settlements  in  the  Wabash  and  Illi- 
nois country,  and  in  a  few  places  bordering  on  the  states.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  Detroit  and  its  dependencies  contained  no 
disaffection.  But  the  fact  has  now  been  made  to  appear  very 
clearly,  from  documents  not  long  since  made  accessible,  that 
there  was  great  distrust  among  the  British  authorities  concerning 
the  French  inhabitants,  although  some  entered  the  British  service. 
There  were  also  a  good  many  persons  who  were  born  or  had 
resided  in  the  English  colonies  that  revolted,  whose  sympathies 
were  known  or  believed  to  be  with  their  Eastern  friends. 
Several  were  arrested  and  put  under  bonds  or  sent  below,  and  of 
these  only  one  is  believed  to  have  afterwards  become  attached  to 
the  British;  He  was  Matthew  Elliott.  After  being  sent  down 
as  disaffected,  he  joined  Colonel  McKee,  who  was  a  principal 
Indian  agent  under  Sir  William  Johnson  and  his  successor,  and 
Simon  Girty  who  was  a  renegade  from  Pennsylvania.  These 
three  men,  as  long  as  they  lived,  were  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
Indian  difficulties  on  the  frontier.  General  Clark,  during  the 
revolution,  got  control  of  the  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia  country, 
which  came  within  the  theoretical  confines  of  Virginia,  but  no 
effectual  work  was  done  further  north.  In  his  operations  he  was 
favored  by  the  French  people,  and  received  aid  and  sympathy 
from  the  Missouri  region.  Colonel  Francis  Vigo  personally 
furnished  him  the  means  of  making  his  expedition  successful. 
Colonel  Vigo,  after  the  revolution,  settled  in  the  American  terri- 
tory at  Vincennes,  and  was  connected  in  business  with  the  Ab- 
botts, of  Detroit,  and  Judge  Burnet,  of  Ohio. 

Before  the  revolution  the  Indian  boundary  line  had  been  run 
from  Lake  Ontario,  and  through  Central  New  York  to  the  Ohio. 
This  was  afterwards  one  of  the  British  pretexts  for  unfriendly 
action  against  us,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

When  the  peace  negotiations  were  concluded,  instead  of  con- 
fining our  territory  by  the  lines  of  the  old  colonies  as  actually 
occupied  eastward  of  this  Indian  line,  the  line  was  run  through 
Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  their 
connecting  waters  and  a  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  threw 
within  the  United  States  all  of  the  important  tribes  and  all  of  the 
best    hunting    grounds,  and    shut    off  access    to    the    Mississippi, 
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except  through  the  United  States.  The  way,  through  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Northwestern  country  open  by  that  way,  was 
remote  and  ahnost  useless.  The  great  body  of  Indian  trade  up 
to  that  time  had  been  through  Detroit  for  the  region  south  and 
west  of  it,  and  through  Michihmackinac  and  (ireen  Ray  for  the 
country  west  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  l)usiness  near  the  head  of 
Lake  Michigan  was  done  through  both  places. 

Before  ratifications  were  exchanged,  the  trading  interests  active- 
ly opposed  the  boundary  adoption,  and  did  what  they  could  to 
have  it  changed.  It  was  too  late  for  that.  But  at  once  an  official 
course  was  resorted  to  of  temporizing  and  scheming  with  a  view 
of  practically  shutting  us  out  from  our  possessions.  When  a 
demand  was  made  on  General  Haldimand  for  possession  of  the 
posts,  he  evaded  it  by  pleading  want  of  instructions  and  other 
similar  excuses.  After  some  further  time  had  elapsed,  other  de- 
vices were  adopted;  and  finally,  after  disputes  had  arisen  on  some 
other  subjects,  these  were  seized  upon  as  convenient  pretexts. 
The  absut-d,  although  apparently  plausible  pretext,  was  also  set 
up  that  Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  cede  the  country  of  the 
Indians;  and  fear  was  expressed  that,  with  the  Western  forts  in 
their  hands,  the  United  States  would  not  respect  the  rights  of  the 
British  allies.  As  the  whole  country  had  been  included  in  the 
province  of  Qiiebec,  and  as  Great  Britain  had  undertaken  to  cede 
it,  this  was  a  transparent  trick.  But  the  dissolution  of  the  army 
of  the  confederation  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  occupy  the  coun- 
try by  military  means,  and  the  weakness  of  the  confederated  sys- 
tem encouraged  our  enemies  to  think  we  might  go  to  pieces  and 
leave  them  a  residuary  inheritance. 

The  Haldimand  papers  show  that  before  the  treaty  was  ratified 
and  effectual.  General  Haldimand  had  determined  on  a  course  of 
obstruction,  which  was  approved  at  home.  In  February,  17S3, 
he  wrote  home:  "  If  the  rebels  are  not  restrained  from  taking 
possession  of  that  valuable  tract  of  country  which  by  treaty  is  the 
undoubted  property  of  the  Indians,  they  will,  in  a  very  few  years, 
establish  themselves  so  firmly,  that  upon  a  future  occasion  they 
will  find  but  little  difficulty  in  dispersing  the  Indians,  and  making 
themselves  masters  of  Upper  Canada.  ("J////^"'  Dociuncnts 
relating  to  the  bomida?'lcs  of  Ontario,  page  306.)  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  this  last  consideration  of  danger  to  the  Canadas  con- 
tinued  to  be   uppermost;  and  in  1794,  when  Dorchester  (Sir  Guy 
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Carleton)  and  Simcoe  built  the  British  foit  at  the  Maumee  Rapids, 
the  real  reason  for  doing  so- was  to  check  Wayne's  advance,  which 
they  believed  would  lead  him  to  Detroit,  "as  in  all  probability,  if 
he  be  permitted  to  establish  himself  at  the  Detroit,  it  may  event- 
ually occasion  their  loss."  (/</.  319.)  If  Wayne,  instead  of  Hull, 
had  commanded  at  Detroit  in  1S13,  this  prophecy  would  have 
been  fulfilled. 

Until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  organization  of 
the  Government  under  it  in  i7<^9i  om'  authorities  were  in  no  posi- 
tion to  vindicate  their  rights.  In  the  meantime,  while  keeping 
on  the  safe  side,  so  far  as  professions  went,  the  actual  conduct  of 
affairs  indicated  a  purpose,  if  not  of  directly  destroying  our 
Western  interests,  at  least  of  benefiting  by  their  destruction  and 
encouraging  it.  In  17S4,  Colonel  John  Hay,  who  had  been  for 
more  than  twenty  years  at  Detroit,  and  had  been  made  Indian 
agent  at  the  close  of  the  Pontiac  war  at  the  express  request 
of  the  Indians,  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Detroit. 
This  office  had  not  been  filled  since  the  departure  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Hamilton,  who  was  captured  by  General  Clark,  at 
Vincennes,  in  the  winter  of  177S-9,  and  held  with  Hay  in  close 
confinement  in  Virginia.  Hay  was  an  able  man,  connected  by 
marriage  with  leading  French  and  English  families  in  Detroit, 
and  thoroughly  respected.  Up  to  this  time  the  possession  had 
been  purely  military.  Perhaps  its  character  was  not  materially 
changed  by  the  appointment,  but  it  is  probable  this  was  meant  as 
an  opening  for  regular  government.  It  was  at  least  an  assertion 
of  civil  jurisdiction,  not  over  a  fort,  but  over  territory.  During 
this  same  period  and  for  some  years  later,  Patrick  Sinclair  was 
continued  as  Lieutenant-Governor  at  Mackinaw.  In  1785,  Gov- 
ernor Hay  died,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining what  to  do.  No  one  but  a  person  of  military  standing 
and  recognized  ability  could  hold  that  office  without  trouble  with 
the  military  commandant.  It  was  finally  determined  to  make 
no  further  appointment,  and  to  leave  the  commanding  officer 
supreme.  There  are  some  indications  that  at  this  time  there  was 
some  uneasiness  lest  the  posts  would  have  to  be  given  up. 

During  all  this  time  there  was  constant  intriguing  with  the 
Indians,  and  emissaries,  with  or  without  ostensible  authority  to 
do  so,  were  urging  the  tribes  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
United   States.     These  became  more  and    more    marked   as   the 
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United  States  became  stronger.  In  17SS,  Lord  Dorchester,  who 
never  ceased  his  efforts  to  shut  us  out  from  the  country,  estabhshed 
civil  and  criminal  courts  in  Upper  Canada,  with  the  other  means 
of  civil  government.  Detroit  was  made  the  seat  of  justice  of  the 
District  of  Hesse,  afterwards  the  Western  District,  and,  when 
Upper  Canada  was  organized,  was  represented  in  its  Legisla- 
*ture,  and  so  continued  till  1796.  Mackinaw  was  also,  with  all  of 
the  Northwest  countiy,  brought  within  the  civil  authority.  In 
1783,  a  fur  company  was  organized  which  soon  acquired  control 
of  all  the  Indian  traffic  and  fur  trade  on  the  American  territory 
north  of  the  Wabash  settlements,  and  this  organization  was  one 
of  the  most  efficient  means  for  keeping  practical  possession  of  the 
country. 

It  is  well-known  that  in  the  interval  between  the  peace  of 
1783  and  the  final  relinquishment  of  the  Western  posts,  relations 
had  become  strained  between  the  people  south  of  the  Ohio  and 
west  of  the  AUeghanies  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
difference  was  aggravated  by  the  failure  to  secure  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi.  Various  schemes  of  disaffection  were  under- 
taken, and  some  very  prominent  men  took  part  in  them.  These 
were  fermented  by  Spanish,  French  and  British  agents,  and  each 
aimed  at  taking  advantage  of  any  sej^aration  from  the  Union  to 
secure  such  alliances  or  union  with  the  seceding  country  as  they 
could  get.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  British  authorities  here,  if 
not  at  home,  contemplated  getting  access  to  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Gulf  in  some  way,  and  were  disposed,  if  possible,  to  acquire 
Spanish  territory.  In  1790,  when  there  was  likelihood  of  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Spain,  General  Washington  asked  the 
views  of  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Adams,  as  to  what  should  be 
done  in  view  oi  the  probability  of  a  movement  from  Detroit,  and 
a  possible  request  for  leave  to  march  troops  through  our  territory 
to  the  Mississippi.  {12  N lies'  Reg..,  289),  and  expressed  anxiety 
concerning  the  effect  on  the  Western  settlements  of  having  the 
British  surrounding  us.  At  various  times,  both  before  and  after 
the  peace  of  1783,  these  schemes  against  Louisiana  and  our  own 
Southwest  were  entertained,  and  preparations  are  said  to  have 
been  made,  but  nothing  came  of  them,  in  favor  of  Great  Britain, 
beyond  uneasiness.  That  they  did  not  succeed  was  probably  due 
to  the  activity  of  our  movements  to  secure  control  of  our  own 
legitimate  possessions.     But  they  never  ceased  from   one   quarter 
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or  another  until  after  our  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  Even  then 
the  condition  of  things,  which  led  to  Burr's  plans,  was  very  un- 
settled. It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  hope  of  our  going  to  pieces  con- 
tinued to  be  entertained  by  the  British  a  long  time. 

In  1 796  General  Victor  Collot,  a  distinguished  French  officer,  who 
had  been  captured  b)'  the  British  in  the  West  Indies,  and  claimed 
he  had  been  landed  in  the  United  States  against  the  terms  of  his 
surrender  and  subjected  to  a  malicious  prosecution,  came  west- 
ward at  the  instigation  of  the  French  minister,  with  his  aide,  M. 
Warin,  to  reconnolter  the  country  with  a  view  to  getting  a  re- 
newed foothold  for  the  French  in  their  old  possessions.  He  made 
a  minute  topographical  survey  of  the  Ohio  river  and  a  part  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  finally  was  captured — not  very  unwillingly 
— and  taken  to  New  Orleans.  He  eluded  all  the  eff'orts  made 
under  General  Washington's  orders  to  capture  him.  Probably  the 
disaffected  people  did  not  take  much  interest  in  the  matter,  as  he 
evidently  could  have  been  easily  pursued.  In  his  published  me- 
moirs he  gave  it  as  the  result  of  his  examinations  that  the  whole 
Western  region  would  separate  from  the  Union  and  form  new 
connections.  He  had  an  unpleasant  experience  with  British 
purposes.  He  and  his  associate  were  dogged  through  a  large 
part  of  their  journey  by  Indian  emissaries  from  Canada  seeking  a 
chance  to  assassinate  them,  and  near  the  end  of  their  explorations 
of  the  Ohio,  when  they  were  temporarily  separated,  Warin,  who 
was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  was  killed  by  mistake  for  Collot  by 
these  Indians.  Collot  met  a  Detroit  trader  of  prominence  in  the 
same  country  who  satisfied  him  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to 
visit  Detroit,  although  he  had  been  supplied  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment with  a  very  accurate  map  of  the  Detioit  river  and  its 
surroundings  in  view  of  such  a  visit,  and  the  post  had  been,  or 
was  about  to  be,  turned  over  to  the  United  States.  There  was 
danger  in  this  quarter,  but  the  British  had  no  lawful  reason  to 
hinder  his  presence  anywhere,  and  their  conduct,  if  he  was  cor- 
rect, can  only  be  traced  to  a  sinister  one. 

In  1797  Mr.  Blount,  a  Senator  from  Tennessee,  was  expelled 
from  the  Senate  for  complicity  in  a  British  plot  to  take  forces 
through  our  territory  (through  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw)  down 
the  Mississippi  to  capture  Louisiana,  and  form  relations  with  our 
Western  States. 

In  the  proceedings  against  Aaron  Burr  many  of  these  machin- 
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ations  were  referred  to,  and  the  characters  of  some  prominent 
persons  have  never  been  fully  cleared  up.  In  the  Spanish  in- 
trigues the  agents  were  not  Spanish.  Two,  at  least,  were  Brit- 
ish, and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  plotters  who  took  their 
pay  from  Spain  had  not  two  strings  to  their  bow. 

After  the  Northwest  Territory  was  organized  and  more  or 
less  settlements  were  started  in  Ohio,  the  British  agents  kept  ac- 
tively stirruig  up  the  Indians  against  the  whites.  Brant  was  one 
of  the  prominent  figures  among  them,  but  the  work  was  chiefly 
done  through  the  trio  of  McKee,  Elliott  and  Girty,  all  of  whom 
detested  the  Americans,  and  were  as  cordially  hated  in  return. 
Lord  Dorchester  was  evidently  disposed  to  do  what  he  could  to 
retain  the  country,  and  the  jealousies  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union,  both  West  and  East,  were  looked  upon  hopefully.  In  all 
of  the  battles  with  the  Indians,  traces  were  found  of  British  friend- 
ship and  material  aid,  hardly  disguised.  The  effect  of  this  warfare 
was  to  keep  out  settlers,  and  that  was  its  avowed  purpose.  In 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  no  lands  were  allowed  to  be  granted, 
and  no  title  existed  except  in  Detroit  and  among  the  old  French 
claims.  Population  probably  diminished  instead  of  increasing. 
The  Indians  were  completely  subservient  to  the  British  agents 
and  traders.  An  attempt  was  made,  however,  to  enlarge  the 
population  of  upper  Canada  by  grants  of  land  to  refugees,  and 
along  the  Detroit  river  and  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie  a  good 
many  of  these  grants  were  occupied.  But  the  whole  course  indi- 
cated a  purpose  to  retain  the  country  north  and  west  of  Detroit 
permanently  if  possible.  The  scanty  settlements  were  carefully 
hemmed  in.  A  large  share  of  the  merchants  in  Detroit,  and  all 
of  the  traders  in  the  more  northern  posts,  were  decided  loyalists. 
During  General  Washington's  administration  he  made  several  at- 
tempts to  get  access  for  commissioners  through  Lake  Erie  to  the 
tribes  of  the  Northwest,  but  in  every  instance  was  thwarted  by 
the  interference  of  the  Canadian  officers.  They  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  Indians  to  insist  on  having  them  admitted  to  the  Councils, 
and  the  tribes  refused  to  act  without  them.  About  1791,  Lord 
Dorchester  addressed  to  the  Indians  a  strong  appeal  to  resist  our 
encroachments,  and  prophesied  war  with  the  United  States,  and 
from  the  statements  made  subsequently  to  General  Wayne,  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  all  along  assured  there  would  be  war 
between  us  and   the  British.     As  Wayne   advanced   in    his   cam- 
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paign,  the  interference  became  more  open.  Simcoe,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  upper  Canada,  witli  the  concurrence  and 
under  the  direction  of  Dorchester,  built  a  fort  below  the  Maumee 
rapids,  and  Colonel  McKee  established  his  agency  and  storehouse 
there,  and  the  Indians  were  openly  encouraged  by  the  promise  of 
military  help.  In  the  battle  of  Fort  Recovery  and  the  subsequent 
decisive  battles,  Wayne  announced  his  campaign  to  have  been 
against  both  British  and  Indians,  and  in  the  battle  at  the  Maumee 
he  destroyed  McKee's  establishment  and  defeated  a  force  which 
included  the  white  forces  from  Detroit  as  well  as  the  savages, 
under  the  guns  of  the  British  fort  which  the  Indians  testified 
they  were  assured  would  help  them,  and  which  Simcoe  said  he 
had  ordered  to  do  so,  and  the  failure  of  which  to  do  it  was  a  chief 
reason  for  their  subsequent  adhesion  to  the  Americans. 

The  ratification  of  Jay's  treaty  and  the  settling  down  of  the 
Southwest  into  pleasanter  relations,  indicated  that  the  posts  would 
have  to  be  surrendered.  But  this  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  intri- 
guing. It  had  always  been  unlawful  to  obtain  private  grants 
from  the  Indians  without  public  authority.  At  the  close  of  the 
Pontiac  war,  a  number  of  small  grants  were  allowed,  and  sub- 
sequently some  others  were  winked  at  in  favor  of  men  of  influ- 
ence. But  after  the  treaty  of  17S3,  during  the  British  occupancy, 
large  land  grants  were  obtained,  perhaps  not  all  genuine,  in  which 
public  officers  and  private  traders  secured  enormous  donations, 
most  of  which  turned  up  afterwards  for  confirmation  by  our 
Government,  but  with  small  success.  These  became  more  nota- 
ble after  Jay's  treaty.  Early  in  July,  1796,  while  Wayne  was 
holding  his  council  at  Greenville,  some  grants  were  made  in  the 
presence  of  and  witnessed  by  British  officers  at  Detroit  to  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  traders,  covering  lands  extending  from  Cuj^ahoga 
river  westward  to  not  far  from  the  Indiana  line,  and  thence  north- 
ward in  Michigan,  so  as  to  take  in  every  one  of  the  settlements  in 
Northern  Ohio  and  Eastern  Michigan.  This  very  land  included 
what  was  covered  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  and  some  at  least 
of  the  chiefs  who  made  it  took  part  in  that  treaty.  Simcoe  had 
previously  expressed  his  wish  to  prevent  any  settlements  being 
made  west  of  Detroit  river,  and  this  grant  would  have  effectually 
prevented  it  if  sustained.  In  1797,  this  tract  was  sold  to  William 
Smith,  of  New  York,  for  ^£200,000  New  York  currency,  probably 
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in  the  hope  thai  our  Government  might  be  induced  to  ratify  it. 
But  it  shared  the  fate  of  Carver's  mythical  grant. 

By  Jay's  treaty  one  year  was  allowed  the  settlers  to  determine 
vv^hich  allegiance  they  would  chouse.  This  would  expire  in  1797. 
In  the  meantime  a  number  of  the  leading  British  traders  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  buying  up  the  peninsula  of  Michigan,  for  one  or 
two  millions  of  dollars,  from  Congress,  agreeing  to  get  up  the  In- 
dian title  themselves.  To  accomplish  this  result,  they  divided  the 
enterprise  into  forty  shares,  a  majority  of  which  were  to  be  used 
in  persuading  members  of  Congress,  who  were  to  be  allowed  to 
take  the  shares  or  their  money  value  as  they  chose.  The  agents 
entrusted  with  this  mission  were  led  on  by  the  gentlemen  thev 
approached  until  the  whole  scheme  was  exposed,  and  it  was  then 
laid  before  Congress,  where  they  were  arrested  for  contempt,  but 
sufficiently  punished  by  the  exposure.  The  persons,  to  whom  the 
grant  was  made  in  July,  1795,  were  among  the  projectors  of  this 
scheme,  which  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  shut  out  American 
settlements.  All  of  these  persons  made  a  written  election  to 
remain  British  subjects,  and  most  of  them  changed  their  residence 
to  Canada.  It  turned  out  that  the  election  was  made  too  late. 
Jonathan  Schietiiin,  who  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  a  trader 
of  very  great  influence,  had  been  captured  with  Governor  Hamil- 
ton, at  Vincennes,  and  closely  confined  in  Virginia,  until  he 
escaped.  This  may  have  embittered  him  somewhat.  But  he 
finally  concluded,  when  this  election  was  found  inoperative,  to 
cast  his  lot  with  the  United  States,  and  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Northwest  territory,  where  he  obtained  great  credit 
for  his  conduct  and  bravery  under  very  trying  circumstances. 
He  subsequently  returned  to  New  York  City,  where  his  descend- 
ants still  live  in  prosperity  and  esteem. 

After  the  American  occupation  in  July,  1796,  the  British  influence 
among  the  Indians  continued.  We  occupied  Mackinaw  and  had 
a  nominal  footing  at  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien.  But  (ex- 
cept to  some  extent  at  Mackinaw)  the  people  retained  their  Brit- 
ish predilections.  At  the  Sault  Ste  Alarie  the  Northwestern  Fur 
Company  ruled  supreme.  Drummond's  and  St.  Joseph  Islands 
were  occupied  for  military  purposes,  and  presents  were  distrib- 
uted to  the  Indians  of  firearms  and  ammunition  as  well  as  money 
and  goods.  After  the  evacuation  of  Detroit,  the  British  proposed 
to  fortify  at  the  mouth   of  Detroit  River,  so   as    to   command  the 
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approaches.  They  at  once  began  work  on  Bois  Blanc  island,  but 
upon  the  peremptory  demand  of  General  Wayne,  who  claimed 
the  island  was  American,  desisted  and  built  at  Maiden  instead. 
It  was  not  until  1S22  that  the  islands  were  finally  apportioneil. 
Maiden  became  the  chief  Indian  agency,  and  Colonel  McKee 
and  Matthew  Elliott  were  in  charge.  There  the  Indians  as- 
sembled annually,  and  sometimes  oftener,  to  receive  supplies 
and  presents,  and  were  exhorted  and  jDersuaded  into  keeping 
w^  friendship  for  the  British  and  enmity  for  the  Americans. 
Up  to  the  war  of  1S12  the  country  was  never  quiet.  Governor 
Hull  was  disposed  to  accept  very  readily  the  alarms  which 
were  sedulously  created,  and  the  territory  made  no  progress. 
Although  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  over  a  large 
space,  it  was  not  surveyed  or  brought  into  market.  The  opening 
of  the  war  of  iSi3  found  things  no  further  advanced  than  when 
we  first  took  possession.  But  m  the  interval  the  Maiden  agency 
was  always  busy  in  stirring  up  mischief.  In  1807  announcement 
was  made  to  the  Indians  that  war  was  approaching  and  they 
must  be  ready  to  strike.  An  Indian,  emulating  Peter  the  Hermit, 
was  sent  among  the  tribes  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and 
Northern  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  stir  them  up  to  drive  out  the 
Americans.  The  reports  sent  in  to  Washington  from  all  parts  of 
the  countr}'  showed  the  great  extent  of  the  plot  and  its  origin  at 
the  agency.     The  traders  in  the  outposts  were  not  idle. 

In  1806,  or  thereabouts,  Lieutenant  (afterwards  General)  Pike 
went  into  Northern  Louisiana  and  the  other  regions  on  both  sides 
of  the  Alississippi  to  find  out  their  condition.  He  found  that  the 
Northwestern  Fur  Company,  which  was  a  Canadian  companv, 
had  established  fortified  agencies  in  several  places  within  our 
territory,  and  claimed  the  right  to  do  this  and  to  introduce  British 
goods.  Upon  his  remonstrance,  it  was  owned  that  a  display  of 
the  British  flag  might,  perhaps,  be  a  little  irregular,  and  that  there 
might  be  some  propriety  in  paying  duties.  But  the  agencies  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  discontinued,  and  1810  or  iSii,  if  not 
earlier,  Robert  Dickson,  Mr.  Rolette,  Mr.  Anderson  and  several 
others  combined  to  run  their  goods  past  the  Fort  at  Mackinaw, 
and  did  so  clandestinely,  although,  from  Anderson's  Narrative,  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  they  were  ready  to  fight  their  way,  as  he 
speaks  of  putting  away  their  guns  after  they  had  safely  passed 
St.  Ignace.     In  181 1  the  alliance  of  the  Prophet  and  his  followers, 
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Tecumseh  being  their  ablest  war  chief,  made  it  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  eti'ective  measures,  and  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  broke  up 
their  projects  for  the  time.  At  this  period  there  was  a  general 
expectation  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  British  agents  and 
traders  acted  accordingly.  Largely  increased  quantities  of  arti- 
cles for  the  Indians  were  taken  to  Maiden,  and  the  distribution  of 
arms  and  munitions  was  very  liberal.  The  leading  citizens  of 
Detroit  created  a  Committee  of  Safety,  and  earnest  appeals  were 
made  to  provitle  for  emergencies.  The  British  preparations  seem 
to  have  been  larger  among  the  Indians  than  at  the  Fort  at  Mai- 
den, which  had  not  a  very  large  garrison.  But  the  moment  war 
was  known  to  have  been  declared,  and  this  information  was  ex- 
pressed through  to  Canada,  the  expeditions  were  ready  to  move. 
The  troops  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  river  started  at  once,  with 
a  large  force  of  Fur  Company  men,  for  Mackinaw,  which  was 
taken  by  surprise — with  some  suspicions  of  treachery  among 
traders  there.  Volunteer  forces  were  organized  immediately  at 
Mackinaw,  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien.  At  both  of  the  lat- 
ter places  most  of  the  people  were  British  in  their  sympathies. 
Dickson,  the  chief  trader,  was,  during  the  whole  war,  one  of  the 
most  active  and  influential  leaders  of  the  Indians,  and  was  promi- 
nent in  the  events  in  Northern  Ohio  with  Elliott.  The  fact  be- 
came apparent  that  thus  far  the  British  had  retained  their  hold 
on  our  territory  by  trade  combinations  and  Indian  alliances,  and 
commanded  all  the  northern  passages  and  business.  They  had 
failed  m  their  plans  for  getting  hold  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
country,  but  they  practically  held  all  the  upper  lakes  and  the  re- 
gion tributary  to  them.  Had  they  retained  this,  the  whole  north- 
west and  Canada  would  have  been  consolidated. 

It  will  not  do,  in  considering  the  condition  of  things  previous 
to  the  war,  to  leave  out  of  sight  the  mission  of  Mr.  Henry,  in  1809^ 
to  spy  out  New  England  and  seek  to  prepare  it  for  separation 
from  the  Union  in  case  of  war.  The  documents  communicated 
by  the  President  to  Congress  in  March,  iSi3,  leave  no  possible 
doubt  of  the  action  of  the  Canadian  governor,  and  'it  requires 
some  credulity  to  believe  this  was  not  in  the  same  line  with  the 
intrigues  in  the  Northwest,  and  to  accomplish  the  same  purposes. 

Unfortunately  for  us.  Judge  Campbell  here  ends  his  paper.  It 
forms  the  prelude  to  the  following  matter,  entirely  compiled  from 
public  history. 
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The  aggressive  intrigues  by  approved  British  agents  in  Canada, 
intended  to  incite  the  Indians  of  the  Northw^est  to  an  extermina- 
ting war  against  the  Americans  northward  of  the  Ohio  river,  had 
for  their  object  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade  in  the 
country  of  the  Great  Lakes.  They  bore  legitmiate  fruit  in  almost 
constant  raids  upon  the  sparse  settlements;  gave  rise  to  the  ill- 
fated  St.  Clair  campaign;  to  the  successful  ones  under  Wayne 
and  Harrison ;  and  finally  contributed  in  great  degree  to  the  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Great  Britain  in  June,  1S12. 

Prior  to  the  actual  declaration  of  war,  preparations  were  made 
for  an  invasion  of  Canada  by  way  of  Detroit.  In  May,  iSia, 
three  regiments  rendezvoused  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  under  the  com- 
mand respectively  of  Colonels  McArthur,  Findlay  and  Cass,  the 
whole  being  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  William  Hull. 
On  formally  assuming  command,  Hull  made  the  following  stirring 
speech  to  the  troops: 

"In  marching  through  a  wilderness,  memorable  for  savage  bar- 
barity, you  will  remember  the  causes  by  which  that  barbarity  has 
been  heretofore  excited.  In  viewing  the  ground  stained  with  the 
blood  of  your  fellow-citizens,  it  will  be  impossible  to  repress  the 
feelings  of  indignation.  Passing  by  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  (Fort 
Miami)  erected  in  our  territory  by  a  foreign  nation,  in  time  of 
profound  peace,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  exciting  the  sav- 
ages to  hostility,  and  supplying  them  with  the  means  of  conduct- 
ing a  barbarous  war,  must  remind  you  of  that  system  of  oppression, 
and  injustice  which  that  nation  has  continually  practiced,  and 
which  the  spirit  of  an  indignant  people  can  no  longer  endure." 
— Lossing. 

The  march  was  begun  on  the  ist  of  June.  The  column  was 
joined  at  Urbana  by  the  4th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Colonel  Miller,  fresh 
from  the  victory  at  Tippecanoe,  and  destined  to  greater  fame  at 
Lundy's  Lane.  As  progress  was  made,  posts  provided  with 
block  houses  and  stockades  were  established,  the  most  important 
being  named  respectively  Fort  McArthur,  Fort  Findlay  and  Fort 
Necessity. 

The  march  was  an  exceedingly  laborious  one,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  last  of  June  that  the  army  reached  the  Maumee  at  the 
rapids,  a  few  miles  above  the  present  town  of  Perrysburgh.  The 
horses  and  mules  were  so  exhausted  that  on  the  ist  of  July,  Hull 
started  a  schooner  from  the  foot  of  the  rapids  (the  present  site  of 
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Toledo)  to  Detroit,  sending  by  her  his  own  haggage  and  that  of 
most  of  his  officers,  together  with  all  the  hospital  stores,  intrench, 
ing  tools,  and  a  trunk  containing  his  commission,  his  instructions 
from  the  war  department,  and  complete  muster-rolls  of  the  army 
under  his  command.  Within  twenty-four  hours  this  schooner 
was  captured  by  the  British  at  Maiden,  and  the  valuable  supplies 
and  important  papers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  concerning  this  affair.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  British  commandant  at  Maiden  had  been  informed  of 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  Hull  had  not.  It  is  not  the  province 
of  this  paper  to  attempt  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  failure  to 
communicate  the  in*"ormation  to  Hull  at  as  early  a  day  as  it  was 
received  by  the  British  commandant.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to  hold 
Hull  entirely  blameless.  He  knew  that  war  was  almost  certain, 
and  it  was  certainly  imprudent  to  place  such  important  stores  and 
papers  in  jeopardy. 

The  capture  of  the  schooner,  and  the  receipt  of  information  by 
Hull  that  war  had  been  declared,  occurred  at  about  the  same 
hour;  and  supposing  tliat  the  enemv  would,  if  possible,  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  knowledge  gained,  he  pushed  on  to  Detroit,  and 
on  the  evening  of  Julv  c;th,  encamped  at  Springwells,  near  the 
present  site  of  Fort  Wayne. 

After  some  maneuvering,  Hull's  army  of  about  1500  men 
crossed  to  the  Canada  side  on  the  12th,  at  a  point  opposite  Bloody 
Run,  but  unnecessarily  delayed  its  advance  upon  Maiden.  A 
reconnoitering  party  was  sent  to  Turkey  creek,  half  way  to  Mai- 
den, and  returned  with  sensational  reports  of  the  swarms  of 
Indians  lying  in  ambush  between  the  creek  and  that  post.  This, 
with  other  rumors,  caused  Hull  to  hasten  the  fortification  of  his 
camp  on  the  land  side,  and  to  send  McArthur  on  a  reconnaissance 
to  the  Moravian  towns,  sixty  miles  to  the  eastward. 

In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Cass,  with  a  detachment  of  volunteers 
and  regulars,  made  a  reconnaissance  toward  Alalden.  After  a 
sharp  skirmish,  he  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  bridge 
over  the  river  Aux  Canards,  four  miles  above  Maiden,  and  asked 
permission  to  attack  that  post.  Hull  refused.  It  is  now  under- 
stood that  Colonel  St.  George,  the  commander  of  the  British 
forces,  was  so  well  satisfied  of  his  inability  to  hold  Fort  Maiden, 
that  he  had  made  every  preparation  to  abandon  it  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  American  forces. 
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By  the  17th  of  July,  the  British  were  again  in  possession  of  the 
Aux  Canards  bridge,  with  the  armed  vessel  "Queen  Charlotte" 
covering  it  with  her  guns  at  close  range. 

While  the  movements  already  described  were  going  on,  the 
commandant  of  the  British  forces  on  the  island  of  St.  Joseph,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  his  knowledge  that  war  had  been  declared,  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  United  States  commander  at  Fort  Mackinaw 
of  the  same  fact,  with  an  overwhelming  force  made  a  descent 
upon  the  unsuspecting  garrison  of  sixty  men  at  the  latter  place, 
and  on  the  17th  of  July  captured  it  without  a  blow,  thus  getting 
possession  of  the  key  point  to  that  region,  and  securing  the  active 
alliance  of  the  Indians  inhabitmg  a  vast  area. 

Hull  had  sent  to  the  Governors  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  for  sup- 
plies and  reinforcements,  but  as  yet  had  no  tidings  of  their  ap- 
proach. The  fall  of  IVIackinaw,  the  success  of  the  British  in  per- 
fecting extensive  alliances  w^ith  the  Indians,  and  rumors  of  large 
reinforcements  composed  of  regulars,  militia  and  employes  of 
the  Northwest  Fur  Company,  all  said  to  be  under  command  of 
Colonel  Proctor  of  the  British  army,  combined  to  cause  General 
Hull  great  uneasiness.  During  the  first  week  in  August  intel- 
ligence reached  him  that  Captain  Brush,  with  two  hundred  Ohio 
volunteers,  one  hundred  beef  cattle  and  a  mail,  were  at  the  fords 
of  the  river  Raisin,  thirty-five  miles  south  of  Detroit,  (Monroe, 
Mich.)  They  were  in  great  peril,  and  Major  Van  Horn,  of  Find- 
lay's  regiment,  was  sent  with  two  hundred  men  to  join  Brush. 
They  fell  into  an  ambuscade  near  Brownstown,  and  were  driven 
back  with  considerable  loss,  at  the  same  time  losing  a  mail  con- 
taining important  information,  which  they  were  escorting  from 
Detroit.  An  effort  was  made  to  induce  Hull  to  dispatch  a  larger 
force  to  Brush's  relief,  but  he  refused,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  his  officers  and  men.  This  caused  him  to  assemble  a  coun- 
cil composed  of  field-officers,  which  resulted  in  an  agreement  to 
march  immediately  on  Maiden,  and  orders  W'ere  given  to  that 
eff'ect,  but  before  the  day  closed  they  were  countermanded,  and 
instead,  orders  were  issued  for  the  army  to  recross  the  river  to 
Detroit.  Hull  had  permitted  the  opportunity  to  pass,  and  now 
General  Brock,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  Upper 
Canada,  was  hastening  toward  Maiden,  with  reinforcements,  real 
or  imaginary, — real  enough,  however,  to  induce  the  former  to 
place  himself  entirely  upon  the  defensive. 
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On  the  9th  of  August,  after  the  return  to  Detroit,  Colonel 
Miller  W3S  sent  with  six  hundred  men  to  the  relief  of  Captain 
Brush,  still  at  the  Raisin.  The  enemy  was  found  at  Maguagon, 
and  after  a  spirited  engagement  was  driven  from  the  field. 
Colonel  Miller  was  disabled,  however,  and  General  Hull  ordered 
the  force  to  return,  being  induced  thereto  by  rumors  of  the  ap- 
proach of  large  Indian  reinforcements. 

The  disaffection  m  the  army  was  now  so  great  that  it  was  pro- 
poseil  to  deprive  Hull  of  the  command,  and  confer  it  upon  Col- 
onel Miller,  who  declined,  but  was  willing  to  give  it  to  Colonel 
McArthur.  When  the  time  for  action  came  all  hesitated  until  it 
was  too  late. — Lossing. 

General  Brock  reached  Maiden  on  the  13th  of  August,  and 
found  preparations  already  made  for  beginning  a  siege  of  Detroit. 
After  a  conference  with  Tecumseh,  commanding  his  Indian  allies, 
he  continued  the  preparations,  and  on  the  15th  demanded  of  Hull 
the  immediate  and  unconditional  surrender  of  the  post,  threaten- 
ing him  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Indians  in  case  of  refusal. 
The  batteries  of  the  enemy  were  in  readiness,  and  on  the  i6th  his 
forces  crossed  to  the  Detroit  side.  Hull  withdrew  into  the  fort 
all  the  troops  in  its  nnmediate  front.  (McArthur  and  Cass,  with 
three  hundred  men,  had  gone  on  another  expedition  for  the  relief 
of  Captain  Brush),  thus  unduly  crowding  the  place,  the  enemy  at 
the  same  time  advancing,  and  his  batteries  throwing  shot  into  the 
overcrowded  fort.  A  few  casualties  resulted,  and  the  white  flag 
was  displayed  in  token  of  surrender.  Not  a  shot  had  been  fired 
upon  the  enemy,  not  a  single  effort  made  to  stop  his  advance. 
Not  only  was  the  garrison  of  the  post  surrendered,  but  the  forces 
of  McArthur  and  Cass  were  also  included, 

Hull  was  tried  by  court  martial  for,  ist,  cowardice;  3d,  neglect 
of  duty;  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  to  death;  but  the 
sentence  was  commuted  to  dismissal  from  the  service. 

In  his  "Outline  of  the  Political  History  of  Michigan,"  judge 
Campbell  has  gone  into  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  conduct  of 
Hull,  and  his  conclusions  carry  conviction.  To  that  discussion 
of  the  case  the  inquirer  is  referred  for  further  information.  In 
1863  Lossing  wrote  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  almost  two  generations  stand  between  us 
and  the  events  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  we  are  too  remote  to  be  se- 
riously influenced  by  the  prejudices   and   passions    of  that  day — 
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notwithstanding  the  voice  of  tlie  accused  was  heard  at  the  time 
of  trial,  and  in  after  years,  protesting  innocency  in  solemn  ca- 
dences, and  citing  grave  facts  and  arguments  not  to  be  rightfully 
unheeded  by  dispassionate  reason,  history  still  repeats  the  terri- 
ble sentence,  the  general  order,  and  the  merciful  words  of  the 
President,  without  more  than  hinting  at  the  defense;  and  we  all 
acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  the  verdict." 

On  the  9th  of  August,  a  letter  from  Hull  was  received  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  Fort  Dearborn  (Chicago),  ordering  him  to 
abandon  that  post  and  move  his  command  to  Detroit.  In  attempt- 
ing this  he  was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  thirty-eight  out  of 
sixty-six  soldiers  killed,  together  with  two  women  and  twelve 
children.  Although  the  others  were  spared,  yet,  as  prisoners, 
they  were  treated  with  great  harshness. 

The  immediate  result  of  Hull's  surrender  was  a  general  upris- 
ing all  over  the  west,  and  General  Harrison  was  put  in  command 
of  all  the  forces.  The  Indians  were  soon  scattered  from  the  Wa- 
bash and  driven  northward.  During  the  winter  of  1S12-13  an 
attack  upon  Maiden,  by  crossing  on  the  ice,  was  contemplated, 
but  not  carried  out. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1S13,  General  Winchester,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Maumee,  sent  on  a  force  of  between  six  hundred 
and  seven  hundred  men  to  the  river  Raisin  to  protect  the  inhab- 
itants. They  found  a  force  of  the  enemy  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  at  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Monroe,  and  drove  it  for 
two  miles,  darkness  putting  an  end  to  the  fighting.  On  the  20th  they 
were  reinforced  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  the  personal 
command  of  General  Winchester,  and  felt  perfectly  secure.  Be- 
fore daylight  on  the  23d,  they  were  attacked  by  the  enemy,  under 
Proctor,  and,  after  severe  fighting  and  heavy  loss,  the  entire  force 
was  surrendered  by  Winchester,  who  reported  that  it  was  done 
upon  condition  that  the  prisoners  should  be  protected,  private 
property  respected,  and  the  side-arms  of  the  officers  restored  to 
them  at  Maiden.  Proctor  reported  that  the  surrender  was  with- 
out conditions.  The  evidence  goes  to  show,  however,  that  Win- 
chester's statement  was  correct.  Disregarding  his  promises.  Proc- 
tor permitted  the  murder  of  many  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  plun- 
der of  all.  For  his  success  he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  o^ Briga- 
dier-General, but  his  name  was  universally  execrated. 
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The  massacre  at  the  Raism  carried  sorrow  into  nearly  everv 
home  in  Kentucky,  and  aroused  the  greatest  indignation.  Large 
forces  of  vohinteers  were  organized  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  and  oth- 
er parts  of  the  west.  All  the  available  Indian  forces  were  gathered 
for  the  work  of  driving  the  Americans  out  of  the  country,  and  the 
British,  adding  their  share  of  white  troops,  assumed  the  task  of 
defeating  the  army  in  Ohio.  General  Harrison  made  adequate 
preparations,  including  the  building  of  Fort  Meigs  at  the  Maumee 
rapids.  On  the  istof  May,  1S13,  Proctor  besieged  Fort  Meigs, 
but  on  the  5th  raised  the  siege  and  rapidly  retired  towards  Maiden. 

Soon  after  this,  a  noted  trader,  named  Dickson,  gathered  a  large 
force  of  Indians  from  the  Green  Bay  country  and  southward  of  it 
in  Wisconsin.  They  i^eached  Detroit  early  in  the  summer,  where 
Proctor  and  Tecumseh  had  brought  together  a  large  army  for  a 
second  attempt  upon  Harrison.  They  again  approached  Fort 
Meigs,  but  failing  to  draw  the  garrison  into  the  open  field,  after 
a  slight  demonstration,  separated,  a  part  returning  to  Maiden 
and  Detroit  and  a  part  moving  upon  Fort  Stephenson  on  the 
Sandusky  river.  Harrison  held  his  command  in  readiness  to 
move  in  accordance  with  the  development  of  events.  Proctor 
left  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Meigs  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  on  the 
31st  appeared  before  Fort  Stephenson,  with  gunboats  and  a  force 
composed  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  regulars,  five  hundred  of 
Dickson's  Indians,  with  about  two  thousand  Indians  under  Te- 
cumseh near  by  in  the  woods.  The  fort  was  garrisoned  by  a 
force  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  men  under  command  of 
Major  George  Croghan,  a  youth  of  twenty-one,  with  one  six- 
pounder,  having  a  small  supply  of  ammunition.  After  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  an  assault  was 
made  by  Proctor  on  the  2d  of  August,  which  was  most  gallantly 
repulsed,  with  heavy  loss  to  the  assailants.  The  garrison  lost  only 
one  killed  and  seven  wounded. 

During  the  night  Proctor  departed  for  Canada  with  all  his 
force,  in  order  to  avoid  Harrison,  who  was  rapidly  coming  up. 

The  immediate  eflfect  of  this  brilliant  defense  was  to  encourage 
the  Americans  and  dispirit  the  Indians.  About  two  hundred 
and  sixty,  who  had  remained  neutral,  now  joined  Harrison;  en- 
listments went  on  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  the  army  began  to 
assume  formidable  proportions. 

About  this  time.  Commodore  Perry  had    completed  fitting  out, 
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at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  a  fleet  intended  to  attack  the  British  naval 
force  on  Lake  Erie.  Leaving  Erie  on  the  5th  of  August,  the  fleet 
reached  Put- in-Bay  on  the  15th,  and  established  communication 
with  Harrison.  Captain  Barclay,  the  British  naval  commander, 
gathered  his  fleet  at  Maiden,  whence  Perry  made  futile  attempts  to 
draw  him.  Tired  of  this  maneuvering,  he  finally  determined  to 
attack  at  Maiden,  but  on  the  loth  of  September  the  British  fleet 
was  discovered  on  its  way  to  Long  Point  for  provisions,  and 
Perry  sailed  out  to  meet  it.  After  an  engagement  of  the  closest 
character,  lasting  more  than  three  hours,  the  entire  British  fleet 
surrendered,  the  first  case  of  the  kind  in  England's  history. 

At  this  time  Harrison  was  on  the  lake  shore  about  thirty  miles 
west  of  Sandusky,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  received  Perry's  cele- 
brated dispatch  announcing  the  result  of  the  battle,  began  prepa- 
rations for  crossing  the  lake  to  Canada.  Proctor  recognized  the 
necessity  for  abandoning  Maiden,  and  evacuated  that  place  on  the 
iSth.  Having  completed  his  preparations,  and  leaving  the  horses 
behind  because  of  impossibility  of  transporting  them  on  the  fleet, 
Harrison  occupied  Maiden  on  the  27th  of  September.  He  imme- 
diately moved  against  Proctor  at  Sandwich,  drove  him  to  the 
eastward,  and  occupied  that  place  on  the  28th.  From  Sandwich, 
General  McArthur  crossed  to  Detroit  and  took  possession  of  the 
fort  so  ignominiously  surrendered  more  than  a  year  before.  The 
fleet  arrived  the  same  day.  Colonel  Johnson's  riflemen,  marching 
by  land,  reached  Detroit  on  the  30th,  and  the  next  day  crossed 
into  Canada. 

It  is  said  that  the  American  flag  was  raised  in  Detroit  before 
McArthur  crossed.  "But  it  never  floated  from  the  old  flag-staflT. 
That  was  left  bare  and  uncared-for  as  a  memorial  and  warning, 
until  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  June,  1820,  it  was  blown  over  by 
a  severe  wind  and  ceased  to  be  visible  over  the  walls.  What  ig- 
nominious uses  its  ruins  may  have  served,  it  is  not  recorded.  It 
was  not  in  demand  for  relics." — Campbell. 

"McArthur's  command  was  left  to  hold  Detroit;  Cass's  brigade 
was  left  at  Sandwich;  and  Harrison,  with  a  force  of  about  3,500, 
on  the  2nd  of  October,  pushed  on  by  land  after  Proctor — the 
smaller  vessels  of  the  fleet  sailing  up  the  Thames.  Proctor  was 
at  last  overtaken  at  the  Moravian  towns  and  compelled  to  give 
battle  on  the  5th.  The  mounted  riflemen  dashed  through  the 
British  line  and  turned  it,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  whole 
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force  was  captured,  except  General  Proctor  and  seventeen  offi- 
cers and  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  men.  The  official  reports 
of  his  own  gover  nent  show  tiiat  he  was  regarded  as  having 
been  guilty  of  gro;  y  disgraceful  conduct.  His  brave  ally,  Te''- 
cu.  seh,  met  a  soldi  "s  death  by  the  hands  of  a  very  brave  enemy, 
haviri  z  been  shot  b]  Jolonel  Richard  M.Johnson,  while  the  latter 
was  wo.mded  and  l.^ld  down  by  his  own  horse,  which  had  fallen 
on  him."  —  Cainpbcll. 

The  Indians  began  to  desert  Proctor  before  the  battle.  The 
tribes  were  left  by  the  result  of  the  campaign  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  Harrison  treated  them  kindly,  and  the  hostile  forces 
came  in,  gave  hostages,  and  were  supplied  with  food.  The  vic- 
tories on  Lake  Erie  and  the  Thames  ended  the  Indian  troubles, 
except  sporadic  outrages  from  small  bands. 

"Several  expeditions  were  sent  out  from  me  to  time  into 
Canada  before  the  war  closed.  General  Mc Arthur,  in  1S14,  pene- 
trated nearly  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  swept  back  along  Lake  Erie, 
doing  much  mischief  to  the  enemy :'—  Campbell. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  in  1814  to  retake  Mackinaw,  but 
failed. 

On  the  32d  of  July,  1814,  Generals  Harrison  and  Cass  made  a 
treaty  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  with  several  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
on  the  Sth  of  September,  1S15,  peace  was  made  with  nearly  all 
the  remainder. 

Tlie  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  did  not  immediately 
end  the  bad  feeling.  The  British  officers,  near  Detroit,  even 
undertook  to  assert  jurisdiction  within  certain  American  territory. 
It  was  not  until  July,  1S15,  that  Maiden  was  turned  over  to  the 
British,  and  Mackinaw  to  the  Americans.  The  intrigues  with 
the  Indians  were  kept  up.  The  trading  companies  paid  no  heed 
to  law  or  international  obhgations.  It  was  not  until  two  Indians 
were  hung  for  murder  at  Detroit  that  a  check  was  put  to  their 
outrages  in  that  neighborhood. 

Gradually  the  country  filled  up  with  settlers,  and  all  possibility 
of  its  again  passing  under  the  British  dominion  disappeared. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  fruits  of  the  war  in  the  Northwest 
are  fully  appreciated.  The  evident  intention  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  British  government  in  Canada  was  to  render  nugatorv 
the  transfer  of  territory  north  of  the  Maumee  and  west  of  the 
great  lakes,  provided  for  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  and  for 
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this  purpose  they  hoped  to  use  the  Indians  occupying  the  vast 
area  in  question.  The  fur  trade  was  the  principal  interest,  and 
the  agents  representing  it  were  able  and  aggressive  men,  whose 
anxiety  for  gain  incited  them  to  the  greatest  activity. 

If  their  schemes  had  proven  successful,  the  result  would  have 
been  more  momentous  than  the  broadest  mind  can  now  conceive 
of.  It  would  have  meant  the  permanent  loss  to  the  United  States 
of  northwestern  Ohio,  nearly  all  of  Indiana  and  all  of  Michigan, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  comprising  an  entire  empire,  now  con- 
taining a  population  of  eight  millions  and  incalculable  wealth, 
with  a  productive  capacity  equal  to  that  of  any  other  equal  area 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

That  this  imperial  domain  did  not  pass  from  our  control  is  due 
to  the  military  operations  so  rapidly  and  inadequately  sketched, 
and  which  may  be  summed  up  in  Wayne's  victory  at  the  "  Fallen 
Timbers,"  Harrison's  at  Tippecanoe,  Croghan's  at  Fort  Stepen- 
son.  Perry's  on  Lake  Erie,  and  Harrison's  at  the  Thames.  All 
honor  then  to  the  brave  hearts  of  Perry's  fleet  and  of  Kentucky, 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  who  secured  to  us  the  advantages  of  the 
treaty  of  1783. 

The  President: — It  is  now  twelve  o'clock.  Is  there  any  further 
business  before  the  Society.'' 

Captain  Tuttle: — I  move  that  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be 
tendered  to  General  Poe  for  his  very  valuable  and  interesting 
paper,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  the  Society  a  copy  to 
be  spread  upon  the  records  and  preserved  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society. 

Motion  carried. 

The  President: — Colonel  Calkins  reports  himself  ready.  I 
want  him  to  report  to  me  to-morrow  morning.  Motion  for  ad- 
journment will  now  be  in  order. 

Colonel  Dayton: — Before  we  adjourn,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
members  of  the  Society  that  I  shall  be  at  the  hotel  immediately 
after  adjourning,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  all  who  desire  to  pay 
their  dues.  Our  time  in  this  place  has  been  so  limited  that  I  will 
have  no  time  here,  and  therefore  say  to  you  that  from  here  I  shall 
go  back  to  the  hotel,  and  you  shall  have  every  chance  of  paying 
your  dues. 

On  motion  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at   ten   o'clock. 
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Septcviber  IJ,,  1887. 
The  Local  Committee  arranged  a  meeting  to  cover  the  annual 
address    and    other    exercises  to  conform  to  the   following    pro- 
gramme- 

TWENTIETH    REUNION 
SOCIETY    OF  THE    ARMY    OF   THE    TENNESSEE. 


Annual  Exercises  at  the  Princess  Rink,  Detroit, 
Wednesday  Evening,  September  14,  188S. 


PROGRAMME. 

MUSIC. — Overture, Martha, Van  Flotow. 

Selection, Daughter  of  the  Regitnent, Donizetti. 

Selection, Nanon, Genee. 

8  o'clock  p.  m. — Calling  meeting  to  order,  and    introductory    remarks  by 
General  O.  M.  Poe,  Chairman  Local  Executive  Committee. 
General  W.  T.  Sherman  takes  the  chair. 
Prayer  by  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Fallows,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago. 

MUSIC. — Quartette,  .  .  .  .Song  of  Fr-eedom, Spohr. 

Address  of  Welcome  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  Hon.  Cyrus 
G.  Luce,  Governor. 

Address   of  Welcome   on    behalf  of    the    City   of  Detroit,    Hon.  John 
Pridgeon,  Jr.,  Acting  Mayor. 

Response  by  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  President  of  the  Society. 

M.\5^1C— Recollections  of  the  War,.. Beyer. 

Drummer's  Call,         Religoso.  Tramp,  Tramp, 

Grand  March,  Commence  Firing,  Glory  Hallelujah, 

Marching  Along,       Battle,  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom, 

Assembly,  Star  Spangled  Banner,  Kingdom  Coming, 

Flag  of  Columbia,     Vacant  Chair,  Finale. 

Attention,  Marching  Through  Georgia, 

Oration  by  Colonel  Augustus  Jacobson,  of  Chicago,  111. 

MUSIC. — G^artette,.  .  . .  United  Band, Otto. 

Remarks  by  such  Gentlemen  as  may  be  called  upon. 
•      MUSIC. 
"CAMP  FIRE." 
Music  by  Arion  Qi^iartette  and  Twenty  third  U.  S.  Infantry  Band. 
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The  Princess  Rink  was  crowded  full,  many  distinguished 
people  being  present — officers  of  the  Society  and  speakers  occu- 
pying a  platform  at  the  side  of  the  hall.  At  8:15  o'clock,  follow- 
ing the  music  General  O.  M.  Poe,  Chairman  of  the  committee, 
called  the  assembly  to  order,  speaking  as  follows: 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BY  O.  M.  POE. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  local  executive  committee  organized 
upon  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Detroit,  to  make  a  suitable  pro- 
vision for  receiving  and  entertaining  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  the  pleasant  duty  devolves  upon  me  of  reporting 
the  arrangements  completed,  and  the  Society  with  its  revered 
President  here  present. 

In  introducing  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  to 
the  chief  executive  of  the  state,  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  to 
the  vast  assemblage  of  well-known  citizens  gathered  in  this  hall, 
it  may  be  well  to  recall  a  few  facts  in  its  history. 

The  preliminary  meeting  for  its  organization  was  held  at  Ra- 
leigh, North  Carolina,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1S65,  the  day  of  the 
assassination  of  our  great  and  good  Lincoln.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
oldest  of  the  army  societies, — antedating  the  Loyal  Legion  by  one 
day.  Of  the  thirty-three  officers  present  on  that  occasion,  at  least 
three  of  them,  Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton,  General  M.  F.  Force  and 
Captain  Wells  W.  Leggett,  are  with  us  to-night.  From  this 
small  beginning  it  has  grown  into  the  magnificent  organization  of 
to-day.  Its  purpose  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  quotation 
from  its  constitution. 

"The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  keep  alive  and  preserve 
that  kindly  and  cordial  feeling  which  has  been  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  this  Army  during  its  career  in  the  service,  and  which 
has  given  it  such  harmony  of  action,  and  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  its  glorious  achievements  in  our  country's  cause." 

Fellow-citizens,  this  statement  is  too  modest.  It  was  the  "har- 
mony of  action  "  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  that  contributed 
more  than  all  other  causes  combined  to  its  wonderful  successes. 
From  Donelson  to  the  final  surrender  of  the  opposing  army  at 
Durham  station,  victory  ever  followed  its  banners. 

The  "unconditional  surrender"  of  Donelson;  the  months  of 
patient  endurance   at  Vicksburgh;     the    transcendently   brilliant 
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movement  to  the  rear  of  that  city;  the  five  hundred  miles  march 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  rehef  of  beleaguered  Knoxville,  only 
stopping  at  Missionary  Ridge  long  enough  to  hurl  themselves 
upon  the  flank  of  Bragg's  army  and  enable  their  brothers  of  the 
army  of  the  Cumberland  to  carry  that  stronghold;  their  tenacity 
of  purpose  and  magnificent  fighting  in  the  Atlanta  campaign; 
their  participation  in  the  "march  to  the  sea;"  their  full  share  in 
the  campaign  of  the  Carolinas;  these  only  served  to  cement  them 
more  closely  and  unite  them  as  no  other  of  our  armies  was  united 
durino-  the  Civil  war.  Dissension  and  bickering  had  no  place  in 
the  gallant  hearts  that  made  up  its  muster-rolls,  nor  have  gained 
a  foothold  during  the  twenty  years  of  peace.     May  it  ever  be  thus. 

Gentlemen,  such  of  you  as  were  eating  unground  corn  at  Chat- 
tanooga whilst  your  horses  and  mules  starved,  will  remember 
whether  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  welcome.  Those  of  us 
who  were  besieged  in  Knoxville  have  not  forgotten  our  feeling  of 
relief  when  the  word  was  passed  along  the  line  that  Sherman's 
army  was  at  hand  and  in  communication  with  us. 

As  we  welcomed  these  heroes  then^  let  us  welcome  them  notv. 

And  you  of  the  grand  old  Army  of  the  Potomac  will  gladly 
join  in  this  welcome,  recalling  the  equinoctial  storm  which  broke 
over  your  adversary  when  the  2ist  of  March,  1S65,  found  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  with  their  comrades  of  the  Army  of 
Georgia,  and  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  at  Goldsboro,  within  strik- 
ing distance,  south  of  him.  You  can  appreciate  his  dilemma 
when  he,  realizing  that  he  was  encompassed  in  fatal  toils,  looked 
south  for  an  outlet  of  escape,  and  heard  "rolling  across  the  plains 
of  the  Carolinas,  beating  nearer  and  nearer,  the  drums  of  Cham- 
pion Hills  and  Shiloh." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  meeting  is  now  organized,  with 
General  Sherman,  President  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  m  the  chair. 

The  President: — The  Society  will  come  to  order,  and  as  I  see 
this  hall  filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  realize  that  we  are 
not  alone;  and  I  will  simply  state  that  this  is  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Its  members  conduct  its 
proceedings;  but  you,  who  have  come  to  look  upon  us,  are  most 
welcome — more  than  welcome— but  permit  us  to  manage  our 
own  little  family  affairs.  That  is  all  the  privilege  we  ask.  Every- 
body is  w^elcome.     The  old  soldier,  be  he  private   or  sergeant,  or 
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whatever  he  may  be,  is  welcome  here  and  at  every  meeting  of 
our  Society.  But  we  regulate  our  own  affairs  and  we  conduct  our 
own  proceedings.  But  we  are  always  glad  especially  to  see  the 
ladies,  who  take  such  a  deep  and  vivid  mterest  in  the  affairs 
which  we  have  come  to  celebrate.  We  always  open  our  meet- 
ings with  prayer,  and  I  call  upon  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
Fallows,  of  Chicago,  to  perform  this  service. 

Bishop  Fallows: — In  Thy  kind  providence.  Almighty  Father, 
we  are  permitted  to  meet  here  at  this  time.  We  come  with  de- 
vout thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Thee  for  all  the  blessings  we 
have  been  receiving  at  Thy  hands.  We  thank  Thee  for  this  coun- 
try that  Thou  hast  given  us;  a  gift  worthy  of  Thyself,  worthy  of 
our  deepest  love  and  our  most  devout  service.  We  bless  Thee 
that  Thou  wast  with  those  in  the  days  of  old  who  fought  to  cre- 
ate the  government.  We  thank  Thee  Thou  wast  with  their  sons 
who  helped  preserve  it.  And  we  pray  that  now  that  the  family 
of  States  is  no  longer  discordant  and  beligerant,  no  longer  sepa- 
rated by  secession  nor  sundered  by  slavery,  that  unity,  peace  and 
concord  may  more  and  more  prevail  among  us.  We  pray  Thee, 
Almighty  Father,  that  no  victory  which  was  won  by  the  sword, 
or  which  has  been  expressed  in  the  fundamental  law  of  our  land, 
shall  ever  be  turned  into  practical  defeat.  W^e  pray  that  the 
rights  of  all  classes  of  persons  beneath  our  one  flag  may  be  relig- 
iously preserved,  and  no  legislation  adverse  to  them  prosper  or 
prevail.  We  pray  Thee  that  this  meeting  in  which  we  are  now 
participating  may  be  blessed  by  Thee.  We  thank  Thee  that  we 
can  survey  the  mercies  of  the  present  and  look  with  confidence 
and  hope  into  the  future.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  privilege  of 
once  more  taking  each  other  by  the  hand,  looking  into  each 
other's  faces,  feeling  that  the  invisible  hand  is  clasping  the  invisi- 
ble hand  and  heart  in  speaking  to  heart.  We  thank  Thee  for  all 
those  who,  since  we  last  met,  have  departed  this  life  in  Thy  faith 
and  fear,  beseeching  Thee  to  give  us  grace  so  to  follow  their  good 
examples,  that  we  with  them  may  be  partakers  of  Thy  Heavenly 
Kingdom.  Tenderly  we  ask  that  Thy  blessing  may  rest  on  those 
that  have  been  bereaved  and  afflicted,  mourning  the  loss  of  loved 
ones,  of  those  whom  we  so  dearly  loved,  whose  presence  is  not 
with  us  to-night.  God  bless  the  widow  in  her  sorrow  and  the 
fatherless  children,  remembering  Thine  own  promise  that  Thou  wilt 
be   the   widow's  God  and  the  father  of  the  fatherless.     Bless  each 
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c»rie  of  us  and  direct,  we  pray  Thee,  O,  Lord,  these  proceedings, 
and  us  in  all  our  doings,  with  Thy  most  gracious  favor,  and 
further  us  with  Thy  continued  help  that  in  all  our  work,  beo-un 
continued  and  ended  in  Thee,  we  may  glorify  Thy  holy  name, 
and  finally,  by  Thy  mercy,  may  obtain  everlasting  life  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Music  by  Quartette. — '•'■  Song  of  Freedojti?'' 

The  President  introduced  Governor  Luce,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

WELCOME  ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  LUCE. 

Mr.  President,  Citizen  Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, Ladip:s  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  been  invited  upon  this  occasion  to  express  brief  words 
of  welcome  to  all  of  you.  Both  the  character  and  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  in  whose  name  I  speak,  as  well  as  the  heroic  deeds 
of  the  living,  and  the  representatives  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
render  this  a  valued  and  pleasant  privilege.  Michigan,  though 
one  of  the  northern  of  the  sisterhood  of  states,  we  believe  to  be 
as  proudly  patriotic  as  any  other  of  the  sister  states;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  fires  of  patriotism,  fanned  by  the  breezes  wafted 
across  the  jDcninsula  from  lake  to  lake,  burn  as  brightlv  on  its 
altars  as  they  do  in  any  other  clime  in  the  world.  Michigan  sent 
forth  ninety  thousand  of  its  bravest  and  best  to  fight  the  great 
battles  of  the  rebellion.  Michigan  honors  its  soldiers  everywhere. 
Michigan  is  proud  of  their  record  in  the  past,  and  is  proud  of 
their  record  as  citizens  to-day. 

But  I  welcome  here  the  representatives  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee.  The  nucleus  of  this  division  of  the  armies  of  the  Re- 
public was  formed  in  September,  1S61.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  compared  favorably  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  any  other  division.  I  will  not  draw  an  invidious  distinc- 
tion, and  claim  that  the  men  who  fought  in  that  division  were 
braver,  stronger,  more  patriotic,  more  heroic;  but  they  were  the 
equals  of  any  other  that  went  forth  to  battle,  and  fought  bravely,j 
and  well  for  home,  country  and  flag.  But  there  is  one  thing  to 
be  said  for  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Fortunate  as  other 
divisions  may  have  been  in  their  commanders,  this  was  exception- 
allv  fortunate  in  the  men  who   commanded  and  led  it  in  the   con- 
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flicts  of  the  war  a  quarter  of  a  century  aofo.  The  great  com- 
mander, whose  name  is  honored  wherever  civihzation  exists  and 
the  language  is  spoken,  was  the  first  commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee.  On  the  4th  of  September,  at  Cairo,  111..  General 
Grant  was  placed  in  command  of  8,000  men.  This  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  It  numbered  from  that 
till  the  close  of  the  war  200,000  fighting  men.  General  Grant  led 
it  on  to  victory.  And  one  thing  can  be  said  truthfully  of  this 
division  of  the  army  that  it  never  knew  defeat.  It  never  was 
driven  from  a  battle-field.  It  fought  at  Fort  Henry,  and  one  of 
the  first  great  victories  that  was  won  in  the  war  was  at  Donelson, 
won  by  this  branch  of  the  army.  And  those  of  us  who  were  at 
home  and  did  not  go  and  fight,  who  had  our  ears  close  to  the 
telegraph  wires,  as  the  news  from  the  front  was  ticked  off, 
remember  how  the  clouds  were  parted  when  w^e  heard  of  that 
great  grand  victory  at  Donelson,  with  the  surrender  of  more  than 
thirteen  thousand  men  as  prisoners  of  war.  We  traced  with 
pride  and  high  satisfaction  and  rejoicing  the  future  of  this  branch 
of  the  army.  It  fought  nobly,  heroically  and  well  at  Pittsburg 
Landing  in  one  of  the  severest  conflicts  of  the  war.  It  fought  again 
at  Vicksburg.  Its  commander  was  still  General  Grant.  When 
he  left  it,  another  hero  of  the  war,  another  man  we  all  delight  to 
honor  took  command  of  this  branch  of  the  army.  It  was  pecu- 
liarly fortunate,  I  told  you,  in  its  leaders.  General  Sherman  took 
command  from  General  Grant.  When  he  was  asked  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  come  up  a  little  higher  and  to  assume  broader 
duties,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  commanded  by  one  idol- 
ized in  civil,  private  and  in  military  life,  McPherson,  who  gallantly 
fell  at  Atlanta.  Again,  how  fortunate  was  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. That  man  whom  we  are  glad  to  honor  as  being  the  most 
brilliant  example  coming  from  civil  life;  that  most  brilliant  exam- 
ple in  war  as  a  soldier  and  in  peace  as  a  statesman,  General  John 
A.  Logan,  took  command  of  that  army.  We  need  not  wonder 
that  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  never  retreated  when  we  review^, 
ever  so  briefly,  the  names  of  its  commanders. 

The  representatives  of  this  army  we  are  glad  to  welcome  here 
to-night.  We  rejoice  in  the  privilege;  and  I,  speaking  for  the 
time  being  for  this  great  State,  welcome  them.  From  the  farms, 
from  the  workshops,  from  the  mills  along  our  lake  shores,  from 
the  mines  away  across  the  straits,  we  reach  out  a   welcome  here 
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to-night  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  We  rejoice  that  they 
meet  witli  you  here,  and  that  the  day  has  been  so  auspicious. 

And  now  one  word  more  (turning  to  Slierman),  we  rejoice,  sir. 
that  you  are  still  spared,  a  moniunent  of  the  perils  of  war,  and  ot 
the  long  years  of  peace  that  have  followed  the  war;  and  our  peo- 
ple, with  one  accord,  with  warm  hearts  and  outstretched  arms, 
welcome  the  President  as  well  as  the  other  representatives  of 
that  army  here  to-night. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  John  Pridgeon,  Jr.,  the  Act- 
ing Mayor  of  Detroit,  who  spoke  as  follows: 


WELCOME  TO  DETROIT. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  dutv,  owin<y  to 
the  absence  of  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  to  look  into  your  faces  here 
and  bid  you,  in  the  city's  name,  a  hearty  welcome  to  Detroit. 

Detroit  contributed  her  quota  of  citizen  soldiers  who  reflected 
honor  upon  her  by  fighting  and  marching  with  Sherman.  She 
sent  as  staunch  a  prop  as  ever  stood  to  hold  up  his  hands  in  that 
great  march  through  Georgia  in  the  modest,  brave  and  true  man. 
General  A.  S.  Williams. 

By  his  green  memory  we  bid  you  welcome; 

We  congratulate  you  on  the  large  attendance  on  this  occasion, 
and  mourn  with  you  for  those  who  have  answered  to  their  last 
roll-call  and  are  not  with  us  to-night. 

In  conclusion,  in  behalf  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  this 
fair  city,  I  repeat  the  famous  order  of  your  immortal  commander, 
when  you  turned  your  backs  upon  Atlanta  and  cut  off  your  line 
of  supplies,  while  you  are  here,  "subsist  upon  the  country." 

Take  freely  all  that  will  give  you  enjoyment  and  give  you 
pleasant  memories  and  kindly  thoughts  of  Detroit. 

The  President,  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  responded  to  the  wel- 
come given  it  by  Governor  Luce  and  Mayor  Pridgeon  as  follows: 

Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  our  custom  to  follow  minutely  the  directions  of 
the  local  committee.  They  have  assigned  me  a  task  this  even- 
ing very  pleasant,  though  short,  to  convey  to  the  Governor  of 
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the  State  of  jSIichigan  and  the  honored  Mayor  of  this  beau- 
tiful city,  our  thanks  for  their  tender  of  their  hospitaUty,  for 
their  kindness  and  their  welcome,  I  know  I  speak  the  senti- 
ment of  every  member  of  our  Society,  when  I  say  we  came  to 
Detroit  with  the  assurance,  without  any  words  or  without  any 
promises  whatever,  of  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  State  and  to  this 
community.  We  knew  it  of  old,  and  we  knew  that  when  we  got 
to  Detroit  there  was  plenty,  not  only  to  eat  and  drink,  but  of  that 
better  welcome  which  gushes  forth,  like  pure  spring  water,  from 
the  hearts  of  an  honest  people.  Yes,  Governor,  we  thank  you. 
We  honor  your  state,  and  recognize  the  fact  that  Michigan  sent 
ninety  thousand  as  brave  men  as  ever  trod  shoe  leather,  who  went 
forth  to  conquer — and  they  did  conquer — side  by  side  with  us. 
They  were  our  comrades  in  war,  and  they  are  our  friends  now  in 
peace.  And  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  let  me  say  this  beautiful  city  of 
Detroit  will  ever  remain  in  our  memories  as  a  bright,  cherished 
spot,  to  be  loved  by  us,  to  be  venerated  by  us;  and  we  will  pass 
down  to  our  children,  so  that  they  will  transmit  it,  the  memory  of 
the  merits  of  the  good  people  of  Detroit.  We  accept  your  wel- 
come in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  offered.  On  the  streets, 
everywhere,  we  read  it  with  our  eyes,  and  drink  it  in  with  the 
air.  So,  with  thanks  again  for  the  welcome  you  have  just  ten- 
dered us,  we  will  now  proceed  with  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gramme, which  has  been  placed  in  my  hand  by  the  local  commit- 
tee, and  I  call  upon  the  band  for  music. 

The  President  was  followed  by  music  as  set  in  the  programme, 
and,  at  the  conclusion,  introduced  the  orator  of  the  evening.  Col- 
onel Augustus  Jacobson,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President,  Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Literature  is  still  busy  discussing  the  struggle  in  England 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  between  Roundhead  and  Cav- 
alier. Englishmen  write  and  print  about  it,  and  all  the  world 
reads;  and  this  will  continue  so  long  as  there  shall  be  in  the  world 
any  people  who  speak  English.  No  living  Englishman,  if  he 
could,  would  obliterate  from  the  history  of  his  country  a  struggle 
which  in  its  day  made  England  a  land  of  weeping,  wailing  and 
sorrow,  because   through   that  struggle   came  the  supremacy  of 
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parliamentary  government,  which  is  every  year  more  and  more 
getting  to  be  government  by  the  people. 

When  the  personal  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  our  war  shall  be 
those  of  a  bygone  generation,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sense  of  the 
people  will  be  about  this:  The  results  of  the  war  were  worth  all 
the  war  cost.  As  a  boiler  is  tested  to  see  to  what  extent  it  can 
carry  steam,  so  the  Union  has  been  tested  to  see  what  strain  it 
can  stand.  Sooner  or  later  the  testing  had  to  be  done.  The 
Union  men  had  no  disposition  to  test  the  strength  of  the  Union, 
and,  besides,  they  alone  could  not  have  done  it.  The  Confederates 
were  essential  to  establish  upon  the  present  basis  the  Union  and 
the  Nation.  Without  them  it  could  not  have  been  done.  In  spite 
of  themselves,  every  shot  they  fired  helped  to  make  imperishable 
the  Union  and  the  Nation.  As  Roundhead  and  Cavalier  were 
essential  to  the  making  of  England,  so,  in  like  manner,  were  Fed- 
eral and  Confederate  essential  to  the  making  of  the  Union  and 
the  Nation.  "Surely,"  it  is  written,  "the  wrath  of  man  shall 
praise  the  Lord." 

Every  Englishman  glories  in  Prince  Rupert  and  his  troopers 
because  they  were  gallant  men.  Every  Englishman  glories  in 
the  feats  of  arms  of  grim  old  Cromwell  and  his  men,  because 
they  lifted  up  high  the  glory  of  England.  Two  hundred  years 
have  passed  and  millions  of  Englishmen  know  not  whether  their 
ancestors  were  on  the  side  of  king  or  commonwealth;  but  be- 
cause they  were  Englishmen,  Rupert  and  Cromwell  belong  to 
them  all.  So  will  it  be  here.  In  the  long  centuries  of  a  nation 
a  war,  even  so  great  as  ours,  dwindles  out  of  sight.  Lee  and 
Stonewall  Jackson  imagined  themselves  only  Virginians.  They 
were  more  than  Virginians;  they  were  Americans.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  cause  for  which  they  fought  will  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  our  descendants  and 
their  descendants  will  remember  only  that  Lee  and  Stonewall 
Jackson  and  the  men  who  followed  them,  and  did  daring  and  gal- 
lant deeds,  were  all  Americans. 

Coming  together  as  we  do  to  talk  over  what  happened  during 
the  war,  and  the  meaning  of  it  all,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
our  thoughts  than  to  stir  up  strife.  We  meet  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  Appomattox.  Metaj^horically  we  continue  to  say  with  Gen- 
eral Grant,  "  Stop  shooting.  Take  your  horses  and  mules  and  go 
home,  and  do  your  spring  plowing.     We'll  fire  no  salute  in  honor 
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of  our  victory.  We'll  not  exult  over  the  downfall  of  gallant  men, 
always  our  countrymen,  viho  were  yesterday  our  enemies,  but 
who  are  to-day  our  brethren." 

One  of  the  most  singular  things  in  the  world  is  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  men  reason  when  their  money  interests  ai^e  at 
stake.  I  have  read  in  some  newspaper  "that  in  i6So  an  English 
clerg3'man  of  the  name  of  Goodwin,  made  the  following  argu- 
ment against  Christianizing  the  negroes  in  Virginia: 

"  'i.  The  negroes  are  not  men.  2.  If  they  are  men  they  are  Pre- 
Adamites,  and  therefore  are  not  entitled  to  the  promises  of  either 
covenant.  3.  If  they  are  the  children  of  Adam,  still  they  are  born 
under  the  curse  of  Ham,  and  are  not  entitled  to  any  spiritual 
privileges.  4.  You  can  do  them  no  good,  for  they  are  incapable  of 
being  made  Christians.  5.  If  we  should  make  them  Christians, 
they  would  get  such  ideas  of  liberty  and  of  their  rights  that  they 
would  murder  us.  6.  We  should  lose,  besides,  all  their  time 
Sundays.  7.  We  did  not  come  out  here  to  make  Christians,  but 
to  raise  tobacco  and  make  nioney.' " 

The  world  over,  human  nature  is  the  same  and  has  always  been 
the  same. 

You  all  remember  Demetrius,  who  made  silver  shrines  for  the 
worship  of  the  Goddess  Diana  and  stirred  up  a  riot  against  St. 
Paul;  because  Demetrius  knew  that  if  St.  Paul  prevailed  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  silver  shrine  business.  The  worship  of 
Diana  was  money  in  the  pocket  of  Demetrius.  If  the  invisible  God 
was  to  be  worshiped,  there  would  be  no  demand  for  silver  shrines 
for  Diana.  Demetrius,  therefore,  made  a  taking  speech  to  the  men 
of  his  craft  when  he  said  to  them:  "Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this 
craft  we  have  our  wealth."  But  outdoors,  among  the  people  who 
had  no  money  interest  at  stake,  Demetrius  and  his  fellow-crafts- 
men, whose  pockets  were  at  stake,  said  nothing  about  the  dan- 
ger to  their  pockets,  for  that  would  not  have  fired  the  Ephesian 
heart.  Outdoors  they  put  their  wrath  on  the  ground  of  danger 
to  the  worship  of  the  glorious  goddess  Diana.  We  are  told  that 
Demetrius  and  the  silversmiths  were  all  full  of  wrath,  and  all, 
with  one  voice,  about  the  space  of  two  hours,  cried  out:  "Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians." 

In  1S60  the  Nation  said  to  the  South,  you  are  maintaining  a 
nuisance  within  your  borders;  but  while  you  keep  it  within  your 
borders  it  is  none  of  our  business.     But  not  content  with  having 
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it  within  your  own  borders,  you   arc   trying  to  spread  it  over  the 
Territories  of  the  Union,  and  that  we  will  not  stand. 

The  South  said:  Slavery  has  equal  rights  with  freedom  in  the 
Territories.  Oh,  no,  said  the  Nation,  slavery  is  local  and  sectional; 
freedom  is  National.  Then  the  South  said,  "  state  rights."  The 
Nation  said  state  rights  are  all  well  enough  in  their  place,  hut  the 
laws  of  a  state  go  only  to  the  limits  of  the  state,  and  when  you 
get  beyond  the  limits  of  your  state  and  into  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  you  are  in  the  territory  of  freedom  for  all  men,  and 
we  will  elect  a  President  who  will  see  to  it  that  your  nuisance 
shall  be  confined  where  it  now  is. 

The  South  said:  That  which  you  call  a  nuisance  is  not  a  nuis- 
ance at  all.  It  is  a  divine  institution;  the  Creator  of  the  Universe 
is  the  author  of  it.  The  Old  Testament  is  full  of  it,  and  St.  Paul 
sent  back  to  his  master  the  slave  Onesimus,  and  bespoke  for  him, 
from  his  master,  lenient  treatment.  So  far  from  our  peculiar  in- 
stitution being  a  nuisance  it  is  a  blessing;  we  are  going  to  spread 
it  all  over  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  bless  the  whole 
Nation  with  it,  and  if  you  elect  Abraham  Lincoln  President  we'll 
set  up  a  government  of  our  own,  with  our  own  blessed,  divine 
institution  for  its  corner-stone. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  was  that  with  slavery  shut  up  where  it 
was  blighting  every  foot  of  soil  it  touched,  the  price  of  slaves 
must  go  down.  With  each  additional  acre  of  slave  territory  the 
price  of  every  negro  slave  wotdd  rise.  Additional  slave  territory 
meant  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  owners  of  the  slaves. 

If  St.  Paul  had  had  anything  with  any  money  in  it  for  Deme- 
trius, Demetrius  would  not  have  stirred  up  a  riot  against  him, 
nor  would  Demetrius  probably  have  cared  much  about  the  glori- 
ous goddess  Diana.  Like  Demetrius  and  his  silversmiths,  the 
secessionists  in  1861  rarely  mentioned  their  pockets.  Telling 
about  danger  to  their  pockets  would  not  have  fired  the  heart  of 
those  of  the  Southern  people  who  had  no  money  interest  at  stake. 
But  as  Demetrius  and  his  silversmiths  shouted,  "  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians,  so  the  secessionists,  like  unto  Demetrius  and 
his  followers,  full  of  wrath,  and  as  with  one  voice  cried:  "Great 
are  state  rights.  Great  are  state  rights  and  the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution." 

About  a  year  after  Washington  had  been  inaugurated  President 
of   the  United    States,  his   friend.  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Virginia,  wrote 
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to  him  that  the  behef  was  then  spreading  in  Virginia  that  it  was  im- 
practicable for  the  North  and  the  South  to  hve  peaceably  together 
under  the  same  government.  Washington  replied  to  Dr.  Stewart 
in  March,  1790,  and  in  his  reply  he  put  the  subject  of  disunion  in 
a  nutshell.  Among  other  things  he  said:  "  I  am  sorry  such  jeal- 
ousies as  3^ou  speak  of  should  be  gaining  ground  and  poisoning 
the  minds  of  the  Southern  people.  *  *  *  *  That  there  is  a 
diversity  of  interests  in  the  Union  none  has  denied.  That  this  is 
the  case  also  in  every  state,  is  equally  certain;  and  that  it  even 
extends  to  the  counties  of  individual  states,  can  be  as  readily 
proved.  Instance  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  Virginia, 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  South  Carolina.  Have  not  the  in- 
terests of  these  alwa3^s  been  at  variance?  Witness  the  county  of 
Fairfax.  Have  not  the  interests  of  the  people  of  that  county  va- 
ried, or  the  inhabitants  been  taught  to  believe  so?  These  are 
well-known  truths,  and  yet  it  did  not  follow  that  separation  was 
to  result  from  the  disagreement.  Common  danger  brought  the 
states  into  confederacy;  and  on  their  union  our  safety  and  impor- 
tance depend.  A  spirit  of  accomodation  was  the  basis  of  the 
present  Constitution.  Can  it  be  expected,  then,  that  the  south- 
ern or  eastern  parts  of  the  empire  will  succeed  in  all  their  meas- 
ures? Certainly  not.  And  I  will  ask  another  question  of  the 
highest  magnitude  in  my  mind,  to-wit,  if  the  Eastern  and  South- 
ern states  are  dangerous  in  union,  will  they  be  less  so  in  separa- 
tion? If  self-interest  is  their  governing  principle,  will  it  forsake 
them  or  be  restrained  by  such  an  event?  I  hardly  think  it  would. 
Then,  independently  of  other  considerations,  what  would  Vir- 
ginia, and  such  other  States  as  might  be  inclined  to  join  her,  gain 
by  a  separation?  Would  they  not,  most  unquestionably,  be  the 
weaker  party?" 

If  this  letter,  printed  in  large  type,  could  have  been  placed 
conspicuously,  where  it  could  be  read  by  all,  in  the  hall  of  every 
Southern  state  convention  that  met  in  1861,  there  would  have 
been  passed  fewer  ordinances  of  secession.  But  at  the  South  in 
1S61  full,  fair,  free  and  open  discussion  was  not  a  characteristic 
of  the  agitation  for  disunion.  "The  whole  South  is  in  a  state  of 
revolution,"  wrote  General  Lee  on  the  20th  of  April,  1861,  three 
days  before  he  took  service  under  Virginia,  "into  which  Virginia, 
after  a  long  struggle,  has  been  dragged.  And  though  I  recog- 
nize no  necessity  for  this  state  of  things  and  would  have  foreborne 
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and  pleaded  to  the  end  for  the  redress  of  grievance,  real  or  sup- 
posed, yet  in  my  own  person  I  had  to  meet  the  question  whether 
I  should  take  part  against  my  native  state." 

To  Mr.  Lincoln's  messenger,  the  elder  Blair,  who  was  laboring 
to  keep  him  in  the  Union  army,  General  Lee  said:  "Mr.  Blair, 
I  look  uj^on  secession  as  anarchy.  If  I  owned  the  4,000,000 
slaves  in  the  South,  I  would  sacrifice  them  all  to  the  Union,  but 
how  can  I  draw  my  sword  upon  Virginia,  my  native  state.'"' 

How  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  inaugural  address,  struggled  with  the 
secessionists.  "Physically  speaking,"  said  he,  "we  cannot  sepa- 
rate— we  cannot  remove  our  respective  sections  from  each  other, 
nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between  them.  A  husband  and  wife 
may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  each  other;  but  the  different  parts  of  our  country  cannot 
do  this.  They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face;  and  intercourse, 
amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  between  them.  Suppose  you 
go  to  war.  You  cannot  fight  always;  and  when,  after  much  loss 
on  both  sides  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  iden- 
tical questions  as  to  terms  of  intercourse  are  again  upon  you.  My 
countrymen,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "one  and  all,  think  calmly  and 
well  upon  this  subject.  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking 
time.  If  there  be  an  object  to  huny  any  of  you  in  hot  haste  to  a 
step  which  you  would  never  take  delii:)erately,  that  object  will  be 
frustated  by  taking  time;  but  no  good  object  can  be  frustrated 
by  it. 

"  If  it  were  admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the  right 
side  in  the  disjDute,  there  is  still  no  single  reason  for  precipitate 
action.  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and 
not  in  mine  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  govern- 
ment will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without  be- 
ing yourselves  the  aggressors.  I  am  loth,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "to 
close.  We  are  not  enemies  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  ene- 
mies. Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our 
bonds  of  affection. " 

The  leaders  of  the  South  did  not  expect  to  go  to  war.  They 
fired  upon  Sumter  to  fire  the  Southern  heart  with  victory,  to  hurry 
Virginia  into  secession,  and  to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  the 
Nation,  They  thought  the  country  would  yield  to  bluster  and  a 
very  little  powder,  and  let  them  nationalize  slavery  and  manage 
the  (government  to  suit  themselves.     General  Sherman,  who  was 
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in  Louisiana  all  the  winter  before  the  war  began,  says  in  his 
memoirs,  that  the  orators  of  the  South  used  openly  and  constant- 
ly the  expression  that  there  would  be  no  war,  and  that  a  lady's 
thimble  would  hold  all  the  blood  to  be  shed.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  if  the  Southern  leaders  could  have  foreseen  the  consequences, 
they  would  never  have  gone  to  war. 

Among  the  early  governors  of  Massachusetts  was  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  whose  political  faith  was  embodied  in  the  words,  "Above 
all  things  Liberty." 

Among  the  early  governors  of  Virginia  was  Sir  William  Berk- 
eley, whose  political  faith  has  likewise  come  down  to  us  in  words. 
Sir  William  Berkeley  said,  "I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools, 
nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years, 
for  learning  has  brought  disobedience  into  the  world,  and  print- 
ing has  divulged  them  and  libels  against  the  best  governments. 
God  keep  us  from  both." 

Sir  Henry  Vane  and  Sir  William  Berkeley  were  the  prototypes 
of  the  generation  of  our  war.  EveryUnion  soldier  fought  to  put 
into  practice  Sir  Henry  Vane's  words.  Every  step  the  Union 
soldier  took  meant  more  free  schools  and  more  printing  presses. 
Every  shot  the  Union  soldier  fired  meant:  Think,  speak  and  print 
whatever  you  like,  and  the  more  the  better.  Let  there  be  light. 
Above  all  things  Liberty. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  every 
Confederate  soldier  fought  for  Sir  William  Berkeley's  view  of 
things.  Every  step  the  Confederate  soldier  took  meant:  God 
keep  us  from  free  schools  and  printing  presses. 

Before  the  war  the  South  was  the  ideal  abode  of  conservatism. 
The  whole  population  belonged  to  the  back  centuries.  The  age 
of  chivalry  was  the  favorite  age.  The  Southern  people  were  so 
conservative  that  they  came  very  near  answering  to  Sidney 
Smith's  description  of  the  conservative  gentleman  who  could  never 
fully  enjoy  the  new  moon  out  of  respect  for  that  venerable  insti- 
tution, the  old  moon. 

The  cause  of  all  this  conservatism  was  slavery.  Slavery  could 
not  be  discussed,  and  therefore  nothing  could  be  discussed.  As  in 
Italy  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  so,  at  the  South,  all  discussion  led 
to  slavery,  and  slavery  would  not  bear  discussion.  Every  man 
who  owned  a  slave  knew,  and  all  his  relatives,  dependents  and 
connections  knew  that  slavery  and    free   speech   couldn't  live  to- 
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gether.  Slavery  was  profitable  only  to  the  few,  damaging  to  the 
many,  and  free  speech  would  have  demonstrated  it.  Slavery  could 
not  have  survived  free  speech.  If  there  had  been  free  speech  men 
would  have  looked  not  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  but  towards 
its  abolition.  Free  speech  woukl  have  demonstrated  the  immense 
superiority  of  the  North  in  men,  money,  material,  machinery,  skill 
and  ino-enuity.  Free  speech  would  have  demonstrated  that  war 
would  be  only  a  strain  upon  the  North,  while  to  the  South  war 
must  be  ruin  and  desolation. 

The  cause  of  the  war  was  slavery;  the  cause  of  the  war  was 
state  rights;  but  more  than  all  other  causes  combined,  the  cause 
of  the  war  was  the  want  of  the  freedom  of  speech  at  the  South. 
Free  speech  is  the  very  essence  of  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  What  the  safety  valve  is  to  the  steam  engine  free  speech 
is  to  civilized  society.  The  one  supreme  condition  for  peaceable 
society  is  that  all  sides  of  a  question  shall  freely  have  their  say. 
The  test  of  a  free,  vigorous  and  progressive  country  is  that  all 
sides  of  all  questions  are  freely  discussed.  In  a  live  community 
every  generation  has  its  own  questions,  sometimes  many  questions 
at  the  same  time.  No  sooner  is  one  question  settled  than  another 
one  is  uppermost.  Spain  and  Turkey  have  no  questions  because 
they  are  not  alive.  We  have  many  public  questions  because  we 
are  alive.  Full,  fair,  free,  open  public  discussion  is  not  a  sign  of 
disease.  It  is  a  sign  of  ruddy,  vigorous  health.  In  all  the  agita- 
tions that  have  been,  in  all  the  agitations  that  now  are,  and  in  all 
the  agitations  that  are  to  come,  the  sheet  anchor  of  republican 
institutions  has  been,  is  now  and  always  will  be  perfect  freedom 
of  speech. 

Men  have  prospered  just  in  proportion  as  restraint  upon 
thought  and  speech  has  been  removed.  With  restraint  there  were 
pestilence  and  famine.  With  liberty  have  come  health  and  abund- 
ance. And  this  is  true  of  printing  as  well  as  of  speaking.  Our 
experience  in  this  country  teaches  us  that  the  price  of  white  paper 
is  a  sufficient  censorship  of  the  press  in  behalf  of  common  sense. 
To  live  by  printing  a  man  must  print  a  preponderance  of  common 
sense.  If  he  libel  individuals,  individual  lawsuits  eat  up  his  sub- 
stance. If  he  counsel  lawlessness  and  lawlessness  follow,  the 
sheriff  takes  him  and  puts  him  temporarily  or  permanently  where 
he  will  do  the  most  good.  If  he  print  rubbish  and  nonsense  he 
soon  finds  himself  without  the  ability  to  buy  white  paper  and  his 
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printing  ends.  The  most  wicked  publication  that  is  printed  helps 
not  the  bad,  but  the  good  cause.  The  more  a  good  cause  is  at- 
tacked in  print  the  more  people  are  made  to  think  about  it;  the 
more  people  are  made  to  discuss  it,  and  the  more  people  are  set 
right  about  it.  The  American  idea  is  that  for  physical,  moral, 
mental  and  political  health  we  must  open  all  the  w^indows  and  all 
the  doors  and  let  in  the  fresh  air  of  perfect  liberty. 

One  of  the  stock  arguments  before  the  war  was  that  without 
slavery  the  prosperity  of  the  South  must  cease;  without  slavery 
there  would  never  be  another  cotton  crop.  That  argument  im- 
plied that  if  thereby  better  crops  could  be  raised,  it  would  be  well 
for  us  all  to  become  slaves.  But  like  many  things  that  were  said 
in  behalf  of  slavery,  the  truth  was  not  in  it.  The  crops  of  the 
South  are  now  twice  as  large  as  they  were  before  the  war.  When 
cotton  was  king,  the  cotton  crops  of  twenty-one  years,  from  1S41 
to  1S61,  were  51,000,000  bales.  Under  King  Liberty,  from  1865 
to  1SS6,  the  cotton  crop  was  93,000,000  bales,  the  bales  larger,  and 
the  crop  actually  doubled.  Slavery  was  a  losing  game.  Freedom 
pays.  The  Union  soldiers  were  the  benefactors  of  the  South. 
They  put  the  South  where,  for  the  first  time  in  her  existence,  she 
is  beginning  to  get  the  benefit  of  her  own  resources.  The  Union 
soldiers  freed  not  only  the  black  man,  but  they  freed  likewise  the 
white  man  of  the  South.  The  Union  soldiers  enabled  the  white 
man  of  the  South  to  work  without  losing  caste.  The  Union  sol- 
diers gave  the  South  the  spelling  book  printed  by  steam.  There 
are  growing  up  at  the  South  to-day  three  millions  of  young  people, 
two  millions  black  and  one  million  white,  who  can  read  and  write, 
who  would  all  have  grown  up  illiterate  but  for  the  Union  army. 
The  Union  soldiers  put  the  agencies  at  work  which  will  yet  light 
up  WMth  electricity  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp.  The  Union  army 
gave  the  South  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  speech.  From 
the  dark  and  dreary  back  century  place  she  occupied,  the  Union 
soldiers  moved  the  South  into  the  bright  light  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  earth  has  never  seen  better  fighters  than  were  the  Confed- 
erates. And  they  fought  under  the  tremendous  disadvantage  of 
almost  an  entire  absence  of  industral  skill.  Industrial  skill  helps  a 
nation  to  the  front  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace.  During  our  four 
years  of  war  every  day  made  the  Northern  soldier  more  comforta- 
ble and  the  Southern  soldier  more  uncomfortable.    Our  advantage 
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over  the  South  in  numbers  was  not  our  greatest  advantage,  for  the 
North  was  divided,  while  the  South  was  united.  At  the  North 
there  was  an  open,  vigorous  opposition  which  at  times  it  took  a 
good-sized  army  to  hold  in  check;  while  the  South  stood  as  one 
man,  with  an  expression  upon  every  countenance  of  "  hold  your 
tongue  or  die."  The  difference  in  fighting  capacity  between  the 
North  and  the  South  was  not  so  much  in  numbers  as  it  was  in 
wealth,  ingenuity  and  industrial  skill.  Not  only  did  the  Confed- 
erates suffer  from  want  of  blankets,  from  want  of  clothing,  from 
want  of  hospital  supplies,  but  very  often  they  suffered  from  want 
of  food.  There  is  a  story  that  General  Lee  once  caught  a  soldier 
inside  a  private  inclosui  e,  which  was  a  breach  of  orders.  General 
Lee  asked  the  soldier  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself.  The  man 
said  that  he  had  been  in  there  for  the  good  of  the  service,  that  he 
went  in  only  to  get  a  persimmon  wherewith  to  shrink  up  his 
stomach,  so  that  it  would  be  of  suitable  size  for  the  rations  he  was 
getting. 

The  industrial  advantages  were  all  with  the  North.  If  at  the 
beo-inning  of  the  war  there  were  at  the  South  steam  engines 
enouo-h  to  do  the  work  of  a  million  of  men:  there  were  at  the 
North  steam  engines  enough  to  do  the  work  of  fifty  millions  of 
men.  A  steam  engine  goes  with  free  thought  and  free  speech. 
A  steam  engine  avoids  a  country  where  all  must  think  and  talk 
alike,  or  not  think  or  talk  at  all.  The  forces  of  nature  yield  to 
thought  and  speech  and  action,  and  have  nothing  in  common 
with  stupid  conservatism.  Industrial  skill  was  with  the  Nation; 
want  of  industrial  skill  was  with  the  South.  Bullets  slew  one 
thousand  Confederates;  want  of  blankets,  want  of  clothing,  want 
of  food,  slew  ten  thousand. 

The  fighting  of  the  Confederates,  heroic  as  it  was,  has  had  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  effect  it  was  intended  to  have.  They  fought 
for  slavery  and  produced  more  liberty.  They  fought  for  dis- 
union and  produced  an  imperishable  Union.  The  effect  of  their 
fighting  has  been  like  that  of  all  the  fighting  done  in  England  to 
keep  England  split  up.  The  blood  shed  in  England  to  split  up 
England  has  cemented  together  more  closely  all  England  and  all 
Englishmen.  The  blood  poured  out  to  split  up  the  American 
Union  has  bound  it  more  closely  together,  and  will  forevermore 
bind  together  as  with  hoops  of  steel  all  Americans.  Before  the 
war  Benton,  Clay,  Webster  and  all  our  foremost  men,  with  tears 
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in  their  eyes,  begged  and  pleaded  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  In  those  days  the  Union  was  Hke  a  thing  of  glass,  liable 
at  any  moment  to  be  shattered.  The  Union  has  no  begging  ad- 
vocates now.  It  does  not  need  them.  The  Union  army  and  Ap- 
pomattox put  an  end  to  supplications  in  behalf  of  the  Union. 
Where  is  the  man  to-day  who  would  dare  to  lift  his  voice  against 
the  American  Union  }  But  better  far  than  that  no  man  would 
dare  so  to  lift  his  voice,  is  the  fact  of  to-day  that  no  man  wishes 
to  do  it. 

On  his  death-bed  General  Grant  wrote:  "  I  have  witnessed  since 
my  sickness  just  what  I  have  wished  to  see  ever  since  the  war, — 
harmony  and  good  feeling  between  the  sections."  The  prophecy 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  inaugural  address  is  coming  true:  "The  mys- 
tic chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  pat- 
riot grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad 
land  has  swelled  the  chorus  of  the  Union  touched  by  the  better 
angels  of  our  nature." 

Too  often  in  this  world  right  means  only  might.  Shall  it  be 
said  of  us  that  we  won  only  because  we  had  the  power  ?  No,  it 
shall  be  written  that  right  and  might  were  both  on  our  side. 
When  our  flag  won,  all  mankind  were  the  winners.  The  function 
of  this  republic  is  to  show  the  world  that  intelligence  keeps  order 
in  the  social  state  better  than  force.  Its  function  is  to  show  the 
world  that  while  for  an  individual  to  mind  his  own  business  is 
common  sense,  for  a  nation  to  mind  its  own  business  is  not  only 
common  sense  but  the  only  true  statesmanship. 

When  this  continent  was  discovered,  the  world  was  full  of  his- 
tory. Multitudes  of  nations  had  come  and  gone.  But  the  world 
waited  for  this  nation  to  see  the  only  George  Washington,  and 
the  only  Abraham  Lincoln.  And  as  Washington  and  Lincoln 
for  manhood  and  character  stand  high  above  all  other  public  men 
the  world  has  produced,  so  shall  the  people  of  this  land  by  their 
intelligence,  efficiency  and  character  stand  high  above  the  people 
of  all  other  lands.  Ouv  flag  means  the  righting  of  every  wrong. 
It  means  the  elevation  of  mankind.  It  means  ultimately  a  nation 
without  an  ignorant  man  and  without  a  pauper.  Our  flag  means 
that  this  nation  shall  blaze  the  way  for  the  whole  brotherhood  of 
man,  white  and  black,  red  and  yellow,  toward  that  better  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  whereof  in  their  raptures  poets  have  dreamed, 
for  which  in  their  agonies  saints  have  prayed,  and  for  which  upon 
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the  world's  battle-field  patriots  have  fought  and  bled  and  died. 
The  first  necessity  in  war  is  able  leadership.  "  In  war,"  said 
Napoleon,  "men  are  nothing;  a  man  is  everything."  In  the  be- 
ginning of  our  war  thousands  upon  thousands  of  soldiers  were 
sacrificed  in  order  to  break  in  apprentice  generals  who  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  their  men.  Once  upon  a  time,  early  in 
the  war,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  reported  to  have  said:  "If  General  So- 
and-so  does  not  want  to  use  his  army,  I  would  like  to  borrow  it." 
When  we  are  ill  we  send  for  a  physician;  when  we  are  sued  we 
retain  a  lawyer;  when  we  have  any  particular  business  to  do  we 
o-et,  if  possible,  u  man  to  do  it  who  has  been  trained  for  the  busi- 
ness. I  believe  in  educating  at  the  Military  Academy  ten  times 
as  many  officers  as  we  do  now.  When  educated,  I  would  organ- 
ize them  into  companies  and  battalions  as  a  corps  d'elite  to  take 
the  place  of  our  present  army.  Let  them  take  their  turns  peri- 
odically, till  the  age  of  thirty  or  thirty-five,  to  be  officers  and 
soldiers,  let  them  be  paid  all  the  time  as  officers  are  paid  now,  and 
even  better;  let  us  pay  to  5,000  of  them  all  that  we  now  pay  to 
the  whole  army  of  25,000  men;  let  an  officer  have  experience  in 
serving  in  all  grades  and  in  all  arms;  let  promotion  be  rapid;  let 
us  have  no  more  lieutenants  and  captains  forty  and  fifty  years  old, 
wishing  that  they  had  never  been  born;  let  no  officer  remain  in 
the  same  grade  longer  than  three  years,  so  that  the  second  lieu- 
tenant of  twenty-one  shall  be  a  full  colonel  at  thirty-nine,  and  a 
brigadier-general  at  forty-two,  and  have  the  experience  of  all  the 
grades. 

"  Teach  the  boy  to  do  that  which  he  will  be  called  upon  to  do 
when  he  becomes  a  man,"  said  the  old  Greek.  In  like  manner, 
in  time  of  peace  teach  a  soldier,  so  far  as  may  be,  that  which  he 
will  be  called  upon  to  do  in  time  of  war.  In  war  he  will  be  call- 
ed upon  to  march  with  as  little  baggage  as  possible;  to  become 
familiar  with  mud  and  dust,  hunger  and  thirst.  In  time  of  peace 
teach  him  to  do  it.  Teach  him  on  the  march  to  cook,  and  to  care 
for  his  health.  Teach  him  to  choose  positions;  teach  him  to 
throw  up  intrenchments.  In  time  of  peace,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
done,  teach  him  war.  Every  man  in  the  army  should  march  from 
three  to  five  hundred  miles  every  year,  and  five  in  camp  all  the 
year  round.  The  army  should  be  kept  in  camp  to  be  maneuvered 
together  so  that  every  officer  would  have  experience  in  handling, 
not  only  a  squad  or  a  company,  but  a  battalion,  brigade  and   di- 
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vision.  In  this  manner,  serving  by  rotation  in  all  the  grades, 
every  officer  would  get  the  experience  of  a  general,  and  every 
general  would  have  the  experience  of  a  common  soldier.  Think 
of  it,  that  with  all  his  experience  in  the  Mexican  war,  even 
General  Grant  in  the  beginning  of  our  war  took  a  regiment  with 
many  misgivings  because  he  had  never  had  command  of  so  many 
men.  And  yet,  what  an  advantage  over  all  others  those  of  our 
officers  had  who  had  been  in  the  Mexican  war,  because  they  had 
at  least  been  a  part  of  an  army  and  had  seen  things  done  with 
troops  on  a  scale  beyond  the  experience  of  a  company  post. 

What  should  hinder  the  army  from  being  kept  in  camp  ?  We 
have  any  number  of  places  belonging  to  the  Government  suitable 
for  camp,  march  and  maneuver.  Very  soon  the  school- master 
will  have  charge  of  the  Indians.  There  is  scarcely  a  place  or  for- 
tress belonging  to  the  United  States  that  could  not  be  held  in  time 
of  peace  by  a  padlock  and  a  w^atchman.  Nearly  the  whole  army 
could  be  brought  together  with  perfect  safety.  Would  such  an 
army  be  too  expensive  .''  Of  whatever  is  conducive  to  its  safety 
this  Nation  can  afford  to  have  the  best.  The  city  of  New  York 
alone  has  a  police  force  of  three  thousand  men.  The  sergeants 
get  $3,200  per  year — nearly  the  pay  of  an  army  captain,  and  the 
privates  get  $1,200  a  year — nearly  as  much  as  we  pay  our  second 
lieutenants.  If  New  York  can  maintain  3,000  such  policemen, 
the  Nation  ean  afford  to  maintain  5,000  men  such  as  I  propose. 
Besides  the  expense  would  not  be  much  greater  than  that  of  our 
present  army.  There  would  be  no  expense  of  recruiting  and  no 
expense  from  desertion.  In  such  a  corps,  should  war  come,  we 
should  find  well  trained  and  experienced  officers  for  a  million  of 
volunteers.  Should  any  graduate  prefer  not  to  take  his  turn  in  the 
ranks  he  could  leave  the  army  while  there  was  peace  ;  and  in 
time  of  peril  he  would  find  his  way  back  again,  and  as  many  of 
our  best  offers  did  during  the  war.  But  with  a  promotion  every 
three  years,  the  inducement  to  remain  in  the  army  would  be 
vastly  greater  than  it  is  now.  Officers  would  feel  that  they  were 
worthily  occupied,  doing  necessary  work,  training  for  an 
emergency,  promoted  and  paid  like  educated  men  engaged  in 
other  pursuits.  In  time  of  peace  the  corps  of  5,000  highly  edu- 
cated men  would  be  a  better  emergency  force  than  the  more 
numerous  army  we  now  have.  Its  moral  effect  would  be  five  to 
one.     In  such  an  army  we  should  justly  take  a  greater  pride  than 
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other  nations  do  in  their  armies  of  milHons  of  men.  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  an  army  to  be  proud  of.  It  would  be  a  corps,  the  like  of 
which  does  not  exist  on  the  earth,  worthy  of  the  foremost  nation 
of  the  earth. 

Even  with  ten  times  as  many  graduates  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy as  we  now  have,  we  should  not  in  time  of  war  have  too 
many  generals  fit  to  lead  an  army.  The  war  produced  only  three 
generals  on  our  side  whom  we  all  agree  to  place  first  and  fore- 
most. There  were  other  good  generals,  but  we  all  agree  only 
upon  General  Grant  and  the  two  whom  he  valued  next  to  himself. 
So  varied  a  combination  of  talent  does  it  take  to  make  a  success- 
ful general,  that  when  the  people  first  began  to  see  one  during 
the  war  they  did  not  recognize  the  combination.  When  General 
Sherman  said  in  1861  that  it  would  take  200,000  Union  soldiers  to 
go  from  Louisville  to  the  Gulf,  the  hue  and  cry  went  up  that  he  was 
crazy.  When  three  years  later,  in  command  of  the  territory  from 
Louisville  to  the  Gulf,  and  in  command  of  upwards  of  300,000 
men  in  that  territory,  after  sweeping  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  he 
gave  to  the  Nation  as  a  Christmas  gift  the  city  of  Savannah,  all 
the  people  said  that  for  absolutely  perfect  common  sense  there 
was  nobody  in  the  world  like  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee. 

Fortunately  for  us  the  bad  generalship  was  not  all  on  our  side. 
General  Grant  said  that  if  he  had  had  the  ordering  of  the  armies 
on  both  sides,  he  would  have  ordered  Hood  to  do  just  what  he  did  at 
Nashville.  General  Grant  likewise  said  that  on  several  occasions, 
by  giving  directions  in  military  matters,  IMr.  Jefferson  Davis  ren- 
dered invaluable  services  to  the  Union  cause.  After  the  death  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  ranked  for  ability 
in  the  Confederate  army  probably  next  to  Lee.  In  Mississippi  in 
1S63,  as  Pemberton's  department  commander  and  superior  officer, 
General  Johnston  was  in  a  country  where  every  man  was  his 
friend  and  all  the  people  our  bitter  enemies.  General  Johnston 
could  have  known,  and  should  have  known,  all  about  the  condition 
and  whereabouts  of  General  Grant's  army.  Yet  on  the  13th  of 
May,  the  day  before  we  entered  Jackson,  General  Johnston  wrote 
from  there  to  General  Pemberton  :  "I  learn  that  Major-GeneraV 
Sherman  is  between  us  with  four  divisions  at  Clinton.  If  prac- 
tical come  up  in  his  rear  at  once.  To  beat  such  a  detachment 
would  be  of  immense  value."     Fancy  calling  us  a   detachment  ! 
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Fancy  coming  up  in  the  rear  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  when 
it  was  hke  a  square  against  cavahy,  all  front,  the  most  compact 
and  least  encumbered  body  of  troops  ever  seen!  What  General 
Johnston  called  the  detachment  between  himself  and  General 
Pemberton  was  the  whole  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  standing  upon 
the  ground  as  closely  as  soldiers  can  do  to  advantage,  ready  to 
turn  in  any  direction,  and  fight,  flushed  with  success,  eager  for  vic- 
tory. There  was  not  only  Sherman's  detachment,  there  was  Mc- 
Pherson's;  there  was  McClernand's.  There  were  Carr  and  Tuttle, 
Force  and  Leggett,  Hovey  and  Crocker,  Mower  and  J.  E.  Smith, 
Stevenson  and  A.  J.  Smith,  Giles  A.  Smith  and  the  gallant  Boom- 
er, Osterhous  and  Steele,  Logan  and  Blair.  Detachment  indeed  ! 
Thirty-five  thousand  men  whose  like  for  marching  and  for  battle 
could  not  be  found  on  the  earth,  amphibious  creatures  who  had 
demonstrated  that  they  could  live  either  in  water  or  on  land,  but 
who  preferred  high  and  dry  land  ;  who  had  at  last  scrambled  up 
out  of  the  wet  and  were  every  day  keeping  the  enemy  on  the 
keen  run,  always  in  battle  or  moving  towards  the  sound  of  battle. 
There  were  the  men  of  Henry  and  of  Donelson,  of  Shiloh  and 
Corinth,  of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  and  of  Arkansas  Post.  There 
were  the  men  of  Young's  Point  and  of  Miliken's  Bend,  of  Deer 
Creek  and  Steel's  Bayou,  men  small-pox  and  malaria  proof, 
whom  the  broiling  sun  of  Southern  summer  could  not  deprive  of 
their  appetite,  upon  whom  the  spring  torrents  had  fallen  without 
giving  them  the  fever,  upon  whom  the  bayous  of  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  had  done  their  worst  and  had  no  eflect  ;  men  whom 
bullets  only  could  injure,  a  command  fit  for  the  very  god  of  battle. 
And  in  the  midst  of  them  all,  training  himself  for  the  Wilderness 
and  Appomattox,  guiding  everj'  footstep,  smoking  his  cigar  as  if  his 
life  depended  upon  that  alone,  was  he  who  has  crossed  before  us 
to  the  shores  of  eternity,  the  great  silent  soldier  for  whose  immor- 
tal brow  all  our  thoughts  are  garlands. 

For  illustration  of  the  high  type  of  men  produced  by  the  siinple 
institutions  under  which  we  live,  we  need  not  go  out  of  our  own 
Army  of  the  Tennessee.  When  Generel  Sherman  was  at  Smith- 
land,  Ky.,  in  1862,  and  General  Grant  in  the  field  in  Tennessee, 
General  Sherman  offered  repeatedly  to  waive  his  rank,  which  was 
then  superior  to  that  of  Grant,  and  go  and  serve  under  him  in  the 
field.  Later  on,  after  the  fall  of  Corinth,  when  General  Grant  was 
in  disgrace  with  the  great  in-door  general  who  had  read  all  the 
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books  about  war,  and  had  written  one  himself, — in  disgrace  for 
having  taken  Fort  Donelson  and  17,000  prisoners;  one  morning  at 
the  precise  moment  when  the  great  in-door  general  thouo-ht  that 
the  out  door  general  ought  to  have  been  engaged  in  makino-  his 
morning  report,  it  was  General  Sherman  with  his  broad,  compre- 
hensive common  sense  who  jirevented  General  Grant  from  pack- 
ing up  in  disgust  and  leaving  the  field.  Still  later,  in  February, 
1865,  when  the  imagination  of  the  people  had  been  fired  by  the 
march  to  the  sea,  when  the  name  of  Sherman  was  upon  all  lips, 
and  tliere  was  a  wild  clamor  of  the  people  that  he  should  sup- 
plant General  Grant.  General  Sherman  wrote  to  Grant  from 
South  Carolina,  January  21,  1865,  among  other  things  :  "  I  have 
been  told  that  Congress  meditates  a  bill  to  make  another  Lieu- 
tenant-General  for  me.  I  have  written  to  John  Sherman  to  stop 
it,  if  it  is  designed  for  me.  It  would  be  mischievous,  for  there  are 
enough  rascals  who  would  try  to  sow  differences  between  us, 
whereas  you  and  I  are  now  in  perfect  understanding.  I  would 
rather  have  you  in  command  than  anybody  else.  The  flurry  at- 
tending my  recent  success  will  soon  blow  over  and  give  place 
to  new  developments." 

To  this  letter,  General  Grant  replied  on  February  7,  1S65,  from 
City  Puint,  Va.,  in  a  letter  in  which  he  said  among  other 
things:  "No  one  would  be  more  pleased  at  your  advancement 
than  I;  and  if  you  should  be  placed  in  my  position  and  I  put 
subordinate,  it  would  not  change  our  personal  relations  in  the 
least.  I  would  make  the  same  exertions  to  support  you  that  you 
have  ever  done  to  support  me,  and  would  do  all  in  my  power  to 
make  our  cause  win." 

Written  less  than  three  months  before  Appomattox,  we  may 
search  in  vain  for  nobler  words  all  the  pages  of  Plutarch. 

The  men  who  have  to  go  through  life  without  having  the  sensa- 
tions we  have  had  from  '61  to  '65,  are  to  be  pitied;  and  we  pity 
them  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts.  One  of  our  objects  in  meet- 
ing year  after  year  is  to  express  our  sorrow  for  those  who  were 
not  with  us. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  in  one  of  our  camps  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  We  have  reached  a  place  where  there  is  wood  and 
water.  It  is  a  hot  summer  da}'.  We  have  had  our  cofl'ee,  beans 
and  bacon.  We  are  sore  and  v^eary  with  marching  We  are 
dirty  and  uncomfortable,  and  there  is  a  running  stream  where  we 
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can  bathe.  We  think  we  are  to  have  a  quiet  day,  as  it  were  a 
day  off.  The  men  are  telhng  stories,  chaffing  one  another,  laugh- 
ing and  reading  their  letters — letters  from  mother,  wife,  sister, 
sweetheart  may  be,  full  of  love,  full  of  affection,  full  of  tender- 
ness, full  of  fervent  prayers  that  this  cruel  war  might  end. 

One  big,  manly  fellow  is  all  by  himself,  and  his  eyes  fill  with 
tears  as  he  reads  the  sweet  words  of  her  to  whose  arms  he  may 
never  again  return;  she  whose  eyes,  full  of  a  pure  and  unblemish- 
ed soul,  had  looked  into  his  and  filled  forever  his  whole  being 
with  pure  delight. 

Two  young  striplings,  neither  one  old  enough  to  go  away  from 
home  in  time  of  peace,  but  both  already  war  veterans,  are  chaft^- 
ing  a  homesick  married  man  by  pretending  to  compare  notes  as 
to  why  they  enlisted:  "Well,  you  see,"  said  one,  "  I  am  a  single 
man,  and  I  enlisted  because  I  love  war."  Then  came  the  turn 
of  the  other:  "  I  am  a  married  man,"  said  he,  "and  I  love  peace, 
that's  why  I  came  to  the  war." 

Another  group  is  examining  a  colored  preacher  as  to  whether 
he  was  ever  caught  stealing  his  master's  chickens.  "No,  gem- 
men,"  said  he,  "I  never  done  stole  no  chickens;  leastwise  I  never 
was  done  ketched  at  it  yet.  It  seems  as  if  there  was  a  higher 
power  watching  over  me." 

One  regiment  in  the  brigade  is  from  Kentucky,  and  the  Ken- 
tucky colonel  commands  the  brigade.  A  wag  of  a  soldier  is  tell- 
ing what  happened  when  the  Kentucky  colonel  had  his  measure 
taken  for  his  uniform.  The  tailor  was  taking  his  measure  foi 
trousers.  "One  hip  pocket  or  two?"  said  the  tailor.  "Two," 
said  the  colonel.     "Pint  or  quart,  sah?"     "  Qiiart." 

But  listen!  It  is  a  single  shot.  It  is  picket  firing.  No,  there 
goes  another,  and  another,  and  another,  and  it  is  very  near,  and 
there  goes  a  cannon,  and  there  a  volley — we  rush  to  arms.  The 
drums  and  the  bugles  are  heard  everywhere.  Towards  the  front, 
in  every  direction,  white  smoke  begins  to  curl  up.  Men  slightlv 
wounded  are  beginning  to  come  to  the  rear.  We  are  moving  for- 
ward into  the  old  battle  against  wrong  and  oppression.  We  are 
moving  forward  to  fire  our  volleys,  and  stand  or  fall  for  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  the  same  grand  old  fight  that  has  been  going  on  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  must  continue  to  go  on  forever. 
We  are  moving  forward  in  line  of  battle,  and  now  we  are  under 
fire.     And   the   firing   becomes   general — a   hundred    guns    belch 
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forth — the  crashing  of  shells  fills  the  air— and  there's  the  rebel 
yell.  Our  comrades  are  falling;  but  we  close  up  the  ranks,  and 
again  we  touch  elbows.  The  battle  rages.  The  sun  sinks  lower 
and  lower,  and  yet  the  battle  rages.  But  listen!  On  the  flank 
there  is  a  cry  of  victory.  It  is  not  a  rebel  yell.  It  is  a  Union 
cheer!  The  yells  are  heard  no  more.  Louder  and  louder  and 
nearer  and  nearer  are  the  Union  cheers,  and  in  them  we  hear  the 
prophecy  of  a  better  day,  when  all  shall  cheer  for  the  Union. 

The  address  of  Colonel  Jacobson  was  well  and  enthusiastically 
received — he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  hearty  applause. 

The  President  called  Colonel  How,  Vice-President,  to  the  chair. 
Music.     Qiiartette,  United  Band. 

The  President  resumed  the  chair  and  said: 

Now,  comrades,  we  have  reached  that  point  where  it  is  given 
to  the  members  of  our  Society  the  privilege  of  calling  upon  any 
one  whom  they  desire,  and  I  want  you  to  call  their  names  clearly 
and  distinctly. 

General  Slocum  was  called  for,  was  introduced  by  the  President, 
and  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

This  is  the  first  meeting  of  this  Society  I  have  attended  in 
nineteen  years.  The  first  of  its  meetings  I  ever  attended  was 
held  at  Chicago  nineteen  years  ago.  At  that  time  our  country 
was  just  in  the  throes  of  the  reconstruction  period.  None  of  us 
had  any  right  to  look  forward  to  such  a  period  of  prosperity  as 
has  been  given  to  this  country  from  that  date  to  this,  and  I  doubt 
if  there  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth  any  country  that  has  ever  been 
so  blessed  by  Divine  Providence  as  has  ours  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  In  our  national  wealth  we  have  increased  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  our  best  wishes.  vSo  far  as  the  reconstruction 
measures  were  concerned,  there  were  none  of  us  at  that  time  who 
dared  to  predict  the  state  of  aftairs  which  now  exists.  It  has 
been  said  to  you  here  to-night  by  your  orator  that  the  South  has 
been  more  blessed  by  the  war  even  than  the  North.  It  is  true. 
The  South  is  richer  to-day  by  far  than  it  would  have  been  had  it 
not  been  for  the  result  of  our  war.  I  guess  it  is  about  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  a  great  people  has  ever  been  defeated  who  were 
perfectly  willing,   in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  confess 
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that  thev  had  been  l)lcsse(.l  1)\"  getting  a  good,  wholesome  thrash- 
ing. 

The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  selected  Michigan 
to  hold  its  reunion  in.  Why  it  did  so  I  don't  know,  unless  it  was 
because  of  the  beauty  of  this  city  and  the  patriotism  of  the  people. 
It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  there  were  not  a  great  many  Michigan 
soldiers  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
soldiers  in  this  state  went  to  serve  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  I  am  willing  to  confess  here  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  that  I  have  always  had  a  very  great  admiration 
and  love  for  that  old  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and,  being  here  in 
Michigan,  and  knowing  that  my  words  will  not  go  eastward,  I 
am  willing  to  confess  that  the  fact  that  Michigan  sent  most  all 
of  its  soldiers  there  will,  perhaps,  account  for  the  bravery  and 
fidelity  of  the  army,  and  that  fact  alone,  in  a  measure,  had  its 
influence.  Michigan  certainly  did  a  great  thing  for  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  She  did  a  good  thing,  too,  for  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  although  she  did  not  send  a  great  many  men  there, 
but  at  an  early  period  in  the  war  Governor  Blair  from  this  State 
went  about  the  country  hunting  for  a  cavalry  leader.  He  had 
raised  in  this  state  a  regiment  of  men  who  were  to  act  as  cavalry- 
men, and  Governor  Blair  went  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  to 
find  a  man  to  command  them.  He  found  down  there  a  young 
man,  who  was  a  class-mate  of  mine  at  West  Point,  who  was  then 
performing  the  duties  of  quartermaster,  and,  through  some  pro- 
cess which  I  cannot  exactly  understand,  Governor  Blair  discov- 
ered in  this  young  man  a  great  future.  He  applied  for  him  and 
had  him  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  cavalry  regiment.  The 
young  man  soon  made  himself  pretty  well  known  to  his  regiment, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  to  his  brigade,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  longer  to  his  division,  in  a  few  weeks  longer  to  his  corps, 
and  but  a  few  months  had  elapsed  before  his  fighting  qualities 
were  well  known  and  his  qualities  as  a  soldier  were  well  known 
to  all  the  western  army,  and  not  eighteen  months  had  elapsed  be- 
fore his  name  was  spread  broadcast  all  over  the  Union,  and  to-day 
his  reputation  is  as  extended  as  the  English  language.  He  is 
known  all  over  the  world  as  one  of  the  greatest,  as  one  of  the 
most  gallant  soldiers  our  army,  or  any  other  army,  has  ever 
known.     I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  gallant  Phil.  Sheridan. 

If  the  State  of  Michigan  had  sent  to  the  Armv  of  the  Tennes- 
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see,  or  to  any  other  army,  one  luuuhecl  thousand  men  it  could  not 
have  done  more  for  the  Union  cause  than  it  did  when  it  took  <^al- 
lant  Phil.  Sheridan  out  of  the  quartermaster  department  and  made 
him  a  cavalry  leader. 

The  Army  of  the  Cimiberland  owes  something,  too,  to  Michi- 
gan. That  army  had  in  it  a  corps  which,  from  Chattanooga  to 
Atlanta  and  from  Atlanta  down  to  the  sea.  was  commanded  by  a 
Michigan  man,  a  gentleman  who  had  spent  all  his  best  years  here 
in  Detroit.  I  served  with  him  from  the  close  of  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  honored  in  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  he  was  honored  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
for  they  all  knew  him.  They  had  fought  by  his  side.  I  allude  to 
Alpheus  S.  Williams,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  your  Mayor 
to-night  words  which  indicate  that  he  was  as  well  appreciated 
here  at  home  as  he  was  among  his  fellow-soldiers. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  am  not  going  to  take  your  time  longer,  be- 
cause I  know  these  gentlemen  have  come  here  to  hear  from  some 
of  their  old  associates.  I  did  not  belong  to  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  T  have  no  right  to  take  the  time  of  this  Society,  so  I 
will  retire  and  make  way  for  others. 

The  remarks  of  General  Slocum  received  close  attention  and 
he  was  frequently  applauded. 

General  Clinton  B.  Fisk  was  then  called  for,  and  being  intro- 
duced by  the  President,  said: 

This  is  not  the  first  time  General  Sherman  has  given  me  a  good 
lift.  I  have  been  bursting  with  a  speech  all  the  evening,  but  I 
had  no  idea  I  should  be  asked  to  deliver  it. 

When  Governor  Luce  stood  before  you  I  was  astonished  at  his 
age.  It  seems  but  a  little  time  ago,  when  a  clerk  in  a  country 
store  in  Michigan,  I  used  to  cut  oft^his  calico  for  him  and  sheet- 
ing, and  he  and  I  together  would  roll  a  barrel  of  salt  into  his 
wagon,  which  he  would  take  off  to  his  home  in  Branch  county. 
And  now  he  is  a  Governor  and  I  am  not  a  Governor.  It  was 
but  a  little  time  ago  that  Colonel  Jacobson  had  as  much  hair  on 
his  head  as  I  have  now,  and  now  he  reads  this  magnificent  ora«' 
tion  behind  a  pair  of  glasses,  and  so  tempus  keeps  fugiting  with 
us  old  soldiers. 

General  Sherman  cannot  say  too  much  for  Michigan  soldiers. 
No  state   responded  with  a  greater  alacrity   to   the    call   to   arms 
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than  the  state  of  Michigan,  and  the  first  regiment  that  reported 
in  Washington  from  the  West  was  from  this  city  of  Detroit. 
What  gallant  fighting  the  ist  Michigan  did!  I  saw  some  of  it. 
I  happened  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  fellow-citizen 
with  General  Sherman  in  St.  Louis,  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace. 
Bye-and-bye  I  became  one  of  a  committee  from  St.  Louis  to  go 
down  to  Washington  to  tell  General  Scott  and  Mr.  Lincoln  how 
to  carry  on  the  war.  We  had  a  great  many  such  committees  in 
those  days.  We  arrived  in  Washington  about  the  time  McDow- 
ell was  fighting  at  Blackburn  Ford.  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  listening 
to  us  awhile,  said:  "I  am  glad  you  have  come.  Why  don't  vou 
go  right  down  to  the  front  and  help  Mac  out?"  and  we  said  we 
would  go.  1  ordered  my  letters  directed  to  Richmond  and  I 
ordered  my  haversack  to  Virginia.  I  arrived  in  the  ist  Michi- 
gan's camp  with  that  gallant  captain  of  the  ist  Michigan,  of 
Coldwater,  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  I  saw  that 
great  tumult  and  the  carriage  of  those  men;  in  fact,  I  made  the 
advance  on  Washington  with  them.  Accompanying  us  in  that 
retreat  was  Michigan's  great  senator,  Zachariah  Chandler — and 
Michigan  soldiers  or  any  soldier  from  any  state  in  the  Union 
never  had  a  better  friend  than  Zachariah  Chandler.  No  better 
heart  ever  throbbed  in  patriotic  bosom  than  in  the  breast  of  your 
great  senator. 

I  remember  the  dreadful  day  in  Washington,  that  lonelv, 
rainy  day  when  there  had  been  no  note  of  gladness.  Chandler 
said  to  me,  "let  us  go  and  find  the  ist  Michigan.  Let  us  organize 
a  dress  parade  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  with  what  is  left  of  them :" 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  1st  regiment  of  Michigan,  or  its  remnant, 
stood  there  in  dress  parade,  and  that  famous  band,  the  Detroit 
Light  Guard  band  I  think,  gave  us  the  first  note  of  music  along 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  all  through  Washington  there  was 
hope  in  twenty  minutes.  Michigan  soldiers  did  it.  The  notes  of 
the  Michigan  band  did  it  with  just  such  music  as  this  band  is 
giving  us  to-night. 

So  all  through  the  war  in  all  the  armies  marching  and  fighting 
there  were  the  Michigan  soldiers.  We  had  but  few  of  them  in 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  but  they  were  all  great  soldiers  — 
indeed,  everybody  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  a  great 
soldier;  everybody  knew  that— Jacobson  knows  it  very  well. 
What  demonstrated  our  greatness  down   there  and  the  greatness 
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of  all  the  Union  army  ?  Why,  the  utter  contest  and  overthrow 
of  the  adversary.  And  who  was  that  adversary  ?  The  great 
consolidated  people  of  the  Soutli  ;  for  within  four  months  of  the 
firing  on  Sumter,  the  South  stood  forth  a  complete  nation,  cov- 
ering more  territory  than  any  state  in  Europe  except  Russia,  well 
armed,  well  equipped,  united,  confident,  consolidated,  witli  mil- 
lions of  slaves  to  take  care  of  them,  who  had  fed  them  for  a  cen- 
tury in  peace,  and  to  take  care  of  ten  centuries  in  war  if  they 
would  be  frugal  ;  with  thousands  of  miles  of  sea  coast,  great 
navigable  rivers,  bayous,  quagmires  enough  to  bury  every  soldier 
of  the  North  out  of  sight.  We  marched  against  them,  marched 
into  the  almost  impenetrable  fastnesses  of  their  mountains,  crossed 
their  rivers — this  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  marching  all  the  way 
from  Belmont  to  Appomatox,  always  victorious,  and  if  ever  de- 
feated they  never  found  it  out.  Such  w^as  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee and  such  the  fight  they  fought.  Victorious  in  our  armies, 
courageous  in  the  smoke  and  flame  of  battle,  the  most  magnani- 
mous army  of  men  on  earth,  and  when  the  war  was  ended  and 
through  all  these  days  and  years  of  prosperity,  to  which  General 
Slocum  has  so  eloquently  alluded,  this  great  army  melted  away 
from  the  feats  of  arms  into  peace,  as  the  snows  melt  on  the 
mountain  side  in  Switzerland  and  the  green  grass  comes  up  al- 
most imperceptibly.  So  all  over  this  land  the  bravest  men  who 
drew  sword  in  battle  have  been  the  best,  the  most  industrious 
citizens  of  this  united  republic.  And  if  there  is  any  jDortion  of 
the  country  more  glad  than  the  other  at  the  outcome  of  the  war, 
it  is  the  South,  as  has  been  so  well  said  by  the  eloquent  orator  of 
the  evening.     They  have  had  enough  of  it. 

Falling  in  with  one  of  its  soldiers  the  other  day — one  of  its 
bravest  men,  one  of  its  best  statesmen,  he  said,  oh,  you  don't  know 
what  a  blessed  thing  you  did  for  us  down  here.  I  said,  well, 
maybe  we  may  come  again  some  day.  Oh,  he  said,  don't  think 
of  it.  We  shall  stand  by  you  in  the  future  shoulder  to  shoulder 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  promote  the  glory  of  our  united  re- 
public. Colonel  Jacobson  touched  the  key-note  of  the  whole 
subject.  It  was  free  speech  in  the  North,  slavery  in  the  South, 
and  when  they  came  together  slavery  went  down.  Ignorance 
was  of  course  defeated  by  the  spelling  books  of  the  North. 
Every  man  that  carried  a  musket  had  a  spelling  book  with  him, 
had  a  testament  in  his  pocket,  and  went  down  there  as  the  legions 
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of  Cromwell,  with  prayer  and  song,  and  sung  the  legions  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  -Einc  fcstc  Burg-  ist  luiser  Gott,"'  putting  our 
trust  in  the  God  that  gave  the  new  vSouth  a  civilization  for  which 
they  felt  exceedingly  grateful. 

I  must  not  stand  here  longer,  Mr.  President.  Many  of  our  dead 
speak  to  us  to-night,  and  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  over  us. 
That  great  soldier,  our  great  soldier — I  never  could  say  enougli 
for  him — we  mourn  to-day.  The  frosts  of  a  second  winter  have 
not  yet  come  since  he  ceased  this  life  and  entered  upon  the  life 
beyond.  We  all  mourn  the  death  of  John  A.  Logan,  the  greaiest 
soldier  that  was  developed  from  the  volunteer  forces.  But  he 
has  left  us  a  great  name;  what  a  great  legacy  to  that  mourning 
widow  and  his  children,  that  imperishable  fame  of  a  victorious, 
honest,  faithful  soldier  as  he  was.  We  mourn  the  greatest  of  all 
of  us,  who,  from  Mt.  McGregor,  exchanged  the  victories  of  earth 
for  the  glories  of  eternity.  And  how  the  hosts  are  gathering  up 
there  Mr.  President,  and  bye  and  bye  we  shall  all  pitch  our  tents 
and  bivouac  for  the  last  time.  God  made  us  true  soldiers  here  — 
soldiers  for  the  country,  soldiers  for  Him,  that  we  mav  have  a 
reunion  in  that  better  country  that  is  heavenly. 

General  Nathan  Goff  was  next  called  for;  he  was  introduced 
by  the  President,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee: 

I  feel  to-night  that  you  should  have  a  greater  one  than  I 
to  speak  to  you.  I  come  from  my  home  in  West  Virginia,  and  I 
come  from  that  land  that  your  eloquent  orator  alluded  to  to-night 
as  the  land  of  Berkeley.  I  lived  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
but  I  joined  the  boys  of  Michigan  in  carrying  your  starry  banner, 
and  therefore,  while  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, I  am  a  member  of  the  grand  army  of  the  Union,  and  I 
think,  Mr.  President,  that  that  entitles  me  to  comradeship  any- 
where. 

The  land  of  Berkeley,  wherein,  voung  as  I  was,  I  can  remembei" 
when  it  was  a  crime  to  teach  an  ignorant  human  being  to  read 
the  word  of  God;  that  land  to-night  is  blessed  with  the  grandest 
system  of  free  schools  that  God  Almighty's  sun  shines  upon. 
The  darkness  of  ignorance  has  been  dispelled,  and  education,  the 
wing  with  which  we  fly  to  heaven,  is  let  loose  in  the  land  by  the 
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gallant  boys  who  wore  the  blue  and   carried   the  starry  banner  of 
our  fathers. 

Now,  fellow  citizens  and  comrades,  in  these  grand  reunions  of 
our  grand  army,  reunions  indicating  that  we  have  met  before,  do 
we  pause  often  enough  to  think  of  those  who  are  not  here  to- 
night ?  They  went  forth  with  us  twenty  odd  years  ago.  They 
are  not  here  to-night.  They  went  forth  to  battle  with  you,  com- 
rades of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  but  they  came  not  back. 
They  gathered  from  all  sections.  They  left  home,  wife  and  chil- 
dren— all  ;  and  they  marched  down  into  the  valley  of  death.  In 
my  little  mountain  state,  on  the  hill  top  and  in  the  dale  the  graves 
of  your  dead  are  found.  And  so  they  lie.  They  have  been 
gathered  together  there  in  my  state  by  our  grand  government, 
and  the  flag  they  loved  so  well  in  life  floats  sentinel  over  them  in 
death.  But  can  we  say  that  those  who  do  not  meet  with  us  to- 
night have  died  in  vain  .?  The  beautiful  picture  which  has  been 
drawn  here  to-night  by  your  eloquent  orator  and  portrayed  by 
General  Slocum,  tells  you  that  they  have  not  died  in  vain. 

The  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  is  w^onderful,  especially  so 
in  my  country — wonderful  in  the  extreme.  The  change  even 
here  in  your  midst  is  grand  beyond  portrayal.  Why,  gentlemen, 
why,  comrades  of  the  grand  army,  these  men  of  whom  I  speak 
have  done  more  for  us,  more  for  civilization,  more  for  liberty, 
than  all  others,  for  they  gave  all  that  they  had  to  give— more  than 
we,  or  any,  or  all  of  us.  They  should  not,  when  the  roll  is  called, 
be  forgotten.  The  homes  here  in  Michigan  and  the  home  in  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia,  made  desolate  in  this  war,  are  thinking 
of  this  reunion;  thinking  of  the  men  who  meet  here  to-night; 
thinking  of  Grant,  the  old  commander,  and  thinking  of  the  boys 
who  went  out  with  him;  thinking  of  the  boys  who  fell  in  Geor- 
gia; thinking  of  the  boys  who  went  up  to  glory  at  Lookout 
Mountain,  and  of  the  men  that  went  down  to  death  with  Mc- 
Pherson;  thinking  of  the  men  who  fought  with  Logan;  thinking 
of  the  men  who  carried  their  banners  to  victory;  thinking  of  all 
of  the  brave  officers  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  So,  surely,  when  we  look 
over  this  land  and  see  this  wonderful  change,  we  realize  that  our 
comrades  have  not  died  in  vain. 

General  Alger  was  called  and  introduced  by  the  President, 
said: 
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I  am  always  being  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  The  gentlemen 
that  have  been  called  here  to-night  have  all  been  notified  that 
they  would  be  called  upon,  and  have  given  their  speeches  to  the 
press,  while  I  have  not  the  slightest  thought  I  should  be  called 
upon  to  say  a  word. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  be  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  A  year  ago  I  received 
a  telegram  concerning  your  coming  here,  and  I  think  I  tele- 
graphed General  Sherman  to  come  by  all  means;  and  if  the  peo- 
ple of  Detroit  have  made  3'ou  welcome,  have  made  you  glad  you 
came,  our  buckets  shall  be  full. 

There  are  some  things  about  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  which 
to  me  seem  unique.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  a  great  many 
wise  men  among  them.  They  always  bring  their  wives  with 
them,  and  whether  this  is  gotten  up  by  the  wives  or  officers  I 
can't  tell;  but  what  little  I  have  seen  of  them  here  to-day,  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  a  good  thing  that  their  wives  are  along;  not  es- 
pecially on  account  of  the  officers  or  members  of  this  association, 
but  it  is  a  good  thing  for  them  always.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  us 
to  look  upon  handsome  women,  the  handsome  wives  and  daugh- 
ters that  accompany  those  old  veterans  here  to  pay  us  a  visit  and 
do  us  the  honor  of  sojourning  a  short  time  among  us.  It  is  very 
natural  that  men  should  revere  the  army  whose  badge  they  wore 
above  all  others.  My  badge  is  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  and 
while  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  thinks  it  was  the  greatest  army 
in  the  world,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  proud  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  as  pi'oud  as  it  is  of  anything  else  in  the  world  ex- 
cept itself. 

We  heard  a  curious  story  about  your  great  leader  when  he  left 
Atlanta.  I  heard  an  old  soldier  say,  "  Old  Sherman  has  got  the 
big  head  now.  He  has  captured  Atlanta  and  he  thinks  he  can 
go  about  where  he  pleases,  and  he  has  started  out."  I  think 
General  Sherman  entertained  some  such  idea  himself.  He  started 
out.  What  great  sagacity  he  had!  He  caromed  on  Savannah 
and  a  few  other  places,  and  hurried  as  quickly  as  he  could  into 
the  arms  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  knew  when  he  got 
there  he  was  safe  and  all  right. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  will  detain  you  but  a  moment  longer. 
Those  who  know  me  know  I  am  no  speaker,  but  I  wish  to  say 
this,  that,  while  I  glory  in  your  great  leader  and   in   the  great 
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leaders  of  the  armies  that  made  up  his  grand  army,  we  must  all 
remember  that  among  these  great  men,  and  notwithstanding  these 
great  men,  these  victories  could  not  have  been  won  but  for  the 
million  and  a  half  of  private  soldiers  who  filled  the  ranks.  If 
there  are  any  men  in  this  world  entitled  to  the  greatest  considera- 
tion that  men  can  give,  it  was  those  men  who,  for  $13  a  month, 
enlisted  and  went  to  the  front,  their  names  hardly  known,  and 
they  died  along  the  line  of  battle,  never  to  be  remembered,  ex- 
cept to  be  marked  off  on  the  muster  roll,  and  if  there  are,  as  I  said, 
any  men  on  earth  that  deserve  our  greatest  love,  our  greatest  con- 
sideration and  all  the  warm  words  that  can  be  said  in  praise,  it  is 
the  men  of  the  rank  and  file.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  every 
officer,  it  was  the  experience  of  every  officer  during  the  war  and 
it  has  been  ever  since  the  war  closed,  that  letter  after  letter  has 
been  received  saying,  "  Can  you  give  me  any  information  con- 
cerning my  husband  or  my  boy?"  and  General  Sherman  and 
these  other  gallant  men  know  as  well  as  I  or  better  how  often 
we  have  tried  to  get  information  that  we  could  not  collect,  to  tell 
these  pleading  hearts  where  their  loved  ones  lie.  So,  I  say  here 
to-night,  that  if  all  the  words  of  praise  that  have  been  spoken  of 
the  leaders  of  the  army  were  given  to  the  rank  and  file,  we  should 
not  do  them  any  more  than  justice. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  members  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  as  a  resident  of  Michigan  I  wish  simply  to  add 
my  word  of  welcome  and  to  express  the  hope  that  your  stay 
among  us  may  be  pleasant,  and  if  you  find  yourselves  falling  short 
of  anything  "draw  on  us." 

Colonel  Henderson  was  next  called  for,  and  being  introduced 
by  the  President,  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Members  of 
THE  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 

I  have  enjoyed  myself  through  and  through.  I  have  en- 
joyed particularly  seeing  the  handsome  General  Alger,  and  I 
never  saw  a  good  looking  fellow  in  my  life  but  he  wanted  to  see 
all  the  good  looking  wives  in  his  town,  but  I  want  to  tell  the  hand- 
some gentleman  there  were  several  of  us  that  were  too  sharp  for 
him,  and  that  we  are  playing  a  lone  hand  the  best  we  know  how. 
I  suppose  the  good  people  of  Michigan  think  this  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  is  a  kind  of  mutual  admiration  socie- 
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ty,  and  sometimes  I  have  no  doubt  people  get  a  little  disgusted 
about  the  way  we  talk  of  the  things  we  have  accomplished,  and 
the  young  and  rising  generation  think  we  have  a  patent  in  our 
own  estimation  upon  patriotism,  and  upon  courage  and  upon  that 
nobility  that  symbolizes  the  conquering  soldier.  Well,  it  does 
seem  so,  but  it  is  not  so.  Now,  I  want  to  say,  for  one  member  of 
this  Society,  and  I  am  a  very  humble  one,  and  they  call  me  general 
— but  I  was  nothing  but  a  colonel — I  want  to  say  for  one  that  I 
believe  the  young  men — and  General  Alger  will  listen — and  the 
young  women  of  this  day  and  generation',  if  they  were  confronted 
with  a  necessity  like  that  which  confronted  us  from  '6i  to  '65 
would  meet  the  expectations  of  this  country  as  nobly  as  Grant, 
Sherman  and  every  private  soldier  did.  We  have  no  monopoly 
of  heroism  in  this  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  we 
do  not  claim  any — take  notice  evening  papers  of  Detroit,  to  have 
a  patent  for  courage  under  shoulder  straps.  No,  sir;  but  we  say 
this  to  the  brave  young  hearts  that  are  beating  all  around  us,  we 
say  this  to  the  noble  young  fellows  that  marched  up  your  streets 
to-day,  that  if  the  sad  hour  should  ever  come  when  you  must 
leave  home  to  the  tap  of  a  drum,  and  when  the  wars  are  over  that 
have  called  you  to  the  front  and  you  dare  look  around  with 
laughter  and  with  tears  and  with  empty  sleeves  or  other  wound, 
or  with  whitened  locks  or  bent  body  to  talk  over  the  camp-fire 
scenes  or  the  deadly  struggle,  I  know  that  the  generous  people 
around  you  will  say,  "  Men,  boys,  go  in;  God  bless  yota,  have  a 
good  time."  And  so  I  know  that  the  brave,  good,  generous  peo- 
ple of  Michigan  are  saying  to  us  together  as  we  are  here  to-night, 
to  the  halt,  to  the  lame — and,  yes,  to  the  blind — with  joy  who 
are  having  a  good  time  together,  that  they  will  credit  us  with  be- 
ing, not  the  sole  patriots  of  this  union,  but  with  having  simply 
gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  good  social  time. 
We  sometimes  meet  around  our  camp-fires  with  the  old  canopy  of 
'61-5  above  our  heads,  all  of  us,  different  ages,  of  different  condi- 
tions, soldiers  and  officers  altogether — yes,  I  may  be  like  cold  po- 
tatoes, warmed  up  a  little — and  we  get  pretty  moist  and  silly  and 
pretty  simple,  and  good,  sturdy  men  will  be  hugging  each  other, 
as  only  General  Alger  and  the  girls  should  do,  and  we  will  weep 
like  simple  ones,  but  God  even  won't  blush  at  us  and  the  stars  or 
moon  do  not  darken  at  our  simpleness.  The  biggest,  strongest 
man  should  weep,  for  simplicity  of  the  soul  is  the  richest  gift  any 
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man  can  inhent.  I  have  seen  this  grand  old  man  (Sherman)  in 
the  battle's  front— he  didn't,  for  I  was  nothing  but  a  lieutenant 
—and  I  have  seen  that  characteristic  which  is  peculiar  to  him 
manifest  itself,  and  it  is  that  which  lashes  him  now  most  strongly 
to  the  heart  of  this  Society. 

My  only  thought  in  speaking,  my  friends,  was  to  caution  you  not 
to  misunderstand  us,  as  we  take  our  annual  trip  somewhere  quiet- 
ly in  among  the  hearts  of  the  people,  to  be  silly  as  it  may  be 
termed,  but  I  know  that  the  state  that  sent  out  ninety  thousand 
arms  tJ  hold  our  flag  aloft,  did  not  need  even   this  caution  from 


me. 


The  President:— Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  have 
now  come  to  the  end  of  the  programme  placed  in  my  hands  by 
your  local  committee,  saving  the  music,  which  will  play  for  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  we  will  disburse. 

This  meeting  to-night  is  but  one  of  a  series.  We  generally 
take  two  days.  To-morrow  we  have  a  busy  day,  and  to-morrow 
night,  in  response  to  other  subjects,  speeches  will  be  made  by  other 
members  and  invited  guests. 

I  think  we  have  had  enough  speaking  to-night.  We  have  had 
three  hours  nearly,  and  I  will  therefore  detain  you  no  longer,  but 
I  wish  to  say  one  single  thing: 

As  our  orator  well  said,  we  fought  for  liberty.  Every  soldier 
in  this  land  has  a  right  to  make  a  society  of  his  own,  if  he  feels 
so  disposed.  Every  regiment  has  its  society,  every  brigade  has 
its  society;  every  division  has  its  society;  every  corps  de  armee, 
each  has  its  society;  and  if  the  officers  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  wish  to  make  a  society,  why  should  the  people 
find  fault  with  it?  It  was  made  by  the  best  men  we  had;  by 
Blair,  Wood  and  Logan  and  a  parcel  of  others,  whose  names  are 
recorded  in  our  book.  We  never  have  had  a  secret  meeting.  In 
the  bright  light  of  day  we  have  met  for  the  last  twenty-three 
years,  and  here  forsooth,  some  people  say  we  must  introduce  en- 
listed'men.  Our  society  is  large  enough  for  social  purposes.  It 
was  organized  for  social  purposes,  its  constitution  is  very  simple, 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  paragraphs,  and  I  think  every  one 
drawn  by  a  volunteer  officer  who  had  fought  four  years  and  who, 
like  Washington,  wanted  to  perpetuate  the  good  fellowship  be- 
tween us.  We  have  carried  it  out  for  twenty-two  years,  and  why 
disturb  us?    The  subject  has  been  discussed  time  and  again.    The 
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vote  has  been  taken,  and  it  was  decided  not  to  enlarge  it.  This 
society  has  a  right  to  its  own  rules,  and  it  enforces  them.  We  do 
not  object  to  others  forming  another  Army  of  the  Tennessee  Soci- 
ety, and  let  them  come  and  join  us  if  they  please,  and  if  we 
choose  so;  but  I  know  of  no  club  on  earth  that  does  not  reserve 
the  right  to  choose  its  own  membership.  I  give  my  consent  very 
freely  and  a  great  many  others,  but  some  of  them  think  no;  we  are 
all  right  as  we  are;  we  have  had  perfect  success;  we  have  been 
welcomed  everywhere,  and  have  never  had  any  trouble  at  all,  only 
occasionally  the  newspapers  pitch  into  us,  as  they  pitch  into 
everything,  and  they  sometimes  intrude  even  upon  the  domestic 
circle,  sometimes,  rarely.  They  are  welcome  to  our  Society  at  all 
times.  We  have  never  excluded  a  newspaper  reporter  or  any- 
body. Every  private  soldier  is  welcome.  We  are  subject  to 
attacks,  but  we  have  maintained  the  Society,  and  it  is  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  The  meeting  to-morrow,  at  ten,  is  public;  of 
course  it  is.  We  have  no  secret  meetings,  and  everybody  in 
Detroit  can  come  here  if  he  pleases.  I  don't  know  where  it  is  to 
be  held,  but  we  meet,  publicly,  at  ten  o'clock;  but  we  will  do  our 
own  business,  and  we  will  allow  no  outside  interference.  Now, 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  declare  this  meeting  adjourned. 
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Wright's  Opeka  House,  September  15,  1SS7. 

The  Society  assembled  as  per  adjournment  of  yesterday,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  who  said: 

The  first  business  of  the  meeting  is  to  read  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday.  The  secretary  will  proceed  to  read  the  record  of  that 
meeting. 

The  Secretary:— I  suppose  that  inasmuch  as  everybody  was 
here  yesterday  and  knows  what  the  proceedings  were,  it  would 
save  time  if  some  gentleman  would  move  that  the  reading  be 
dispensed  with. 

On  motion  of  General  Pearson, 

Resolved,  That  the  reading  of  the  Secretary's  record  of  pro- 
ceedings of  meeting  yesterday  be  dispensed  with. 

The  President: — The  next  business  in  order  will  be  the  receiv- 
ing of  the  reports  of  the  committees.  The  first  one  will  be  that 
of^the  time  and  place  of  our  next  annual  meeting.  Is  the  Chair- 
man present  and  ready  to  report? 

Captain  Lanstrum,  chairman  of  the  committee,  reported  as  fol- 
lows: 

Detroit,  Michigan,  September  15,  1887. 

We,  your  committee  appointed  to  select  place  and  time  for  our  next  annual 
reunion,  would   recommend   Toledo,  Ohio,  as  place;  time,  September    15th 

and  16th,  1888. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  E.  Lanstrum, 
Jos.   Stockton, 
H.   M.  Dresskr, 

Committee. 

The  President:— You  have  heard  the  report  of  your  committee 
on  time  and  place  of  our  next  annual  meeting.  The  adoption  of 
the  report,  of  course,  carries  the  selection.  All  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  report  will  say  aye. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President: — The  next  committee  in  order  is  that  to  name 
the  orator  for  the  next  meeting.  Is  that  committee  ready  to  re- 
port? 
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Captain  Everest: — Mr.  President,  as  chairman,  and  for  the 
committee,  I  report: 

The  committee  on  appointment  of  orator  would  respectfully  recommend 
that  Captain  Gilbert  A.  Pierce  be  elected  as  orator,  and  as  alternate.  General 
Smith  D.  Atkins. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

The  President: — The  next  business  in  order  will  be  the  annual 
election  of  officers.  Is  the  committee  ready  to  report;  The 
chairman  of  that  committee  does  not  seem  to  be  present  and  we 
will  pass  to  the  next  order  of  business.  The  next  committee  in 
order  is  the  one  appointed  last  year,  a  committee  of  five,  of  which 
General  Pearson  is  chairman,  for  the  selection  of  permanent 
headquarters  for  the  Society. 

General  Pearson :-^Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  written 
its  report,  which  I  now  present  and  will  read: 

Detroit,  Mich.,  September  15,  1S87. 
Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee: 

Your  committee  appointed  at  our  last  meeting  to  take  into  consideration 
and  report  to  this  meeting,  "  First.  The  securing  of  a  permanent  location 
as  headquarters  for  the  Society,  and  what  yearly  expense  t  will  likely  incur. 
Second.  The  advisability  of  holding  our  annual  meetings  at  such,  or  at  some 
other  permanent  location,"  have  the  honor  to  inake  the  following  report: 

The  subject  is  one  of  importance  to  the  Society,  and  its  consideration  and 
investigation  has  been  attended  with  some  difficulty.  In  order  to  make  a 
report  which  should,  as  far  as  possible,  voice  the  views  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  your  committee  deemed  it  advisable  to  obtain  from  the  members 
their  views  on  the  two  questions  embodied  in  the  resolution.  To  this  end,  a 
circular  was  prepared,  giving,  very  briefly,  a  portion  of  the  discussion  which 
took  place  when  the  resolution  was  introduced  at  Rock  Island  last  year.  The 
Recording  Secretary  had  this  circular  printed  and  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
Society,  requesting  its  return  to  the  committee  with  their  views  expressed 
thereon.  The  committee  have  received  replies  from  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty -five  (235)  of  the  members,  and  from  these  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  members  of  the  Society  that  a  permanent  headquarters  should  be 
established,  where  books,  relics,  banners,  photographs  of  members  and  other 
property  of  the  Society  can  be  properly  cared  for  and  preserved.  Your  com- 
mittee, therefore,  recommend  that  some  central  location  be  fixed,  and  a  suit- 
able room  be  rented  as  and  for  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  Society,  to 
remain  such  until  such  time  as  the  Society  shall  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all 
the  members  present   and   voting  at  any  regular  meeting  otherwise  direct. 
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The  expense  of  such   headquarters   not  to  exceed  three  hundred  (300)  dol- 
lars per  annum. 

Of  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  permanent  place  at  which  to  hold  our 
annual  meetings,  vour  committee  is  not  clear.  There  seems  to  be  among  our 
members  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  part  of  the  resolution,  and  the 
committee  deem  it  unwise  for  the  Society  at  present  to  select  any  city  where 
it  would  be  obliged  to  hold  its  annual  meetings. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.   N.  Pearson, 
'  .  E.  C.  Dawes, 

G.   M.  Dodge, 
W.  Q^  Grksham, 

Committee. 

The  President: — You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  committee. 
Any  remarks  will  be  in  order.  Are  you  ready  to  act  upon  tiie 
report. 

On  motion  of  General  Belknap, 

Resolved.,  That  the  report  of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

Major  Towne: — In  connection  with  the  report,  I  move  that 
Cincinnati  be  selected  as  the  place  for  permanent  headquarters. 

General  Pearson: — The  committee  did  not  understand  that  it 
was  within  its  province  to  designate  any  place,  but  reported  upon 
the  advisability  of  establishing  permanent  headquarters,  the  So- 
ciety to  decide  where  the  headquarters  should  be. 

Secretary: — What  officers  do  you  say  shall  have  charge  of  the 
matter?  Does  it  include  the  vice-presidents  and  other  officers  as 
well? 

■  General  Pearson: — No,  sir;  there  is  nothing  in  the  report  as  to 
who  shall  designate  the  place. 

Colonel  Dayton: — I  understand  you  personally  now  suggest 
the  officers.     What  officers  do  you  mean  by  that? 

General  Pearson: — No,  we  do  not  say  that;  simply  that  the  ex- 
pense shall  not  exceed  $300. 

The  President- — The  motion  now  before  us  is  that  Cincinnati 
be  selected  as  the  place  for  our  permanent  headquarters.  Remarks 
will  be  in  order. 

There  was  no  discussion  of  the  motion  of  Major  Towne,  and 
being  put  was  carried. 
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On  motion  of  General  Pearson, 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  our  Society,  resident  in  Cincin- 
nati, select  the  room  to  be  used  as  headquarters. 

The  President: — We  have  disposed  of  that  subject  completely. 
Is  the  committee  ready  to  report  on  the  subject  of  our  officers  for 
the  next  year?  General  Fisk,  I  think,  is  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  but  I  do  not  see  him  present.  In  the  meantime  we 
will  pass  to  the  next  committee.  » 

Colonel  Dawes: — I  wish  to  say  for  the  information  of  members, 
that  the  Ohio  Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion  have  tendered 
for  our  use  their  headquarters,  at  Cincinnati,  free  of  charge.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  President: — The  committee  appointed  will  take  that  mat- 
ter in  charge,  and  in  the  meantime  this  Society  recognizes  the 
courtesy  of  the  Ohio  Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  Is  the 
committee  on  General  Logan's  death  ready  to  report.^ 

General  Raum  stated  the  committee  ready  to  report,  and  pre- 
sented the  following: 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Society: 

The  committee  appointed  to  draft  and  submit  resolutions 
on  the  death  of  the  late  Major-General  John  A.  Logan,  beg  leave 
to  report  the  following: 

I. 
The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  deplores  the  death  of  their  late 
comrade  and  commander,  Major-General  John  A.  Logan.     At  this,  its  first, 
meeting  after  his  death,  it  takes  the  opportunity  to  spread  upon  its  records 
the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  both  as  a  citizen  and  a  soldier. 

II. 
This  Society  desires  to  emphasize  its  appreciation  of  General  Logan's 
qualities  as  a  soldier.  We,  therefore,  declare,  that  he  was  the  embodiment  of 
an  American  patriot,  and  is  universally  recognized  as  the  foremost  volunteer 
soldier  of  the  Utiion  army.  Entering  the  armj-  as  colonel  of  volunteers, 
without  special  military  training,  he  passed  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  Major-Gen- 
eral  and  became  the  commander,  in  the  field,  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
His  special  merit  is,  that  he  was  equal  to  every  emergency;  whether  com- 
manding a  regiment,  brigade,  division,  army  corps  or  the  grand  old  Army  of 
the  Tennessee — in  either  and  all  places,  his  success  was  the  evidence  of  his 
capabilities.  In  his  various  commands  his  ability,  fortitude,  courage  and  pa- 
triotism were  of  the  verv  highest  order. 
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III. 

This  Society  would  not  do  its  full  duty  if  it  did  not  attest  his  high  character 
and  reputation  as  a  statesman  and  citizen.  He  was  honest,  pains-taking  and 
industrious;  his  career  was  brilliant  and  conspicuous;  his  name  and  fame 
are  imperishable,  and  both  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  his 
countrymen. 

IV. 

This  Society  further  declares,  that  General  Logan  performed  an  act  of  he- 
roism— second  to  no  other — in  sustaining  President  Lincoln  in  his  policy  of  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  at  a  time  when  such  support  was  most 
needed;  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  one  of  the  crowning  glories  of  his  event* 
ful  life. 

V. 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society  it  would  be  fitting  that  a  suit- 
able statue  should  be  erected  at  the  National  Capital  in  some  public  place  to 
commemorate  the  great  services  in  war  and  peace  rendered  by  Major-General 
John  A.  Logan  to  the  country,  and  this  Society  proposes  to  co-operate  with 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  other  organizations,  and  citizens  in 
general,  in  raising  the  necessary  funds  and  securing  suitable  legislation  by 
Congress  to  accomplish  the  proposed  end.  Resolved,  therefore,  that  a  com- 
mittee of  five  be  appointed  for  the  above  purpose,  and  said  committee  is  hereby 
authorized  to  fill  vacancies  in  its  own  body,  to  appoint  other  committees  and 
to  co-operate  with  committees  appointed  by  other  organizations  or  bodies  of 
citizens,  to  raise  funds,  and  to  take  such  action  from  time  to  time  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  and  proper  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  General 
Logan  as  above  proposed. 

VI. 

We  extend  to  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Logan  and  her  family  the  sincere  sympathy 
of  this  Society  in  their  great  bereavement. 

vir. 

These  resolutions  shall  be  engrossed  and  a  copy  sent  by  the  Secretary  of 
this  Society  to  the  widow  and  family  of  the  deceased. 

Green  B.  Raum, 
M.  D.  Leggett, 
John  McNulta, 
D.  B.  Henderson, 
W.  H.  Calkins. 

The  President: — You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  committee; 
what  is  your  further  pleasure? 

Colonel  Brush: — I  hear  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  res- 
olution reported,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  probably  the  only  man  in 
this  house  that  knew  the  subject  of  this  resolution  as  long  as  I  did 
stands  before  you. 
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In  the  year  1S30  I  went  to  the  county  of  Jackson,  where  John 
A.  Logan  was  born.  I  was  intimate  with  the  family,  and  I  knew 
John  from  the  time  he  was  a  little  boy  like  this,  and  from  that 
tiiye  up.  While  it  is  not  necessar\'  for  me  to  make  a  speech  here 
eulogizing  him,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Society  that  always,  what- 
ever undertaking  he  had,  he  was  always  a  little  bit  in  advance  of 
the  crowd.  After  he  grew  to  manhood,  his  politics  did  not  agree 
with  mine,  but  he  was  active  and  not  backward  in  putting  forth 
his  views  and  having  them  carried  out  in  that  country;  and  I  say 
that  while  we  differed  from  the  time  he  went  into  politics,  as  poli- 
ticians, up  to  the  time  he  went  into  the  army,  there  was  never 
any  occasion  for  hard  feeling  or  anything  of  that  sort  between  us. 
While  I  opposed  the  views  of  John  A.  Logan  before  he  went 
into  the  army,  as  a  politician,  after  he  took  up  the  sword  there 
was  no  act  of  his,  and  I  was  a  close  observer  of  his  conduct  and 
with  him  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  of  which  I  could  say  he  was 
not  right  as  a  soldier.  I  will  not  make  other  remarks  in  regard  to 
him,  but  I  beg  leave  to  second  the  passage  of  the  resolutions. 

General  Leggett: — Mr.  President,  lam  most  heartily  in  favor  of 
that  portion  of  the  resolution  that  proposes  to  erect  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  General  Logan.  I  have  heard  a  suggestion  that 
it  might  be  a  bad  precedent;  that  others  might  feel  that  their 
friends  should  be  remembered  in  the  same  way.  Now,  there  are 
but  few  members  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  I  don't  know  of 
any  one  outside  of  the  commanders  who  at  that  time  commanded 
it,  that  there  would  be  that  feeling  in  reference  to  it;  that  is,  that 
the  Society  should  take  hold  of  it  and  be  responsible  for  a  fund 
for  erecting  a  monument. 

General  Logan's  position  was  unique.  It  differed  from  that  of 
any  other  general  officer  in  the  army.  Our  regular  army  men, 
who  were  educated  to  military  life  as  a  profession,  expected  to  do 
what  they  did  do.  Some  of  them  did  more  than  we  supposed  it 
was  possible  for  anybody  to  do,  but  we  expected  they  would  do 
all  in  their  power  to  save  the  government  in  its  hour  of  danger. 
We  did  not  look  to  civilians  so  much,  but  in  John  A.  Logan  we 
found  that  in  civil  life  he  was  fully  qualified  for  the  positions 
which  fell  in  his  hands  as  a  soldier.  It  made  no  difference  what 
the  command  was  or  what  the  position  was,  whether  it  was  a 
military  position  or  civil  position.  He  sometimes  occupied  a  po- 
sition more  civil  than  military,  3'ou  know;  but  in  every  position  he 
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always  filled  it  brimful!.  General  Logan  as  a  fighting  general  had 
qualities  that  were  unsurpassed.  We  had  no  general  officer, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  education  or  advantages,  that  excelled 
General  Logan  in  battle.  When  General  Grant  would  ride  down 
our  line  he  commanded  the  most  thorough  respect  and  confidence 
from  all  of  us,  and  it  was  the  same  when  General  Sherman  rode 
down  the  line.  But  when  General  Logan  rode  down  the  line, 
every  voice  was  heard  and  a  shout.  lie  seemed  to  have  a  power 
to  awaken  all  the  enthusiasm  that  was  in  the  troops,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  no  other  officer  in  our  army  seemed  to  possess.  He 
would  stir  up  the  blood  in  battle.  The  manner  in  which  he  sat 
his  horse,  the  manner  in  which  he  would  hold  his  hat — it  was 
usually  in  his  hand  if  he  had  it  at  all,  often  it  was  in  the  brush — 
seemed  to  have  the  power  to  call  out  of  the  men  every  particle  of 
fight  there  was  in  them.  I  recollect  well  at  Champion  Hill  he  had 
no  hat  on,  but  was  swinging  the  half  length  of  a  barrel  hoop. 

General  Logan  also  differed  from  the  rest  in  the  fact  that  as  a 
civilian  he  rose  to  the  highest  point  as  a  military  man.  I  recol- 
lect in  reading  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Grady,  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Societv  last 
winter,  that  he  spoke  of  the  future  of  America,  and  he  suggested 
that  the  Northwest  probably  to-day  possessed  nearer  the  type  of 
the  future  American  than  any  other  section  of  the  country.  You 
may  remember  how  he  analyzed  the  character.  He  thought  in 
Virginia  and  the  South  that  chivalry  was  the  predominating  char- 
acteristic, that  in  New  England  the  stern  character  of  the  pilgrim 
entered  into  its  composition,  and  both,  going  to  the  West  were 
commingled,  and  in  the  Northwest  we  had  the  chivalry  combined 
with  the  sternness  of  the  pilgrim.  I  could  not  keep  it  out  of  my 
mind  that  there  was  not  living  in  America  a  man  that  was  nearer 
the  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  Mr.  Grady's  future  American  than 
John  A.  Logan.  He  w^as  one  of  the  Prince  Ruperts  which  was 
referred  to  last  night,  with  all  his  chivalrous  feeling,  and  that 
army  never  had  in  it  one  single  knight  that  was  more  chivalrous 
than  was  John  A.  Logan.  That  old  Plymouth  Rock  was  never 
trod  by  a  Puritan  that  was  more  sternly  true  to  his  own  convic- 
tions of  what  was  right  than  was  John  A.  Logan. 

We  may  take  the  risk  of  subscribing  for  the  raising  of  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  General  Logan  without  ever  having  any 
fear  that  another  man  like  him  is  going  to  take  his  place  and  make 
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a  similar  demand  upon  us  in  our  day.  I  hope  the  resolution  will 
pass,  and  that  every  member  of  the  army  will  feel  himself  fully 
authorized  to  solicit  subscriptions  and  send  them  to  the  committee 
in  charge.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  feeling  all  over  the 
country,  even  among  those  who  were  never  in  the  army,  to  do 
something  to  aid  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  Logan. 

The  question  upon  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  resolutions 
was  then  put  to  vote  and  was  unanimously  carried. 

General  Atkins: — As  the  report  provides  for  a  committee  of 
five,  I  move  that  the  same  gentlemen  who  made  that  report  be 
appointed  the  committee. 

The  President: — I  believe  the  report  carries  with  it  the  propo- 
sition that  the  committee  shall  be  named  b}^  myself. 

General  Raum: — I  believe  not. 

The  President: — I  had  proposed  to  ajDpoint  identically  the  same 
men. 

General  Atkins: — I  take  great  pleasure  in  withdrawing  my 
suggestions. 

Captain  Tuttle: — I  wish  to  suggest  that  General  G.  M.  Dodge 
be  added  to  that  committee. 

The  President: — Is  it  to  be  a  committee  of  six? 

General  Henderson:- — To  relieve  the  situation,  I  would  ask 
leave  to  withdraw  my  name. 

General  Dodge: — I  was  a  brother  commander  with  him  during 
the  campaign  of  Atlanta,  and  while  sometimes  he  growled  at  me, 
I  never  had  to  ask  twice  for  assistance.  He  not  only  sent  his 
troops,  but  he  came  himself;  and  afterwards  in  civil  life,  when  he 
went  into  Congress  and  the  Senate,  I  had  sometimes  to  go  there 
myself  to  defend  the  properties  that  I  was  connected  with;  and 
I  might  ask  Logan  to  do  anything  that  was  honorable  and  right, 
and  he  would  stand  there  remembering  always  old  associations. 
But  when  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  asks  me  to  take  his  place,  I 
cannot  consent  to  it.  He  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  place  from  which  we  expect  aid  in  erecting  this 
monument;  and  it  is  more  proper  that  he  should  remain  on  the 
committee,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can. 

The  President: — I  so  understand   that  every   member  of  the 
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Society  will  give  all  the  assistance  in  his  power;  but,  of  course, 
we  must  have  an  agent  between  the  other  Societies,  ourselves 
and  Congress,  and  this  committee  that  has  just  reported  is  so  well 
calculated  to  perform  its  work,  that  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for 
making  a  change. 

Captain  Tuttle: — With  the  leave  of  the  Society,  I  will  with- 
draw my  motion. 

The  President: — The  motion  is  withdrawn,  and  I  will  name 
the  members  of  the  committee,  and  take  the  action  of  the  meet- 
ing on  it.  I  therefore  name  for  your  approval  the  same  commit- 
tee that  have  had  charge  of  the  subject  up  to  this  moment;  Gen- 
eral Raum,  General  Henderson,  General  McNulta,  General  Leg- 
gett,  General  Calkins.  If  that  committee  be  satisfactory  to  you, 
1  would  ask  you  to  endorse  it. 

The  appointment  of  the  committee  was  concurred  in. 

The  President: — That  committee  can  take  charge  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  can  call  upon  any  member  of  the  Society  to  aid 
them.  The  next  business  in  order  will  be  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  election  of  officers  for  the  next  year. 

General  Fisk: — The  committee  on  nomination  of  officers  beg 
leave  to  report  that  they  have  selected  the  following  list:  For 
President — why,  who? 

A  Voice: — Sherman. 

General  Fisk: — T  was  talking  with  a  lady  from  Atlanta  the 
other  day  about  old  times,  she  being  a  resident  of  the  South  dur- 
ing those  hot  days,  and  she  was  canvassing  the  qualities  of  many 
of  the  officers,  and  I  said  to  her,  "What  do  you  think  of  Sher- 
man?" "Oh,"  she  said,  "  Sherman  was  a  very  nice  soldier,  but 
she  thought  though  that  he  was  a  little  careless  with  the  use  of 
fire"  For  President,  William  T.  Sherman — and  knowing  how 
careful  Sherman  is  about  the  forces  around  him,  we  have  selected 
a  very  choice  lot  to  place  with  him. 
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PRESIDENT, 

General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS, 

General  O.  M.  Poe. 
Colonel  Augustus   [acobson. 
Major  W.  H.  Calkins. 
Colonel  W.  J.  Landrum. 
Major  A.J.  Harding. 
Surgeon  J.  W.  Bond. 
Captain  J.  D.  Fegan. 
Captain  Geo.  Heafford. 
Captain  John  Crane. 
Colonel  Frank  Lynch. 
Major  W.  E.  Ware. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  C.  Fisk. 

RECORDING    SECRETARY, 

Colonel  L.  M.  Dayton. 

CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY, 

General  A.  Hickenlooper. 

TREASURER, 

Major-General  M.  F.  Force. 

Which  the  committee  most  respectfully  request  shall  be  ap. 
proved. 

On  motion  of  General  Walcutt, 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  committee  on  selection  of  offi- 
cers be  adopted. 

Captain  Tuttle: — I  desire  to  present  the  follow^ing  preamble 
and  resolution: 

Whereas,  The  present  reunion  has  been  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and  in  every  way  successful  ever  held  by  our  Society 
and,  inasmuch  as  this  fact  is  very  largely  due  to  the  local  com- 
mittees and  to  unequaled  hospitality  of  the  good  and  loyal  citi- 
zens of  this  beautiful  city  of  Detroit  who  have  spared  no  expense 
either  of  time,  labor  or  money  in  the  elaborate  decoration  of  their 
public  buildings  and  private  residences  in  order  to  emphasize  their 
welcome  to  the  old  soldiers;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  our  heartiest  thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby  for- 
mally tendered  to  the  citizens  of  Detroit  for  their  splendid  enter- 
tainment of  our  Society  at  this,  its  twentieth  annual  reunion. 
The  memory  of  it  will  ever  remain  fresh  in  our  hearts,  indicating 
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to  us  and  to  all  men  that  the  achievements  of  that  great  arnn-, 
whose  representatives  we  are,  are  yet  appreciated  b}'  our  fellow- 
citizens,  though  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  the 
survivors  of  that  army  retinned  to  the  pursuits  of  civil  life. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  tendered  to  tlie 
most  efficient  local  committees  who  have  in  charge  matters  per- 
taining to  our  reunion,  to  whom  the  greatest  credit  is  due  for  our 
most  enjoyable  meeting. 

General  Leggett: — Mr.  President  and  Comrades:  If  it  is  in 
order,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  these  resolutions.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  I  shall  most  heartily  endorse  the  resolution;  but 
I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  addition  to  what  our  President  said  last 
evening  before  closing.  I  notice  many  of  the  citizens  are  at  this 
meeting  this  morning,  and  I  want  to  say,  what  I  have  to  sav, 
for  the  citizens  rather  than  for  the  Society.  Some  criticisms  have 
appeared  in  the  papers  stating  that  we  regard  ourselves  as  '■'•far 
excellG)ice^''  a  little  above  the  ordinary  run  of  soldiers;  that  this 
was  a  society  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and 
not  of  the  whole  army.  Now,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  citizens  of 
Detroit  who  have  treated  us  so  generously,  so  magnanimouslv, 
that  this  Society  is  not  correctly  spoken  of  in  some  of  the  papers. 
The  members  of  the  Society  have  never  regarded  themselves  as 
superior  to  the  privates  in  any  sense.  We  are,  I  think,  every 
member  of  this  association,  also  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic;  and  we  regard  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic as  above  and  superior  to  any  organization  of  the  soldier  ele- 
ment in  the  country.  [Applause.]  The  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
was  peculiar,  j^erhaps,  during  the  war  in  this  respect;  that  is,  it  dif- 
fered from  the  other  armies  in  the  fact  that  there  was  always  among 
the  officers  a  good  friendly  feeling.  We  had  no  bickerings,  no 
jealousies,  no  quarrels,  and  there  was  no  disposition  to  pull  each 
other  down;  but  there  was  always  a  disposition  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  lift  their  comrades  up.  [Applause.]  When  an  officer 
was  promoted,  it  mattered  not  where  he  was  nor  who  he  was,  or 
under  what  circumstances  it  happened,  we  always  gave  him  the 
hand  of  congratulation  upon  his  good  luck  in  his  promotion,  and 
we  were  gratified  over  it.  If  he  was  over  us  we  took  our  posi- 
tions under  him  as  cheerfully  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  our  own 
number.  That  was  always  the  feeling.  The  result  was,  it  knitted 
us   together   very    closely;  and   when  we   began  to  hear  that  the 
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war  was  at  an  end  after  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox 
and  the  surrender  of  Johnston  at  Raleigh,  we  saw  the  end  was 
coming;  and  wlien  the  fact  became  apparent  that  we  shou.d  be 
separated,  a  meeting  of  the  ofticers  was  called  together  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  that  friendly  feeling  that  had  grown  up 
among  us  during  the  four  years'  struggle.  It  had  no  other  object 
in  view  than  to  cement  that  friendship.  It  was  not  because  we 
felt  ourselves  better  than  the  common  soldiers;  we  knew  we 
were  not  better.  We  knew  it  was  often  the  merest  circumstance 
of  good  luck  that  put  straps  on  our  shoulders  rather  than  on  the 
shoulders  of  others.  We  had  hundreds,  we  had  thousands  of 
men  in  our  ranks  who  were  well  worthy  to  have  stars  upon  their 
shoulders  instead  of  carrying  a  musket  there.  [Applause.]  We 
recognixe  that  fact  all  the  way  through,  and  we  often  witnessed 
deeds  of  heroism,  wisdom  and  shrewdness,  and  of  real  strategy 
on  the  part  of  privates  that  was  astonishing  to  us,  knowing  them 
as  we  did  all  the  way  through.  But  our  relations  had  not  been 
such  as  to  make  us  intimately  acquainted  with  them.  We  had 
not  become  personally  acquainted  with  them  to  the  extent  we 
had  with  the  officers,  and  hence  the  personal  frientlships  that  ex- 
isted between  us  had  not  grown  up  between  us  and  them. 
There  was  not  the  cause  for  perpetuating  that  friendship. 

But  it  was  a  great  work,  the  idea  of  the  organization  of  this 
Society,  and  its  history  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the 
movement.  If  we  had  included  the  whole  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see, we  should  have  always  been  sun-ounded  by  a  great  number 
of  those  who  would  have  been  sti^angers  to  each  other;  but  as  it  is, 
when  we  meet  each  other  we  are  always  acquainted,  and  we  have 
thus  continued  to  meet,  although  our  number  is  growing  less 
every  year.  We  have  enjoyed  this  meeting  and  they  are  grow- 
ing more  enjoyable;  and  I  hope  our  citizens  here  will  correct  any 
misapprehensions  they  have  that  we  believe  ourselves  better  than 
others. 

One  of  the  papers  said  it  was  an  organization  of  dudes. 
[Laughter.]  General  Grant  was  a  member  of  our  organization; 
not  much  of  a  dude.  General  Sheridan;  a  pretty  good  specimen 
of  a  dude.  General  Sherman  has  been  a  member  since  its  organi- 
zation, and  he  is  not  much  of  a  dude.  General  Logan  is  a  mem- 
ber of  our  organization,  and  who  ever  thought  of  calling  General 
Loo-an  a  dude?     I  might  go  on  and  enumerate  ever\    member  of 
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the  oro-anization  from  beginning  to  end  and  there  is  not  a  dude 
among  them.  Dudes  do  not  acquire  scars,  and  you  will  find 
most  of  these  veterans  are  marked  with  scars.  You  do  not  find 
them  upon  the  arms  or  breasts  of  dudes. 

General  Fisk: — I  do  not  think  the  newspapers  understand  about 
the  dudes.  I  have  this  suggestion  to  make  with  reference  to  the 
subject  of  dudes,  that  whatever  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  set 
out  to  do,  why,  they  "  dooed  "  it. 

General  Leggett:— I  accept  the  suggestion. 

Colonel  Atkins:— There  is  sitting  by  my  side  a  private  soldier 
of  the  iVrmy  of  the  Tennessee,  and  he  said  to  me,  while  General 
Leggett  was  talking,  that  while  the  private  soldiers  were  not  ad- 
mitted as  members  they  had  this  advantage  over  the  members 
themselves,  they  could  come  to  all  the  meetings,  enjoy  everything 
that  any  of  us  did  and  have  nothing  to  pay. 

General  Henderson: — A  few  words  on  the  resolution,  and  I  will 
not  occupy  but  half  a  minute.  The  papers  referred  to,  I  will  say, 
do  not  represent  even  the  sentiment  of  their  readers  in  this  city, 
and  I  dismiss  that  subject  with  that  remark. 

As  to  the  resolutions  under  consideration,  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is  with  the  rest  of  the  Society,  but  I  know  a  friend  from  the 
expression  of  his  face.  When  I  was  a  green  boy  going  through 
a  big  city  trying  to  find  my  way,  I  would  wait  until  I  saw  the 
right  kind  of  a  face  come  along;  and  when  I  saw  a  face  filled  with 
ki'Iidness  that  indicated  good  digestion,  I  would  halt  him  and  make 
the  inquiry,  and  I  was  never  fooled  yet.  So,  the  members  of  this 
Society  know  the  qualities  and  companionship  of  the  dwellers  in 
a  city  the  moment  we  enter  it,  and  the  city  of  Detroit  has  smiled 
all  over  upon  us.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  color  of  the 
brick  or  of  the  rock  that  enters  into  the  buildings,  for  the  bunting 
and  loving  tokens  that  hang  out  to  us.  We  go  about,  and  their 
hats  are  off  and  their  hands  are  open.  Their  fathers,  their  youths 
and  their  daughters  are  with  us  all  the  time,  God  bless  them,  and 
never  has  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  had  better 
cause  to  express  sincerely  its  judgment  than  it  will  have,  when 
they  say  aye  to  the  resolution  offered  by  my  friend. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 
General  Belknap:— I  desire  to  mike  an   announcement  in  the 
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absence  of  General  Hickenlooper.  Since  our  last  meeting  two 
prominent  members  of  this  Society  from  Iowa  have  died;  General 
E.  W.  Rice,  a  member  of  the  Society  from  its  organization,  and  I 
believe  a  division  commander,  and  John  M.  Hendrick,  brevet 
brigadier-general,  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  who  died  last  October. 
Both  were  constant  attendants  upon  our  meetings,  and  I  am  sure 
the  members  of  this  Society  will  honor  and  revere  their  memory, 
as  they  do  the  memory  of  all  soldiers,  and  as  it  is  revered  by  the 
soldiers  of  their  state. 

The  President: — Has  any  one  taken  the  precaution  of  calling 
the  attention  of  their  friends  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  sending 
to  the  secretary  an  epitome  of  their  lives,  that  it  may  go  upon 
the  records? 

General  Belknaji; — I  gave  them  to  General  Hickenlooper  in 
both  cases. 

The  President: — If  there  be  no  other  current  business,  I  will 
invite  Colonel  Calkins  to  read  a  paper  that  he  has  prepared  at 
my  suggestion. 

General  Raum: — Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  announce  to  the 
committee  appointed  upon  the  statue  of  General  Logan,  that 
there  will  be  a  meeting  of  that  committee  in  room  I3  of  the  Rus- 
sell House  immediately  after  the  adjournment. 

Colonel  Calkins: — Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  honored  president  of  this  Society,  saying  he  desired  me  to 
prepare  a  paper  to  read  at  this  meeting,  announcing  the  subject 
to  me.  I  then  wrote  what  I  thought  to  be  a  most  magnificent 
paper  on  the  subject,  and  submitted  it  to  two  or  three  comrades. 
They  said  it  was  not  worth  a  cent,  and  I  tore  it  up.  Then  I 
wrote  another  one  and  submitted  that  to  some  of  my  best  friends, 
and  they  said  it  wouldn't  do.  Then  I  wrote  the  third  one,  and  I 
have  not  submitted  it  to  anybody,  and  I  don't  intend  to,  until  I 
submit  it  to  you.  The  president  told  me  I  must  write  upon  the 
conflict  of  opinions  preceding  the  war.  In  my  investigations 
upon  that  subject  I  have  read  a  great  many  pages,  and  I  confess 
I  came  across  something  new,  although  I  thought  I  was  pretty 
well  posted;  and  while  I  have  been  compelled  to  compress  what 
I  have  to  say  within  the  period  of  thirty  minutes,  I  find  that  the 
president  this  morning  extends   the   time.     I  shall   leave  off"  the 
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peroration,  and  shall  commence  at  the  point  within  your  recollec- 
tion and  within  all  of  vour  reading — at  the  point  of  the  formation 
of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

CONFLICT  OF  OPINION. 

Standing  as  we  do  to-day  upon  an  intellectual  eminence  thrown 
up  by  the  accretions  of  time,  and  looking  back  over  one  hundred 
years  of  national  existence,  we  can  see  the  monuments  and  mile- 
stones, as  well  as  the  wrecks  and  ruins,  which  have  been  built 
and  wrought  by  the  conflicts  of  opinion.  Sometimes  like  the 
storm  they  have  left  in  their  pathway  the  wreck  of  fortune  and 
family,  the  wrecked  ruins  of  home  and  state;  and  in  other  instances 
they  have  built  monuments  which  are  as  imperishable  as  the  truths 
of  history  and  the  foundations  of  republics. 

Opinion  rules  the  world.  It  has  always  done  so;  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  while  the  world  stands.  It  was  said  by  James  A. 
Garfield  that  opinion  upon  religious,  philosophical,  scientific  and 
political  subjects,  "travel  like  a  storm  with  a  common  center." 
The  nucleus  of  thought  is  always  intense;  and  from  it  radiate 
many  minor  issues  which  are  but  the  evidences  of  the  central 
point. 

The  United  States  government  was  the  oflfspring  of  conflicting 
opinions.  It  is  the  result  of  a  warfare  waged  on  the  one  hand  to 
sustain  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  rule — and  on  the  other  hand 
the  absolute  right  of  the  people  to  rule  themselves. 

For  centuries  before  the  United  States  became  a  nation,  the 
same  conflict  had  been  raging  in  all  the  monarchies  of  the  Old 
World.  Sometimes  it  exhibited  itself  in  rebellion  against  the 
sovereign,  and  at  other  times  by  the  slower  but  surer  processes 
of  intellectual  development. 

The  motive,  which  spurred  Voltaire  to  compose  and  print  many 
of  his  best  works,  was  to  educate  the  people  of  France  against  the 
abuses  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  It  has  usually  happened,  how- 
ever, that  when  a  division  of  thought  between  people  of  the  same 
nation  arises,  and  there  is  no  arbiter  in  the  civil  processes  to  quiet 
public  judgment,  a  resort  is  had  to  that  greatest  of  tribunals — a 
conflict  of  arms. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  contending  armies  confront  each 
Other  only  after  all  means  of  peaceable   arbitration  have  been 
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exhausted.  The  arbitrament  of  the  sword  is  the  final  and  last 
earthly  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  rational  controversies. 

I  shall  confine  m3'self  in  this  discussion  to  those  conflicts  which 
preceded  the  late  great  rebellion  in  this  country,  and  while  we 
are  not  yet  far  enough  away  from  some  of  the  exciting  causes 
which  led  to  the  war,  I  shall  try  to  state  fairly  the  contentions  of 
the  leaders  of  those  days,  and  the  reasons  which  were  given  bv 
them   for  maintaining  their  respective  theories  before  the  people- 

At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  there  was  much  less  har- 
mony among  the  fathers  of  our  country  than  we  at  this  day  are 
willing  to  admit.  It  is  true  they  had  succeeded  in  throwing  off 
their  allegience  to  Great  Britain,  but  this  did  not  give  them  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own.  It  is  true  the  central  thought  for  whicli 
they  had  fought  was  that  of  self-government  and  individual  lib- 
erty. But  the  question  was  *how  they  should  associate  them- 
selves together  as  a  nation  for  mutual  protection,  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  those  duties  whicli  rest  upon  independent  sovereign- 
ties. The  divergence  of  sentiment  among  the  revolutionary  pat- 
riots was  so  great  that  it  came  near  disrupting  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  different  colonies  before  a  central  government 
could  be  formed.  It  required  the  best  eff'orts  of  the  greatest  men 
of  those  times  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  opinions  then  extant, 
and  bring  harmony  out  of  the  chaotic  condition  in  which  the  peo- 
ple found  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  successful  revolution. 

Some  favored  a  pure  democracy,  others  again  favored  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  government,  and  still  another  portion  favored 
a  strong  central  government  with  a  responsible  head — a  govern- 
ment with  power  enough  to  deal  with  all  subjects  which  might 
arise  in  the  future. 

It  is  strongly  maintained  by  some  l»hat  wdiile  Washington 
refused  a  crown  he  favored  this  latter  form  of  government. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  undeniable  that  Alexander  Hamilton, 
one  of  the  greatest  minds  among  the  Revolutionary  patriots,  was 
a  strong  centralizationist.  As  earl}'  as  17S7  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  delegates  from  New  York  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion which  framed  our  present  National  Constitution.  In  that 
body  there  were  two  projects  presented  to  take  the  place  of  the 
articles  of  confederation  under  which  the  colonies  were  then  act- 
ing. One  was  known  as  the  "Virginia  plan,"  which  contem- 
plated the  formation  of  a  national  government  with  an  executive, 
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legislature  and  judiciarv  of  its  own;  the  other  was  known   as   the 
"  New  Jersey  plan,"  which  was,  in  short,  the  continuation  of  the 
then  existing  confederation  with  a  few  amendments.    These  were 
the  only  two  crystalized  plans  which  were  suhmitted  to  that  con- 
vention.    Alexander  Hamilton,  however,  being  an  extreme  feder- 
aHst   advocated  a  plan  which  he  outlined  to  the  convention  in   a 
speech,   but  which   he  did  not  present  in  any  other  substantive 
form.     It  embraced  the  idea  of  an  assembly  to  be  elected  by   the 
people  for  three  years;  a  senate  to  be  chosen  by  electors  elected 
by  the  people  to  hold  office  during  good  behaviour;  a  governor  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  negative 
powers  on  all  subjects  of  legislation,  and  in  whom  was  vested  the 
right  to  appoint  all  state  officers  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
se'nate.     The  senate  was  to  be  the  seat  of  power.     The  rest  of  his 
scheme  was  bottomed  upon  the  idea  of  a  national  government,  so 
strong  and  powerful  as  to  create  an  interest  in  its  support  corres- 
pondtng  with  its  territorial  limits,  and  made  to   counter-balance 
the  importance  of  the  state  governments  and  to  reduce  them  to 
subordinate  places.     He  had  a  strong  following  in  that  illustrious 
convention,  but  not  strong  enough  to  engraft  his  ideas   into  the 
organic  law,  which  it  was  proposed  to  submit  to  the  states.     He 
and  his  friends  finding  thev  could  not  prevail,  adopted   the  Vir- 
ginia plan  as  the  next  best  thing.     Without  following  the  history 
of  the  adoption   of  this  constitution  in  its  details,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  combined  influence  of  the  federalists  and   the   con- 
servative national  unionists  succeeded  in  having  it  adopted  by  the 

sttitcs. 

Pausing  here  for  the  moment,  I  desire  in  the  next  place  to  lay 
down  alongside  of  Hamilton's  plan  the  ideas  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
respecting  the  powers  to  be  given  to  the  United  ^States  as  a  nation. 
His  theory  of  government  was  that  of  restriction  and  confined 
limits  He  believed  that  the  world  was  governed  too  much,  and 
was  consequently  in  favor  of  the  free  development  and  exercise 
of  power  by  the  people,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  good 
order  of  society.  He  opposed  strong  governments,  and  his  aim 
was  to  overthrow  the  dominition  of  the  ruling  classes  and  in  a 
corresponding  degree  raise  up  the  views  of  the  people  as  the 
standard  of  governmental  action.  He  fought  for  this  restricted 
richt  with  persistent  energy,  and  even  after  the  adoption  of  the 
pi'esent  constitution  by  the  states  he  sought  to  engraft  his   views 
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upon  it  by  giving  it  a  construction  iavorable  to  his  idea.  Imme- 
diately after  the  adoption  if  the  constitution  and  during  Wash- 
ington's administration,  he  first  funding  law  was  passed  b\  Con- 
gress,  and  was  followed  by  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts  by 
the  United  States  Bank  in  spite  of  lefferson's  protest  of  the  un- 
constitutionality of  those  measures..  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
notwithstanding  Jefferson  was  in  the  cabinet  of  Washington  the 
Hamiltonian  construction  was  adopted  and  carried  out  during  the 
first  two  administrations  under  the  new  constitution.  So  persist- 
ent, however,  was  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  advocacy  of  his  plans  that 
when  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  he  discarded 
the  stately  forms  and  ceremonies  which  had  surrounded  the  pre- 
ceding administrations,  and  sent  his  first  official  message  to  Con- 
gress by  an  unofficial  hand  to  avoid  the  customary  perfunctory 
style  which  had  been  instituted  by  his  predecessors.  He  never 
could  rid  himself  of  the  idea  that  Hamilton  wished  to  create  a 
monarchv  in  America;  and  he  carried  his  phantom  of  democratic 
principles  to  such  an  excess  that  it  called  down  upon  him  the 
criticisms  of  the  liberal  minded  people  of  other  nations  who 
visited  this  country  during  his  administration.  The  letters  of 
Thomas  Moore,  written  from  this  country  during  those  times, 
illustrate  the  contempt  which  English  gentlemen  had  for  the 
democratic  ways  of  conducting  official  business  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son assumed  during  his  occupancy  of  the  Presidential  chair. 

In  short,  Alexander  Hamilton  was  in  favor  of  a  strong,  central 
government,  a  responsible  head  with  power  enough  to  reach  out 
over  the  entire  nation,  and  suppress  seditions  and  insurrections  in 
their  incipiency,  and  to  make  state  governments  subservient  to 
this  general  idea.  While  Thomas  Jefferson  was  in  favor  of  dif- 
fusing this  power  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Nation 
and  reposing  it  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  states, 
and  restricting  the  power  of  the  general  government  in  well- 
defined  channels,  and  drawing  the  line  of  demarkation  so  severe 
that  there  could  be  no  approach  to  tyranny  and  oppression  by  a 
centralized  government. 

Thus  the  Republic  was  launched  by  two  conflicting  and  oppos- 
ing theories  almost  immediately  after  the  adoption  of  our   consti- 
tution.     It  is  curious  to  note  the  rise  and  fall,  the  ebb  and  flow,  of 
these  conflicts  through  the  first  two  decades  of  our  national   ex 
istence.     A   discussion   of  them   entered   into  almost  every   bill 
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brought  forward  =11  the  Congress  of  the  Gnited  States,  looking  to 
the  promotion  of  the  ueiic-ial  welfare  of  the  oeople.  The  lefler- 
sonian  party  were  vigilant  in  denouncing  any  measure  which 
encroached  upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  as  thcv  con- 
strued the  constitution.  Whilst  on  the  oilier  Jiaiid,  the  Hamiltcui 
school  of  politicians  were  constantly  seeking  to  aggrandi/e  .-he 
government  by  the  assertion  of  power  through  sedition  and  libel 
laws,  and  the  erection  of  national  banks  and  other  powers  ordi- 
narily exercised  by  strong  governments. 

When  the  questions  passed  away,  which  called  forth  these  pro- 
tests against  what  the  Jetiersonian  school  called  the  aggressions 
of  the  government,  and  when  Jefferson  retired  from  power  anil 
no  longer  attempted  to  sway  public  opinion,  the  followers  of 
these  respective  schools  were  not  slow  to  apply  the  doctrines 
taught  by  these  leaders  to  the  governmental  questions,  which 
arose  during  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  state.  With- 
out particularizing  the  very  many  minor  questions  which  called 
forth  protests  from  one  side  and  denunciations  from  the  other, 
we  may  pause  to  notice  when  and  by  whom  the  Jeffersonian 
theory  was  put  to  the  severest  test  after  the  personal  influence  of 
Hamilton  and  Jeft'erson  had  ceased. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  taritT  laws  of  1S3S  and  iS^3 
called  forth  the  next  great  struggle  over  the  doctrine  of  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  state.  Up  to  this  period,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
of  South  Carolina,  had  become  and  was  a  popular  leader,  and  was 
the  idol  of  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  because  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  was  friendly  to  the  broad  national  view  of  not  only 
the  tariff  question,  but  of  others  which  engrossed  the  popular 
mind  at  that  time.  Having  been  disappointed  in  his  ambitions, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  and  from 
being  charged  with  being  too  national  soon  fell  under  the  accusa- 
tion of  pusliing  the  doctrine  of  state  rights  to  extremes.  This 
change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Calhoun  came  about  by  reason 
of  the  two  conflicting  conditions  w' hich  then  existed  in  the  United 
States — that  of  slavery  and  freedom.  Mr.  Calhoun's  section  of 
the  country  was  intensely  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  slavery. 
The  discovery  of  the  cotton-gin  had  brought  a  new  era  to  the 
South.  Before  that  invention  a  negro  woman  of  full  age  could 
separate  but  a  pound  or  two  of  cotton  from  the  seed  in  a  day;  and 
the  raising  of  that  staple  article  as  an  article  of  remunerative  com- 
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merce  was  seriously  threatened.  The  cotton-gin  changed  all  this, 
and  the  South  suddenly  became  one  vast  plantation  of  cotton- 
fields.  The  markets  for  this  cotton  were  largely  in  England  and 
older  countries.  The  toil  that  produced  it  was  slave  labor  and 
comparatively  cheap.  The  institution  of  slavery  was  antagonistic 
to  free  labor.  Slave  labor  was  suited  for  the  production  of  the 
raw  material,  but  entirely  unsuited  to  the  manufacture  of  that 
staple  article  into  clothing.  Slavery  shut  out  the  importation  of 
skilled  workmen  in  the  territory  where  it  existed.  New  England 
was  the  only  locality  in  the  United  States  where  the  raw  cotton 
could  be  utilized  by  the  hand  of  skilled  labor.  There  was,  there- 
fore, a  strong  competition  between  the  manufacturers  of  the  old 
world  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  new  in  the  production  of 
manufactured  goods.  England,  France  and  Germany,  by  reason 
of  their  dense  population  and  scarcity  of  cheap  lands,  could  afford 
to  manufacture  cotton  into  cloth  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  could 
the  New  Englanders,  who  had  a  comparatively  sparse  settlement 
with  boundless  unsettled  territory  of  cheap  lands  to  the  west  of 
them.  Hence  the  agitation  on  the  tariff  questions  at  so  early  a 
day  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  from  his  standjDoint  and  from  his  identification 
with  the  Southern  slave  holding  interests,  saw  at  a  glance  that 
the  safety  of  the  South  and  its  favorite  institution  laid  in  the  sup- 
pression of  tariff  laws  which  would  protect  home  industries;  and 
that  the  South,  being  the  producers  of  cheap  raw  materials,  could 
well  aff'ord  to  open  her  doors  to  the  world,  even  though  the  South 
would  thus  be  compelled  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  manufactured 
articles  than  it  otherwise  would  by  a  reasonable  duty  upon  im- 
ported articles;  and  that  in  the  advocacy  of  free  trade  it  would 
enhance  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  South,  even  though  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  the  other  portions  of  the  United  States. 
When  this  situation  dawned  upon  him,  he  was  not  slow  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  the  interests  of  his  section,  and  to  throw  the 
weight  of  his  great  intellect  on  the  side  of  the  Jeffersonian  school, 
although  this  carried  him  to  an  extreme  of  which  Jefferson  never 
dreamed. 

Building  upon  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions  of  179S-9, 
he  prepared  an  elaborate  paper  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  states 
sovereignty.  In  1828,  he  placed  this  in  the  hands  of  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature,  and  it  passed   into  history   under  the  name 
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of  the  "South  CnroHna  Exposition."  This  provoked  tliat  memo- 
rable discussion  in  Congress,  known  as  the  Ilayne-Wel)ster  con- 
troversy. Mr.  Calhoun  was  then  in  the  cabinet,  and  Mr.  flayne 
was  one  of  the  senators  from  South  Carolina.  It  is  a  well-known 
historical  fact  that  Mr.  Ilayne  simply  re-echoed  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Calhoun;  and  the  screed,  which  he  put  forth,  was  an  emana- 
tion from  the  brain  of  his  chief.  This  great  constitutional  dis- 
cussion caused  a  profound  sensation  throughout  the  United  States. 
And  it  was  practically  the  death  of  the  extreme  doctrine  of  nulli- 
fication in  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  except  in  South  Carolina. 
In  that  state  they  clung  to  the  pernicious  doctrine  with  the  energy 
of  despair.  It  ended  in  the  passage  of  the  nullification  laws  by 
the  South  Carolina  Legislature  in  1S33,  which  were  summarily 
suppressed  by  President  Jackson,  but  which  took  root  as  a  con- 
struction of  the  constitution,  and  was  subsequently  revived  in  the 
interests  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  came  near  blotting  out 
the  United  States  as  a  government  and  a  nation. 

The  peculiar  doctrine  put  forth  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  He  maintained  that  the  right  of  the  states  to 
judge  of  infractions  of  the  constitution  was  one  of  the  reserved 
rio-hts  of  the  states,  and  one  which  had  not  been  delegated  to  the 
o-eneral  government;  that  it  was  a  power  specially  reserved  for 
the  protection  of  the  states  themselves.  And  that  when  the  gen- 
eral government  passed  laws  for  the  collection  of  its  revenue  laid 
upon  imports,  it  was  the  right  of  the  states  to  say  whether  the 
general  government  had  overstepped  the  bounds  of  the  incidental 
right  to  collect  revenue  as  revenue,  or  whether  the  law  was  one 
designed  for  the  protection  of  home  industries,  and  not  for  rais- 
ing revenue  merely. 

Mr.  Webster  and  those  who  maintained  similar  views  with 
him,  contended  that  a  moderate  protective  system  had  become 
the  settled  policy  of  this  country;  that  the  capital  invested  in 
manufactories  was  far  too  considerable  to  be  exposed  to  the 
caprices  of  a  foreign  market,  fraudulent  invoices  and  the  competi- 
tion of  foreign  labor;  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  construe  her  own  laws  by  her  own  judiciary,  and  that  no 
state  under  the  constitution  had  a  right  to  arrogate  to  herself  the 
prerogative  of  construing  or  nullifying  the  laws  of  Congress 
through  or  by  state  tribunals  or  otherwise;  that  such  a   doctrine 
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was  subversive  of  national  perpetuity,  and  meant  the  overthrow 
and  dismemberment  of  tlie  nation. 

The  contiict  of  opinion  formed  on  the  two  hues  of  thought  just 
adverted  to  found  a  forum  in  which  tlie  giants  of  that  day  ex- 
pounded their  theories,  and  which  worked  out  a  solution  of  the 
particular  question  then  under  discussion  without  a  resort  to  the 
clash  of  arms. 

Before  this  time,  however,  the  subject  of  slavery  had  been  in- 
trocUiced  into  the  national  legislature,  but  had  not  produced  such 
a  crystalization  of  thought  as  to  warrant  a  division  of  political 
parties  on  that  question.  Its  introduction  into  national  discussion 
was  sporadic,  and  the  old  parties,  as  they  then  stood,  had  among 
their  adherents  many  who,  on  the  death  of  the  Whig  party  and 
the  formation  of  the  Republican  party,  took  sides  according  to 
the  individual  views  held  by  them  on  that  subject. 

The  growing  population  of  the  northern  states  was  watched  by 
the  slave  holding  people  of  the  country  with  jealous  misgivings. 
The  slave  leaders  were  not  slow  to  observe  that  the  power  which 
they  had  so  long  exerted  and  controlled  in  national  affairs  was 
fast  passing  away.  The  three-fifths  representation  granted  them 
by  the  Constitution  for  their  slaves,  was  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  growth  of  population  in  the  free  states  and  territories. 
In  this  condition  of  affairs  they  undertook  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power,  by  the  admission  of  slave  states  sufficient  to  keep  the 
senate  evenly  balanced.  The  acquisition  of  territory  in  the  past 
had  been  favorable  to  them;  the  Louisiana  and  Florida  purchases 
had  given  them  a  vast  territory  for  slave  occupation.  The  admis- 
sion of  Texas,  with  a  provision  that  four  states  might  be  carved 
out  of  its  territory,  was  another  acquisition  in  their  interests. 
The  territory  wrested  from  Mexico  was  additional  security  for 
the  equilibrium  of  representation  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States.  There  had  grown  up  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  a  j^recedent  that  there  could  be  no  admission  into  the 
Union  of  a  free  state,  without  coupling  such  admission  with  that 
of  a  slave  state.  They  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  construct  a 
manuel  of  parliamentary  law  for  the  government  of  the  lower 
house  of  congress,  founded  on  the  right  of  a  minority  to  entirely 
obstruct  legislation  in  that  body  at  the  behest  of  a  minority.  In 
short,  the  statesmen  produced  by  the  slave  territory  of  the  coun- 
try had  hedged  about  in  every  direction  for  the  protection  of  their 
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peculiar  institution  and  against  the  growing  population  of  the 
North,  which  tiiey  foresaw  would  certainly  overbalance  their 
representation  in  the  lower  house.  They  were  preparing  for  the 
conflict  which  they  knew  would  certainly  come.  Mr.  Calhoun 
had  applied  his  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty  to  the  question  of 
slavery,  and  with  a  forecast  verging  upon  prophecy  had  marked 
out  the  only  safe  way  for  the  peipetuation  of  slavery  in  this  coun- 
try. No  one  supposed  in  his  day  that  the  conflict  would  come 
so  soon.  The  compromises  which  had  been  made,  and  the  laws 
which  had  been  passed  for  the  protection  of  slavery  in  the  slave 
states  was  supposed  to  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  would  at  least 
postpone  immediate  action  indefinitely  on  the  part  of  the  slave- 
holders for  the  disruption  of  the  govermnent.  In  an  unhappy 
moment  and  at  an  unfortunate  period,  the  Missouri  compromise 
was  repealed  in  the  interest  of  slave  extension.  The  Fugitive 
Slave  Act  was  amended  and  made  more  efl'ective.  The  Dred 
Scott  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  pronounced;  and  by  the 
coincidences  of  these  occurrences  the  slavery  agitation  was  forced 
upon  the  country  against  the  protest  of  a  large  majority  of  people 
in  the  North,  and  they  were  compelled  to  meet  the  question  at  a 
much  earlier  date  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  particular  mat- 
ter which  precipitated  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  was 
what  is  know^n  as  the  Kansas  trouble.  This  territory,  lying  im- 
mediately west  of  Missouri,  offered  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
popular  feeling  of  the  country  on  the  question  of  slavery  exten- 
sion. The  leading  spirits  in  Congress  from  the  South  determined 
upon  a  line  of  action  which  would  force  slavery  into  that  terri- 
tory and  its  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state. 

It  v/as  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  South  which  crystal- 
ized  public  sentiment  in  the  North  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  as  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  in  short  the  protection  of  that  institu- 
tion in  the  common  territories  of  the  United  States  by  federal 
authority.  It  was  claimed  upon  behalf  of  the  extreme  southern 
wing  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  protected  slavery 
in  any  and  all  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  just  as  it  did 
any  other  species  of  property.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  claimed 
by  Northern  statesmen  that  slavery  was  the  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  could  exist  only  by  the  local  law  of  the  states;  and,  therefore, 
there  beino-  no  local  law  in  a  territory  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  it 
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could  not  exist  therein  solely  by  virtue  of  the  constitution.  There 
was  a  middle  ground  assumed  by  what  is  known  as  the  Douglas 
party,  which  was  that  the  people  of  any  territory,  by  virtue  of 
their  settlement  therein,  could  vote  slavery  up  or  vote  it  down, 
as. they  chose;  and  that  if  a  majority  of  the  people  of  a  territory 
chose  to  pass  territorial  laws  protecting  slavery,  it  had  the  same 
legal  existence  as  if  protected  by  state  laws.  This  was  popularly 
known  throughout  the  country  as  the  doctrine  of  "Squatter 
Sovereignty." 

From  iSi^6  until  the  close  of  the  Presidential  election  of  i860, 
these  three  doctrines  were  discussed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  It  vv^as  no  ordinary  conflict  of  opinion. 
Mr.  Douglas,  who  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  movement  in 
favor  of  the  doctrine  known  as  "  Squatter  Sovereignt}',"  signally 
failed  to  rally  to  the  support  of  that  doctrine  a  sufficient  number 
of  adherents  to  make  that  theory  potent  in  the  national  legislature. 
Mr.  Seward,  who  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  theory  that 
slavery  was  the  exception  and  could  not  exist,  except  in  the  ter- 
ritory where  it  was  protected  by  local  law,  was  more  fortunate 
in  bringing  to  his  view  a  large  portion  of  the  voters  of  the 
Northern  states.  In  his  discussions,  Mr.  Seward  w^as  bold  and 
aggressive.  He  announced  the  doctrine  of  the  non-extension  of 
slavery  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  early  as  1S50.  He 
stated  his  position  in  the  following  terse  language: 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  national  domain  is  ours.  It  is  true 
it  was  acquired  by  the  valor  and  with  the  wealth  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. But  we  hold,  nevertheless,  no  arbitrary  power  over  it.  We 
hold  no  arbitrary  authority  over  anything,  whether  acquired  ami- 
cably or  seized  by  usurpation.  The  constitution  regulates  our 
stewardship;  the  constitution  devotes  the  domain  and  Union  to 
assault  and  defense,  to  welfare  and  to  liberty.  But  there  is  a 
higher  law  than  the  constitution,  which  regulates  our  authority 
over  the  domain  and  devotes  it  to  the  same  noble  purposes.  The 
territory  is  a  part — no  inconsiderable  part — of  the  common  herit- 
age of  mankind,  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse. We  are  His  stewards,  and  should  so  discharge  our  trust 
as  to  secure,  in  the  highest  degree,  their  happiness," 

In  1S5S,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Rochester,  New  York,  he 
added  the  following  significant  explanation  of  his  doctrine  to  that 
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which  has  aheady  been  quoted.     Speaking  of  the  constant  col- 
lisions between  the  systems  of  free  and  slave  labor,  he  said: 

"It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring 
forces,  and  it  means  that  the  United  States  must  and  will,  sooner 
or  later  become  either  entirely  a  slave-holding  nation  or  entirely 
a  free-labor  nation.  I  certainly  shall  never  directly  or  indirectly 
give  my  vote  to  establish  or  sanction  slavery  in  the  common  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  or  any  where  else  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Colfax  expressed,  with  his  usual  clearness  and  precision, 
the  exact  question  at  issue,  in  the  following  words: 

"Nothino-  is  more  evident  than  that  there  is  an  ample  number 
of  voters  in  the  Northern  states  opposed  to  the  extension  and  ag- 
o-ressions  of  slavery  and  misrule,  to  triumphantly  elect  a  President 
of  the  United  States. 

But  it  is  equally  evident  that  making  up  this  majority  are  men  of 
all  shades  and  gradations  of  opinion,  from  the  conservative  who 
will  scarcely  defend  his  principles  for  fear  of  imperiling  peace,  to 
the  bold  radical  who  strikes  stalwart  blows  regardless  of  policy 
or  popularity." 

Mr.  Lincoln,  in  one  of  his  happiest  moods,  expressed  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  a  large  nortion  of  the  northern  people  were  con- 
tending at  that  time,  as  follows: 

"The  principles  of  Jefferson  are  the  definitions  and  axioms  of 
free  society.  And  yet  they  are  denied  and  evaded  with  no  small 
show  of  success.  One  dashingly  calls  them  glittering  generalities. 
Another  calls  them  self-evident  hes.  And  others  insidiously  ar- 
gue that  they  apply  only  to  superior  races.  The  expressions,  dif- 
fering in  form,  are  identical  in  object  and  effect— the  supplanting 
the  principles  of  free  government,  and  restoring  those  of  classifi- 
cation, caste,  and  illegitimacy.  They  would  delight  a  convoca- 
tion of  crowned  heads  plotting  against  the  people.  They  are  the 
vanguard— the  miners  and  sappers  of  returning  despotism.  We 
mus't  repulse  them,  or  they  will  subjugate  us.  This  is  a  world  of 
compensation;  and  he  who  would  be  no  slave  must  consent  to 
have  no  slave.  Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve  it  not 
for  themselves;  and,  under  a  just  God,  cannot  long  retain  it." 

Being  pressed  in  his  debates  with  Mr.  Douglas  in  1858,  Mr. 
Lincoln  answered  categorically  that  he  would  not  disturb  slavery 
in  the  states  where  it  existed.  That  he  was  in  favor  of  execut- 
ing all  just  and  constitutional  laws;  that  he  was  not  committed  to 
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the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  but  that  he 
was  committed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  non-extension  of  sla  ery 
into  the  free  territories  of  the  United  States;  and  for  that  oj  nion 
he  was  willing  to  be  adjudged  by  the  electors  of  the  free  orth. 
The  extreme  Southern  view  of  the  slavery  question  as  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  in  substance  as  folio  .vs: 

First.  That  slave  property  should  ])e  secured  in  all  territories 
of  the  United  States  until  the  period  of  the  formation  of  a  state 
government,  when  the  people  should  then  determine  the  question 
for  themselves. 

Second.  That  the  property  in  slaves  should  be  entitled  to  the 
same  protection  from  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  all 
its  departments  everywhere  which  is  extended  to  other  property. 
TJiird.  That  persons  committing  crimes  against  slave  prop- 
erty in  one  state  and  belonging  to  another  state  should  be  de- 
livered up  in  the  same  manner  as  persons  committing  crimes 
against  any  other  forms  of  property;  and  that  the  laws  of  the 
state  from  which  such  persons  fled  should  be  the  test  of  the 
criminality  of  the  act. 

Fourtli.  Fugitive  slaves  should  be  surrendered  under  the  Act 
of  1S50,  without  being  entitled  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  or  to 
a  trial  by  jury  in  the  states  in  which  they  were  captured. 

Fiftli.  That  Congress  should  pass  efficient  laws  for  the  punish- 
ment of  all  persons,  in  any  of  the  states,  who  should  in  anv  man- 
ner aid  or  abet  insurrection  in  any  other  state,  or  commit  anv 
other  act  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  tending  to  ob- 
struct^the  tranquility  of  the  people  or  government  of  any  other 
state. 

Mr.  Alexander  Stephens,  In  a  speech  delivered  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  just  after  he  left  the  Senate,  declared  that  the  new  gov- 
ernment of  the  Confederacy  was  founded  upon  just  and  true 
principles;  that  slavery  was  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  confed- 
eration; that  the  errors  of  the  Jeffersonian  theory  proclaimed  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  now  entirely  overthrown 
by  the  new  Confederacy;  that  slavery  was  the  normal  condition 
of  an  inferior  race,  and  that  it  was  the  divine  right  of  a  superior 
race  to  hold  in  subjection  an  inferior  race  for  the  performance  of 
menial  service;  that  this  gave  to  the  superior  race  a  superior  op- 
portunity for  intellectual  and  mental  development,  and    was  the 
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natural   condition   into   which    society  should  be  divided  for  the 
preservation  of  liberty. 

I  have  thus  sketched  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  the  leaders 
of  thought  at  a  time  just  preceding  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
war.  As  I  have  said  before,  this  conflict  of  opinion — this  battle 
between  intellectual  giants — was  no  ordinary  one.  The  decision 
of  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  people  in  1S60,  which 
resulted  in  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  and 
thereby  the  announcement  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  principles 
enunciated  by  him — the  non -extension  of  slavery  into  the  free 
territories,  so  far  as  the  executive  could  prevent  it,  was  a  settled 
fact.  The  decree  of  the  people  had  been  registered.  A  division 
of  sentiment  and  thought  on  that  question  had  taken  place.  It 
was  a  permanent  division;  there  could  be  no  further  compromise 
with  slavery;  and  the  decree  seemed  unalterable  that  thereafter 
slavery  should  be  confined  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
states  where,  by  their  local  laws,  it  was  protected.  The  opinion 
of  the  Southern  people  had  been  voted  down.  There  was  in  the 
future  no  hope  for  them.  Their  peculiar  institution  was  confined 
within  limits  as  well  defined  as  the  geography  of  state  lines;  be- 
yond those  limits  they  could  not  pass.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
future  for  them  or  their  institution  but  a  steady  decline.  The 
people  at  the  ballot-box  of  i860  had  marked  the  furthest  limits  of 
the  extension  of  slavery.  The  slave  power  for  the  future  was 
broken;  their  power  in  the  national  halls  of  legislation  was  on  the 
decline.  By  a  long  system  of  education  and  training,  they  had 
come  to  believe  that  it  was  their  right  to  be  the  potent  influence 
in  the  government  of  this  country.  As  Mr.  Webster  had  pointed 
out,  they  had  control  of  the  three  departments  of  the  government 
almost  entirely  for  fifty  years.  The  question  was  a  serious  one 
for  them.  It  involved  the  slow  but  final  eradication  of  slavery. 
It  was  the  death-knell  of  their  domination  of  the  aflairs  of  state. 
It  meant  the  acquisition  of  no  more  slave  territory.  It  meant  that 
from  thence  forward  freedom  was  the  rule  and  slavery  the  excep- 
tion. No  longer  was  the  North  ready  to  succumb  to  Southern 
domination  by  being  threatened  with  secession  and  a  disruption 
of  the  Union.  Opinion  had  crystalized.  The  great  contending 
parties  had  taken  their  stand;  and,  like  gladiators,  they  stood  con- 
fronting each  other,  ready  to  accept  the  gage  of  battle,   whether 
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on  the  hustings,  in  the  national  lialls  of  legislation,  or  upon  the 
battle-field. 

In  this  strained  condition  of  aftairs,  the  leaders  of  Southern 
sentiment  were  not  long  in  concluding  what  steps  were  to  be 
taken  to  maintain  their  opinion,  as  promulgated  by  them  in  the 
preceding  camj^aign.  Jefferson  Davis,  Robert  Toombs  and  Judah 
P.  Benjamin  were  the  three  ablest  expounders  of  the  Southern 
doctrine.  In  taking  their  leave  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  giving  in  their  adherence  to  the  right  of  secession,  they  each 
placed  their  action  upon  the  right  of  the  state  to  repudiate  the 
compact  by  which  it  became  one  of  the  states  in  the  Union,  and 
dissolve  at  its  pleasure  the  compact  entered  into  with  the  other 
states.  Mr.  Davis  went  so  far  as  to  distinguish  between  the  doc- 
trine of  nullification  and  secession.  He  declared  the  nullification 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  by  a  state  could  not  be  justified; 
that  nullification  meant  an  extraordinary  remedy  within  the 
Union,  while  secession  meant  the  right  of  nullification  of  all  laws 
outside  of  the  Union.  Upon  this  specious  doctrine,  together  with 
the  duty  which  he  claimed  to  owe  his  state,  and  which  he  claimed 
was  above  the  duty  which  he  owed  the  United  States,  he  took 
his  departure  from  the  Senate,  and  launched  with  his  confreres 
into  the  open  sea  of  secession. 

There  are  two  thoughts  which  I  desire  to  record  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  which  are  fair  deductions  from  the  discussion  that  has 
preceded,  and  they  are: 

1.  When  the  recent  war  actually  began,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
advisors  had  no  notion  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves;  and, 

2.  That  in  the  conflict  of  opposing  forces  which  preceded  the 
war,  the  question  at  issue  was  the  extension  of  slavery  into  our 
free  tei'ritories  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  non-extension  into  such 
territories  on  the  other  hand. 

These  two  thoughts  mark  the  extreme  limit  of  public  opinion 
and  the  decision  thereon  up  to  the  time  when  the  attempted  se- 
cession of  some  of  the  Southern  states  took  place. 

It  is  a  mistaken  popular  opinion  that  the  war  was  fought  for 
the  extermination  of  slavery.  The  Southern  states  seceded  be- 
cause they  saw  that  in  the  future  their  peculiar  institution  was  to 
be  shut  up  and  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  states  where  it 
then  existed.  The  Northern  states  had  registered  a  decree  by 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  slavery  should  extend  no  farther 
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into  the  free  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  at  this 
juncture  of  aflairs  that  the  hite  war  was  precipitated  upon  the 
country.  The  first  year  of  the  war,  as  you  will  all  bear  nie  out, 
■vvas  carried  on  under  this  theory  strictly.  Many  of  us  who  were 
in  the  war  during  the  first  year  saw  the  return  of  fugitives  from 
service  to  their  masters,  which  was  then  the  prevailing  policy  of 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
liis  administration  was  to  maintain  the  union  of  the  states  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  with  slavery  unimpaired  in  the 
states  where  it  existed;  but  that  thereafter  there  should  be  no 
slave  state  carved  out  of  the  common  territories  of  the  United 
States.  For  this  purpose  he  revoked  the  order  of  General  Fre- 
mont, who,  in  1S61,  had  declared  that  no  fugitives  would  be  re- 
turned by  the  army  or  any  officer  thereof,  where  it  appeared  that 
the  claimant  of  such  fugitive  was  disloyal  to  the  government. 

It  was  not  until  September,  1863,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  con- 
vinced that  to  maintain  the  Union  and  fight  the  war  to  a  success- 
ful termination,  slavery  would  have  to  go.  And  even  at  this  time 
he  was  inuch  in  advance  of  the  conservative  element  of  his  own 
party,  and  ceitainly  in  direct  and  open  conflict  with  a  large  body 
of  his  fellow  citizens  in  the  North  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
political  party  with  which  he  was  connected. 

It  is  too  early  at  this  time  to  discuss,  even  at  a  meeting  like  this, 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  brought  about 
by  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  in  carrying  on  the  late  war.  Inasmuch 
as  this  ground  is  deemed  dangerous  at  other  places  and  to  other 
assemblies,  I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  it  here.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  whatever  controversies  then  existed  among  the  jDeople 
of  the  North  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  its  final  success  under 
that  management  silenced  all  opposition  and  was  proof  conclusive 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  right  and  that  his  opposers  were  wrong. 

Here  I  draw  the  curtain  and  cease  my  discussion.  When  we 
have  passed  away,  our  posterity  will  freely  discuss  in  all  places 
the  questions  which  we  at  this  place  must  refrain  from  discussing. 

One  thing,  however,  I  may  say  without  offense:  I  congratu- 
late you,  my  comrades,  that  it  was  your  good  fortune  to  live  in 
an  heroic  age;  to  have  been  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  con- 
flict which  ended  so  successfully  and  re-established  so  firmly  the 
principles  of  our  government.  The  work  which  you  and  your 
comrades'  arms  accomplished  will  grow  brighter  and  brighter  as 
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the  years  recede  from  us.  Our  work  will  never  be  appreciated 
until  its  actors  have  passed  away.  Our  place  in  history  is  secure. 
What  we  wrought  by  the  valor  of  our  arms  will,  in  the  future,  be 
properly  characterized  by  the  impartial  pen  of  the  historian.  Some 
lover  of  liberty  in  the  sweet  bye  and  bye  will  be  enabled  to  de- 
scribe Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  his  conquest  of  the  Carolinas, 
his  march  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  disbandment  of  the 
old  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  in  language  equal  or  superior  to  that 
employed  in  the  description  of  the  celebrated  charge  of  the  six 
hundred  at  Balaklava.  It  cannot  overstate  the  heroism,  valor  and 
bravery  of  the  old  Army  of  the  Tennessee;  for  it  was  that  army 
which  gave  back  to  the  government  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
untrammeled  by  a  hostile  gun  or  a  frowning  fort.  It  was  that 
army,  under  our  President,  that  fought  its  way  to  Atlanta  and 
from  thence  to  Savannah,  and  during  the  entire  period  of  its 
history  it  never  lowered  its  flag  to  the  enemy  or  suffered  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  its  adversaries.  Its  battle  record  is  unstained, 
and  wherever  it  planted  its  eagles,  history  will  record  its  glorious 
victories. 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  that  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  pa- 
pers which  I  have  requested  to  be  read  during  this,  our  Detroit, 
meeting.  I  think  in  two  or  three  years,  when  you  'younger  men 
come  to  study  up  and  prepare  your  speeches,  they  will  help  you 
very  much.  Indeed,  General  Poe  and  Colonel  Calkins  have  spent 
much  time  and  labor  in  condensing  their  matter  into  as  few  words 
as  possible.  What  is  the  pleasure  of  our  Society  as  to  the  last 
paper  read? 

General  Fisk: — I  move  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  great  ser- 
vice rendered  by  Colonel  Calkins,  the  Society  spread  the  paper 
upon  its  records. 

Carried  unanimously. 

General  Leggett: — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
any  motion,  but  I  hope  our  President  will  follow  the  same  course 
next  year  in  securing  papers. 

The  President: — I  shall  do  so. 

Colonel  Brush: — I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  impatient  as  to 
a  decision  of  the  report  of  the  committee  as  to  the  paper  which  I 
had  the  temerity  to  present  yesterday  to  the  Society,  but  I  wish 
to  say  one  word.     I  am  getting  somewhat  past  the  meridien  of 
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life  and  probably  will  not  be  at  many  more  meetings  of  this  So- 
ciety, as  I  have  reached  the  age  of  seventy -five  years.  I  wish  to 
say  this,  however,  that  there  is  no  man  living  that  can  do  simple 
justice  to  the  old  iSth  Illinois  that  I  had  the  honor  to  command  a 
short  time  during  the  war  and  during  the  severe  engagements  of 
Donelson  and  Shiloh.  It  was  suggested  yesterday  that  tiie  ex- 
pense of  spreading  these  papers  on  the  recoid  was  too  much  for 
the  Society,  and  I  wish  to  say  tliat  I  shall  have  to  be  a  great  deal 
older  than  I  am  to-day  before  the  question  of  money  stands  be- 
tween my  regiment  and  such  questions.  If,  therefore,  the  Socie- 
ty are  willing  to  adopt  it,  let  the  bill  of  expense  be  made  out  and 
sent  to  me  and  I  will  pay  it. 

The  President: — The  Society  took  occasion  yesterday  to  refer 
that  paper  to  a  committee  of  three,  of  which  the  President  is  one, 
and  if  that  committee  finds  the  matter  treated  of  one  of  general 
interest  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  record,  we  are  empowered 
to  so  order.  Now,  you  please  name  a  member  to  whom  to  refer 
your  paper. 

Colonel  Brush: — Elect  anybody;  General  Force,  General  Hick- 
enlooper,  or  any  one  else. 

The  President: — I  merely  suggest  that  the  receiving  of  papers 
without  reading  them,  as  they  have  been,  may  commit  the  Soci- 
ety as  it  was  committed  in  General  Schofield's  case,  as  you  may, 
perhaps,  recollect,  as  endorsing  the  paper.  Now,  General  Force, 
if  yon  will  take  that  paper  and  read  it,  submit  it  to  General  Hick- 
enlooper,  whom  I  will  name  as  a  member  of  that  committee,  and 
then  send  it  to  me  I  will  read  it. 

Colonel  Brush: — The  reason  that  I  wrote  this  paper  is  that  I 
was  there  and  had  command  of  that  regiment,  was  wounded  at 
both  those  battles,  the  command  devolving  upon  a  captain,  who 
knew  very  little  about  it,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  time  they  did 
not  tell  half  they  knew,  and  that  was  not  very  much  credit  to  a 
regiment  that  lost  two  hundred  at  Donelson  and  seventy-five  at 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  which  went  in  there  nearly  four  hundred 
strong,  and  I  think  the  fact  should  be  properly  represented.  The 
reports  made  and  sent  to  Washington  amount  to  nothing.  They 
were  not  submitted  to  me.  I  had  no  opportunity  to  know  any- 
thing about  them  until  recently,  and  then  it  was  thrown  up  to  me 
that  the  18th  Illinois  had  performed  but  a  poor  part,  and  then  they 
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referred  to  these  reports.  I  asked  them  for  copies  and  got  them, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  ask  justice.  Why  make  reports  and 
send  them  to  Washington  if  they  are  snowed  under?  But  the 
inatters  spread  on  our  records  will  be  referred  to  by  historians 
hereafter. 

The  President: — Gentlemen,  I  think  I  was  at  the  battle  of  Shi- 
loh  myself,  and,  like  all  other  battles,  some  people  were  surprised 
there  very  much.  Some  of  us  were  not  very  much  surprised; 
some  of  us  kept  them  at  bay  all  day.  I  think  the  proposition  is 
simple  enough.  If  we  load  down  our  records  with  regimental, 
with  brigade,  with  division  reports,  they  would  become  too  vol- 
uminous. 

Colonel  Brush: — This  is  not  a  regimental  report.  The  report 
of  the  service  of  that  regiment  would  take  as  big  a  book  as  was 
ever  published  by  this  association,  but  it  is  only  their  action  at 
Donelson,  Shiloh  and  Fort  Henry,  where  they  never  gave  way, 
that  this  paper  speaks  of. 

The  President: — I  think  a  plan  might  be  adopted  more  of  this 
nature:  that  you  prepare  your  paper,  the  committee  will  approve 
it,  and  you  can  publish  it. 

Colonel  Brush: — But  who  would  see  it? 

The  President: — Well,  you  would  see  it. 

Colonel  Brush: — That  w^ould  do  very  well,  but  who  would  see 
a  little  bit  of  a  book  that  I  put  out?  But  they  would  look  at  the 
report. 

The  President: — We  are  certainly  friendly  to  every  soldier  who 
fought,  from  the  soldier  up  to  the  general-in-chief.  We  know  that, 
we  feel  it  in  our  hearts,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  labor  imposed 
upon  the  Society,  and  we  do  not  want  to  let  down  the  bars.  If 
General  Force  will  examine  your  manuscri^ot,  General  Hicken- 
looper  will  do  the  same  and  send  it  to  me,  and  I  will  promise  to 
read  every  word  of  it,  and  if  I  find  the  paper  of  surpassing  excel- 
lence, I  will  recommend  its  publication. 

General  McGinnis: — I  never  understood  that  it  was  the  desire 
of  this  Society  to  publish  regimental  histories  in  their  proceed- 
ings. If  they  undertook  to  do  so,  every  colonel  who  was  con- 
nected with  a  regiment  would  have  the  right  to  come  in  here 
and  publish  the  proceedings  or  history  of  his  regiment,  and   that 
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we  cannot  allow.  Now,  for  the  purpose  of  gettinpf  this  matter 
before  the  Society,  I  move  that  no  regimental  histories  be  pub- 
lished. 

The  President: — That,  then,  will  take  this  subject  out  of  our 
power. 

General  McGinnis: — Yes  sir,  entirely. 

Colonel  Brush: — I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  this  matter,  that  it 
is  not  a  regimental  history,  and  action  was  taken  upon  it  yester- 
day, and  it  is  before  a  committee. 

Colonel  Jacobson: — I  only  wish  to  say  that  we  have  already 
disposed  of  this  matter.  It  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  seems  to  me  we  should  let  the  matter  rest  where 
it  is. 

The  President: — Will  you  withdraw  your  motion,  General  Mc- 
Ginnis.'' 

General  McGinnis: — I  will  withdraw  it. 

The  President: — The   committee  I   name   upon   this   matter,  is 
General  Force,  General  Hickenlooper  and  General  Sherman. 
Colonel  Brush: — That  is  very  satisfactory. 
General  Walcott: — I  then  move  that  the  Society  adjourn. 

The  President: — Before  we  adjourn,  I  merely  want  to  say  that 
I  desire  to  repeat  what  was  spoken  of  yesterday,  that  I  attach 
great  importance  to  our  annual  reports.  They  will  go  down  to 
history,  and  will  gain  interest  with  time.  The  bound  volumes 
are  very  interesting,  indeed  I  find  them  so  every  day,  and  I  go 
over  the  first,  second  and  seventh,  and  so  on  with  renewed  inter- 
est every  time  I  am  in  search  of  the  truth.  I  commend  the  pub- 
lication and  the  care  used  in  their  preparation.  I  hope  every 
member  of  this  Society  will  get  a  copy,  and  mark  them  so  that 
nobody  will  carry  them  off  as  they  do  my  books,  and  transmit 
them  to  your  children,  for  I  think  they  are  the  most  interesting 
volumes  concerning  the  civil  war.  The  paper  read  by  General 
Poe  yesterday,  would  seem  to  bear  upon  our  Society  simply,  but 
everything  bears  upon  our  history,  and  we  are  a  link  in  the  chain. 
Other  ages  are  to  come  after  us,  and  the  question  is,  have  we 
done  our  part  well?  Reasonably  well,  probably  will  be  the  judg- 
ment of  those  after  us — let  them  do  better.  We  may  pass  our 
country  down  to  futurity  unimpaired  by  anything. 
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When  we  adjourn  now,  we  adjourn  to  meet  next  year  in  Toledo. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

The  following-  names  are  those  members  of  the  Society  who 
registered  their  names  with  the  Secretary  during  the  meeting: 


Maj.  E.  C.  Dawes, 
Capt.  Jno.  C.  Neely, 
Capt.  H.  S.  Prophet, 
Capt.  A.  C.  Fenner, 
Capt.  J.  D.  Fegan, 
Brig.-Gen.  Dan'I  H.  Brush, 
Capt.  A.  T.  Andreas, 
Col.  Wm.  T.  Shaw, 
Capt.  C.  E.  Lanstrum, 
Surg.  C.  Goodbrake, 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  M.  Dresser, 
Capt.  A.  G.  Gault, 
Capt.  Frank  P.  Muhlenberg 
Maj.  Chas.  H.  Smith, 
Col.  Wm.  B.  Keeler, 
Capt.  C.  F.  Matteson, 
Capt.  John  Schenk, 
Capt.  Jas.  M.  McArthur, 
Surg.  S.  C.  Plummer, 
Maj.  Sam'l  Mahon, 
Capt.  B.  H.  Ferguson, 
Capt.  W.  W.  Leggett, 
Brig.-Gen.  W.  W.  Belknap, 
Col.  M.  Churchill, 
Brig.-Gen.  R.  P.  Buckland, 
Maj.  Smith  D.  Atkins, 
Maj.  S.  E.  Graves, 
Surg.  W.  R.  Thrall, 
Capt.  Chas.  O.  Paltier, 
Capt.  A.  S.  Stewart, 
Gen.  A.  L.  Chetlain, 
Gen.  R.  N.  Pearson, 
Capt.  C.  Riebsame, 
Capt.  Louis  Keller, 
Adj.  B.  W.  Underwood, 
Maj. -Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 
Capt.  W.  L.  B.  Jenney, 
Lieut.  Jas.  W.  Porter, 
Lieut.-Col.  Aug.  Jacobson, 
Maj.  J.  A.  Fitch, 
Col.  Geo.  G.  Pride, 


Col.  W.  L.  Barnum, 
Capt.  C.  C.  Chadwick, 
Maj. -Gen.  M.  F.  Force, 
Brig.-Gen.  O.  M.  Poe, 
Capt.  Israel  P.  Rumsey, 
Maj.  Wm.  E.  Ware, 
Lieut.  W.  W.  Borland. 
Brig.-Gen.  G.  B.  Raum, 
Surg.  E.  Guelich, 
Capt.  J.  Alex.  Smith, 
Capt.  Wm.  S.  Williams, 
Lieut.-Col.  Jos.  Stockton, 
Lieut.-Col,  Frank  Lynch, 
Lieut.  M.  F.  Madigan, 
Capt.  R.  M.  Campbell, 
Lieut.-Col.  B.  T.  Wright, 
Maj.  Jno.  B.  Bell, 
Col.  D.  B.  Henderson, 
Maj.  O.  C.  Towne, 
Capt.  S,  S.  Tripp, 
Maj. -Gen.  M.  D.  Leggett, 
Lieut.-Col.  A.  C.  Fisk, 
Lieut.  Richard  S.  Tuthill, 
Col.  G.  D.  Munson, 
Lieut.  Peter  M.  Hitchcock, 
Lieut.  A.  N.  Reece, 
Brig.-Gen.  Jno.  McNulta, 
Lieut.  A.J.  Harding, 
Capt.  W.  D.  E.  Andrus, 
Col.  Oscar  L.  Jackson, 
Capt.  D.  H.  Gile, 
Gen.  J.  G.  Wilson. 
Col.  G.  S.  Jennings, 
Maj.  Jas.  W.  Abert, 
Surg.  Edwin  Powell, 
Maj.  W.  H.  Calkins, 
Col.  Gilbert  A.  Pierce, 
Col.  H.  C.  Warmoth, 
Lieut.-Col.  Jas.  F.  How, 
Gen.  C.  C.  Walcutt, 
Gen.  W.  H.  Baldwin, 
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Surg.  A.  E.  Heighway,  Capt.  John  McAulcy, 

Lieut.  Geo.  L.  Paddock,  Col.  L.  F.  Hubbard, 

Gen.  Tno.  W.  Fuller,  Surg.  Jno.  W.  Bond, 

Col.  C.  Cadle,  Jr.,  Maj.  Kilburn  Knox, 

Capt.  T.  W.  Stevens. 
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BANQJJET. 

The  Local  Committee  provided  that  oui'  banquet  should  be  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th,  in  Light  Lifantry  armory,  and  the  Society 
and  the  guests  assembled  there  at  9:00  o'clock,  General  Sherman 
presiding.  Five  tables  lengthwise  of  the  hail  for  members  and 
guests,  and  one  across  the  end  of  the  hall  for  the  President,  offi- 
cers and  distinguished  guests,  w^ere  used. 

Seated  at  the  right  of  General  Sherman  were  Senator  Palmer, 
General  Gresham,  General  Slocum,  General  Poe,  General  Alger, 
President  Angell  (Ann  Arbor  University),  Bishop  Fallows,  Gen- 
eral Fisk,  Rev.  Charles  O'Riley,  Governor  Warmoth,  Surgeon 
Lyster,  Colonel  Wilson,  Colonel  Duffield,  General  Belknap,  Com- 
mander Rutherford  (G.  A.  R.  Mich). 

On  his  left  were  General  Dodge,  General  Whipple,  General 
Goff,  Colonel  Jacobson,  Colonel  Dayton,  Ex  Governor  Jerome, 
General  Raum,  General  Fulton,  Judge  Chipman,  Chaplain 
Wright,  General  Force,  Mayor  Pridgeon,  Colonel  Henderson, 
General  McMahon,  Ex-Governor  Baldwin. 

General  Sherman,  at  9:20  o'clock,  requested  all  to  remain  quiet, 
and  Chaplain  Wright  asked  the  blessing.  The  menu  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

MENU. 

"  Sit  down  at  first     *     *     *     and  last  the  hearty  welcome." — Macbeth. 

OYSTERS. RAW,   ESCALLOPED. 

'"Hunger  is  sharper  than  the  sword," — The  Honest  Matins  Friend. 

BONED  TURKEY ORNAMENTED.   BAKED  HAM,  TONGUE. 

"Our  feast  we'll  ratify!     Seal  it  with  feasts." — Cyinbeline. 

CHICKEN  SALAD.   SHRIMP  SALAD.   LOBSTER  SALAD. 

"  Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends." — Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

HARLEQUIN    ICE    CREAM.       ASSORTED    CAKE. 

"Discourse  is  heavy  fasting;  when  we  have  supped     *     *     *     we'll  manner- 
ly demand  thee  of  thy  story." — Cymbeline. 

FRUIT.  COFFEE. 

"The  fat  ribs  of  peace  must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon." — King  yohn. 

CLARET.  CHAMPAGNE. 

*'  Give  me  some  wine;  fill  full;  I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table." 

— Macbeth. 
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After  an  hour  had  been  spent  at  the  dinner,  General  Sherman 
again  requested  order,  saying: 

I  want  the  servants  gradually  to  draw  out  of  the  main  hall  and 
occupy  positions  against  the  sides  of  the  building.  If  I  am  to 
preside,  I  am  determined  that  every  speaker  shall  have  a  fair 
chance;  and,  therefore,  the  servants  must  keep  out  unless  they  are 
called  for,  and  they  must  move  quietly  and  not  obstruct  the  view 
of  the  speaker.  When  the  speaker  is  upon  the  stand  silence  is 
politeness.  Any  noise  is  discord.  Therefore,  as  the  presiding 
officer  to-night,  I  simply  ask  you,  one  and  all,  to  give  close  atten- 
tion whilst  the  speakers  are  on  their  feet.  I  will  endeavor  to  give 
you  plenty  of  time  intervening  between  each  speech  to  talk  to 
each  other  and  to  listen  to  the  music.  There  are  seven  toasts  to 
which  eminent  men  will  resiDond.  I  think  each  one  will  take 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes.  At  all  events  they  will 
average  that.  Now,  allowing  five  minutes  intermission  for  music 
and  talking,  figure  it  up  and  you  will  take  about  two  hours  and  a 
half.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  bespeak  of  you  the  utmost 
attention,  and  I  think  we  will  promise  you  an  entertainment 
equal  to  any  which  has  preceded  this. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  the  ladies  present,  because  I  know  they 
always  exercise  a  good  influence  upon  their  male  neighbors.  And 
I  also  bespeak  the  music  to  be  a  little  short — rather  too  short  than 
too  long.  But  allowing  twenty  minutes'  average  for  the  speeches, 
and  five  minutes  intervening  time  of  music  and  conversation,  two 
hours  and  a  half  will  bring  us  to  one  o'clock  to-night,  which  is  a 
reasonable  hour  for  people  such  as  we  profess  to  be.  I  am  ac- 
customed to  all  night  myself,  but  I  do  not  think  30U  have  yet  got 
New  York  fashions  out  West.     I  hope  you  have  not. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  this  preface,  with  a  few  min- 
utes to  adjust  your  seats  and,  if  you  please,  to  move  up  a  little 
nearer  this  way  if  you  can,  I  will  announce  the  first  toast.  Are 
you  ready? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  now  announce  the  first  regular  toast 
of  the  evening,  "The  President  of  the  United  States."  This  will 
be  responded  to  by  the  Hon.  James  B.  Angell,  President  of  the 
Michigan  Univerity  of  Ann  Arbor,  this  state. 

First  Toast — "77^e  President  of  the  United  States!" — "Our 
country's  welfare  is  our  first  concern,  and  who  promotes  that  best, 
best  proves  his  duty." 
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Response  by  Hon.  James  B.  Angell. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

My  speech  will  have  but  one  merit  of  which  I  am  sure, 
and  that  is,  that  of  the  twenty  minutes  assigned  to  me  by  your 
generous  chairman  I  propose  to  give  ten  of  them  to  the  ladies, 
provided  they  will  allow  me  to  come  down  there  and  talk  with 
them.  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  committee  for  the 
high  honor  they  have  done  me  in  assigning  me  the  pleasant  duty 
of  responding  to  this  sentiment.  I  am  sure  you  all  profoundly 
regret,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  so  profoundly  regrets  as  1,  that  our 
w^orthy  Chief  Magistrate  himself  is  not  present  here  to-night  to 
respond  to  this  sentiment  in  his  felicitous  manner.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  have  been  more  appropriate  if  some  one  con- 
nected with  him  by  official  relations,  had  been  chosen  to  represent 
him  to-night,  my  learned  friend,  for  instance,  the  distinguished 
Judge  of  this  district,  or  my  eloquent  young  friend,  the  District 
Attorney.  In  truth,  I  have  been  somewhat  puzzled  to  know 
why  the  committee  should  have  pitched  upon  me  for  this  duty. 
I  have  been  able  to  think  of  but  one  explanation,  and  that  is  that 
they  had  heard  of  my  early  and  brilliant  record.  For  the  benefit 
of  strangers  who  come  from  abroad,  it  may  be  necessary  for  me 
to  tell  it  myself.  I  was  a  member  of  a  batter}'  of  artillerj'  in  my 
early  years,  and  drilled  for  some  weeks  every  night.  The  officers 
of  that  battery  were  men  quick  to  discern  military  genius;  and 
therefore  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  they  promoted  me  to  the  office 
of  fourth  corporal.  They  did  not  see,  however,  that  modesty 
was  sometimes  combined  with  great  military  talent.  I  was  set 
to  reflecting  upon  the  fact  that  at  this  rapid  rate  of  promotion  I 
might  before  long  be  called  to  the  high  responsibility  of  com- 
manding the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  in  sheer  diffidence 
I  resigned  my  position.  But  I  did  not  escape  all  connection  with 
military  affairs  in  that  way.  It  so  happened  that  I  was  at  that 
time  editing  the  chief  daily  journal  in  Rhode  Island,  and  it  was 
my  duty,  of  course,  to  endeavor  to  record  the  deeds  of  you  gal- 
lant soldiers  at  the  front.  And  I  speedily  found  that  this  required 
more  activity  than  it  did  to  keep  up  with  my  gun  when  she  was 
on  the  double-quick;  for  you  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see had  that  awkward  way  of  winning  victories  faster  than  we 
could  record   them,  and   in  that  way  I  became  very  familiar  with 
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the  names  of  many  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  never  seen 
until  to-night,  but  into  whose  faces  I  am  glatl  to  look.  Had  I  the 
files  of  that  old  paper  here  to-night  I  may  say  with  all  modesty 
that  I  could  read  eulogistic  words  concerning  you  from  my  pen, 
which  I  fear  that  even  your  modesty  would  hardly  allow  me  to 
read.  I  believe  that  every  loyal  Englishman  regards  it  as  his 
first  duty  at  every  banquet  to  remember  the  Qijeen,  whether  he 
approves  or  disapproves  the  opniion  of  the  cabinet  that  governs 
her  action.  He  regards  her  as  the  representative,  and  in  some 
sense  the  impersonation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  So  we 
citizens,  so  you,  citizen  soldiers,  may,  I  conceive,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, remember,  as  you  do,  at  these  military  festivities  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  the  navy.  We  leave  our  political  predilections  at  the  doors 
of  the  banqueting  hall;  and  differing  as  we  do  in  political  opinion 
I  do  not  doubt  that  every  man  here  is  ready  to  declare  himself 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
United  States  at  all  times,  and  to  aid  him  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws  which  tend  to  promote  the  prosperity  or  maintain  the  honor 
of  this  Nation,  More  than  that,  if  the  days  of  peril  come  again, 
every  man  is  as  ready  now  as  he  was  twenty-six  years  ago  to 
bare  his  breast  to  the  foe  to  put  down  opposition  to  the  laws  and 
the  Nation.  Surely  the  recollection  is  vivid  in  the  memory  of 
every  one  here,  of  the  days  when  the  relations  of  one  President 
— the  great  war  president — to  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
were  very  close  and  intimate. 

Far  out  upon  the  front,  face  to  face  with  the  foe,  you  did  not 
forget  the  paternal  affection  of  Father  Abraham  for  you  all.  You 
knew  that  in  no  exigency  would  supplies  or  needed  reinforce- 
ments be  lacking,  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  secure  them.  Discon- 
tented as  you  sometimes  were,  and  not  without  reason  I  fear, 
with  what  your  orator  yesterday  rather  happily  called  the  in-door 
generals  at  Washington,  and  the  Secretaries  of  War  at  times,  yet, 
I  venture  to  say,  that  no  one  of  you,  even  in  the  solitude  and  peril 
of  the  picket  service,  in  the  lonely  watches  of  the  night,  failed  to 
remember — and  the  recollection  cheered  your  hearts — that  there 
was  one  great,  tender,  loving  heart,  the  heart  of  that  anxious 
man  at  the  White  House,  which  was  bleeding  w'ith  concern  for 
vou.  The  affections  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  men  at  the  front, 
which  was  as  tender  as  that  of  a  mother  for  her  child,  was  felt 
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throughout  all  our  vast  armies  as  at  once  a  solace  and  an  inspira- 
tion. And  as  we  look  back  to  those  days  through  our  tears,  to 
the  sad  scenes  of  those  teirible  days,  year  by  year  j.  believe  we 
all  have  an  increasing  sense  of  what  a  mighty  power,  :n  bringing 
that  war  to  a  successful  issue,  was  the  character.,  the  great,  manly, 
lovable  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  are  giving  one  of 
the  most  valuable  lessons  in  our  brief  history,  not  only  to  the 
monarchies  of  the  Old  World,  but  to  the  somewhat  turbulent  re- 
publics of  Central  and  South  America,  and  of  Europe  itself,  bv 
showing  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  even  thouo-h 
like  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  has  millions  of  men  under  his  control,  or  even 
like  Grant,  has  led  those  armies  to  splendid  victory,  that  our  Pres- 
ident never  menaces  for  a  moment  the  cherished  liberties  and 
rights  of  this  nation.  For  the  armies  are  made  up  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Union.  They  make  the  Presidents.  They  limit  their 
power  by  constitutional  legislation.  No  one  of  the  four  generals 
whom  we  have  elected  to  the  Presidency  have  so  much  as  thought 
for  an  instant  of  periling  the  frame- work  of  our  Constitution.  It 
was  George  Washington  who  led  the  armies  through  the  revolu- 
tion that  consolidated  the  frame-work  of  that  Constitution.  It 
was  the  hero  of  New  Orleans  who  vowed  by  the  eternal  that  it 
should  not  be  shattered,  and  drove  the  secessionists  into  silence 
and  oblivion.  It  was  Grant  who,  with  you  and  such  as  you, 
saved  this  nation  from  yet  greater  perils  than  those  of  the  days  of 
Jackson  and  of  Washington;  who  yet  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
great  civic  trust  with  such  fidelity  and  such  modesty  that  the 
faint  babble  of  Ctesarism  was  at  once  puerile  and  ridiculous. 

No,  thank  God,  the  Executive  of  this  Nation,  from  Georo-e 
Washington  to  Grover  Cleveland,  without  an  exception  has  shown 
that  his  simple  duty  is  to  execute  the  laws  which  the  citizens 
make.  He  is  to  be  the  impersonation  and  the  embodiment  and 
representative  of  the  sovereignty  of  this  Nation,  even  in  its  hour 
of  direct  peril;  and  you,  citizens,  become  soldiers,  are  the  rio-ht 
arm  of  his  power,  the  only  source  of  his  power,  who  stand  ready 
at  all  times  to  deal  fatal  blows  to  all  offenders.  From  Nashville 
to  the  sea,  from  Vicksburg  to  the  Appomattox,  from  the  center 
to  the  circumference  of  the  land,  through  the  crowded  streets  of 
our  great  cities,  where  desperate  lawlessness  at  times  rears  its 
awful  front,  you  sweep  on  a  mighty  phalanx,  grinding  to  powder 
beneath  your  heavy  tread  all  enemies  of  the  Nation,  whether  they 
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be  secessionists,  rebels  or  red-handed  anarchists  or  foreign  foes. 
By  your  loyalty,  by  your  bravery,  by  your  respect  for  law,  by  your 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  country,  our  Chief  Magistrate  is,  and, 
God  helping  us,  ever  will  be,  surrounded  by  a  defense  and  de- 
fended by  a  power  such  as  the  Divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king 
does  not  atlord. 

The  President: — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  announce  the 
second  regular  toast,  "  Our  Commanders."  On  your  programme 
you  may  find  the  name  of  General  Thomas  C.  Fletcher.  He  tele- 
graphed me  last  night  that  he  was  heart-broken,  that  he  could 
not  come  to  fulfill  his  office  here  to-night,  and  I  know  him  per- 
sonally, that  he  always  comes  when  he  can.  General  D.  B. 
Henderson,  of  Iowa,  on  short  notice,  has  agreed  to  assume  the 
task.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  bespeak  for  him  your  kind  and 
close  attention,  and  I  know  that  he  will  do  justice  to  the  subject, 
and  I  will  willingl}'  add  five  minutes  to  his  time.  "Our  Com- 
manders." 

Second  Toast — '■'■Our  Coiumanders.^'' 

Is  it  held 
That  valor  is  the  chiefest  virtue  and 
Most  dignifies  the  bearer.     If  it  be, 
The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  counterpoised. 

Response  by  Colonel  Henderson. 

I  would  willingly  break  General  Fletcher's  head  as  well  as  his 
heart,  if  I  could.  I  am  a  substitute,  and  you  have  got  to  take  sub- 
stitute's service.     It  is  a  new  role  for  me  to  play. 

"  Our  Commanders."  What  a  toast  to  throw  at  a  man  at  short 
notice.  Mr.  President,  who  were  our  commanders?  Answering 
for  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  I  will  tell  you. 
They  were,  first — always  first— Abraham  Lincoln.  I  belong  to 
no  army  that  does  not  recognize  him  as  the  commander.  General 
Grant!  General  Sherman!  General  McPherson!  Generals 
Howard  and  Logan,  too! 

These  were  our  commanders.  After  twenty-five  years  have 
elapsed  since  their  names  were  made  illustrious,  I  am  asked  to 
come  before  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  to  respond 
to  this  toast.  Why,  Mr.  President,  who  can  give  birth  to  a  new 
thouo-ht,  or  to  a  novel  expression  of  an  old  thought  touching  any 
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of  these  distinguished  commanders.  The  press,  the  historian,  the 
orator  and  the  poet  have  each  and  all  held  their  names  before  the 
people  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  who  dares  to  attempt  to 
bring-  forth  a  new  thought  touching  them?  Aye,  Mr.  President, 
some  of  the  names  of  these  commanders  have  been  the  bright 
themes  of  every  civilized  nation  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Is 
not  then  my  task  a  hard  one,  to  be  brought  in  as  a  substitute,  to 
afford  any  entertainment  or  information  touching  these  mighty 
soldiers  of  the  Union.'' 

Grant!  No  soldier,  dead  or  living,  ever  disj^uted,  or  ever  will, 
his  first  place  as  a  fighter.  God  bless  his  memoiy,  as  we  all  do 
here.  We  have  seen  him  oft,  and  know  what  metal  he  was  made 
of.  That  great,  military,  brave  cube  of  courage;  I  can  see  him 
yet  at  Shiloh,  sitting  on  a  stump,  smoking  his  cigar,  when  many 
of  the  surprised  regiments  of  the  morning  were  weakening  around 
him,  when  the  shells  were  hissing  over  his  head,  and  the  balls 
playing  their  requiems  around  him,  when  the  ti"ees,  the  air  and 
everything  was  quaking,  excepting  Grant.  Nearly  the  whole 
army  thought  they  were  beaten  excepting  Grant.  He  knew  bet- 
ter. And  that  little  man,  nerved  by  God  for  the  great  mission  of 
the  republic,  sat  there  and  held  the  destinies  of  the  battle  until  he 
turned  the  scale.  He  has  passed  from  us,  but  we  have  him  here 
yet.  And  here  we  will  keep  him  until  the  Judge  of  the  living 
and  the  dead  destroys  his  resting  place.  Yes,  he  has  been  laid 
away;  and,'Mr.  President,  the  nation  knelt  around  his  grave  when 
the  silent  soldier  was  laid  with  his  kindred  dust. 

And  General  Sherman  next!  I  ask  no  better  thing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, than  to  be  called  upon  at  a  hundred  days'  or  ten  seconds' 
notice  to  dish  you  up  when  you  are  not  here.  But  it  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  mettle  or  my  methods  to  say  before  General 
Sherman's  face  what  is  double-shotted  in  my  heart.  I  am  in  no 
hurry  to  fill  a  niche  for  you.  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  plan  a  monu- 
ment for  you.  This  is  not  the  time  for  me  to  pay  tributes  to  that 
commander  who  was  always  invincible,  whether  at  a  cannon's  or 
a  woman's  mouth.  Oh,  you  cannot  look  me  out  of  countenance, 
Mr.  President.  I  have  seen  him  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  I 
have  seen  him  in  tougher  places  than  that.  So  that  I  may  not  be 
misunderstood,  it  was  many  years  ago,  when  there  were  a  good 
many  witnesses.  We  have  got  General  Sherman  here  with  us  iii 
our  arms  and  hearts,  and  there  we  will  hold  him  until  forced  to 
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surrender  him.  And,  General,  by  the  looks  of  things,  it  looks  as 
if  there  are  a  good  many  of  us  who  will  have  to  surrender  l)efore 
you  do. 

McPherson!  Ah,  boys,  there  is  a  theme  that  the  soldier  loves 
to  dwell  upon.  Who  was  more  soldierly  than  McPherson?  He 
had  his  little  faults;  but  dare  we  call  them  faults,  when  we  know 
ithat  the  ones  he  had  sprung  from  the  very  warmest  fountains  of 
his  generous  soul?  No,  he  was  every  inch  one  of  the  bravest, 
cleanest  soldiers  that  ever  commanded  an  army  on  American  soil. 
And  I  have  stood  in  the  little  McPherson  square,  in  the  capital 
of  the  Nation,  and  seen  the  "boys"  go  by  with  nothing  but  the 
little  bronze  button  in  their  lapel,  and  stand  before  the  silent 
statue  of  McPherson  when  the  tears  rolled  down  their  bronzed 
faces  in  memory  of  their  gallant  commander.  Ah,  this  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  has  a  galaxy  of  great  men  to  remember  and  to  love. 

General  Howard!  One  of  the  greatest  military  chieftains  living 
told  me  only  yesterday — I  will  not  tell  you  who  my  authority 
was — that  General  Howard  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
soldiers  of  the  late  war;  that  no  man  received  an  order  with  more 
recipient  attention,  and  no  man  executed  it  with  greater  fidelity 
than  General  Howard.  I  asked  General  Sherman  yesterday  if 
he  was  not  a  very  religious  general.  He  said  yes,  he  was  very 
pious — too  pious.  When  we  consider  the  elevated  standard  of 
my  authority,  General  Sherman,  his  piety,  you  know  that  Gen- 
eral Howard  is  wholly  beyond  the  domain  of  Christian  criticism. 
But  he  was  a  philanthropist,  a  typical  Christian  soldier,  and 
General  Sherman  forgives  all  that,  for  he  never  allowed  his  piety 
to  lead  him  to  neglect  a  single  order  that  was  given  him. 

General  John  A.  Logan:— Let  your  hearts  speak;  I  will  not 
speak  for  them.  General  John  A.  Logan,  the  leader  and  the  idol 
of  the  volunteer  soldier  of  America.  No  man  Hving  or  dead — 
and  I  would  not  belittle  the  memory  of  any  comrade — ever  so 
planted  himself  in  the  hearts  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Union 
army  as  the  Black  Eagle  of  Illinois.  Now,  you  have  got  me  up 
here,  Mr.  President,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  the  truth  as  I  view  it, 
and  I  think  I  know  something  of  the  heart-beats  of  the  common 
soldiery  of  my  country.  John  A.  Logan  would  scold  when  he 
got  orders  sometimes.  General  Logan  had  a  dash  of  the  sus- 
picious in  his  character.  I  know  it  well.  There  is  no  public  man 
on  eaith  but  is  suspicious,    and  they  all  know   it.     I   am   a   little 
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that  way  myself.  But  General  Logan  is  the  only  man  in  public 
life  that  I  ever  knew  who  hatl  the  courage  and  the  honesty  to 
show  It  openly.  He  never  learned  the  tricks  of  diplomacy.  He 
did  not  draw  his  inspiration  from  Talleyrand  or  any  other  syco- 
,phant.  He  was  a  great-hearted,  brave,  outspoken  man,  and  that 
is  why  the  millions  loved  him.  Standing  here  within  the  pres- 
ence of  the  gloom  that  fell  over  the  nation  when  Logan  died,  I 
pronounce  him  the  soldier  of  all  the  Union  that  planted  himself 
deepest  in  the  common  soldier's  heart.  I  would  not  say  that  he 
would  have  been  the  safest  man  to  trust  with  the  weightiest  com- 
mands. I  do  not  claim  that  for  General  Logan.  No.  But  I  do 
contend  that  wherever  the  commandant  was  needed  who  could 
enthuse  his  spirit  into  his  soldiery,  no  man  in  the  army  equaled 
John  A.  Logan.  Our  distinguished  and  always  just  President 
bows  his  head  in  approval  of  the  sentiment.  I  thank  him  for  it. 
Poor  Logan  has  left  us.  I  wish  he  was  with  us  to  scold  us  to- 
night. I  loved  that  fellow,  even  when  I  was  quarreling  with 
him,  and  I  ever  will,  for  there  is  something  in  the  breasts  of  the 
American  people  that  likes  honesty  and  frankness  and  hates 
covering  and  diplomacy.  And  now,  Mr.  President  and  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  I  am  not  a  worshiper  of  military  men.  I  am  not 
a  hero  worshiper.  I  have  read  Tom  Carlyle  pretty  carefully  on 
heroes  and  hero-worship,  and  I  am  not  a  worshiper  of  military 
heroes.  It  is  not  a  profession  that  I  admire.  I  am  frank  to  say 
that.  Yet  I  honor,  love  and  respect  each  of  the  commanders  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  They  were  not  soldiers;  they  were 
patriots.  That  is  what  I  like  about  them.  The  sword  that  flashes 
into  the  air  for  liberty  for  all  the  people,  for  their  independence 
and  freedom  to  their  country  in  the  lowest  hovel  or  finest  mansion. 
That  is  the  soldier  that  I  follow.  And  I  never  would  have  been 
a  soldier  of  this  Union,  but  for  that,  perhaps,  illegal  order  of 
General  Fremont's  holding  the  slaves  who  came  into  his  camp. 
I  believe  in  striking  at  the  root  of  things.  That  is  why  I  like  our 
President.  He  gets  at  the  root  of  things.  That  is  why  I  liked 
Grant.  He  was  not  only  a  great  fighter,  but  he  was  a  patriotic 
soldier,  laying  his  thoughts  down  deep  at  the  foundations  of  battle. 
"  Let  us  have  peace,"  he  said.  That  sentiment  was  greater  than 
his  greatest  won  victory  in  battle.  But  I  do  believe,  gentlemen 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  that  educated  soldiers  are  needed. 
Misunderstand   me   not.     So  long  as   war  must  accompany  the 
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destinies  of  the  highest  civilized  people,  trained  soldiers  will  be 
needed,  and  well  was  it  for  us  that  in  1861-5,  that  we  had  our 
Grants,  our  Shermans,  our  McPhersons,  and  our  Slocums,  oui" 
Dodges,  and  our  other  heroes  to  take  command  of  the  throbbing 
forces  ready  to  be  led  anywhere  to  save  the  Union. 

But,  Mr.  President,  before  I  sit  down,  let  me  say  this  of  our 
commanders,  greatly  as  we  love  them  each  and  all,  profoundly  as 
we  appreciate  their  military  genius,  civil  powers,  and  manly 
qualities;  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  key  to  their  greatness 
lay  in  the  fact  that  they  led  a  citizen-soldiery.  All  that  the  armies 
that  they  led  needed  was  to  be  let  loose,  and  they  would  win  vic- 
tories. Chieftains  are  well  enough,  and  we  had  them,  and  the 
best,  but  it  was  the  armies  that  they  commanded  who  fougfht  the 
battles,  won  the  victories,  and  lifted  them  to  fame. 

General  Sherman: — I  will  now  announce  the 

Third  Toast. — "  The  Afnerican  Soldier.'" 

"  Ours  are  no  hirelhigs  trained  to  fight, 

With  cymbal  and  clarion  glittering  and  bright; 

O'er  the  proud  heads  of  free  men  our  star  banner  waves; 

Men  firm  as  their  mountains  and  still  as  their  graves." 

Response  by  Rev.  Charles  O'Riley. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Whilst  profoundly  and  sincerely  grateful  to  the  partiality 
which  has  accorded  me  this  exceptional  honor,  still,  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  your  toast  compromises  a  subject  worthy  of  the  best 
ability  in  the  world,  I  can  not  but  express  as  profound  and  sin- 
cere a  regret  for  the  untoward  circumstance  that  has,  on  this 
occasion,  deprived  us  of  it. 

I  do  not  deem  it  needful  to  disclaim  the  inference  that  your 
committee,  repulsed  on  their  first  charge,  retired  in  that  good 
order  contemplated  by  European  military  maneuvers,  and  so  fell 
back  upon  the  next  best.  I  was  a  child  during  the  war,  yet  I 
know  the  leading  and  original  features  of  American  tactics;  and 
in  this  instance,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  whatever  your  committee 
may  have  been  guilty  of,  they  certainly  have  acted  after  the  in- 
stincts of  American  discipline.  The  ancient  Romans  massed 
their  men  in  war;  the  more  modern  nations  determined  and  told 
off  the  mass  into  ranks  or  files;  these   the  English   threw  three 
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deep  into  squares;  Napoleon  reduced  the  conflicting  front  to  two. 
It  remained  for  the  American  to  trust  the  fortune  of  the  front  of 
war  to  one  good  rank  upon  the  consciousness  that  the  ivhole 
American  people  stood  behind  it.  So  it  seems  to  me,  7no7i  g-etieral, 
your  committee  has  been  eminently  American  and  eminently 
military  in  so  far  as  they  calculated  that,  failing  the  first  rank, 
atiy  American  ivould  do.  The  lot  has  fallen,  as  it  looks,  on  me, 
as  being  an  American  lying  around  loose  in  the  locality.  That  I 
am  an  American  is  in  some  way  attested  by  the  fact,  which  I  am 
in  nowise  loth  to  acknowledge,  that  I  entertain  a  disposition 
closely  corresponding  to  the  action  of  the  committee  in  the  prem- 
ises, and  consider  myself  good  enough  to  do  anything  the  Ameri- 
can people  call  upon  me  to  do,  and  none  too  good  to  stand  in  the 
footmarks  of  any  American,  when  and  by  whatever  chance  he 
has  fallen  out  of  line.  And  in  this  disposition — I  may  be  par- 
doned for  suggesting — is  discernible  the  genesis  of  the  American 
soldier,  who  is  immediately  deducible  from  the  American  free- 
man— or  better,  let  me  say,  is  in  fact,  but  a  "mode  of  motion"  of 
the  American  freeman.  The  American  soldier  is  a  type  of  man 
that  any  man  on  earth  may  be  righteously  desirous  of  realizing, 
and  one  which  reaches  out  to  and  lays  hold  upon  the  highest  as- 
pirations of  the  American  mind,  as  it  gathers  in  its  grasp  the' 
tenderest  tendrils  of  the  American  heart.  Ever  fitted  for  the 
highest,  ever  ready  to  discharge  the  lowest  duty  that  devolves 
upon  his  citizenship,  he  has  no  prototype  in  the  antecedent  civil- 
izations of  the  world,  no  peer  in  the  serried  ranks  of  earth's  con- 
temporaneous millions.  He  is  sui  generis — of  himself  and  his 
own  kind — at  once  the  creator  and  creation  of  a  country  to  which 
he  is  devoted  with  an  aff'ection  that  is  paramount  to  all  consider- 
ations under  God,  and  induces  a  self-sacrifice  that  borders  on 
self-forgetfulness.  At  her  first  instance  he  comes  forth  from  the 
portals  of  profoundest  peace  and  familiarly  engages  in  the  most 
ensanguined  war,  and,  the  emergency  definitely  past,  he  relapses 
without  effort  into  habits  of  decorous  repose  or  industrious  enter- 
prise, the  most  law-abiding  subject  of  the  state,  the  most  com- 
panionable man  in  the  community,  the  embodiment  of  domestic 
love,  and  the  exemplar  of  domestic  virtue.  In  the  ferocity  of 
conflict,  he  has  surpassed  Pyrrhus,  in  magnanimity  to  the  van- 
quished he  has  distanced  Theodocius,  in  the  complex  relations  of 
civil  life  he  has  looked  like  Aristides.     This  is  riot  the  language 
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of  even  pardonable  exaggeration.  It  falls  far  short  of  a  plenary 
expression  of  the  naked  truth.  In  vindication  of  it,  the  manifest 
before  us  makes  evidence  at  once  cumulative  and  convincing.  I 
am  addressing  the  survivors  of  the  terrible  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see, and  the  stranger  within  your  gates  needs  to  be  told  that  these 
are  the  men — the  men  who  have  experienced  more  of  actual  war, 
braved  more  of  its  perils,  participated  in  more  of  its  horrors,  sus- 
tained severer  and  more  protracted  campaigning,  done  more 
hand-to-hand  fighting,  endured  more  camp  privations,  courted 
more  opportunities  to  be  killed,  and  what,  for  generous  souls,  is 
still  more  sacrificial,  have  displayed  more  of  the  courage  requisite 
to  kill,  than  any  like  number  of  men  in  the  wide  world  to-day. 
Words  have  been  said  to  have  golden  pencils;  but  anent  the  sub- 
ject of  your  toast,  more  eloquent  than  any  words,  more  golden 
than  any  parole  testimony,  is  the  presentation  of  the  "American 
soldier"  here  to-night,  in  the  living  men  who  made  up  the  un- 
dying Army  of  the  Tennessee.  There  is  not  a  man  with  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  the  mercenary  about  him.  I  cannot  catch 
sight  of  soldier  vest.  There  is  not  an  eye  answering  mine  this 
minute  that  has  in  it  more  than  the  soft  luster  born  of  the  domes- 
tic disposition — not  a  brow  bearing  a  wrinkle  alien  to  civil  solici- 
tude. You  have  given  me  the  "American  soldier."  I  give  you 
the  Army-of-the-Tennessee-full  of  him,  as  being  the  realization 
of  the  ideal  suggested  by  the  terms  of  your  toast,  "American  sol- 
dier." With  it  we  may  challenge  the  world.  Its  like  upon  the 
face  of  this  earth  there  is  not  and  there  never  ivas.  In  compari- 
son, I  defy  the  living  and  compassionate  the  dead.  Comparisons! 
What  business  in  comparison  have  the  British  beef-eaters  of  the 
British  army  committed  to  their  unintelligible  term  of  service  of 
"twenty-one  years.? "  What  can  you  call  up  that  is  common  to 
these  men  with  the  myriads  that  evolutionize  under  the  French 
eagle?  What  feature  of  resemblance  do  they  bear  to  the  con- 
script bands  that  march  mechanically  in  support  of  the  integrity 
of  the  empire  of  the  German  Caesars,  not  to  mention  the  Cossack 
crowds  doing  desultory  service  in  the  semi-civilized  realms  of 
Russia.?  No;  in  the  armies  of  the  earth,  that  to-day  bristles  in 
arms  as  never  before  it  did,  you  have  nothing  to  endure  the 
thought  of  a  comparison  with  the  American  soldier.  Aye,  and 
summon  here  the  generations  of  the  silent  past,  and  I  say  to  you 
the  disentomed  heroes  of  Marathon   and  Thermopylte  would   be 
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unable  to  comprehend  the  character  of  this  gathering — would  be 
unable  to  catch  the  conception  of  the  American  soldier — a  o-en- 
eral  in  his  own  right,  whose  general  is  a  soldier  like  himself. 
This  language  is  unintelligible  to  any  civilization  but  ours;  to  the 
American  it  is  entirely  vernacular.  It  is  so  because  he  is  a  free 
man,  and  as  such  the  equal  of  any  and  of  every  other  man.  God 
and  God's  image  renected  in  his  fellow  is  the  warrant  unto  him 
of  human  equality;  God's  holy  kingdom  renected  in  the  "good 
land  the  Lord  his  God  hath  given  him  in  inheritance,"  is  the  pre- 
ponderating passion  of  the  American's  soul.  For  these  he  will 
live  in  blissful  peace  like  Adam  in  the  cool  shades  of  Eden,  and 
from  under  his  "  own  vine  and  his  own  fig  tree,"  will  he  sight  the 
glistening  eyes  of  angels  peering  at  him  through  the  boughs;  for 
these  he  will  put  the  sword  upon  his  thigh,  and  with  the  zeal  of 
the  olden  Levite  "  go  through  the  camp  from  gate  to  gate  and 
return,  putting  to  death  his  brother,  and  his  friend,  and  his  neigh- 
bor." This  is  the  essence  of  American  patriotism,  and  this  is  the 
constituent  of  the  American  soldier.  It  took  material  form  for 
the  first  time  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the  w^ar  of  the 
Revolution  was  virtually  terminated  when  the  buighers  of  those 
little  towns  and  the  farmers  of  Middlesex  took  from  their  wooden 
hooks  their  trusty  fowling  pieces,  and  not  content  with  repellino- 
the  attack  upon  their  homes,  followed  the  flying  detachment,  and 
without  a  general — I  might  say  without  an  officer — made  an  in- 
vestment of  Boston  that  would  have  conferred  fame  for  any  gen- 
eral who  might  have  conceived,  and  made  glory  for  the  engineer 
who  executed  it.  Time  has  since  kept  turning  its  untired  wheel 
and  changes  inevitable  have  been  wrought  in  the  land — changes 
historical,  geographical  and  political.  Otie  institution  has  never 
changed — "The  American  Soldier."  In  arms  at  his  country's 
call,  subservient  to  its  least  behest,  he  appears  to-day,  as  he  has 
ever  appeared,  "enlisted  for  the  war,"  with  his  best  blood  ready 
to  pour  out  free  as  wine  for  his  country's  emergency.  The  Amer- 
ican soldier  makes  no  compromise  with  his  country.  Be  it  war 
of  independence,  war  for  sailors'  rights,  war  for  the  acquisition 
of  new  territory,  or  war  to  correct  a  recalcitrant  tribe — whatever 
America  wants  done,  her  free-born  sons  stand  ready  to  do  it,  and 
in  the  execution  of  their  country's  will  they  never  have  been 
brought  to  act  with  inconsistenc}'.  Despite  the  heterogeneous 
populations  that  have  been   pouring  in  upon  us  for  more  than  a 
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hundred  years,  the  instincts  of  the  American  nation  and  the 
make  up  of  the  American  soldier  remain  the  same.  There  is  no 
people  on  earth  more  strongly  marked  by  individuality.  It  would 
be  a  most  un-American  proposition  to  make  us  all  agree.  But 
for  all  our  individual  views  or  personal  prejudices,  let  the  mighty 
issue  oitvar  once  be  raised  and  you  can  write  the  prophecy  of  the 
future  in  the  history  of  the  past;  when  "one  mad,  impassioned 
pulse  alone,  each  wild  emotion  swayed,  Columbia  called  her  free- 
born  sons  to  lend  her  hope  and  aid."  The  "hope  and  aid  "  are 
all  as  ready  to-day  as  in  the  days  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill, 
and  of  the  same  kind,  despite  the  diversified  nature  of  our  immi- 
gration. 

We  cannot  be  too  proud  of  this;  we  cannot  make  too  much  of 
it,  for  the  test  of  a  civilization  is  its  virtue  of  assimilation.  A  civ- 
ilization that  does  not  assimilate  is  defective — somethino-  wron<'- 
in  it.  Ours  sustains  the  test  to  a  degree  unprecedented  in  any 
other  civilization  past  or  present,  for  it  makes  American  soldiers 
of  the  very  men  who  come  in  quest  only  of  American  homes. 
Whatever  they  have  been  toward  the  governments  they  have 
left,  they  have,  with  no  exception  to  take  heed  of,  become  most 
loyal  to  ouis.  I  am,  myself,  I  am  proud  to  say,  immediately  de- 
scended from  people  who  have  been  remarkable  for  anything  but 
'■'■loyally  to  the  government."  The  English  government  had  been 
at  my  ancestors  for  seven  hundred  years  and  never  succeeded  in 
making  any  of  them  loyal,  save  the  few  it  hung:  But  here,  the 
civil  war  had  scarce  broken  out  when  I  saw  my  family  circle, 
first  in  the  country  round,  to  be  decimated;  and  my  good  Irish 
mother  with  white  lips  and  swollen  eyes  informed  me  that — 
"this  was  the  best  government  God  ever  made,  and  must  be 
sustained  if  every  child  in  that  house  had  to  die  to  do  it."  It 
came  her  turn  to  greet  the  railway-carriage  that  carried  home 
her  dead,  and  I  saw  the  speechless  agony  that  acknowledged  the 
untimely  taking  off' of  the  first  born,  but  no  tear  tliat  coursed  her 
cheek  ran  recalcitrant  to  the  government.  I  am  called  an  Irish- 
man betimes  and  like  the  aiopellation,  for  it  goes  without  saying, 
that  if  I  am  an  Irishman,  it  is  because  I  am  an  American.  The 
country  that  could  make  my  Irish  mother  the  American  she  is, 
ought  not  to  be  suspected  of  indiff'erence  to  me.  I  would  suspect 
my  devotion  to  the  land  she  loves  if  I  did  not  hate  the  land  she 
hated.    And  it  is  not  only  on  American  soil  that  this  double  man- 
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ufacture  of  the  American  soldiers  is  in  progress;  it  is  going  on  the 
world  around.  Oppression  is  everywhere  engaged  in  getting 
out  the  material.  Our  civilization,  based  upon  the  equality  of 
man,  is  the  birthright  of  all  men.  I  have  no  fears  that  in  the 
future  more  than  in  the  past  the  men  who  may  be  enlightened 
and  virtuous  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  will  ever  fail  to 
defend  it,  even  to  the  shedding  of  their  hearts'  best  blood. 

General  Sherman: — 1  will  now  announce  the 

Fourth  Toast — -The  Soldier  Deadr 

"  O,  never  shall  the  land  forget 
How  gushed  the  life  blood  of  the  brave; 
Gushed  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet, 
Upon  tlie  soil  they  fought  to  save." 

Response  by  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Palmer. 

Mr.  President: 

There  is  nothing  so  eloquent  as  death.  Ever  recurring, 
ever  imminent,  ever  present,  it  never  becomes  commonplace. 
It  is  the  climax  of  every  life,  the  tragedy,  always  new,  although 
acted  and  reacted  since  being  began.  The  sweetest  chords  are 
attuned  to  the  requiem,  the  tenderest  memories  cluster  round  the 
pall.  In  the  presence  of  death  laughter  congeals  and  ribaldry 
stands  abashed. 

It  is  the  catastrophe  before  which  monarchs  bow,  and  from 
which  the  long  suffering  and  the  long  expectant  shrink.  Uni- 
versal, inscrutable,  inevitable,  no  assurance  makes  it  acceptable, 
and  even  faith  and  prophecy  can  reconcile  us  only  in  part  to  its 
decree. 

In  former  times  and  among  another  people,  the  banquet  was 
never  considered  complete  unless  a  skeleton  sat  at  the  table  as  a 
monitor  of  mortality. 

The  toast  to  which  I  am  to  respond  to-night,  Mr.  President, 
evokes  no  such  spectral  figure.  The  imagination  conjures  up  no 
such  apparition,  as  we  speak  in  bated  breath  of  the  soldier  dead. 
We  see  them  rather  as  they  came  with  the  blessing  of  their 
mothers  at  their  first  enlistment — fair-haired  or  raven-locked;  or 
buoyant  as  they  marched  away  with  the  last  kiss  of  the  girls  they 
loved  upon  their  lips;  or  when  as  veterans,  bronzed  and  travel- 
stained,  they  came  home  for  a  brief  season.    Their  shadowy  forms 
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people  the  air  to-night,  as  the  faintly  outlined  faces  that  relieve 
the  dark  background  of  the  masterpieces  of  Salvator  Rosa  or 
Murillo. 

It  is  not  the  survivors  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  alone,  and 
iheir  guests  who  are  here  to-night.  Every  loyal  heart,  stilled  or 
beating,  that  belonged  to  it  is  here,  drawn  by  that  mysterious 
power  which  even  death  cannot  destroy.  Not  only  they,  but  the 
shades  of  the  dead  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic  are  here,  because 
the  cause  for  which  they  died  made  them  your  brothers,  and  death 
cannot  sever  that  bond  which  unites  men  who  have  striven  and 
died  for  a  common  good,  to  those  who  live,  commemorate  and 
still  strive  to  that  end. 

They  are  here  to-night,  and  it  thrills  my  heart  to  feel  that  they 
know,  that,  although  grain  ripens  upon  the  fields  they  watered 
with  their  blood,  that,  although  cannon  and  musketry  are  heard 
no  more  and  trace  of  shot  and  shell  are  obliterated  everywhere 
save  in  the  breasts  of  kindred,  their  memories  are  still  cherished 
and  their  deeds  still  recited.  I  speak  not  for  the  hireling,  not  for 
the  freelance,  not  for  the  soldier  of  fortune  who,  like  the  gladia- 
tor, sold  himself  for  the  highest  pay,  the  most  sumptuous  fare  and 
the  best  surroundings,  but  for  those  who  fought  for  their  coun- 
try and  for  mankind.  I  speak  for  men  who  valued  life,  but  who 
felt  that  there  were  some  things  for  which  life  might  well  be 
exchanged.  I  speak  for  men  who  looked  at  the  flag,  and  look- 
ing, felt  in  rhythm  of  pulse  beats,  if  not  of  words,  that 

"  Out  of  Thine  hand  hast  Thou  fed  us  with  pasture  of  color  and  song, 

Glory  and  beauty  by  birthright  to  Thee  as  Thy  garments  belong, 

Out  of  Thine  hands  Thou  shalt  give  us  as  surely  deliverance  from  wrong." 

Of  men  who  from  a  conviction  of  what  their  country's  flag  should 
be,  and  believing  that  such  it  was,  have  made  it  what  it  is.  Of 
men  whom  freedom  loved,  with  whom  she  dwelt;  of  men  who 
slept  beneath  the  shadow  of  her  wing,  to  whom  she   whispered, 

I  knelt  with  Ziska's  hunted  flock, 
I  dwelt  in  Toussaint's  cell  of  rock; 
I  walked  with  Sidney  to  the  block. 
The  moor  of  Marston  felt  mv  tread; 
Thro'  Jersey's  snow  the  march  I  led; 
My  voice  Majenta's  charges  sped. 

It  matters  little  to  them,  serene  and  reposeful  on  their  eternal 
camping  grounds,  that  we  should  recall  their  rank.     It  recks  them 
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not  that  a  literal  immortality  should  gfive  to  us  the  blazon  of  their 
names.  Whoever  thought  of  asking  the  names  of  the  three  hun- 
dred who  died  with  Leonidas  at  the  Phocion  wall,  and  what  does 
it  add  to  the  glory  of  the  hero  of  Khartoum  that  we  know  his 
name  was  Gordon?  Those  whom  we  knew  we  associate  with 
their  names;  those  whom  we  did  not  we  associate  with  their 
deeds.  In  their  sublime  self-abnegation  and  esprit  du  corps^ 
while  living,  it  was  enough  for  them  to  say  "  I  was  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  of  the  Cumberland,  of  the  Potomac.  I  was 
with  Grant  at  Vicksburg;  I  followed  Sherman  through  Georgia; 
I  fought  under  Thomas  at  Nashville;  I  rode  with  Logan  at  At- 
lanta; I  marched  with  Sheridan  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah." 

With  tender  and  reverent  hands  the  Nation  has  given  them  all 
a  place  of  sepulture,  and  in  their  cemeteries  the  most  pathetic 
interest  invests  those  graves  marked  "  Unknown."  To  the 
stranger  their  occupants  have  an  identity,  an  individuality,  which 
inscriptions  on  other  headstones  cannot  confer. 

Wordsworth  says:  "'Silence  is  the  privilege  of  the  grave." 
Ambiguous  as  this  phrase  is,  it  cannot  apjoly  where  the  "  Soldier 
Dead  "  is  the  subject  or  the  object.  Trumj^et-tongued  they  speak 
to  the  race  worthy  of  them;  and,  glad  of  ideals  to  which  they  can 
look  up,  the  race  worthy  of  them  surrounds  their  pale  faces  with 
immortelles  and  embalms  their  memories  in  the  fragrant  offerings 
of  poetry  and  song. 

History  itself  owes  its  origin  to  men  who,  dying  for  others  or 
for  their  country,  gave  birth  to  a  gratitude  whose  mission  was  to 
perpetuate  their  heroism  and  deplore  their  fate. 

Primeval  man,  a  compound  of  earth  and  sunshine,  with  hardly 
enough  soul  to  entitle  him  to  immortality,  or  to  make  it  desirable, 
had  for  his  first  ennobling  lesson  the  sacrifice  implied  in  the 
aphorism,  "  for  what  can  a  man  do  greater  than  this,  that  he  shall 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend."  Afterward,  patriots  died  for 
their  country. 

And  again,  demigods  died  for  a  principle.  These  lessons  re- 
curring so  often  through  the  centuries,  have  furnished  the  motive 
power,  the  inspiration  and  the  aim  by  which  men  have  risen 
and  without  which  the  civilization  of  to-day  would  have  been  the 
partial  civilization  of  the  intellect,  cold,  cruel  and  unfruitful  like 
that  of  Carthage. 

We  need  not  go  back,  Mr.  President,  of  the  past  twenty-five 
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years  for  our  lesson.  We  will  commence  with  those  who  are 
here  to-night,  with  your  brothers,  with  our  neighbors,  with  the 
men  who  in  the  heyday  of  life  went  forth  to  play  their  part  in 
that  tragedy  which  sprinkled  half  our  country  with  blood  and  the 
other  half  with  tears.  These  men  have  passed  on.  Some  went 
down  "when  the  long  line  came  gleaming  on;"  some  died  by 
starvation;  some  in  the  hospital;  others,  tortured  l)y  hunger  and 
thirst,  died  amid  the  burning  leaves  and  imderbrush,  with  no 
hand  to  succor  and  no  tongue  to  console. 

These  men  were  martyrs.  Their  blood  redeemed  this  country, 
and  by  their  sacrifice  for  their  faith  they  are  as  much  entitled  to 
the  martyr's  crown  as  any  who  gave  up  their  lives  at  the  stake. 
No  tradition,  no  declaration  of  dogma  formulated  by  human  hands 
can  make  me  believe  that  men  who  unselfishly  die  for  men  do  not 
thereby  gain  remission  of  their  faults  and  frailties  in  the  great 
hereafter.  Their  future  is  secure.  Their  blood  is  the  solvent  of 
the  concrete  in  which  our  national  edifice  has  been  laid  on  inde- 
structible foundations. 

Could  they  speak  they  would  not  talk  to  us  of  patriotism.  If 
their  eternal  silence  is  not  eff'ective  to  that  end,  though  they 
should  rise  from  the  dead,  they  could  not  move  us.  If  from  their 
pallid  lips  one  sound  could  come,  it  would  remind  us  of  our  duty 
to  the  survivors  and  those  dear  to  them.  They  would  point  with 
averted  faces  to  the  present  pension  laws.  They  would  ask  us 
to  cease  insulting  their  comrades  with  pensions  running  as  low 
as  one  dollar  a  month;  to  cease  insulting  their  children  with  two 
dollars  a  month;  to  cease  insulting  an  old  dependent  mother, 
stricken  by  poverty  in  later  years,  by  asking  her  to  prove  that 
she  was  dependent  upon  her  dead  son  at  the  time  of  his  death 
twenty  years  before.  They  would  ask  us  to  abrogate  the  absurd 
conditions  precedent  to  securing  a  pension.  They  would  ask  us 
to  make  a  dependent  soldier  dependent  upon  no  man,  but  give 
him  a  right  in  law,  as  he  has  injustice,  to  demand  support  from 
the  government  for  which  he  periled  his  life,  and,  finally,  they 
would  ask  us  to  rub  from  our  escutcheon  the  ineff'able  shame  of 
having  seven  thousand  Union  soldiers  gazetted  in  the  poor- 
houses  of  the  country.  In  their  behalf  I  would  add,  let  no  loya^ 
man  rest  until  this  is  done.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the 
loyal  men  of  this  country.  The  poor  men  of  the  country  desire 
it,  and  the  opposition,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  comes  from  men  whose 
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wealth  has  doubled  [Interruption  by  General  Sherman — "Yes 
trebled.'"]  Yes,  Mr.  President,  trebled,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
soldier.  Although  men  desire  it,  the  clamor  against  it  is  inspired 
by  those  who  would  have  their  country  rich  in  bullion  rather  than 
in  men. 

As  there  is  no  bankruptcy  court  that  will  acquit  a  man  of  a 
debt  of  honor,  so  is  there  no  tribunal  in  Heaven  above  or  in  the 
earth  below  that  will  hold  guiltless  a  country  that  will  not  take 
care  of  its  defenders  when  helpless. 

No  old  soldier  should  be  compelled  to  hold  out  his  hand  to 
his  fellow-man  for  charity,  nor  accept  the  refuge  of  the  public 
alms.  It  should  be  sufficient  for  him  to  say,  "  I  was  a  soldier  of 
the  Republic.  I  am  needy.  I  do  not  ask  aid,  I  demand  support.'' 
Mr.  President,  I  will  go  further  than  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
j^ublic,  some  of  whose  recommendations  I  have  recited  in  sub- 
stance. I  would  not  require  the  soldier  to  prove  that  his  inability 
was  "  not  the  result  of  vice  or  his  own  gross  carelessness."  I 
vvould  not  exclude  men  whose  vices  were  engendered  in  the 
exhaustion  of  the  march  and  the  exposure  of  the  trenches.  To 
sum  up,  I  would  not  let  any  old  soldier,  dependent,  incapable 
from  any  cause,  suffer  in  poverty  or  neglect.  I  would  not  let  any 
who  have  a  natural  right  to  the  dead  soldier's  aid,  feel  that  our 
country  gave  grudgingly  while  it  could  borrow  a  dollar. 

We  boast  of  the  rapidity  with  which  we  have  paid  our  national 
debt.  It  would  be  a  prouder  boast  if  we  could  say  that  every 
living  soldier  had  been  made  comfortable  and  every  dependent  of 
the  dead  soldier  had  been  tenderly  cared  for.  To  do  this  is  noth- 
ing more  than  common  honesty.  To  do  less  is  infamous  and,  if 
persisted  in,  time  will  show  to  be  not  only  a  crime  but  a  blunder. 
The  Sepoy  in  India  serves  a  specified  time  and  is  secure  in  his 
pension  for  the  balance  of  his  life.  The  Union  soldier  served 
while  his  services  were  needed,  and  unless  he  can  prove  that  his 
disability  was  incurred  in  the  service,  can  receive  no  aid  from  this 
great,  this  paternal,  this  munificent  government.  And  yet  we  are 
troubled  about  our  surplus  and  both  parties  are  devising  ways 
and  means  to  reduce  it.  This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  way,  in  part, 
to  reduce  the  surplus.  Take  care  of  tiiese  wards  of  the  Nation. 
We  are  not  paying  today  in  pensions  $100,000,000  a  year.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  our  soldiers  we  should  to-day  be  supporting  a 
standing  arm3'  of  200,000  men,   which  would   have  cost   at   least 
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$300,000,000  per  year,  with  one-half  the  capacity  to  pay  we  now 
have. 

Gratitude,  honesty,  prudence,  decency,  admonish  that  these 
wrongs  be  righted.  To  withhold  from  these  men  their  rights,  or, 
they  being  dead,  to  haggle,  barter  with,  or  deny  those  near  to 
them,  is  a  sight  over  which  angels  must  weep,  and  the  spirits  of 
your  dead  comrades,  as  they  hear  the  recital  hide  their  pale  faces 
in  shame  for  the  country  which  they  helped  to  redeem. 

This  is  the  burden  of  the  dead  soldier's  arraignment.  They 
ask  nothing  for  themselves,  and  yet  we  build  monuments  an^  de- 
dicate cemeteries.  They  could  have  slept  peacefully  on  the  fields 
of  their  valor,  and  yet  we  reverently  give  them  sepulture  in  con- 
secrated ground.  They  do  ask  for  justice  to  the  living,  and  be- 
hold we  treat  the  living  and  the  dead  alike;  when  they  ask  for 
bread  we  give  them  a  stone. 

We  decorate  graves  with  flowers  which  delight  the  eye  and 
enrich  each  city  of  the  dead,  and  the  old  soldier  in  the  poor-house 
totters  down  to  see  his  old  comrades  honored  and  then  totters 
back  again,  humming,  "  Bring  the  Good  Old  Bugle,  Boys,  We'll 
Sing  Another  Song,"  or  "When  Johnnie  Comes  Marching 
Home,"  and  wonders  if  Memorial  Day  will  last  until  he  can  be 
snugly  housed  in   his  narrow  cell  and  have  garlands  hung  upon 

his  grave. 

In  that  city  of  which  it  is  written  "that  her  glory  will  still  sur- 
vive, when  a  single  naked  fisherman  shall  cast  his  nets  in  the  river 
of  the  ten  thousand  masts,"  it  was  customary  when  troops  started 
out  upon  a  war  to  celebrate  the  event  by  a  festival.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  tragedy  a  herald  appeared  followed  by  a  number  of 
youth  in  armor.  "  Behold !  "  the  herald  cries,  "  these  young  men, 
whose  fathers  were  slain  in  battle.  The  people  adopted  them 
and  educated  them  until  their  twentieth  year.  This  day  they 
return  them  to  their  homes  and  assign  them  the  first  places  at  all 
public  spectacles." 

This  was  a  little  Greek  state.  She  had  no  surplus.  She  was 
so  careful  of  her  gold  that  the  precious  metal  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  her  most  famous  statue  was  so  put  on  that  it  could  be 
easily  removed  should  public  exigencies  demand. 

Her  glory  does  still  survive.  Conquered,  overrun,  despoiled 
by  barbaric  hordes  for  centuries,  she  rules  the  world  to-day.  She 
<Toverns  the  world  because  she  recognized  sentimental  obligations 
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as  being  just  as  potent  as  the  letter  of  the  bond.  Her  soldiers  liv- 
ing, or  they  being  dead,  their  representatives,  were  never  oppressed 
by  poverty  or  obscurity.  It  was  that  quality  of  gratitude,  warm- 
ing the  heart  and  stimulating  the  brain,  which  made  her  so  pro- 
lific in  art,  in  arms^  in  philosophy,  and  which,  although  two  thou- 
sand years  have  passed  away,  still  surrounds  the  name  of  Athens 
with  an  aureola  of  undymg  glory. 

Thrift  in  individuals  or  nations  is  always  to  be  commended,  but 
never  at  the  expense  of  honesty.  Public  prosperity  is  to  be  hoped 
for,  but  never  at  the  expense  of  those  qualities,  without  which  a 
nation  is  not  worth  saving. 

It  is  told  of  Don  Roderick,  in  riding  out  of  his  capitol  one 
morning  among  the  hills  of  sunny  Spain,  after  he  had  betrayed 
his  faith  and  lost  his  honor,  that  he  came  to  a  mystic  tower  to 
which  he  forced  an  entrance  despite  the  protests  of  the  guardians 
of  its  portals.  Opening  a  casket  which  he  found  therein,  he  took 
forth  and  unrolled  a  scroll.  On  it  were  figures  of  a  strange  race. 
They  were  dark  hued  and  of  lithe  and  agile  form  like  the  sons  of 
the  desert.  They  were  mounted  on  Arab  steeds.  On  their  heads 
were  turbans,  and  by  their  sides  hung  cimeters.  They  were 
clothed  in  all  the  panoply  of  war.  Soon  the  figures  began  to 
move,  and  then,  amid  the  clashing  of  swords,  the  rattling  of 
spears,  the  din  of  targets,  the  rolling  of  drums  and  the  shouts  of 
combatants,  a  furious  battle  raged.  The  king's  flag  went  down 
before  the  assault  of  Paynim  hordes,  and  he  saw  his  own  horse 
flying  riderless  from  the  field.  This  was  the  precursor  of  the 
doom  of  Don  Roderick  and  the  Moorish  occupation  which  held 
Spain  for  eight  hundred  years. 

When,  in  the  years  to  come,  a  deadly  peril  threatens  our  land 
and  danger  envelopes  it  as  with  a  cloud,  let  no  such  dire  portent 
assail  the  eye  of  the  seer  who  may  strive  to  forecast  the  future. 
Let  rather  our  country  so  acquit  herself  that  his  sight  may  be 
greeted  with  the  shades  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  their  deci- 
mated ranks  refilled,  as  in  the  course  of  nature  they  must  be,  from 
the  comrades  left  behind,  their  colors  with  the  tatters  all  glorified, 
the  shattered  staves  restored.  Then,  as  by  brigades,  divisions 
and  by  corps  they  deploy  upon  the  fields  whereon  they  are  now 
encamped,  which  are  so  near  and  yet  unseen  save  through  the 
subtle  sense  given  to  prophetic  souls,  "the  air  shall  be  filled  with 
music "  and  become  vital  with  their  presence.     Then  men  shall 
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take  heart  and  bid  each  other  be  of  good  cheer,  for  no  harm  shall 
come  to  the  Republic.  Then,  at  their  country's  call,  men  shall 
come  as  the  "leaves  come  when  summer  is  green,"  and  around 
their  camp  fires  they  shall  tell  the  stories  of  your  triumphs  and 
imitate  your  example,  assured  that  while  their  country  is  not  un- 
mindful of  the  living  soldier,  she  has  also  striven  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  soldier  dead. 

General  Sherman  announced  the 

Fifth  Toast. — "  77^e  Surviving  Soldier^ 

"  Each  soldier's  name 
Shall  shine  untarnished  on  the  rolls  of  fame, 
And  stand  the  example  of  each  distant  age, 
And  add  new  lustre  to  the  historic  page." 

Response  by  Hon.  J.  Logan  Chipman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow-Citizens: 

The  memory  of  nations  should  be  long;  the  gratitude  of 
peoples  should  be  eternal. 

The  men  who  have  fought  for  a  country  should  repose  in  peace, 
dignity  and  comfort  beneath  her  flag. 

The  surviving  soldiers  of  the  Republic  are  her  benefactors,  be- 
cause they  saved  her;  her  wards,  because  they  gave  their  young 
manhood  to  her  service.  They  gave  that — not  their  lives,  but  the 
flower  of  their  youth,  the  precious  years  in  which  character  is 
formed,  ambition  matured  and  destiny  fixed.  The  dead,  grand 
and  serene  in  our  memory  and  love,  gave  scarcely  more.  So 
those  who  are  here  and  those  who  are  gone  are  the  richest  jewels 
of  the  country's  fame,  the  tenderest  objects  of  the  people's  care. 

It  is  a  blessing  to  know  how  worthy  our  surviving  soldiers  are 
of  that  care.  In  the  paths  of  war  they  were  tireless  and  brave; 
in  the  ways  of  peace  they  are  patriotic  and  obedient.  If  Crom- 
well's warriors  deserved  the  splendid  panegyric  of  Macauley,  our 
veterans  are  entitled  to  every  meed  which  belongs  to  intelligence, 
industry  and  good  citizenship. 

I  am  glad,  w^e  are  all  glad,  that  this  is  so.  It  is  a  proud  fact  in 
our  annals  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  in  their  different  spheres  in  life 
exemplars  of  civic  virtue.  This  is  a  fact  well  worth  dwelling  on. 
A  disbanded  soldiery  are  too  often  licentious,  vicious,  drunken,  of 
evil  life  and  corroding  examples;  but  in  church  and  state,  on  the 
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farm,  on  the  marts  of  commerce,  in  all  the  professions,  in  every  de- 
cent, every  useful  pursuit,  the  man  with  a  certificate  of  honorable 
discharge  is  found  in  the  front  rank.  This  is  no  flight  of  fancy. 
It  is  literal  truth — truth  so  grand  and  exceptional  in  the  world's 
history  that  we  may  well  be  proud  of  it,  and  thank  God  that  it 
is  so. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  nation  should  take  care  of  her 
defenders.  A  people  who  neglect  to  do  that  lack  common  hon- 
esty; they  are  strangers  to  the  virtues  of  patriotism.  They  refuse 
a  pittance  to  those  who  preserved  all  for  them.  This  is  not  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people.  They  mean  to  be  just  to  the  sur- 
viving soldier.  He  is  the  pride  of  the  household — the  one  citizen 
to  whom  every  heart  goes  forth  with  reverence.  This  is  right, 
exactly  right.  The  old  should  point  to  the  young  the  grizzled 
veterans;  and  young  and  old  should  vie  with  each  other  in  respect 
to  the  men  who  have  made  our  institutions  secure,  our  history 
glorious.  I  would  have  this  respect  a  sacred,  deathless  fire  in 
every  heart — the  kindling  flame  of  a  lofty  patriotism. 

I  say  this  because  our  veterans  deserve  it  and  because,  above 
all,  it  is  good  for  the  country  to  feel  it,  good  for  the  soldier  of  the 
future  to  know  that  the  soldier  of  the  past  was  worthy  and  that 
his  worth  was  recognized.  I  say  it,  too,  because  there  were  brave 
men  before  Agamemnon,  and  there  must  be  brave  soldiers  in  all 
the  generations  of  the  republic;  because  a  citizen-soldiery  are  the 
natural  reliance  of  the  country;  because  the  military  spirit  must 
be  kept  up  and  because  every  tribute  paid  to  these  brave  men  is 
an  offering  to  the  highest  Americanism;  to  that  patriotism  which 
makes  us,  as  a  people,  bone  of  one  bone  and  flesh  of  one  flesh. 

Wherever  the  surviving  soldier  is,  there  is  a  sentinel  of  liberty. 
In  him  is  embodied  that  love  of  country  to  which  it  should  be 
our  pride,  and  certainly  our  blessing,  to  give  free  rein.  We  can- 
not love  our  country  too  much;  we  cannot  be  too  proud  of  her. 
We  must  bow  before  her  as  her  children,  believing  her  to  be  the 
best  of  earth.  She  does  not  dazzle  in  the  baleful  light  of  a  tyrant's 
jewels.  The  tawdry  vulgarity  of  despotic  lands  does  not  obscure 
the  purity  of  her  soul;  but  she  is  a  gracious  presence,  sturdy  in 
her  youth,  rosy  in  her  young  matronhood.  The  roll  of  her  de- 
fenders' names  is  an  acclaim  of  her  glory.  It  is  sonorous  with 
great  deeds;  it  proclaims  a  people's  power — a  nation's  safety. 

And  here  to-night  many  of  them  surround  me — men  "  of  im- 
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mortal  names,  which  were  not  born  to  die."  Oh,  that  I  had  the 
voice  of  the  propitious  gales,  which  swell  the  sails  of  human  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  to  tell  them  amid  the  blessed  peace  they 
have  secured  the  doubtless  gratitude  of  a  great  people. 

Oh,  heroes  of  our  native  land,  wherever  ye  are  to-night,  Sher- 
man, Sheridan,  all  ye  brave  and  true  children  of  our  mother,  ye 
lions  of  war,  ye  faithful  citizens  in  peace,  America  loves  and 
reveres  you.  Surely  heart  of  man  can  ask  no  more;  fame's  top- 
most round  can  no  higher  go. 

Blessings,  like  the  dews  of  heaven  on  the  veterans'  heads; 
peace  and  plenty  dwell  at  their  hearthstones.  Let  a  grateful 
people  shower  comfort  upon  them  and  make  their  path  to  the 
end  the  serene  sunset  of  duty  well  done.  America's  faith  is  purer 
than  gold.  She  will  not  forget  the  devotion  which  never  faltered, 
the  bravery  which  was  always  hopeful. 

General  Sherman: — I  will  give  you  the 

Sixth  Toast. — '■'■The   Women  of  the   War" 

"  Though  Heaven  alone  records  the  tear, 

And  fame  shall  never  know  the  story. 
Her  heart  has  shed  a  drop  as  dear 

As  ever  dewed  the  field  of  glory.'' 

Response  by  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Fallows. 

Mr.  President,  Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  the  women  of  the  war  all  the  crowned  and  uncrowned 
heroines  of  history  are  found.  On  a  grander  scale  their  blessed 
deeds  are  done.  Sisters  of  charity,  with  their  holy  ministries  by 
the  score,  Florence  Nightingales,  with  their  soothing,  healing 
touch  and  words  of  help  and  life  by  the  hundreds,  are  among 
this  elect  host.  It  was  a  woman,  aye,  and  a  sister  of  that  Magda- 
len who  washed  the  Redeemer's  feet  with  her  tears  and  then 
wiped  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head,  who  alone  dared  to  take 
the  wounded  Massachusetts  soldiers  in  Baltimore  to  her  own 
marked  abode,  and  tenderly  care  for  their  bruised  and  mangled 
forms.  It  was  a  woman  who  was  lead  in  her  ministrations  of 
mercy  to  these  first  martyrs  of  liberty  to  organize  the  women 
nurses  of  the  war. 

It  was  mainly  out  of  the  first  relief  movements  begun  by 
women,  that  the  stupendous   sanitary  and   christian   commissions 
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did  their  unparalleled  work  of  benevolence  and  blessing  in  the 
war,  spending  more  than  $100,000,000  for  our  sick  and  suffering 
soldiers  and  those  of  the  Confederate  army  besides.  It  was  woman 
who  first  planned  the  National  freedman's  relief  association,  to 
give  succor  and  shelter  to  the  dependent  dusky  wards  of  the  re- 
public. 

It  was  woman,  according  to  the  records  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, that  helped  to  the  lights  one  of  the  most  important  move- 
ments of  the  war.  It  was  woman  that  gave  inspiring  songs  from 
Atlanta  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  Potomac  to  the  gulf.  It  was  one 
of  these  women  of  the  war,  whose  husband  had  fallen  in  battle, 
that  made  an  immortal  reply  to  a  woman  not  of  the  war,  who  had 
just  been  boasting  that  she  was  glad  she  had  a  husband  who  had 
sense  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  army.  Hot  and  indignant  came 
the  rejoinder:  "I  would  sooner  be  the  widow  of  a  Union  soldier 
than  the  wife  of  a  coward." 

The  home  influence  of  these  women  of  the  war  was  the  most 
powerful  in  its  effects  upon  the  characters  and  lives  of  the  men 
of  the  war.  May  I  take  three  examples  of  this  influence?  Not 
with  rude  hand  would  I  tear  the  veil  which  hides  the  holiest  of 
holies  from  the  holy  place  of  domestic  life.  But  with  a  gentle, 
reverent  touch  I  may  part  the  sacred  folds  and  see  in  each  of  these 
three  homes  what  the  wife  as  companion,  counselor  and  confi- 
dant has  been  to  the  husband  in  his  hope  of  splendid  renown. 
No;  I  cannot  tell  what  that  influence  was;  but  without  it  I  may 
say  those  lives  would  not  have  been  as  they  were. 

One  husband  was  the  knightly  hero  whose  martyred  life  ebbed 
out  amid  the  sobbing  of  the  sea,  mingled  with  the  sobbings  of  a 
nation's  pierced  heart.  The  loving  wife  wlio  went  with  him  to 
the  supreme  pinnacle  of  fame,  is  left  behind,  while  he  is  now 
where  there  is  no  more  sea,  and  where  there  are  no  more  tears. 
The  other  was  our  first  commander.  Has  the  world  one  to  put 
before  him?  From  Mount  McGregor  he  went  up,  cheered  and 
sustained  to  the  last  by  her  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  undying 
love.  He  went  up  to  the  shining  table  lands  of  a  glorious  immor- 
tality. 

And  the  other — how  sorely  we  miss  him  tonight.  Who  can 
speak  of  him  without  speaking  of  her,  whom  to-night  we  have 
all  been  delighted  to  honor?  Gracious  as  Hermon's  dews,  potent 
and  yet  benign  as  the  beaming  sun,  has   been   her  life   upon   the 
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life  of  that  stainless  soldier  and  statesman,  that  peerless  leader  of 
the  volunteer  soldiery,  our  own  loved,  loyal,  lion-hearted  Lo<^aii. 
H'»PPy»  happy,  happy,  ye  women  of  the  war.  Happy  amid 
your  solemn,  sacrificial  sorrow  and  service,  for  you  have  caught 
as  none  ever  did  before  you  the  human  meaning  of  the  words 
spoken  of  the  divine  sufterer,  consoler  and  helper  of  the  race, 
"who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  endured  the  cross." 
Happy  ye  who  have  joined  the  mighty  host  who  went  up, 
through  great  tribulation,  into  the  heavenly  city,  and  are  crowned 
with  joy  everlasting.  Happy  ye  who  still  remain  to  witness  the 
reign  of  peace  and  the  triumphant  march  of  the  nation's  progress, 
as  the  heroes  of  the  war  for  freedom  place  with  the  glad  acclaim 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  approbation  of  God,  the  crown  of 
honor  and  appreciation  and  regard  upon  your  queenly  heads, 
even  as  He  places  His  most  beautiful  coronet  of  graceful  green 
upon  the  fairest  of  the  forest  trees. 

His  address  was  constantly  interrupted  by  vociferous  applause. 
When  his  remarks  turned  upon  Mrs.  General  Logan,  the  audience 
rose  in  a  body  and  refused  to  be  stilled. 

General  Sherman: — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  now  bespeak 
order.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  gentlemen  down  there  in  that 
corner  who  have  disturbed  us  somewhat.  They  thought  their 
conversation  was  very  interesting,  but  it  didn't  interest  us  a  bit. 
I  ask  them  all  to  be  seated  in  their  places.  We  have  but  one 
more  toast.  My  calculation  has  fallen  a  little  short,  as  it  is  now 
one  o'clock.  We  must  have  absolute  quiet,  and  I  will  now  an- 
nounce the  seventh  regular  toast,  and  I  again  call  attention  to 
that  group  down  in  the  corner.  There  is  plenty  of  room  outside 
if  they  want  to  have  any  private  conversation. 

I  now  announce  the  seventh  and  last  toast  on  your  programme 
as  handed  to  me  by  your  committee,  "  The  Army  Surgeon." 

Seventh  Toast — '■'■The  Army  Surgeon^ 

"  O,  vet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill." 

Response  by  Major  Henry  F.  Lyster. 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  master  of  the  feast  has  done  well  in  following  the 
olden  custom  in  giving  the  good  wine  at  the  beginning  and  reserv- 
ing that  of  inferior  quality  for  the  last. 
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I  have  none  of  the  angelic  qualities  of  your  first  orator;,  they  be- 
long only  to  the  higher  order  that  pervades  the  sanctum  of  the 
university.  I  have  not  the  eloquent  utterances  that  Henderson 
wells  up  from  his  deep  chest,  inhaled  from  the  broad  prairies  of 
Iowa.  I  cannot  pension  you  with  honeyed  words  as  can  the 
holy  Palmer,  returned  to  us  from  his  pilgrimage  to  Washington. 
I  cannot  find  the  burning  words  that  Father  Reilly  finds,  when 
he  rakes  those  Celtic  fires,  banked  up  for  seven  hundred  years  in 
dear  old  Ireland. 

I  can  but  point  you  to  the  battle-scarred  veterans  who  have 
survived  both  surgery  and  the  war;  these  living  monuments  speak 
for  me  to  commemorate  the  army  surgeon. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee bore  a  message  from  the  North,  to  which  the  South  was 
compelled  to  listen.  It  was  carried  to  every  Southern  home:  the 
messenger  was  the  bullet  and  its  errand  was  death. 

To-night  we  meet  around  this  hospitable  board,  with  friendly 
feelings  for  all,  and  with  enmity  to  none;  but  we  do  well  to  re- 
member that  the  links  which  now  unite  so  closely  this  Union, 
were  welded  together  in  the  red  glare  of  war;  and  we  do  well  to 
remember  that  there  are  hundreds  belonging  to  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  who  are  not  with  us.  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
made  the  sacrifice — a  greater  can  no  man  make,  than  to  offer  up 
his  life  for  his  country. 

They  lie  at  Donelson  and  at  Champion  Hills  and  at  Atlanta, 
and  upon  twenty  other  battle-fields  of  the  war. 

"  They  have  slept  their  last  sleep, 

They  have  fought  their  last  battle; 

No  sound  shall  awake  them,  to  glory  again." 

The  volunteer  who,  inspired  by  motives  of  the  purest  patriot- 
ism, had  given  up  the  promises  which  peace,  with  its  bright 
hopes  and  pleasant  paths,  had  to  off'er,  to  take  the  musket  and  to 
submit  to  the  stern  discipline  of  arms,  was  surely  entitled  to 
good  angels  to  minister  to  him  when  sick,  to  care  for  him  when 
wounded,  and  to  lift  him  up  when  weighed  down  and  exhausted 
by  the  march. 

Those  unplumed,  wingless  angels  in  disguise  were  the  army 
surgeons. 

They  shared  with  the  staff'and  line  all  the  vicissitudes  of  war; 
they  bivouaced  with  them  in  the  field  and  joined  in  the  chorus  of 
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their  war  songs,  and  many  of  them  yielded  up  their  Uvcs  on  the 
altar  of  liberty  and  Union. 

The  office  of  these  men  was  to  preserve  life,  and  not  to  take  it; 
some  were  distinguished  members  of  the  profession  who  had  left 
responsible  positions  to  follow  the  flag  with  patriotic  fervor. 
And  there  were  younger  men  who  proposed  to  carve  out,  as  it 
were,  a  reputation  from  such  materials  and  opportunities  as  war 
might  determine. 

The  idea  of  affording  experience  to  young  surgeons  was  not 
altogether  agreeable  to  those  who  officiated  at  the  same  time  as 
object  lessons  and  teachers,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
desperate  fighting  of  a  new  regiment  was  in  part,  at  least,  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  dreaded  rather  the  inexperienced  knives  in  the 
rear  than  the  bayonets  in  the  front. 

When  undermined  by  the  hardships  in  the  field,  or  by  the  ex- 
posures in  the  camp,  the  soldier  lay  upon  his  bed  of  fever,  tossing 
from  side  to  side  in  vain  to  find  an  easier  couch  for  his  worn  and 
emaciated  form,  where  the  spirit  had  been  willing  but  the  flesh 
too  weak.  He  yearns  for  his  home  and  for  the  familiar  faces  of 
his  father's  house.  He  mutters  in  his  sleep,  and  like  FalstafF  in 
his  fever,  "a  babbled  of  green  fields."  In  feverish  dreams  he 
marches  homeward  toward  the  North,  and 

"As  when  the  weary  traveler  gains 
The  height  of  some  commanding  hill, 

His  heart  revives  as  o'er  the  plains 

He  sees  his  home,  though  distant  still." 

That  home  nestled  m  the  cool  shades  of  the  oaks  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  sweet  smelling  clover.  In  dreams  he  quenches 
his  feverish  thirst  at  the  cool  mossy  spring;  and  well  again,  he 
tells  his  father  and  his  mother  and  the  brothers  and  the  sisters 
gathered  round  with  many  votive  offerings  in  their  hands,  how 
the  company  behaved  at  Vicksburg,  and  how  the  regiment  sailed 
in  at  Missionary  Ridge. 

He  wakes  with  the  tramp  of  changing  sentinels,  and  his  eyes 
rest  listlessly  upon  a  train  of  army  wagons,  and  npon  the  dark 
brown  trunks  of  the  ever  present  pines  of  Georgia,. 

Hope  the  charmer,  who  of  her  fair  train  lingers  last,  has  gone, 
and  he  turns  his  face  away  with  a  sigh  of  despair,  feeling  not  only 
doomed,  but  damned. 

Who  whispers  in  his  ear  words  which  bring  back  the  colcr    to 
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the  pale  cheeks  antl  the  sparkle  to  the  dim  eyes?  '"I  have  a  fur< 
lough  for  you  in  my  pocket — you  shall  see  your  dear  mother  and 
your  home  again.  You  shall  see  the  North;  that  land  of  promise; 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey;  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron, 
and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass;  a  land  of  orchards 
and  of  vmeyards.  You  shall  see  again  the  sun  rising  out  of 
Lake  Erie,  shaking  the  water  from  his  chariot  wheels  to  run  his 
daily  course  over  the  beautiful  peninsula  to  sink  at  eventide  like 
a  shield  of  burnished  gold  into  the  deep  waters  of  Lake  Michigan. 
You  shall  see  again  the  green  hills  and  valleys  of  Ohio,  and  the 
leafy  walnuts  and  far-reaching  corn-fields  of  Indiana.  You  shall 
see  again  the  lakes  and  wheat  farms  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa.  You  shall  see  again  the  flowery,  rolling  prairies  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

You  shall  rest  in  the  shade  of  the  green  oak  and  the  spreading 
elm,  and  breath  the  air  that  comes  honey  laden  breezily  over  the 
red  clover-fields  of  the  North. 

Yes,  there  is  a  balm  in  Gilead — and  these  are  the  physicians 
who  will  heal  you; — and  you  will  come  back  to  us  in  health  and 
strength,  and  armed  in  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  will  go  out 
again  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  front." 

Whose  hand  traced  the  cabalistic  phrase:  "To  preserve  life  or 
to  prevent  permanent  disability,"  which  turned  aside  the  bayonets 
of  the  provost  guard  and  speeded  the  poor  sick  soldier  onward  to 
his  home?  Whose  pen  was  mightier  than  his  sword?  The  army 
surgeon's. 

When  halting  on  the  march,  when  the  dull  leaden  wintry  clouds 
of  Tennessee  poured  down  their  cold,  drizzly,  interminable  rain, 
which  dropping  from  the  pine  leaves  sought  the  neck  and  chilled 
the  very  marrow  of  the  spine.  When  patriotic  fires  were  almost 
quenched;  when  no  one  could  divine  how  long  the  weary  march 
would  last.  When  brigade  staffs  seemed  stupid,  and  even  aid-de- 
camps knew  absolutely  nothing;  who,  suddenly  inspired  by  a 
happy  thought,  reached  back  under  the  mysterious  folds  of  his 
rubber  poncho  and  drawing  forth  a  black  bottle,  labeled, 
"  Spiritus  Frumenti "  handed  it  to  those  around  him,  saying, 
"Gentlemen,  you  need  a  tonic — leave  me  some?"  The  army 
surgeon. 

And  now  when  two  and  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the 
last  bivouac;  now,   when  breech-loaders.  Catling  guns  and  tor- 
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pedoes  have  made  war  more  dangerous  than  interesting;  when 
high  joint  commissions  are  preferred  to  mihtary  strategy,  when 
arbitration  takes  the  place  of  shooting,  and  hanging  is  meted  out 
to  anarchists,  who,  at  these  annual  festivals  and  reunions,  with  the 
quartermasters  and  commissaries  and  brevet-brigadier-Generals 
and  other  survivors  of  the  war,  describes  battles  with  such  blood- 
curdling effect,  and  details  escapes  from  shot  and  shell  which 
makes  ycu  feel  goose-fleshy  all  over,  like  the  army  surgeon? 

General  Sherman: — The  programme  calls  for  more  speeches, 
but  I  think  you  have  had  enough  and  with  your  consent  I  will 
ask  the  band  to  play  "Auld  Lang  Syne."  during  the  giving  of 
which  we  will  all  go  home  except  the  bummers,  and  they  can 
stay  as  long  as  they  choose.     They  remained. 
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Mcfeely,  Rol^ert,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Madigan,  M.  F.,  Lieutenant,  Cleveland,  O. 

Magdeburg,  F.  H.,  Captain,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mahon,  Samuel,  Major,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Mann,  R.  H.,  Lieutenant,  Chester,  111. 

Markland,  A.  H.,  Colonel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Marsh,  F.,  Captain,  Orgeon,  111. 

Marshall,  Wm.  R.,  General,  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
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Marshall,  Woodsom  S.,  Captain,  Warsaw,  Ind. 

Mason,  George,  Major,  loo  N.  Clinton  st.,  Cliicago. 

Matteson,  C.  T.,  Captain,  Cotta,>,'e  Grove  c^  35th  sis.,  Cliicai,'i). 

Martin,  J.  S.,  General,  Salem,  111. 

Mattox,  A.  II.,  Lientenant,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mayers,  C.  G.,  Colonel,  Madison,  Wis. 

Mead,  W.  G.,  Lieutenant,  109  S.  Water  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Meumann,  Thee,  Colonel,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Menken,  J.  Stanwood,  Captain,  New  York  City. 

Miller,  E.  T.,  Captain,  Media,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Miller,  Madison,  General,  2824  Lafayette  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mitchell,  John,  Captain,  Norwalk,  O. 

Monroe,  B.  F.,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 

Moore,  Wm.  Bowen,  Major,  399  Delaware  ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Moore,  F.  W.,  Colonel,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Morgridge,  G.  O.,  Captain,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Morton,  Chas.  A.,  Colonel,  Fargo,  Dak. 

Moss,  J.  Thompson,  Lieutenant,  Rogers  Park,  111. 

Moulton,  C.  W.,  Colonel,  Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

Mulvane,  D.  A.,  Lieutenant,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Munroe,  J.  H.,  C^aptain,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Munson,  G.  D.,  Colonel,  Zanesville,  O. 

Murray,  E.  H.,  General,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

Muhlenburg,  Frank  P.,  Major,  Galesburg,  Mich. 

Neeh-,  J.  C,  Captain,  Merchant's  National  Bank,  Chicago,  111. 

Neil,  H.  M.,  Captain,  Columbus,  O. 

Newsham,  T.  J.,  Major,  Edwardsville,  111. 

Nixon,  O.  W.,  Major,  Chicago,  111. 

Nichols,  F.  C,  Major,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington. 

Nish,  J.,  Captain,  Woodstock,  111. 

Noble,  J.  W.,  General,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Noble,  H.  T.,  Colonel,  Dixon,  111. 

Noyes,  Ed.  F.,  General,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Nuckolls,  Ezra,  Lieutenant,  Eldora,  Iowa. 

Nutt,  E.  E.,  Captain,  Sidney,  O. 

O'Connor,  Henry,  Major,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Ogg,  A.  L.,  Captain,  Greenville,  Ind. 
Oglesby,  R.  J.,  General,  Springfield,  111. 
Oliver,  W.  S.,  Colonel,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Oates,  James,  Lieutenant,  Cincinnati,  Ark. 

Paddock,  G.  L.,  Major,  Chicago,  111. 

Parker,  L.  L.,  Lieutenant,  Kalida,  Putnam  Co.,  O. 

Parrott,  J.  C,  Colonel,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Pattier,  Charles  O.,  Captain,  Cairo,  111. 

Partridge,  C.  A.,  Captain,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Page,  Harlan,  Captain,  Chicago,  III. 
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Pearson,  R.  N.,  General,  Department  Public  Works,  Chicago,  111. 

Pease,  Phineas,  General,  177  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Peats,  F.  F.,  Major,  Rockford,  111. 

Pelton,  F.  W.,  Captain,  129  Franklin  ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Perkins,  A.  A.,  Major,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Perry,  H.  O.,  Lieutenant,  Rochelle,  111. 

Peterson,  B.  H.,  Colonel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Pickler,  J.  A.,  Major,  Faulkton,  Dak. 

Pierce,  G.  A.,  Captain,  Bismarck,  Dakota. 

Pike,  R.  W.,  Lieut.,  Room  14  No.  166  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Pitman,  W.  G.,  Captain,  Madison,  Wis. 

Pitzman,  Julius,  Captain,  615  Chestnut  st.,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

Plummer,  S.  C,  Surgeon,  Rock  Island,  111. 

Plunkett,  Wm.  H.,  Major,  1433  Q^street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Poe,  O.  M.,  Brevet-Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.,  34  W.  Congress 

St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Pope,  John,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
Pope,  W.  S.,  Major,  3625  Lindell  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Porter,  Jas.  W.,  Lieutenant,  20  Bryan  Block,  Chicago. 
Porter,  G.  W.,  Captain,  Clinton,  111. 
Potts,  I.  B.,  Captain,  Columbus,  O. 
Potter,  J.  A.,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Painesville,  O. 
Potts,  B.  F.,  General,  Helena,  Montana. 
Powell,  E.,  Major,  41  Clark  st.,  Chicago,  111. 
Pratt,  C.  L.,  Lieutenant,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Pride,  Geo.  G.,  Colonel,  Huntingdon,  Ind. 
Prophet,  H.  S.,  Captain,  Lima,  O. 
Prunty,  W.  T.,  Captain,  Olney,  111. 
Pullen,  J.  O.,  Captain,  Bloomington,  111. 
Putnam,  Chas.  E.,  Captain,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Putney,  Frank  H.,  Lieutenant,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Randall,  L.  G.,  Lieutenant,  Napoleon,  O. 

Rapp,  Isaac,  Lieutenant,  Carbondale,  111. 

Ravold,  M.,  Captain,  Greenville,  111. 

Raymond,  J.  B.,  Captain,  Fargo,  D.  T. 

Raum,  G.  B.,  General,  Washington  City.  D,  C. 

Reese,  Alonzo  N.,  Lieutenant,  220  Madison  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Reeves,  James  B.,  Major,  East  Towas,  Mich. 

Reid,  J.  M.,  Colonel,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Reid,  D.  O.,  Captain,  Moline,  111. 

Rinaker,  J.  I.,  General,  Carlinsville,  111. 

Reynolds,  Thomas,  General,  Madison,  Wis. 

Reynolds,  J.  S.,  General,  1403  W.  Monroe  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Riebsame,  Christian,  Captain,  Bloomington,  111. 

Robinson,  A.  R.,  Captain,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Robinson,  J.  G.,  Captain,  Edwardsville,  111. 

Rogers,  E.  S.,  Captain,  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 
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Rood,  H.  II.,  Lieutenant,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Root,  R.,  Major,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Roots,  L.  H.,  Captain,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Ross,  L.  F.,  General,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Routt,  Jno.  L.,  Captain,  Denver.  Col. 

Roler,  E.  O.  F.,  Surgeon,  10S4  Indiana  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rohr,  G.  W.,  Surgeon,  Rock  ford,  111. 

Rassieur,  Leo.,  Major,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rowett,  R.,  General,  Carlinsville,  111. 

Rowley,  W.  R.,  General,  Galena,  111. 

Ruggles,  J.  M.,  General,  Havana,  111. 

Rumsey,  J.  W.,  Captain,  170  Washington  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rumsey,  I.  P.,  Captain,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

RufF,  W.  A.,  Captain,  142  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rusk,  J.  N.,  General,  Viroqua,  Wis. 

Sabine,  A.,  Surgeon,  Marysville,  O. 

Safely,  J.  J.,  Major,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

Sanborn,  J.  B.,  General,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sanders,  A.  H.,  General,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Sanford,  T.  W.,  General,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schuster,  Geo.,  Captain,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schenk,  John,  Captain,  Bank  of  Commerce,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Scott,  J.  K.,  Colonel,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Scribner,  W.  S.,  Lieutenant,  Probate  Court,  Chicago,  111. 

Seay,  A.  J.,  Colonel,  Union,  Mo. 

Sexton,  A.,  Lieutenant,  Madison,  Wis. 

Sexton,  Jas.  A.,  Captain,  183  Erie  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Shaw,  W,  T.,  Colonel,  Anamora,  Iowa. 

Sherman,  Ho^'t,  Major,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Sherman,  B.  R.,  Major,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Sherman,  W.  T.,  General,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sherman,  Henry,  Lieutenant,  933  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Skilton,  A.  S.,  Captain,  Monroeville,  Huron  County,  O. 

Smith,  J.  E.,  General,  U.  S.  A.,  376  Warren  ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Smith,  I.  P.,  Captain,  New  Albany.  Ind. 

Smith,  James  T.,  Captain,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Smith,  J.  A.,  Captain,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Smith,  Chas.  H.,  Major,  77  Cedar  ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Smith,  Chas.  W.,  Captain,  Belvidere,  111. 

Smith,  Robt.  W.,  General,  Chicago,  111. 

Smith,  M.  P.,  Captain,  Marengo,  Iowa. 

Smith,  Milo,  Colonel,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Smith,  Wm.  Sooy,  General,  No.  2  Nassau  st.,  N.  Y. 

Spalding,  Z.  S.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Honolula,  Sandwich  Island^ 

via  San  Francisco. 
Speer,  Ed.,  Captain,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Speigelhalter,  Jos.,  Surgeon,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Sprague,  J.  W.,  General,  Tacoma,  Washington  Territory. 

Staples,  G.  M.,  Surgeon,  Dubuque.  la. 

Stewart,  Owen,  Colonel,  Chicago,  111. 

Stevenson,  Jno.  D.,  Brigadier-General,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Steismeier,  Chas.,  Captain,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stillwell,  L.,  Lieutenant,  Erie,  Kan. 

Stark,  C.  W.,  Captain,  Tiffany,  Rock  Co.,  Wis. 

Steele,  G.  R.,  Major,  Decatur,  111. 

Stevens,  T.  N.,  Captain,  Stanton,  Mich. 

Stevens,  W.  E.,  Colonel,  Moline,  111. 

Stewart,  A.  S.,  Captain,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Stewart,  W.  H.,  Captain,  Woodstock,  111. 

Stone,  J.  C,  Colonel,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Strong,  W.  E.,  General,  Peshtigo  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Strong,  Robt.  C,  Major,  Columbus,  O. 

Stockton,  Joseph,  General,  70  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago,  III. 

Swarthout,  W.,  Colonel,  Quincy,  111. 

Sylvis,  G.  W.,  Captain,  Conneaut,  O. 

Taggart,  G.  J.,  Colonel,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Taggart,  Sam'l  L.,  Colonel,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Taylor,  F.  M.,  Captain,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Thayer,  J.  M.,  General,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Thompson,  Robt.  M.,  Major,  1341  F  st.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thornton,  J.  11. ,  Colonel,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Thrall,  W.  R.,  Surgeon,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Tilson,  John,  General,  Qiiincy,  111. 

Tobey,  E.  P.,  Lieutenant,  105  Calumet  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Tourtellotte,  J.  E.,  Brevet-Brigadier-General,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Towne,  O.  C,  Major,  218  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Treadway,  D.,  Maj.,  Greely-Burnham  Grocery  Co.,  St. Louis.  Mo. 

Trimble,  U.  M.,  Lieutenant,  Princeton,  111. 

Tripp,  S.  S.,  Captain,  Peoria,  111. 

TuUis,  James,  Colonel,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Tuttle,  J.  M.,  General,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Tucker,  A.  M.,  Colonel,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Tuthill,  R.  S.,  Lieutenant,  532  Jackson  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Underwood,  B.  W.,  Lieutenant,  Chicago,  111. 

Vandever,  Wm.,  General,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Vanseller,  H.,  Colonel,  Paris,  111. 
Veatch,  J.  C,  General,  Rockport,  Ind. 
Vilas,  Wm.  F.,  Colonel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Vogelson,  W.  M.,  Colonel,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Wainwright,  W.  A.,  Captain,  Noblesville,  Ind. 
Walcutt,  C.  C,  General,  Columbus,  O. 
Walter,  Isaac  N.,  Lieutenant,  Dayton,  O. 
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Ware,  W.  E.,  Major,  Sth  and  St.  Charles  sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Warmouth,  H.  C,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Lawrence,  La. 

Ware,  Ad.,  Brevet-Lieut. -Colonel,  399  W.  30th  st.,  New  York. 

Warner,  Willard,  General,  Tecumseh,  Ala. 

Warner,  V.,  Captain,  Clinton,  111. 

Warner,  C.  G.,  Colonel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Warner,  Wm.,  Major,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Warrens,  C.  H.,  Captain,  Salt  Lake  Q.\ty,  Utah. 

Wardner,  IL,  Surgeon,  Anna.  111. 

Watts,  J.  M.,  Lieutenant,  Delphi,  Ind. 

Weber,  Dan.,  Colonel,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Webster,  E.  H.,  Captain,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Welch,  P.  J.,  Major,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Welker,  Fred.,  Colonel,  Muscatine.  Iowa. 

Wells,  George  E.,  Colonel,  Toledo,  O. 

White,  J.  E.,  Captain,  Chicago,  111. 

Willison,  A.,  Major,  Creston,  Iowa. 

Wilbur,  C.  T.,  Surgeon,  Lincoln,  111. 

Wilcox,  J.  S.,  Colonel,  Elgin,  111. 

Williams,  W.  S.,  Captain,  Canton,  O. 

Williamson,  Andrew  W.,  Lieutenant,  Rock  Island,  111. 

Williamson,  J.  A.,  General,  1312  Conn,  ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wilson,  T.  P.,  Major,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Wilson,  H.,  Colonel,  Sidney,  O. 

Wilson,  James  H.,  Major-General,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Wilson,  F.  C,  Lieutenant,  123  Park  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

Wilson,  James  Grant,  General,  15  E.  74th  st..  New  York. 

Winslow,  E.  F.,  General,  Mills  Building,  New  York. 

Wise,  J.  S.,  Major,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Wickersham,  D.,  Colonel,  Springfield,  111. 

Wood,  Oliver,  Colonel,  Neah  Bay,  W.  T. 

WoodhuU,  Max.,  General,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Worley,  I.  C,  Lieutenant,  Lewistown,  111. 

Wolfe,  Edward  H.,  Colonel,  Rushville,  Ind. 

Webb,  Julius  Dwight,  Captain,  Marysville,  O. 

Woodward,  F.  J.,  Captain,  Dennison,  Tex. 

Wright,  B.  T.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  164  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago,  III, 

Wright,  Mrs.  Crafts  J.,  Chicago,  III. 

Zearing,  J.  R.,  Surgeon,  Chicago,  111. 
Zickerick,  Wm.,  Captain,  Neenah,  Wis. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

Audenried,  Colonel  Jos.  C. 

Alexander,  Colonel  J.  J. 

Bailey,  Captain  J.  E. 

Barlow,  Captain  W.  H. 

Barber,  Captain  Josiah 

Beach,  Surgeon  Wm.  Morrow 

Bigelow,  Captain  Henry 

Blair,  General  Frank  P. 

Bonner,  Surgeon  S.  P. 

Brucker,  Surgeon  M. 

Callender,  Brigadier-General  F.  D. 

Carper,  Captain  L. 

Cavender,  General  John  S. 

Cady,  Surgeon  W.  F. 

Clark,  Major  W.  Penn. 

Collins,  S.  A. 

Cooke,  Surgeon  J.  M. 

DeGress,  Captain  Frank 

Diemling,  Colonel  Francis  C. 

Dodds,  Colonel  Ozro  J. 

Eaton,  General  C.  G. 
Eddy,  Colonel  Norman 
Eggleston,  Lieutenant  E.  L. 
Eldridge,  General  H.  N. 
Ewing,  General  Charles 
Fairchild,  General  Cassius 
Fearing,  General  B.  D. 
Fitch,  Major  Henry  S. 
Foote,  Major  H.  E. 
Fort,  General  George  L. 
Franklin,  Surgeon  E.  C. 
Fry,  Colonel  John  C. 
Fyfte,  Lieutenant  J.  R. 
Grant,  General  U.  S. 
Graves,  Colonel  W.  H. 
Hall,  Colonel  John  P. 
Hamilton,  Major  John  C. 
Hanke,  Colonel  A.  J. 
Harding,  General  Chester 


Harper,  Surgeon  T.  L. 

Hart,  Lieutenant  L.  W. 

Hazen,  General  Wm.  B. 

Herbert,  Colonel  J.  T. 

Hedges,  Lieutenant  S.  W. 

Hedrick,  General  John  Morrow 

Hicks,  Colonel  S.  J. 

Hill,  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H. 

Hitt,  Captain  J.  E. 

Howe.  General  J.  H. 

Hughes,  Colonel  Samuel  T. 

Hurlbut,  General  S.  A. 

Janes,  Lieutenant-Col.  Henrj  W. 

Joel,  Lieutenant-Col.  E.  M. 

Jones,  Colonel  John  J. 

Jones,  Colonel  Henry  E. 

Jones,  Captain  John  E. 

Kittoe,  Surgeon  E.  D. 

Klink,  Colonel  John  J. 

L'Hommedieu,  Surgeon  Samuel 

Leet,  Colonel  George  K. 

Logan,  General  John  A. 

Lutz,  Captain  Nelson  Luckey 

Lovejoy,  Lieutenant  F.  E. 

Mathias,  General  Charles  S. 

Martin,  Colonel  Rodger 

May,  General  D wight 

Mills,  Captain  Lewis  E. 

Moore,  Colonel  R.  M. 

Mower,  General  J.  A. 

Murphy,  Colonel  P.  H. 

Mussey,  Surgeon  Wm.  H. 

McCook,  General  Ed. 

McCoy,  Colonel  J.  C. 

Nichols,  Colonel  George  Ward 

Oliver,  General  John  M. 

Ord,  General  E.  O.  C. 

Potter,  Surgeon  J.  B. 

Palmer,  Colonel  J.  J. 

Patterson,  Lieutenant  W.  A. 

Peck,  ^L'ljor  Wm.  E. 

Peckham,  Colonel  James 

Pearce,  Lieutenant  Edgar  P. 

Pennington,  Captain  Thos.  W. 

Potts,  Brigadier-General  Benjamin  F. 
Rawlins,  General  John  A. 


Randall,  Lieutenant  J.  R. 
Raymond,  Captain  John  B. 
Raid,  General  Hugh  T. 
Richardson,  Lieutenant  G.  W, 
Rice,  General  E.  W. 
Robertson,  Major  W.  S. 
Rowley,  General  William 
Rut-ger,  Lieutenant  Francis 
Sample,  Lieutenant  J.  B. 
Smith,  General  Morgan  L. 
Schofield,  Colonel  G.  W. 
Simpson,  Majof  John  E. 
Slack,  General  J.  R. 
Smith,  General  Giles  A. 
Smith,  Colonel  J.  Condit. 
Spooner,  General  Benjamin 
Stephenson,  Lieutenant  W.  B, 
Stockdale,  Captain  S.  W. 
Strong,  Mojor  R.  C. 
Swain,  Colonel  J.  A. 
Terrell,  General  W.  H.  H. 
Thurston,  Colonel  W.  H. 
Towner,  Major  H.  N. 
Turner,  General  Charles 
Von  Blessing,  Brevet-Brig. -Gen.  L. 
Walker,  Major  J.  Bryant 
Wangelin,  General  Hugo 
Weaver,  Colonel  C.  R. 
Welch,  Colonel  D.  U. 
White,  Captain  David 
White,  Major  M.  Hazen 
Wood,  Colonel  E.  T. 
Wood,  Colonel  John 
Woodworth,  Surgeon  John  ISL 
Wright,  General  Crafts  J. 
Wright,  General  W.  W. 
Yorke,  General  L.  E. 


Brex'cf-Major-Gcncral  Elliott  W.  Rice,  died  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
June  2 1st,  1SS7,  of  consumption. 

General  Rice  was  born  in  Allc<,diany  City,  Pa.,  November  16,  1835, 
where  his  childhood  days  were  spent.  When  he  was  ten  years  old, 
his  parents  moved  to  Martins  Ferry,  in  eastern  Ohio,  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  between  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling.  Here  he  spent  his  boyhood 
and  early  youth  amid  scenes  abounding  in  legendary  lore.  His  father 
died  in  1S45,  leaving  a  widow,  one  daugliter  and  six  sons,  of  whom 
Elliott  W.  was  the  youngest.  As  soon  as  Elliott  had  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  an  English  education  he  was  sent  to  an  academy  in 
Wheeling,  Va.,  where  he  prepared  for  college.  When  eighteen  years 
of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  Franklin  college  at  New  Athens,  O.  In  iSt;:;. 
he  began  to  study  law  with  his  brother  Samuel,  at  Oskaloosa,  la.,  and 
after  studying  law  for  some  time  he  went  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  entered 
the  law  department  of  the  university  under  the  directions  of  Judge  Ira 
Harris,  afterwards  United  States  senator  from  New  York. 

Having  completed  his  studies  at  the  university,  he  came  back  to 
Oskaloosa,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother,  who  had 
established  himself  in  a  lucrative  practice.  Here  he  remained  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  when  he  and  his  brother  both  responded 
to  the  call  of  their  country.  Elliott  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company 
C,  7th  Iowa  infantry. 

His  company  was  enlisted  in  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  he  signed  the 
roll,  resting  the  roll  upon  the  anvil,  thus  to  his  mind  signitying  hard 
work.  The  regiment  was  sent  at  once  to  Ironton  to  be  drilled,  and  in 
November,  1S61,  was  ordered  to  take  part  in  the  battle  at  Belmont, 
General  Grant  made  honorable  mention  of  this  regiment  for  its  gal- 
lantry in  this  battle. 

Major  Rice  was  wounded  by  a  musket  ball  in  his  right  thigh,  and 
carried  the  ball  in  his  body  through  life.  When  all  the  field  officers 
were  wounded  and  disabled.  Major  Rice  took  charge  of  the  regiment 
and  fought  his  way  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy  back  to  the  trans- 
ports, three  miles  away.  He  had  two  horses  shot  from  under  him  and 
lost  his  sword  belt,  and  had  the  scabbard  of  his  sword  cut  in  twain  dur- 
ing this  fight,  and  lost  a  great  many  men,  because  as  he  said,  he  "did 
not  know  how  to  surrender." 

He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Henry,  but  not  in  action.  At 
the  seige  of  Fort  Donelson,  February,  1S62,  his  regiment  supported  the 
2nd  Iowa  in  the  attack  upon  the  works.  After  this  seige  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Colonel  of  his  regiment.  A  month  later  he  was  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  and  Shiloh,  and  followed  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  to  Corinth,  and  there  assisted  in  the  seige  until  Corinth  was 
captured,  and  continued  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  foe  to  Rienzi.  He 
was  at  the  second  battle  of  Corinth,  September  19,  and  bore  some  part 
in  the  battle  of  luka. 

During  the  seige  of  Vicksburg,  he  was  in  command  of  the  post  at 
Bethel,  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy  across  the  Tennessee 


river,  and  reported  through  Generals  Dodge  and  Ogelsby  to  General 
Grant. 

From  Bethel  he  was  sent  to  Lagrange,  Tenn.,  taking  command  of  his 
brigade  and  of  the  post.  In  April,  1S64,  he  removed  with  his  troops  to 
Chattanooga,  preparatory  to  the  Atlanta  campaign.  He  participated 
in  all  the  movements  of  Sherman's  army  to  Atlanta  and  thence  to  the 
sea,  and  on  to  the  surrender  of  General  Johnston  and  the  collapse  of 
the  Confederacy. 

At  the  battle  of  Dallas,  July  2S,  1S64,  General  Rice,  with  his  com- 
mand, engaged  in  a  midnight  charge  upon  the  enemy,  which  was  ren- 
dered sublime  and  awful  by  a  terrific  thunder  storm  occurring  at  the 
same  time,  the  roar  of  the  thunder  drowning  the  noise  of  battle.  He 
took  part  in  the  movements  at  Resacca  and  Kenasaw  mountain,  also  at 
Big  Shanty,  Lookout  mountain,  Nick-a-jack  creek  and  Atlanta,  and 
marched  with  his  troops  to  the  sea.  Colonel  Rice  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Brigadier-General,  in  June,  1864,  for  gallant  services,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  war  was  breveted  Major-General  in  further  recognition 
of  his  services.  He  was  present  with  his  troops  at  the  grand  review  in 
Washington,  and  his  troops  were  mustered  out  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
carrying  with  them  to  their  homes  in  the  states  records  of  which  they 
may  be  justly  proud. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  General  Rice  made  his  home  in  Wash- 
ington, where  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His 
health  failing  him  after  some  years  of  life  in  Washington,  he  went  to 
Arizona  and  to  Mexico.  Having  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  change 
of  climate,  he  returned  to  Chicago,  111.,  to  attend  to  some  business 
there.  While  in  Chicago  he  contracted  a  severe  cold,  which  brought 
on  severe  pulmonary  troubles.  His  niece,  Mrs.  Lower,  being  in  Chi- 
cago, and  finding  the  General  in  declining  health,  insisted  on  his 
removal  to  Sioux  City,  where  he  has  spent  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 
in  the  midst  of  his  relatives. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  beautiful  Floyd  cemetery,  the  ser- 
vices were  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  Grand  Army  ritual. 
Captain  T.  P.  Gere,  commander  of  Hancock  post,  opened  by  reading 
from  the  ritual,  followed  by  Post  Commander  M.  B.  Davis,  who,  as 
first  comrade,  placed  a  floral  piece  on  the  casket.  Geo.  D.  Perkins,  as 
second  comrade,  deposited  another  floral  tribute,  with  a  selection  fi-om 
the  ritual,  as  did  also  Captain  Culver,  as  third  comrade.  Rev.  M.  W. 
Darling,  chaplain  of  the  post,  then  made  a  brief  address,  after  which 
the  closing  remarks  were  made  by  the  post  commander,  and  the  im- 
pressive ceremony  was  ended  with  a  prayer  by  Rev.  M.  W.  Darling. 

The  casket  was  then  lowered  into  the  grave,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
clods  on  the  planks  above  it  told  that  all  that  was  mortal  of  General 
E.  W.  Rice,  the  brave  soldier  and  the  true  friend,  was  hid  forever  from 
view. 

Captain  Nelsofi  Lnckcy  Lutz  died  at  Chicago,  111.,  July  13th,  1SS6, 
of  rheumatism. 


Captain  Lutz  was  born  October  31st,  1S38,  at  Circlcvillc,  O.,  at  which 
place  he  resided  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  when  he  entered 
the  ranks  of  the  2nd  Ohio  regiment,  and  with  it  participated  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  After  the  expiration  of  his  three  months'  term,  he 
assisted  in  recruiting  and  organizing  Company  B.,  13th  Ohio  regunent, 
of  which  he  became  First  Lieutenant,  which  position  he  resigned  to 
accept  the  Captaincy  of  Company  A.,  27th  Ohio  regiment,  with  whicli 
he  served  under  Fremont  in  Missouri,  and  afterwards  participated  in 
the  capture  of  Island  No.  10,  in  the  battle  of  Corinth,  the  battle  of  Inka 
and  campaign  in  Northern  Mississippi.  He  resigned  in  March,  1S63, 
and  in  the  following  December  was  married  at  Circleville,  O.,  to 
Carrie  Howard,  only  daughter  of  Henry  Howard,  deceased,  former 
Sheriff  of  Pickaway  county,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Florence 
and  Howard,  the  former  fifteen  and  the  latter  four  years  of  age. 

In  1S65  he  established  a  drug  store  in  Genesee,  Mo.,  where  he 
remained  until  1S68,  when  he  moved  to  Chicago,  and  there  remained 
until  his  death. 

As  a  soldier  and  citizen  he  was  all  men  ought  to  be,  and  now  we  his 
comrades  are  called  upon  to  join  his  bereaved  family  in  tearful  regrets 
over  his  untimely  death. 

General  Joint  Morrotv  Hedrick  died  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  October  3d, 
1SS6,  of  paralysis. 

General  Hedrick  was  born  in  Rush  county,  Indiana,  December  i6th, 
1831;  was  reared  upon  a  farm,  and  emigrated  to  this  county  with  his 
father's  family  in  1845,  and  remained  with  his  father  upon  the  farm   till 
engaging  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  upon 
his  arriving  at  his  majority  he  became  a  partner  in  the  house  where 
he  was  employed  as  clerk.     The  General  continued  in  the  mercantile 
business  for  nearly  all  the  time  after  he  engaged  in  it  till  he  entered 
the  army  as  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  D.,  15th  Iowa  infantry,  Sep- 
tember 20th,  1S61.     While  the  regiment  was  in  rendezvous  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Captaincy  of  Company  K.,  of  the  15th; 
and  in  the  first  day's  battle  at  Shiloh  his  regiment  was  to  the  front  in 
General  Ben.   Prentiss'  command,  and   there   he   was  quite   severely 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.     He  was  six  months  in  various  prisons  of 
the   South,  and  finally  paroled  October   i8th,    1862,  and  came  to  his 
home  in  this  city,  where  he  remained  until  exchanged,  and  then  joined 
his   regiment  at  Lafayette,  Tennessee,  February  9th,   1863.     He  was 
soon  thereafter  promoted  to  the  Majority  of  the  regiment,  and  on  the 
2^d  of  April  following  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel.     In  the 
spring  of  1S64,  the  Republican  state  convention  selected  the  General 
as  a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention,  sitting  that  year  in  Balti- 
more, which  convention  renominated  lamented  Lincoln  for  President 
the  General  being  an  earnest  supporter  of  his  nomination.     On  the  22d 
of  Tuly,  1864,  in  the  fierce   fighting  of  that  day  before  Atlanta,  Ga., 
General   Hedrick  received  a  fearful  wound  in  the  hip,  the  ball  passing 
round   near  to  the  spine;  and  while  being  borne  from  the  field,  he 


received  another  ball  through  his  arm.  His  wounds  proved  nearlv 
fatal;  and  when  he  did  get  able  to  be  around,  he  went  on  crutches  for 
many  months.  Unable  to  take  the  field,  he  was  detailed  for  duty  in 
the  War  Department  at  Washington,  and  remained  there  from  March, 
1S65,  to  September,  1S66.  He  was  a  member  of  the  court  martial  that 
tried  the  conspirators  who  expiated  their  offense  upon  the  gallows  for 
the  murder  of  Lincoln  and  the  attempted  murder  of  Secretary  Seward 
and  others.  Upon  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment, 
W.  W.  Belknap,  was  promoted  to  be  Brigadier-General,  and  Hedrick 
was  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy,  his  commission  dating  August  20th, 
1S64.  He  was  soon  after  commissioned  Brevet-Brigadier-General  for 
conspicuous  gallantry  upon  the  field  of  battle.  In  1S66,  he  was  ap- 
])ointed  Postmaster  of  Ottumwa,  and  held  that  office  until  he  resigned 
to  take  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Colorado  and  Dakota  in  1S70.  He  held  this 
position  until  1876,  and  until  imder  a  revision  of  the  corps  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  officials,  when  supervisors  were  superceded  by  revenvie 
agents.  He  afterwards  identified  himself  with  the  leading  railroad 
enterprises  of  his  state,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  advancement  of  the 
material  interests  of  his  city  and  state. 

He  was  united  in  marriage  in  1853  to  Matilda  Caroline  Haines,  who 
survives  him,  a  most  estimable  lady,  on  whom  we  know  he  leaned  with 
loving  confidence  in  all  his  severe  trials.  Five  children  also  mourn 
with  their  mother  their  irreparable  loss,  viz:  Kate  M.  Ladd  (a  widow 
with  two  children),  Howard  L.,  Charles  M.,  Harry  McPherson  and 
Carita  B. 

His  aged  father,  Hon.  John  W.  Hedrick,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-seven  still  quite  hale,  mourns  this  his  second  son  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  his  country.  Several  brothers  and  sisters,  too,  are  left  to 
mourn  their  elder  brother. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  house  and  grave,  Rev.  Blakeley 
conducting  them.  At  the  grave  a  beautiful  tribute  was  paid  to  his 
worth  by  his  old  commander.  General  W.  W.  Belknap.  It  were  worth 
the  living  to  have  so  grand  and  truthful  a  tribute  given  to  a  friend. 
Several  thousand  people  attended  the  funeral.  The  line  of  carriages 
Btretched  for  over  a  mile.  The  reunion  of  the  2nd  Iowa  infantry  in 
Ottumwa  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and  many  soldiers  and 
all  of  the  civic  societies  marched  in  the  funeral  procession. 

Major-General  Jolui  A.  Logan  died  at  Washington  City,  December 
26th,  1S86,  of  rheumatism. 

General  Logan  was  born  February  9th,  1826,  in  Jackson  county,  111. 
He  did  but  little  in  the  way  of  obtaining  an  education  until  his  sixteenth 
year,  when  he  entered  Shiloh  College  where  he  remained  for  about  three 
vears,  soon  after  which  the  Mexican  war  was  inaugurated,  and  young 
Logan  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  H.,  ist  Illinois  regiment.  He 
was  soon  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant  and  regimental  Quartermaster. 

After  his    return  home  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  county  of  his 


native  county,  which  he  held  until  he  concluded  to  study  law,  iu   tlie 
practice  of  which  he  was  afterwards  so  successful. 

In  1852,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  ami 
subsequently  Prosecviting  Attorney  of  the  Judicial  District. 

November  27th,  1S55,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  S.  Cunningham, 
who  has  helped  to  earn  and  most  worthily  worn  the  munerous  honors 
bestowed  upon  her  distinguished  husband.  No  woman  in  American 
history  has  ever  occupied  so  high  and  conspicuous  a  place  in  public 
esteem  as  Mrs.  Logan. 

In  1856  he  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and 
in  December,  1S58,  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  37th  Congress. 
Although  a  Democrat  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  he  at  once  arrayed 
himself  in  antagonism  to  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  Southern 
secessionists. 

In  1S60  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  convention  at  Charles- 
ton, and  then  warmly  espoused  the  nomination  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
During  the  gloomy  winter  that  preceded  the  opening  of  hostilities,  he 
did  all  that  mortal  man  could  do  to  prevent  the  contlict  of  arms,  but 
when  it  came  he  was  found  in  ihe  front  rank  of  his  country's  defenders 
as  Colonel  of  the  31st  Illinois  regiment,  and  with  which  he  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Belmont,  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry,  and  the  assault 
upon  Fort  Donaldson  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  im- 
mediately thereafter  appointed  a  Brigadier-General  and  subsequently 
MajorGeneral  of  volunteers,  and  participated  as  Brigade,  Division  and 
Corps  commander,  in  every  march,  skirmish  and  battle  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  rebellion, 
finally  succeeding  to  the  supreme  command  of  that  gallant  army  which 
he  had  done  so  much  to  create,  and  which  marched  more  miles  and 
fought  more  battles  than  any  other  organized  army,  without  ever  suffer- 
ing defeat,  or  being  required  to  relinquish  one  foot  of  territory  which 
their  valor  had  won. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  became  fully  and  actively  identified  with 
the  Republican  party,  and  as  probably  the  strongest  advocate  of  its  prin- 
ciples was  again  elected  a  Congressman  at  Large  from  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. In  January,  186S,  his  comrades  of  the  G.  A.  R.  elected  him  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  order,  and  subsequently  honored  him  and  them- 
selves by  twice  re-electing  him  to  that  distinguished  position.  In  1S70, 
he  was  again  elected  Congressman  at  Large,  but  soon  resigned  to  accept 
the  United  States  Senatorship,  which  he  continously  filled  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  His  history  is  the  history  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
and  the  recollection  of  his  loyal,  brave  and  patriotic  services  will  be 
ever  cherished  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  heritages  of  our  Society. 

Colonel  Francis  C.  Deimling  died  at  Virginia  City,  Montana,  Janu- 
ary 2nd,  18S7. 

Colonel  Deimling  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  13th, 
1835.  Educated  in  Philadelphia,  and  graduated  L.  L.  B.  in  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  July,  1S57.     In  con>cquence 


of  failing  health,  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1S58,  and  engaged 
in  business  with  his  uncle,  Hon.  John  How.  In  April,  1861,  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  Company  K.,  3rd  regiment  U.  S.  Reserve  Corps,  and 
with  the  Second  Battalion  of  this  regiment  served  in  the  Missouri  cam- 
paign under  General  Lyon.  From  this  command  he  was  mustered  out 
August  loth,  1S61,  and  two  days  thereafter  enlisted  in  the  loth  Missouri 
infantry,  and  on  the  15th  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  and  Ad- 
jutant, in  which  position  he  served  at  Pittsburgh  Landing,  advance  on 
Corinth,  battle  of  luka  and  battle  of  Corinth.  October  3rd,  1S62,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major,  and  with  his  regiment  participated 
in  the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition,  the  battle  of  Port  Gibson,  Raymond, 
Jackson,  Champion  Hills,  at  which  latter  battle  the  Lieutenant-Colonel 
was  killed,  and  he  assumed  command  of  the  regiment,  and  thus  con- 
tinued during  the  siege  and  until  after  the  surrender  of  Vicksburgh. 
September  ist  he  was  appointed  Colonel,  and  with  his  regiment  went 
to  Memphis,  marched  to  Chattanooga,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Mission  Ridge  November  23,  24  and  25.  Thence  continued  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign,  and  August  20th,  1864,  was  mustered  out  with  the 
remnant  of  his  regiment.  In  March,  1865,  removed  to  Virginia  City, 
Montana  Territory,  and  assumed  charge  of  the  business  of  John   How. 

In  1870,  was  appointed  Assistant  Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue,  and 
September  19th,  1S72,  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Virginia  City,  since 
which  he  has  continued  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  social  and 
business  circles  of  that  city.  He  leaves  a  most  estimable  wife,  Mary  C, 
and  two  children,  James  F.  and  Wm.  L.  to  mourn  his  untimely  death. 

He  was  a  brave  and  dashing  soldier,  an  estimable  citizen,  a  kind  and 
generous  husband  and  most  worthy  member  of  our  Society. 

Major  Williafn  Stephenson  Robertson  died  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  Janu- 
ary 20th,  1SS7,  of  paralysis. 

Major  Robertson  was  born  at  Georgetown,  Penn.,  June  5th,  1S31; 
received  a  common  school  education,  and  afterwards  graduated  from 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1856,  and  located  at  Columbus  City, 
Iowa.  Afterwards  becoming  President  of  the  State  Medical  Society 
he  rendered  valuable  services  in  securing  the  establishment  of  Glenwood 
Asylum. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  he  entered  the  service  as  Major  of 
5th  Iowa  infantry,  with  which  he  served  until  July  23rd,  1862,  at  which 
date  important  private  business  demanded  his  attention  at  home,  and 
he  tendered  his  resignation. 

His  widow,  Annie  E.,  his  son,  Charles,  and  his  daughter,  Nellie,  sur- 
vive him. 

He  was  an  upright,  honorable  citizen,  a  good  and  true  soldier,  and  as 
a  practitioner  stood  at  the  head  of  his  chosen  profession.  By  his  own 
request,  he  was  given  a  soldier's  burial  by  his  comrades  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  resident  members  of  the  Society  of  the 
Armv  of  the  Tennessee. 


General  William  B.  JIazen  died  at  Wiishington  City,  1).  C,  Jaiuiarv 
l6th,  1SS7,  of  diabetes. 

General  Hazen  was  born  at  West  Hartford,  Vt.,  SeptenilHr  27th, 
1830.  When  but  tinee  years  of  age,  tlie  family  removed  to  Hiram,  O., 
from  whicli  district  he  entered  West  Point,  and  graduated  in  1855.  His 
first  commission  was  issued  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  4th  U.  S.  Infan- 
try, and  his  earliest  service  was  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  May,  1S61,  he  was  promoted  to  a  Captaincy  in  the  Sth  U.  S.  In- 
fantry, and  assigned  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Tactics  at  the 
academy.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he  was  commissioned  as 
Colonel  of  the  41st  Ohio  regiment,  and  with  it  served  under  General 
Buell  until  February,  1862,  when  he  was  appointed  Brigadier-General 
of  volunteers,  and  in  this  capacity  served  under  General  Nelson  at  Pitts- 
burgh Landing,  and  in  the  succeeding  campaign  against  Corinth.  His 
brigade  was  conspicuous  for  its  gallantry  at  Stone  river,  Chickamauga, 
Mission  Ridge,  and  the  march  to  the  relief  of  Knoxville.  He  accom- 
panied Sherman's  army  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  tiie  march  to  the 
sea,  ending  in  his  gallant  storming  of  Fort  McAllister,  and  followed  by 
the  historic  march  of  Sherman's  army  northward  through  the  Carolinas. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  3Sth  U.  S. 
Infantry,  and  in  1869  was  transferred  to  the  6th  Infantry.  Between 
1S70  and  1S77  he  was  twice  sent  abroad  to  observe  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  German,  French,  Russian  and  Turkish  armies. 

In  December,  1880,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Signal  Officer,  which 
position  he  was  filling  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  remains  were  borne  to  their  last  resting  place  by  six  sergeants  of 
the  signal  corps,  followed  by  pall-bearers.  Generals  Drum,  Rochester, 
Holabird,  Duane  and  Moore,  and  accompanied  by  a  military  escort 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Gibson,  of  the  3rd  Artillery.  ' 

Dr.  W.  Morrow  Beach  died  at  London,  C,  May  5th,  1SS7,  of  pa- 
ralysis. 

Dr.  Beach  was  born  in  Amity,  Madison  county,  Ohio,  May  loth, 
1S31.  He  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  district  schools  until  old  enough  to 
labor  on  the  farm,  and  at  fifteen  he  began  clerking  in  a  store.  Leaving 
the  store  he  spent  some  time  in  study  at  Delaware,  after  which  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching.  In  1S50  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine 
and  was  graduated  an  M.  D.  from  Starling  Medical  College  in  Febru- 
ary, 1S53.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Unionville, 
Union  county,  but  removed  to  Lafayette,  Madison  county,  in  1855. 
Dr.  Beach  married  Miss  Lucy  E.  Wilson,  April  i2th,  i860,  by  whom 
there  was  born  to  him  one  child,  Mary,  whc)  with  the  mother  now  con- 
stitute the  broken  family  circle.  In  April,  1S62,  he  was  commissioned 
Assistant  Surgeon  of  volunteer  forces  of  Ohio,  in  service  of  the  United 
States,  by  David  Tod,  Governor  of  the  State.  He  immediately  went 
to  the  front  and  entered  upon  his  duties.  At  Shiloh,  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing after  the  battle,  he  served  as  Assistant  Surgeon  for  the  20th  and  2Sth 
regiments,  respectively,  and  in  May,  1S64,  was  commissioned  Surgeon 


of  the  iiSth  regiment,  which  position  he  held  until  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice. He  was  with  General  Grant  when  Holly  Springs  was  sold  out; 
at  Port  Gibson,  Raymond,  Jackson,  Champion  Hills,  and  during  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  his  brigade  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
enter  the  city  on  the  morning  of  July  4th,  1S63.  During  the  siege  of 
the  city  he  was  Division  Hospital  Director  of  Logan's  Division,  and 
after  the  surrender  was  in  charge  of  the  convalescent  camp,  and  all  the 
Confederate  sick  and  wounded  vvithin  our  lines.  He  was  Avith  Blair 
on  the  Yazoo  raid,  with  Sherman  on  the  Meridian  raid,  as  well  as 
that  to  Shreveport,  La.  He  veteranized  in  the  spring  of  1864,  with 
his  command,  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Having  been  promoted 
and  joined  to  the  23rd  Army  Corps,  under  Schofield,  it  was  not  his 
fortune  to  accompany  Sherman  on  his  "  pic-nic  to  the  sea,"  but  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Schofield,  and  was  at  Columbia,  Spring  Hill,  Franklin 
and  Nashville.  After  the  destruction  of  Hood's  army  by  Thomas, 
Schofield  and  his  command  were  transferred  from  Tennessee  to  North 
Carolina.  At  the  close  of  the  war.  Dr.  Beach  was  Division  Hospital 
Director  of  the  Second  Division,  23rd  Army  Corps,  and  one  of  the 
three  surgeons  of  that  division  which  constituted  "the  operating  board." 
He  had  campaigned  for  three  years  and  three  months  in  six  difterent 
states;  had  witnessed  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  of  carnage,  and  had 
traveled  in  that  time  more  than  nine  thousand  miles,  as  the  armies  of 
the  South  and  West  were  generally  "going  somewhere."  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  settled  upon  his  farm  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  His  field  was  large,  and  probably  required  more  travel  for 
the  work  to  be  done  than  any  other  field  in  Ohio.  It  extended  from 
near  London  to  near  West  Jefferson,  Mechanicsburg,  Catawba  and 
Springfield.  From  1S69  to  1873  Dr,  Beach  represented  Madison  county 
and  this  Senatorial  district  in  the  lower  and  upper  branches  of  our 
State  Legislature. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  the  return  for  his  professional  labors  was  but 
slight  object  to  him,  yet  he  rarely  refused  to  visit  the  poorest  patient 
night  or  day.  It  was  not  until  the  last  few  years  of  his  Jiife  that  he 
seemed  to  find  time  to  give  much  attention  to  medical  societies,  but 
when  he  did  enter  them  he  at  once  took  a  high  position.  He  was  Pres- 
ident of  the  county  and  district  medical  societies.  President  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  and  the  State  Sanitary  Association,  and  for  three 
years  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  National  Medical  Association. 

Altoo-ether  his  life  was  commendable;  not  because  he  was  successful 
alone,  but  because  it  was  such  a  life  as  hedged  him  around  with  the 
respect,  the  love  and  the  devotion  not  of  his  family  alone,  but  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  others  who  knew  him.  And  so  we  bid  adieu  to  this 
true  friend,  this  loyal  man,  this  kind,  courteous  gentleman. 

Brigadier -Ge7ieral  Benjamin  F.  Potts  died  at  Helena,  Montana, 
June  17th,  1887,  of  aneurism  of  a  main  artery  of  the  chest. 

General  Potts  was  born  in  Carroll  county,  O.,  January  29th,  1836; 
attended  the  public  school  until  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  afterwards 


entered  Westminster  College  at  New  Wilmington,  Pcnn.    In   1.S75   he- 
commenced  to  study  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S59. 

He  was  mustered  as  Captain  in  Company  of  32nd  Ohio  regiment, 
August  29th,  1S61,  and  served  with  his  regiment  in  West  Virginia', 
Shenandoah  Valley;  was  captured  and  paroled  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1S62.  He  was  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy,  and  on  the  2sti» 
of  December,  1862,  was  commissioned  Colonel,  and  with  his  regiment 
participated  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  the  Vicksburgh  cam- 
paign, and  after  the  capture  of  that  stronghold  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  2nd  Brigade,  3rd  Division,  i7tii  Army  Corps. 

On  the  loth  of  July,  1S64,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
1st  Brigade,  4th  Division,  17th  A.  C,  and  with  it  participated  in  all  the 
battles  about  Atlanta,  and  especially  distinguished  himself  on  the  22nd 
of  July,  1S64.  He  subsequently  participated  in  "  Sherman's  March  to 
the  Sea,"  the  capture  of  Savannah  and  the  campaign  through  the  Car- 
olinas. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  was  subsequently  elected  State  Senator.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Montana  Territory  in  1870,  and  re-appointed  in 
1874,  and  again  in  1S7S,  serving  until  January  15th,  18S3,  a  period  of 
twelve  and  one-half  years.  In  1S84,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Montana  Legislature,  after  which  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
devoted  his  energies  to  his  own  private  aflairs  and  pecuniary  interests 
So  long  a  span  of  territorial  history  did  his  public  career,  so  wide  a 
place  in  private  circles  did  his  personality  fill,  that  his  death  will  be  felt 
as  a  calamity  throughout  the  territory,  and  the  reflection  of  the  general 
sorrow  which  will  everywhere  be  felt  by  his  old  comrades  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee. 

Brevet-Brigadier-Gencral  Louis  Von  Blessing  died  at  Toledo,  O. 
July  15th,  1S87,  of  congestion  of  the  brain. 

General  Von  Blessing  was  born  at  Phillipshagen  on  the  Island  of 
Rusgen,  Prussia,  April  Stli,  1S29.  After  receiving  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion, he  entered  the  Prussian  army  from  which  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged in  1S58,  and  immediately  thereafter  emigrated  to  America,  and 
selected  Toledo  as  his  future  home.  Here  he  found  employment  as 
clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store,  and  was  thus  employed  until  the  war  broke 
out,  when  he  entered  the  three  months'  service  as  Captain  of  Company 
B.,  14th  O.  V.  I.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  first  term  of  service,  he 
again  entered  the  army  as  Captain  of  Company  B.,  37th  O.  V.  I.  He 
was  soon  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  finally  Colonel  of  this 
regiment,  and  with  which  he  participated  in  nearly  all  the  important 
battles  fought  by  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  He  was-severely  wound- 
ed at  Vicksburgh,  but  recovered  in  time  to  follow  Sherman  to  the  sea, 
and  participate  in  the  closing  marches  and  engagements  of  the  rebellion. 

After  being  mustered  out,  he  returned  to  Toledo,  and  engaged  in  tiie 
real  estate  business,  but  afterward  became  traveling  agent  for  the  Leak 
Wine  Company,  a  position  for  which  his  genial  and  pleasant  manners 


eminently  fitted  him.     During  the  past  two  or  three  years  he  suffered 
greatly  from  rheumatism  the  result  of  exposure  during  the  war. 
His  remains  were  deposited  in  Woodlawn  cemetery. 

Major  R.  C.  Strong  died  at  Xenia,  O.,  December  nth,  iSS6. 

Major  Strong  was  born  at  Fredericktown,  O.,  April  20th,  1836.  He 
first  entered  the  service  in  the  76th  O.  V.  I.,  of  which  regiment  he  finally 
became  Major,  and  with  it  served  throughout  the  war. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  became  interested  in  a  dry 'goods  firm 
at  Columbusj  O.,  but  afterwards  entered  the  revenue  service,  and  finally 
became  the  proprietor  of  the  Commerical  Hotel  at  Xenia,  where  he 
died.  In  1S73  he  married  Miss  Helen  Miller,  of  Port  Byron,  N.  Y., 
by  whom  he  had  one  child,  a  lovely  daughter,  who  with  her  bereaved 
mother  now  mourns  the  untimely  death  of  one  of  the  best  soldiers  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
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